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MARY  LOUISA  BOYLE. 


Tbe  foTMt  groond,  the  forest  grocmd,  *t  is  there  my  days  I  *d  past, 
Aad  CheDce  to  HeaTen  my  sool  should  spring,  like  skylark  from  the  grass ; 
The  sigliii  are  peasant  to  mine  eye,  the  soonds  unto  mine  ear, 
As  each  rich  season  passes  by.  In  all  the  varied  year ; 
All  speaking  with  a  mystic  Toice,  if  rightly  understood,  — 
Oh  !  make  me  but  a  Forester  in  some  old  shady  wood ! 

1  lore  the  Muishine  through  the  trees,  gilding  their  ancient  stems  ; 

The  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  lesTes  more  beautifiil  than  gems ; 

Tbe  Sowers  that  hand  in  hand  come  on,  sweet  maidens  of  the  Spring  ; 

Tbe  varied  hues  of  every  plume  in  Tlme*s  own  radiant  wing ; 

Tbe  rosy  mom,  tbe  bright  mid-day.  and  evening's  golden  flood. 
Lighting  the  looafy  Forester,  home  wending  through  the  wood. 
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Yl  PREFACE. 


therein  assigned  to  these  unhappy  sovereigns, 
but  frequently  ascribing  to  them  the  senti- 
ments, and  even  the  language  they  are  known 
to  have  held. 


Hampton  Court  Palace, 
May,  1839. 
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THE    FORESTER. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE   SUIT. 


On  the  skirts  of  the  forest  of  Savemake, 
about  the  period  at  which  our  story  commences/ 
there  stood  a  house,  which,  although  it  bore 
the  humble  tide  of  a  hunting  lodge,  was  far 
superior  both  in  size  and  appearance  to  the 
general  style  of  building  thus  designated.  The 
one  in  question  was  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  court,  and  its  distance  from 
London,  together  with  the  calm  and  pic- 
turesque beauty  of  the  environs,  combined  to 
render  it  a  favourite  retreat  both  of  James  the 
Second  and  his  queen.    Here,  accompanied  by  a 

chosen  few,  the  sovereigns  tasted  occasionally 
the  sweets  of  repose;  and  while  inmates  of  a 
dwelling  which  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  title 
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of  a  palace,  they  might,  for  a  short  time,  have 
imagined  their  situation  was  exchanged^  fin: 
that  of  some  lowly  but  happier  subject. 

The  general  aspect  both  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  the  building  was  in  keeping  with 
the  name  it  bore :  the  rooms  were  more  lofty 
than  spacious,  and  there  was  more  taste  than 
magnificence  displayed  in  the  choice  of  the 
furniture.  A  chamber,  whose  peculiar  form 
might  hare  warranted  the  appellation  eitli^r 
of  vestibule  or  corridor,  was  perhaps  the  OMMrt 
remarkable  in  the  w4iole  suite.  In  each  conv- 
partment  of  the  oak  wainscoting  was  empan* 
elled  a  picture^  representing  some  favourite 
view  of  the  adjacent  woods,  some  group  (tf 
horsemen  or  falconers,  while  round  the  several 
paintings,  over  the  doors,  and  above  the  lacge 
fire-place,  were  wreaths  of  fruit  and  flowers^ 
interspersed  with  birds  and  insects,  whose  ex- 
quisite carving  pronounced  them  the  work  of 
our  unrivalled  Gibbons* 

There  was  a  calm  subdued  light  pervading 
the  whole  apartment,  produced  by  the  sun, 
which  shining  behind  the  verdant  screen  of 


timber  that  gurrounded  the  house,  east  a  soft 
green  hue  over  every  Object  Before  the  win** 
dowsy  the  lofty  trees  intersected  their  manifold 
fenoiefaes  in  voch  a  manner  as  tb  form  a 
natural  vierandidi,  while  the  soft  breath  of 
evteing  fftlrring  the  leaves  whieh  neaiiy  forced 
Aieif  way  into  the  open  casement,  produced  a 
grateRil  lulling  sound. 

In  the  deep  recess  of  that  window  stood 
MO  persons^  engaged  in  earnest  conversatbn. 
Vene  could  have  passed  by  without  lingering 
to  gBoe  upon  them,  surely,  therefore,  we  may  be 
excused  for  dwelling  one  moment  on  the  aspect 
of  lIuMe  companions.  The  one  was  exquisitely 
&ir,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  veil  themselves 
beneath  their  long  dark  lashes  till  some  inward 
emotion  called  forth  all  their  brilliancy ;  like 
fhe  superiiMr  mind  that  loves  not  to  display  its 
powers  on  every  trivial  occasion,  bat  waits  until 
some  matter  of  interest  kindles  the  spark  of 
energy.  With  hair  of  a  rich  warm  brown,  ar^ 
ranged  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  those  graceful 
waves  that  bid  defiance  to  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
Mary  Savile  was  about  the  usual  height,  but 
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so'  beautifully  proportioned,  so  graceful  in  eveiy 
movement,  that  when  surrounded  by  the  comely 
dames  who  gnused  the  court  of  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  eye  almost  quarrdled  with  every 
form',  however  fiur,  that  did  not  resembfe  hers. 
She  could  not  be  unconscious  of  her  beauty; 
but  on  this  coveted,  though  often  dangerous^ 
possession,  she  placed  no  more  than  a  proper 
value.  In  that  age  of  artifice  arid  coquetry, 
Mary  Savile  stood  apart  Scorn  the  crowd,  an 
unpretending  pattern  of  modesty  and  rectitude, 
loved  by  many,  envied  by  more»  and  respected 
by  all. 

But  we  have  dwelt  so  long  on  these  par- 
ticulars, as  might  lead  to  the  belief,  that  she 
stood  in  that  window  alone :  oh  nb  !  she  was 
not  alone,  less  alone,  than  when  present  at 
some  splendid  reception,  that  Called  hundreds 
together.  By  her  side,  stood  a  young  courtier, 
Vhose  peculiar  costume  distinguished  him  from 
his  comrades,  in  the  King's  household :  a  suit 
of  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered,  seemed  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fine  form,  and 
proud  bearings   of  the  wearer,  across  whose 
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dioulder  was   slung  a  belt)  or  baldrick,  and 
P^ident  from  the  same,  a  curiously  wrought 
hunting  bom,  with   all  the  characteristic  de» 
Tioes  of  the  chase :    this  badge  of  office  having 
been  bestowed  on  Walter  Lord   Fleming,  in 
his  capacity  of  ranger  of  the  forest  of  Saver- 
nake.     He  stood  then  by  the  side  of  the  fiur 
Mary  Savile,   sometimes  leaning  against  the 
oak  panelling  of  the  broad  window  shutter, 
with  an  eaqr  grace,  sometimes  bending  ear- 
nestly forward,  as  if  waiting  for,  or  fearful  of 
losing  the  sweet  low  aoce^its  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  his  companion. .   And  she  —  how  looked 
she*  at  this  moment  ?     Far  different  from  that 
ki  which,  with  all  eyes  upon  her,  she  played 
her  part  in  aome  court  ceremony,  although  both 
now*— and  then—- her  glance  was  downcast, 
aad  her  cheek  flushed.     Now,  her  colour  was 
heightened,  it  is  tme,  but  it  was  as  changeable, 
as  varying  as  the  hues  which  steal  over  the 
evening  sky  of  the  south — ^hues  rich  and  varied 
in  their  complesdon,  such  as  are  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  the  atmosphere  of  a  colder  clime. 
Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  but  not 
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fixed  therei  for  at  intervals  she  raised  thenif 
and  let  them  rest  upon  her  companion,  with  an 
exjpression  so  fiill  of  trust,  iao  foU  of  modesty, 
but  oh^  so  full  of  deep  and  faithiisl  love,  that 
bade  Walter  Fleming's  heart  be  still,  eyen 
while  it  beat  more  violently  than  before. 

^^  And  yet,"  he  said,  as  if  in  reply  to  some- 
thing she  had  just  observed,  ^^  yet  yon  talk  of 
patience  on  a  matter  of  such  deep  and  vital 
interest  —  and  bid  me  wakr—and  speak  of  a 
future  period,  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  pass  the 
sweetest  moments  of  youth,  in  dreary  procras- 
tination. But  it  is  easily  accounted  for,''  he 
added,  smiling ;  <<  that  fair  hand  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  sonnet,  and  of  madrigal,  and  has 
turned  the  heads  of  so  many  noble  poets,  and 
gallant  courtiers,  that  it  would  consider  itself 
ill-placed  within  the  rough  palm,  of  poor 
Walter  Fleming." 

He  spoke  gaily,  but  in  a  tone  of  deep  feel- 
ing, rich  in  the  blessed  assurance,  that  his 
words  would  call  forth  a  contradiction. 

i^  Say  not  so,  dear  Walter,"  she  replied,  **  for 
ynu  know  well  that  one  word  from  your  lips  is 
worth  all  the  sonnets  that  flattery  ever  penned, 
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or  vanity  ever  believed  to  be  sinoeFe.    Bat  let 
me  ask  you  one  qvestion  —  did  you  motyoms 
9fH  the  other  mmmag,  talk  iti  me^  ibr  a  l<mg 
flpaoe  of  time,  Dpon  the  dangers  that  direatened 
die  royal  famil^^  upon  the  unsteady  and  uneer- 
tain  poattioa  in  which  they  are  now  placed? 
Hi^e  not  I,  myself  had  occasion  lo  remark  the 
deep  mdancholy  which  has  of  late  absoibed 
both  their  n^festies  ?   and  would  you,  dearedt 
Walter,  under  such  drctunstances,  urge  me  to 
abandon  them  at  so  critical  a  period,  and  pro- 
vide for  my  own  happiness,  at  a  moment  tvhen 
ibem  is  at  stake?    Do  you  remember,  ^at 
the  Queen  has  been  to  me  ?    Do  you  remem- 
ber her  kindness  to  the  only  parent  I  ever 
knew,  or  forget  that  die  stood  by  the  death- 
bed of  my  widowed  mother,  and  promised  to 
supply  her  place;  and  that  she  has  done  so 
with  a  care,  a  tenderness,  which  could  not  have 
been  surpassed,  had  that  mother  lived  to  watch 
over  me  ?    And  would  you  have  me  leave  her 
now  —  at  this  moment?    Oh  no,  dear  Walter, 
you  are  tXR>  noble,  too  generous,  to  counsel 
such  ingmticude." 
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'  <<  We  view  the  matter  in  a  different  lights 
•sweet  one,'*  rejoined  Fleming.  **  TTiere  would 
be  no  necessity  for  your  abandoning  the  Queen, 
in  case  of  misfortune  or  danger ;  I  could  never 
wish  that,  and  on  such  an  occasion,  I  also 
should  have  a.  duty  to  fulfil,  towards  the 
King  myself.  But  why — if  you  will  permit 
the  question,''  he  added,  once  more  smiling  as 
he  spoke ;  '*  why  would  not  Mary  Fleming  be 
as  loyal  and  true  as  Mary  Savile? 

*^  I  do  hot  know,''  she  replied;  ^^but  it  seems 
to  me,  that  to  seek  our '  own  happiness,  at  the 
moment  that  those  to  whom  we  are  attached 
are  plunged  in  grief  and  anxiety  —  surely, 
Walter,  it  would  be  selfish." 

'  ^'  No,  dearest, "  insisted  Lord  Fleming,  **  I 
cannot  think '  so ;  were  we  suddenly  to  secede 
from  the  court,  without  motive  of  any  kind,  it 
might  be  construed  into  selfishness,  timidity,  or 
any  such  unworthy  feeling :  but  we  may  still  re- 
main attached,  both  in  heart  and  person  to 
your  royal  friends,  and  yet  — " 

"  Well  —  well,  Walter,"  she  exclaimed,  in- 
terrupting him,  <^  if,  as  I  firmly  hope,  and  be- 
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lieye,  they  will,  these  political  clouds  blow  over, 
and  leave  the  country  happy,  and  serene,  and 
our  royal  patrons  as  popular  as  they  deserve, 
—  why  then,  dear  Walter,  you  shall  not  have  to 
sue,  so  long,  for  the  hand  that  merits  it  so 
little/' 

Here  she  placed  it  within  his,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face,  as  if  she  would  entreat  him  to  be 
convinced,  but  that  was  not  so  easily  done. 

^'  But  if^''  he  exclaimed,  <'  if,  as  I  believe,  and 
fear,  these  clouds  are  gathering  for  a  storm,  that 
will  soon,  alas!  burst  upon  the  heads  you  love  so 
well ;  who  will  there  be  in  that  hour  of  peril,  to 
shield  and  protect  you  from  all  the  dangers, 
which  you  will  brave  in  their  behalf  ?  I  know 
you  well,  Mary,**  he  continued,  "  better  than 
you  know  yourself;  that  little  heart  would  ex- 
pand into  heroism,  and  lead  you  into  circum- 
stances of  difficulty  and  distress,  and  yet  the 
rigid  notions  of  Mistress  Mary  Savile  would 
deny  her  the  service  and  confidence  of  Walter 
Fleming.  Oh  do  not  refuse  me^'^  he  cried,  with 
increased  energy,  **do  not  reftise  me  the  proud, 
the  glorious  privilege  of  protecting  you  through 
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life  <^ —  go  where  you  will  —  follow  the  Stuarts 
where  you  may  -r-  the  arm  of  Walter  Fleming 
shall  be  raised  in  your  defence,  and  his  watob* 
ful  eye  shall  guard  over  your  safeQr  for  ever* 
Be  it  in  exile  —  be  it  far  from  the  country  I 
love,  and  the  kindred  I  have  cherished  —  the 
path  that  is  trod  with  you  must  ever  be  strewed 
with  undying  flowers." 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  powerful  arm  which  he 
had  raised  wound  itself  gently  round  the  waist 
of  his  promised  bride,  and  Walter  Fleming 
pressed  her,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  heart  that 
was  all  her  own  I  One  or  two  pure  df^s  fell 
upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover,  and  lodged  there ; 
bright  but  transient  jewels,  from  the  deep  mine 
of  the  heart — and  then  Mary  Savile,  whose 
head  had  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  whispered  in  a 
low,  but  un&ltering  tone, 

^^  You  have  conquered  -^  Walter  *~  I  am 
yours." 

They  were  both  silent,  for  a  few  mom«it% 
and  indeed  how  cold,  and  dull,  would  every 
other  word  have  fiJlen  upon  Fleming's  ear^ 
after  so  sweet  a  sound  !  At  length,  however^ 
he  awoke  from  his  dream  of  rapture. 
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<*  I  am  an  importuiiate  petitkmer  tcMlayy**  he 

said  ^^I  lie  endi^ely  at  your  raercy,  sweet  hear^ 

bat  I  baTe  yet  one  more  request  to  make,  al« 

though,  perfaiqps,  you  might  think  your  last  speech 

had  not  left  me  one  wish  ungratified :  but  I 

have  many  reasons  for  requesting  you  to  an* 

nounce  our  intended  union  to  their  majesties; 

not   that    they  can    or  would  raise  any  ob* 

stacle,    but  as  yon  are    so    devoted  to  their 

canse,  such  a  favourite  with  both,  it  will  come 

better  from  you,  and  the  King,  in  pardcular, 

Icnres  you  fiur  better  than  he  does  me/* 

<^  I  wiQ  undertake  the  task,  with  pleasure^*^ 
she  replied;  ^but  why,  dearest  Walter,  should 
you  insinuate  that  the  King  loves  you  not,  as  I, 
in  my  foolish  heart,  would  have  evefy  one  love 
yoD,  so  that  I  were  allowed  to  love  you  best 
of  all/' 

^  Because,  sweet  one,"  he  said,  ^  in  my  capa- 
city of  privy  councillor,  I  have  so  often,  though, 
aisB  t  vainlyy  disputed  his  Majest/s  wishes,  and 
questioned  the  expediency  of  divers  ft.Vourite 
measures,  that  he  does  not  give  me  credit  for 
dtt  motives  which  have  prompted  my  conduct. 
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I  hsivej  sometimes,' wished  myself  far  away  from 
such  a  scene  of  discord,  and  confusion,  as  the 
parliament  has  lately  afforded ;  but  the  duties 
of  my  station  are  peremptory,  and  no  consider- 
ations of  a  private  nature  shall  ever  deter 
me  from  pursuing  that  straight  and  undeviat- 
ing  path,  which  none  but  traitors,  cowards,  or 
parasites,  abandon.  <^  You  look  grave,  dear- 
est," he  added ;  ^^  you  would  not,  I  am  sure, 
advocate  a  blind  submission  to  measures  which, 
even  if  they  be  well-intentioned  on  the  part  of 
the  King,  must  eventually  tend  to  destroy  our 
liberties,  and  overthrow  the  noblest  privileges 
of  Englishmen." 

The  &ir  brow  of  Mary  Savile  was  clouded 
in  a  moment,  and  with  the  first  start  of  quick 
feeling,  she  suddenly  withdrew  the  hand  that 
had  lain  so  long  passively  in  his. 

^'  No !  no  !  '*  she  said,  with  an  air  of  disap- 
pointment, hot  unmingled  with  indignation. 
^  You  cannot  so  soon  have  learned  the  jargon 
of  the  times,  nor  have  become  such  a  proficient 
in  the  language  of  treason  ! " 

^'  Nay,  sweet   heart,''  he  replied^    <^  those 
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are  harah   terms  to  apply  to  siinple  truths :  I 
never  dreamed  of  alarming  the  fears  of  yom 

loyalty " 

''  I  am  not  jesting,  Walter, "  interrupted 
llary  Savile  ^'  there  is  no  room  for  jesting  in 
the  present  case ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  you  should  have  amused  yourself,  by  ad- 
dressing me  in  a  language,  at  once  hateful  and 
un&miliar  to  my  ear/* 

'<  And  yet,"  he  answered,  **  I  have  but  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  which  have  always,  which 
must  always  actuate  my  conduct,  the  feelings 
which  at  this  moment  fill  the  breast  of  every 
true  lover  of  his  country." 

'*  How  deeply,"  rejoined  Mary  Savile,  does 
it  wound  me,  to  hear  you  echo  the  very 
sentiments,  the  set  phraseology  of  those,  who 
.  are  at  this  moment  undermining  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  that  country,  they  profess  to  love. 
Believe  me,"  she  added  with  a  slight  degree  of 
acrimony  in  her  tone^  "  these  boasted  feelings 
will  ultimately  lead  to  the  desertion  of  the 
rightftd,  and  lawful  sovereigns,  of  our  native 
laady  and  place  some  hateful  foreigner  upon 
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the  throne  of  England.  Yes,  that  is  the  patriot- 
ism of  which  we  hear  so  much ;  but  when  the 
fatal  day  arrives,  when  aliens  in  name  and 
blood,  wear  the  crown,  and  wield  the  sceptre 
of  the  Stuarts ;  these  zealous  lovers  of  liber^ 
may  learn,  too  late,  to  regret  the  less  despotae, 
and  more  genial  sway,  of  a  countryman/' 

^  Your  enthusiaan,''  rejoined  Fleming,  in  a 
tone  of  mild  expostulation,  <<  leads  you  to  be 
unjust  towards  many,  and  amongst  them  my- 
selfl  Because  I  withstand  those  imprudent 
measures,  which  are  fast  hurrying  the  Kii^« 
towards  destruction —because  I  tcXiow  the  dk>* 
tates  of  my  conscience,  and  without  forgetting 
the  duties  of  a  subject,  fulfil  those  ot  an  Eng- 
lishman, tell  me,  sweet  one,  ia  that  a  reason  fo* 
supposing  I  would  either  betray  or  desert  the 
King^  to  whom  I  have  sworn  allegiance,  and  to 
whom  I  am  moreover  bound  by  tksof  friend- 
ship?" 

Mary  Savile  did  not  reply,  for  some  timc^ 
and  Lord  Fleming,  who  watched  every  expre»» 
don  of  her  countenance,  read  dearly  the  pasa* 
hig  struggle  witUiw     Wounded  in  the  most 
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KDBitiTe  pointy  she  was  angry  with  heraelf  £>r 
not  being  able  to  feel  as  much  so  with  her 
lover,  as  the  case  in  her  opinion  required ;  and 
jret  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  indignation^ 
in  look,  wordy  and  tone,  Car  one  so  gentle  by 
nature.     She  spoke  at  length. 

^  I  do  not  wish,'*  she  said,  ^*  to  anticipate  any 
thing :  the  future  appears  to  me  a  fearful  pros- 
pect, and  I  ean  only  judge  of  what  men's  ac- 
tons will  be  to-morrow,  by  their  words  to-day. 
That,  you  will  however  say,  proves  my  igno- 
Fanoe  of  human  nature-^ be  k  so.     I  do  not 
aim  at  such  knowledge.''     Sho  paused,  as  if 
remembering  that  she  had  wandered  from  the 
suliject,  and  dien  continued ;  *^  One  thing,  how« 
ever,  is  dear  to  me^  that  in  the  day  of  trials 
many,  whose  duty  and  whose  inclination  would 
lead  them  to  support  and  defend  our  gracious 
soverdgBS,  will  find  themselves,  to  their  own 
sovrow  and  dismay,  imwi^lingly  entangled  in 
schemes  of  deep-laid  treachery,  hurried  on  by 
tbecnrrent  of  that  stream,  into  which  they  so 
praetpitBtely,  so  rashly,  threw  thexnselves,  and 
esmpdled,  by  the  &tal  watdiword  of  consist* 
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ency,  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  whose  interpretation  will  then 
prove  anarchy  and  rebellion.  You  are  sur- 
prised at  my  eagerness,^  she  continued;  ''you 
have  never,  few  people  have  ever  heard  me 
speak  so  long,  or  so  eagerly  before :  but  there 
is  a  latent  spark  of  enthusiasm  in  every  breast, 
which  only  waits  to  be  kindled.  You  have 
wounded  me,  you  have  cast  a  doubt  over  my 
mind,  a  painful  doubt,  that  I  would  fiun  throw 
off,  but  know  not  how." 

''  Such  was  far  from  my  intention,  Mary," 
replied  Lord  Fleming,  seriously  but  tenderly ; 
''  such  should  not  have  been  the  effect  of  my 
words.  I  wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  deal 
openly  with  you,  dearest,  to  prove  that  I  have 
no  secrets,  no  mysteries  from  one  whom  I  love 
so  devotedly.  If  I  have  unwillingly  given  you 
pain,  believe  me  that  the  bare  mention  of 
doubt  coupled  with  my  name,  has  been  suffi- 
cient punishment  for  such  an  offence.  And 
now  tell  me^  Mary,  how  without  making  any 
of  those  lengthened  professions,  against  which 
my  mind  revolts,  I  can  prove  to  you  that  poor 
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Walter  Fleming  is  neither  the  traitor  nor  the 
rebel,  you  have  well  nigh  called  him/' 

^And  teQ  me,''  she  said  earnestly,  <^were 
the  Prince  of  Orange  or  any  other  vile  pre« 
tender  to  the  crown  of  England,  to  set  his  foot 
upon  the  shore  with  armies  at  his  back,  and 
openly  declare  himself  the  patron  of  that  liberty, 
which  yda  so  zealously  uphold,  what  course 
would  yoUf  Walter  Fleming,  pursue?" 

He  smiled  at  her  eagerness,  and  the  proud 
and  searching  glance  she  bent  upon  him,  and 
then  he  answered  her. 

**  Then,"  he  said,  "  the.  case  would  imme- 
diately be  altered :  Englishmen  are  always  suf- 
ficient to  assert  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  and 
eveiy  sword  should  be  drawn  to  oppose  the 
foreign  invader.  My  duties  to  my  country 
would  assume  a  new  character,  and  James 
should  live  to  say,  that  he  who  had  withstood 
him  in  the  cabinet  could  defend  him  in  the 
field:  then  you  would  never  have  cause  to 
doubt  my  attachment  to  a  falling  house,  for  the 
loyal^  of  Mary  Savile  would  be  added  to  my 
share;   and  among  the  tried  adherents,  and 
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ftithful  foHowersy'of  James  and  JllAry,  the  "name 
of  Walter  Fleming  should  ever  lie  foremost,  in 
the  list.*' 

Now  It  was  Mary  Sorile's  turn  to  smile,  and 
that  smile  chased  away  the  olouds  upon  «her 
brow,  and  smoothed  her  iip;  «nd  locking 
proudly  on  her  betrothed,  — 

^  Forgive  me,  Waltar^^  Ae  said,  <^  dear, 
noble  Walter;  how  could  I  ever  presume  to 
doubt,  that  your  eondnct,  and  the  motires 
wbich  actuate  it,  would  be  worthy  of  yourself 
Will  you  pardon  me,  Walter?  will  you  forget 
that  I  was  petulant  and  unjust  ?  " 

He  only  rqdied,  by  bending  over  ber  hand, 
and  pressing  it  tenderly  to  his  lips,  while  she 
continued ;  **  Let  me  make  some  amends,  dear 
Walter,  by  showing  my  submission  to  your 
will :  when  am  I  to  speak  ?  when  am  I  to  soli-> 
dt  the  consent  of  our  royal  friends  ?  " 

*^I  must  be  absent^''  he  said,  ^^for  a  few 
days:  during  that  time,  dear  Mary,  you  will  use 
your  own  discretion,  and  on  my  return  yon 
will  bless  me  by  the  assurance  that  all  is  ar* 
ranged.'' 
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'( Aad  vhiAer  .go  you,  Walter  ?*'  the  Wf' 
qoiredj  as  if  jealouB  that.any  diing  ahotdd  ctil 
him  away»  bX  such  a  moment. 

^  Not  many  inileB  diatant,  sweet  heart,''  be 
replied :  ^  to  my  own  borne,  wbere  I  baxre  se- 
veral arrangements  to  make  in  my  oapac^y  of 
ranger,  that  cannot  be  transacted  here.     I  hove 
been  a  aad  truant  lately,  the  blame  of  which 
rests  with  you:  besides,"  he  added,  **I  have 
an  appointment  with  my  neighbour  Dudley,  to 
shoot  a  buck  together,  and  you  know  he  is  not 
one  to  be  trifled  with.     I   have  been  told,'' 
continued  the  lover,  jestingly,  ^'  that  he  never 
found  but  one  person  in   the  world  who  had 

the  courage  to  refuse  him  a  request." 

Maiy  sighed,  as  he  concluded;   but  when 

her  companion  inquired   into   the  cause,   she 

excused  herself  from  gratifying  his  curiosity. 
They    stood  for    some  time   at    the  open 

window,  although  the  sun  had  long  set,  and 

the  evening  was  far  advanced,  side  by  side, 
hand  linked  in  hand,  and  heart  with  heart; 
and  the  landscape  on  which  they  had  so  often 

looked  before  appeared  to  both,  like  some  new 

scene  of  enchantment. 
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They  were  interrupted  at  length,  by  the 
entrance  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  pages,  who 
informed  Mistress  Mary  Savile  that  her  im* 
mediate  attendance  was  required  by  the  Queen. 
The  lovers  parted  in  the  prospect  o(  a  joyful 
and  speedy  re-union. 


CHAP.  11. 

THE  fi:a)wer  of  the  forest* 

We  wiU  not  offer  any  vain  excuse  for  changing 
the  scene  somewhat  abruptly,  since  our  story  is 
of  a  character  that  renders  it  in  some  degree 
requisite  to  bring  as  many  of  the  personages 
as  possible  on  the  stage,  at  an  early  period. 
B^ging  our  reader,  therefore,  to  accompany  us 
throu^  some  intricate  paths  in  the  forest,  we  will 
take  our  way  towards  a  solitary  cottage,  situated 
in  the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  Savemake, 
into  which  we  will  enter  forthwith. 

The  principal  room  in  the  interior  presented  a 
remarkable  appearance:  over  the  fire-place  were 
slung  rifles,  carbines,  powder-flasks,  and  hunting- 
horns,  with  many  other  implements  of  the  same 
class.  There  weretwo  separate  styles  of  fire-arms 
however,  for  some  were  formed  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  man,  others  only  for  that  of  the  brute. 
It  was  plain  to  see  that  less  care  was  expended 
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in  cleaning  and  furbisliing  the  military  weapons, 
although  they  retained  an  honourable  post  in  the 
apartment ;  which  seemed  to  imply,  what  was 
in  fact  the  case,  that  their  owner  had  exchanged 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  to  engage  in  the  less 
hazardous  warfare  of  the  woods.  The  remsdnder 
of  the  furniture  was  of  a  totally  opposite  cha*- 
racter :  several  volames,  in  cosdy  bindings,  wer^ 
placed  on  a  litde'  bookshelf,  or  scattered  upon 
the  table.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  lately 
read — as  if  they  hadjust  been  affording  instruct 
tion,  amusement,  or  bad  counsel,  as  if  some  one 
bad  been  imbibing  fr<mi  their  pages  some  high 
lesson  of  piety,  some  sweet  excitement  of  the 
fimcy^  or  some  pernicious  sentiment  of  ill  dis- 
guised evil.  A  strange  mixture  of  refinement 
and  homeliness  pervaded  the  whole  apartment ; 
there  was  contradiction  in  almost  every  object 
that  stood  side  by  side :  but  this  was  particu*- 
larly  observable  in  a  small  table,  on  which  lay 
several  omamentB  of  value,  according  but  litde 
with  the  rude  manufiicture  of  that  which  sup« 
ported  them,  and  the  rustic  frame  of  the  mirror 
that  hung  above.   Yet  that  mirror  had  ofb-times 


Inflected  as  lovely  a  face  as  ever  ^addened  a 

parents  eye%  or  wanned  a  lover's  heart    Were 

that  graceful  legend  of  fidiy  land  true,  which 

assigned  to  inanimate  objects  a  guardian  power». 

what  a  tale  might  the  presidmg  spirit  of  Axn; 

Morice's.  mirror  have  related  of  the  cbaagesy 

visible  from   Ume  to  time,  upon  its  polished 

sorfiice !     It  might  have  told  of  the  day,  when 

the.  litde  Amjy  fresh  from  the  dports  of  chikt 

hood, '  was  led  there  by  her  mother's'  hand»  and 

bade  to  look  upon  the  rude  young  savage^  which 

the  glass  reflected:  this  act  was  intended  to  coiv- 

vey  amild  r^roo^  bat  when  the  child,  bursting 

into  a  joyous  laugh,  shook  her  long  wild  tre^sesy 

and  pointed  archly  to  her  own  image,  the  fon^ 

parents  would  exchange  more  than  one  glance 

of'  pride  and  affection,  and  forget  to  chide  their 

only  darling.   Then  again  it  might  have  spoken 

of  another  period,  when  the  young  and  timid 

girl  stood  in  passive  deference^  while  her  mother 

adorned  her  for  some  rustic  festival,  and  she 

herself  looked  up,  half  delighted,  half  alataied, 

at  the  prospect  of  mingling  in  a  crowd.   It  might 

have tdid,  too,  how,  not  long  after,  she  stood  there 
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til^alone ;  for  the  motber's  eye,  and  the  mother'tf 
hand,  were  cold  in  death:  yet  the  flowers  which 
Amy  had  gathered  from  her  own  garden  were 
arranged  with  double  care  in  her  long  brown 
tresses,  and  the  velvet  bodice,  laced  with  double 
precision  round  her  waist,  while  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  labours  she  would  bend  forward,  and 
smile,  to  see  the  reflection  of  her  own  fiur  form. 
Yet  a  few  months,  and  with  a  heightened  colour 
and  a  brighter  eye,  she  hung  jewels  upon  the 
bosom  they  so  well  became,  and  clasping  a  costly 
bracelet  on  her  arm,  kissed  it  repeatedly,  ere  she 
left  her  home.  Soon  might  the  spirit  of  that 
mirror  have  hesitated  to  recognise,  in  the  flash- 
ing countenance  of  Amy  Morice,  the  calm  im- 
ruffled  features  it  bad  once  reflected.  But  a 
greater  change  was  yet  to  come ;  for  the  brow 
knit,  and  the  colour  fled,  and  that  sweet  ingen- 
uous glance  was  gone  for  ever.  Alas !  might 
not  the  guardian  of  that  mirror  have  dimmed  its 
sur&ce  with  a  tear,  while  recording  changes  so 
fiBarful  as  these? 

Where  was  she  now,  the  father's  only  child, 
he  flower  of  the  forest?    There,  on  her  bed. 
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pde  and  colourless  as  the  garb  she  wears,  with 
her  long  tresses  straggling  from  beneath  her  coi^ 
and  her  thinwbite  hands  clasped  upon  her  bosonu 
The  sun  was  pouring  in,  through  the  little 
casement,  round  which  iii  happier  days  the 
honeysuckle  and  the  jasmine  had  been  care- 
fully trainedt  and  fell  upon  the  poor  sufferer, 
who,  thoi%h  scarcely  less  lovely,  bore  every  sign 
of  rapid  decay*  Yet  she  was  alone;  no  one 
^was  at  hand  to  smooth  her  pillow,  or  lift  the 
cooling  beverage  to  her  parched  lips ;  she  was 
sitting  upright,  propped  by  pillows,  and  a  small 
Bible  lying  by  her  side;  her  eye  was  brighter 
than  it  should  have  been,  and  she  looked 
anxiously  and  frequently  towards  the  door,  as  if 
in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  some  one. 

At  length  it  was  opened,  and  a  boy  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age  crept  in. 

'<  He 's  comings  Amy ;  he  'U  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment; but  I  ran  on  first  to  tell  you,  because  I 
ihought  you  'd  be  hurried  to  see  him/' 

^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Richard  I "  she  ex<- 
daimed :  '*  go  out  now,  and  watch  the  turn  of 

VOL.  I,  C 
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the  wood,  and  the  mome&t  you  see  &ther,  bring 
jne  word.'* 

The  boy  ob^ed :  he  did  net  close  the  door, 
and  a  draught  found  its  way  in,  that  diilled  poor 
Amy's  blood ;  and  yet  her  eheek  became  burn- 
ing as  a  step  was  heard^  and  a  nan  entered  the 
room.  He  stooped  as  he  did  soi  for  the  porch 
was  low,  and  he  was  <^a  tall  and  commanding 
£gure.  His  dress  might  hare  denoted  his  rank, 
had  not  Sir  Philip  Dudley's  high  descent  been 
Touched  for  by  more  indubitable  proofs,  in  his 
noble  bearing  and  polished  manners.  He  was 
decidedly  handsome ;  but  it  was  the  triumph  of 
expression  over  irregularity  of  feature,  for  hisfiiee 
had  many  foults ;  and  yet  there  was  a  wild  fire 
in  his  eye,  and  a  proud  character  in  his  mouth, 
that  were  worth  all  the  cold  precision  of  mere  chi- 
selled beauty.  But,  proud  as  he  was,  and  proud 
as  he  looked.  Sir  Philip  Dudley's  manner 
savoured  of  a  confusion,  which  he  struggled 
hard  to  conceal ;  the  only  witness  of  such  un-* 
usual  emotion,  so  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
general  demeanour,  was  too  much  occupied, 
however,  in  quelling  her  own  agitation  — -  in 
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pFesskig  lier  band  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  still  its 

beating  —  to  ob6er?e»  to  know  aught,  bat  that 

the  num  for  whom  she  had  fiacrificed  all,  stood 

ODoeiBore  in  her  presence,  after  baring  been 

absent,   at  her  own  desire^  tor  manjr  a  week; 

Hie  pertuAaticm  of  Amy^  seemed  to  inspire 

her  ootnpa&km  with  courage ;  and  he  now  ap- 

proecbed,  and  took  the  chair  that  was  stationed 

by  her  bedside.    Jnst  Heaven !    coald  he  see 

ttmKrred  the  ravages  which  sorrow  and  remorse 

bad  made  in  so  short  a  period,  or  did  he  strive 

to  conceal  the  correspondingfeelings  of  his  owa 

bieast,  by  speaking  in  an  easy  axxl  a  careless 

tone? 

*'  You  sent  for  me^  Amy,"  he  began,  ^  and  I 
came  the  moment  —  the  very  first  moment  I 
eotiid  leave  home ;  but  I  had  no  idea  you  wece 
ill  —  at  least,  not  really  ill,  till  your  little  mes* 
aenger  tdd  me  so." 

**  m ! "  echoed  Amy,  «Iam  dying  I'' 
He  started,  for  the  tone  of  her  voice  was  decy 
and  solemn. 

**  That  is  the  way  all  people  think  and  talk,*' 
be  replied^  <<  when  they  are  ill  for  the  first  timet 

c  S 
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but  the  season  is  unhealthy, .  every  one  has  s\x(* 
fered,  our  physician  told  me  so  yesterday.  You 
must  see.  him,  Amy .:  he  must  bring  back  the 
xoses  to  your  cheek.  I  will  send  him  to-morrow ; 
jo-day,  if  you  please/' 

"Philip,  Philip!*'  exclaimed  Amy,  fixing 
her  eyes  for  the  first  time  upon  him,  "  do  you 
believe  any  physician  upon  earth  could  prescribe 
jbr  such  a  case  as  mine  ?**         . 

**  And  why  not?"  inquired  her  companion; 
<^  he  is  attentive  and  skilful,  and  you  have  but 
to  tell  him " 

«a  will  teU  you,  Philip  Dudley,''  inter- 
rupted the  girl,  "  and  you  shall  judge  what 
chance  there  is,  of  remedy.  I  know  — I  feel 
that  I  am  dying ;  but  it  is  a  broken  heart  and 
a  seared  conscience  which  are  at  this  moment 
hurrying  me  to  an  early  grave/' 

There  was  a  silence,  but  it  did  not  last;  for  the 
channel  of  the  sufferer's  simple  eloquence  had 
|»een  opened,  and  the  tide  of  her  heart's  feelings 
could  not  be  stemmed.  .  : 

"I  did  hot  send  for  you  to  reproach,"  she 
xou'tinued :  '^  your  conscience,  —  perhaps  tbi 
sight  of  me,  may  do  so  more  than  I  could  wish; 
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But  I  liaTC  sent  for  you  to  know  the  truth,  or, 
ratber,  to  declare  that  I  have  heard  it.     They 
assure  me  you  are  about  to  vred  a  young,  beau<^ 
tifiil,  and  noble  lady:''  she  clasped  her  hands 
together  as  she  spoke,  and  her  voice  Altered  in 
its  tone  "  is  it  true  ?  — yet  why  should  I  ask  i 
I  know  you  have  soiight  her  hand ;  and  what  wo- 
man upon  earth  could  hear  your  suit  immoved  ?  " 
Sir  Philip's  brow  knit,  as  she  concluded^  for 
her  words  called  to  mind  the  humiliating  fact 
that  a  woman  hs^d  been  found  to  hear  lus  suit  un^ 
moved;  that  the  proposals  which  he  had  pressed 
ardently  had  been  rejected  by  the   beautiful 
Mary  Savile  —  rejected  at  last  with  such  deter* 
tnination,  as  to  gall  his  proud  nature.  He  might 
have  afforded  some  consolation  to  the  suffering 
giA  beside  him,  by  contradicting  the  report  of 
his  marriage :  but  the  vain,  the  selfish,  the  piti^ 
fill  dread,  lest  she  should  guess  the  truth,  induced 
him   to  withhold  every  disclosure,  that  might 
lead  in  that  direption.     He  remained,  therefore, 
in  moody  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
muttered  something,  about  his  contempt  for  those 
who  busied  themselves,  to  become  tale-bearers, 

c  3 
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'^  Oh  I  do  not  speak  so  to  me/'  the  ezclaimed': 
*<  do  not  let  the  last  words  I  bear  from  those 
lipsy  be  harsh  and  ungenerous.  I  cannot  bear  it* 
I  have  not  deserved  it — at  least  not  from  you.  I 
have  deserved  all,  all,  more  than  I  have  already 
borne ;  but  not  from  you*  I  have  loved  you, 
Philip,''  she  continued,  ^  above  honour,  above 
virtue,  above  my  duty  to  a  heavenly,  and  to  an 
earthly  father.  Oh,  Philip,  Philip  I  look  round 
upon  this  room,  filled  with  gifts  on  which  I  ever 
set  too  high  a  value.  See  here  t"  she  stretched 
forth  her  arm,  round  which  now  hung  loosely  a 
jewelled  bracelet  ^*  do  you  remember  the  day 
you  clasped  it  with  your  own  dear  hands  upon 
the  wrist,  it  then  so  tightly  bound,  and  all  you  said 
then?— perhaps  not,  perhaps  not;  but  those 
words  can  never,  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Not 
that  I  would  hear  those  words  again,*' she  ex^ 
claimed,  checking  herself  suddenly,  *<  not  for  all 
the  world,  sweet  and  enchanting  as  they  were.  1 
am  altered  now,  myself:  I  trust,  I  believe,  I  am 
a  dianged,  a  repentant  creature.  But  still, 
Philip,  it  is  misery,  it  is  madness,  to  hear  one 
word  of  unkindness  fix>m  your  mouth  I " 
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Shehid  ber  Face  between  her  hands;  and 
Dudley,  ivbo  had  listened  silently,  but  not  un- 
moved, rose  from  his  seat,  as  she  eondiided,  and 
paced  the  room  with  hasty  stridesr     In  spite  of 
himself,  he  felt  humbled,  embarrassed,  at  a  loss 
how  to  reply ;  while  the  feelings  of  shame  and 
sorrow,  whieh  were  deeper  than  he  allowed  him^ 
self  to  beliere,  combined  to  render  his  situation 
truiy  distressing.      But  the  cherished  failing 
of  his  ebarae^r,  the  pride  in  which  he   had 
ever  gloriedf  came  to  his  assistance,  endowing 
him  with  an  energy,  similar  to  the  deceitful 
aseitem^t  ci  fever, 

"  When  I  received  your  summonsi'^  he  ex-^ 
claimed,  in  a  cold  tone,  ^*  after  having  b^eir 
refused  admittance  for  so  long,  I  scarcely  sup*- 
posed  that  I  was  to  be  chidden,  and  exhorted, 
like  a  wilful  boy.  You  accuse  me  of  harshness : 
is  it  not  you,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  exer<- 
cised  unnecessary  harshness,  by  driving  me  frota 
your  presence  ?  *' 

^  Alas  I  you  know  my  motives,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  deprecation. 

^'I  have  heard  you  use  arguments  whose 

c  4 
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solidity  I  ventured  to  question,**  rejoined  Sir 
Philip ;  *•  but  this  is  not  the  moment  for  recrimi- 
nation :  you  have  not  the  strength,  nor  I  the 
patience,  to  endure  it.'* 

'  As  he  spoke,  he  still  continued  to  pace  up 
and  down,  before  the  bed  of  the  poor  girl,  whose 
eyes  followed,  and  watched  him  with  a  wild  yet 
tender  gaze ;  and  whose  colour  went,  and  came, 
with  a  rapidity  that  proved  the  effect,  which  not 
only  his  words,  but  the  simple  tone  of  his  voice, 
had  upon  her  mind.  He  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  the  same  style,  however,  seldom  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  person  he  addressed,  but  speak- 
ing  in  a  hurried  tone;  and  at  length  he  fell  into  a 
train  of  specious  reasoning,  which  redoubled  the 
agitation  of  Amy,  over  whose  pale  countenance, 
rapid  and  fearful  changes  were  stealing.  Sur- 
prised at  receiving  no  answer,  he  looked  up,  and^ 
pausing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  altered  his  tone 
abruptly. 

**  You  are  ill.  Amy  I  **  he  exclaimed.  **  I  did 
not  mean  to  wound  you  —  indeed,  indeed  I  did 
not:  but  my  temper  is  hasty,  and  I  spoke 
thoughtlessly.  Dear  Amy!  tell  roe  what  I  can 
do,  to  serve  you." 
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As  he  spoke^  she  strove  to  rouse  herself,  and 
replied  in  a  weak  voice,  apparently  with  great 
effort,— 

^Obl  nothing,  nothing,  Philip :  only  ^eak 
once  more  in  that  tone^  and  sit  oDce  more  by 
my  side ;  for  I  have  much  to  say  yet  —  and  it 
&tigiie8  me  to  speak  loud,  and  makes  my  eyes 
swim  to  see  yon  move  .so  quickly ;  and  yet, 
dearest,  I  would  look  on  you,  as  long  as  I  am 
able*  I  would  not  have  my  memory  hateful  to 
you,  Philip — promise  me  that  it  shall  not  be 
so ;  that  when  you  are  happy,  for  I  hope  and 
pray  you  will  be  happy,  promise  me  that  the 
recollection  of  poor  Amy  shall  not  trouble  that 
happiness.  But,  above  all,  promise  me  one 
more  thing,  Philip  —  that  you  will  seek  mercy 
and  fbr^Veness  from  the  same  source  where  — ^ 
dare  I  hope  —  I  have  not  sought  in  vain  ?  Oh, 
Philip !  my  beloved,  may  you  one  day  taste  the 
sweet  and  holy  consolation,  with  which  I,  un-* 
happy,  sinning  creature,  have  been  so  merci-< 
fully  blessed  I  My  voice  is  so  faint,  I  can 
scarcely  speak,''  she  added.  **  Your  sister,  Phi- 
lip, she  will  rejoice  at  my  death,  for  then  her 

c  6 
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wishes  will  be  more  easily  fulfilled,  and  you  "^ill 
wed  that  noUe  lady.  She  told  me  of  it  too 
suddenly ;  but  I  forgive  her,  perhaps  she  did 
not  know  it  would  break  my  heart.  She  used 
harsh  terms,  but  she  knew  well  that  I  de- 
served them.  And  that  noble  lady — she  w31 
love  you-— she  must  love  you;  and  her  birth, 
her  education,  fit  her,  for  your  l^ride.  Love 
her,  Philip,  cherish  her — ever— always.  Ofa  I 
do  not  prize  too  lightly  the  love  of  woman—- 
that  sweet  and  sacred  feeling,  which  death  alone 
can  eradicate,  by  bidding  the  heart,  in  which  it 
is  firmly  rooted,  beat  no  longer.*' 

^' Amy  f  exclaimed  her  companion,  deeply 
moved,  and  more  and  more  alarmed  by  the 
rapid  changes  which  were  vbible  on  her  coun* 
tenance  ^  dear  Amy !  why  should  you  talk 
thus  —  why  agitate  yourself  by  sudi  a  subject  ? 
You  are  sufieriag,"  he  conrinaed,  taking  the 
hand  which  lay  motionless  upon  the  coverlid 
of  the  bed,  but  sdli  thrilled  beneath  his  pres- 
sure. ^  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  whole 
worid  that  Philip  can  do  to  comfort,  or  soothe 
you?'' 
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She  raised  her  ha|d :  the  becUe  eobiir  once 
more  spread  itaeJf  over  her  oheek.  ^'  God  ble$9 
jcHi,  Philip  1*  she  said,  "  my  own  belored 
Philip :  all  that  I  aslcf  ajl  that  I  r^qoir^  at  your 
hands,  is  to  remember  my  last  request.  Fray 
for  me,  Philip  —  pray  for  and  with  me,  that  we 
may  both  be  p^rdoned^  and  that  I,  this  day, 
may  find  mercy  with  my  God.  Bless  you, 
Philip !  now  and  ever  — *  bles%  protect,  and 
guard  you  l** 

She  sank  baqk,  exhausted,  upon  her  pillow, 
and,  as  Dudley  be^t  anxiously  forward,  her  thin 
lips  were  still  parted,  but  without  the  power  of 
articulation.  She  had  fidlen  into  a  kind  of 
stupor,  whidi  was  only  broken  at  intervals,  by 
short  and  convulsive  breathing. 

She  was  evid^oitly  dying.  Convinced  that 
such  was  the  case,  and  speechless  at  first  from 
grief  and  horror,  Dudley  gazed  upon  the  un- 
happy girl  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  burst 
forth,  into  all  the  wild  eloquence  of  sorrow. 

"Amy! **  he  cried,  "my  beloved,  my  injured 
Amy,  I  have  killed  you  I  In  mercy  speak  to 
me.    Tell  me  you  are  yet  alive ;  that  you  will 

c  6 
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yet  live  to  hb  my  bride  —  my  own  dear  acknow- 
ledged bride.  Amy,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? 
Will  you  not  believe  me  when  1  swear,  moat 
Solemnly,  that  no  other  woman  ever  has,  that 
no  other  woman  ever  shall,  usurp  your  place,  in 
my  affections  ?  ^ 

'  She  opened  her  eyes  languidly,  and,  although 
the  full  dark  orb  was  nearly  fixed,  there 
beamed  forth  an  expression  of  rapture.  Again 
she  strove  to  speak,  but  it  was  in  vain.  Taking 
his  hand  between  both  of  hers,  and  lifting  it 
with  difficulty  to  her  lips,  she  collected  all  her 
remaining  energy,  and,  drawing  him  closer^ 
pointed  to  the  sacred  volume  beside  her,  with  an 
cscpression  that  could  not  be  mistaken.  The 
fingers  relaxed  their  grasp,—  the  hand  was  re* 
leased,  —  the  head  fell  back  upon  the  pillow  — 
and  the  spirit  of  the  penitent  was  summoned 
to  that  tribunal,  where  angels  were  already 
tuning  their  harps  of  joy  over  the  sinner  that 
had  repented ! 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE    RENDEZVOUS* 


Itsl  the  very  heart  of  the  forest  of  Savernake, 
there  once  flourished  an  oak  of  an  enormous 
size :  whether  the  h'ghtning  of  heaven,  or  the  axe 
of  the  woodman,  have,  hefore  this  day,  doomed 
that  oak  to  destruction,  may  perhaps  be  better 
known  to  such,  as  now  frequent  those  sylvan 
shades.     Certain  it  is,  that  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  no  tree  could  be  com- 
pared to  it,  rither  for  size  or  beauty :  it  was,  in 
consequence,  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  o{ 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  was  not  unfre- 
quently  used  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  by 
those  who  loved  the  sports  of  the  field.   Strange 
stories  were  afloat,  relating  to  the  uncommon 
sounds,  and  unearthly  apparitions,  which  issued 
fit>m  the  vast  trunk  of  that  tree ;  stories  which 
appeared  all  the  more  strange,  from  the  refleo- 
tioiiy  that  such  things  were  said  to  occur  at  m 
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hour  when  no  one  was  at  hand,  to  see  or  hear 
them.  But  every  village  dame  had  her  own 
version  of  the  tale,  received  from  indubitably 
authority,  together  with  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  far-famed  oak,  the  number  of  men  it 
required  to  encircle  the  trunk,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  could  sit  at  ease  between  the  far* 
spreading  limbs,  —  a  story  which  might  literally 
be  said  to  gain,  in  the  teUing* 

Beneath  the  extensive  branches,  then,  of  this 
tree,  on  the  morning  of  a  bright  autumnal  day, 
stood  Lord  Fleming,  true  to  the  appointment 
he  had  fbrmed  with  his  friend  and  neighbour, 
Sir  Philip  Dudley. 

These  two  young  men  had  been  constant 
companions  from  boyhood :  together,  they  bad 
experienced  the  pride  of  joining,  for  the  first 
time^  in  those  manly  sports  in  which  their 
parents  delighted;  and  now  that  they  sat  in  the 
seat  of  their  fethers,  to  command  where  they 
had  onee  ob^ed,  they  still  loved  to  ramble 
together^  over  the  haunts  of  their  childhood. 
There  were  several  points  of  similarity,  in  the 
characters  of  both ;  but  these  were  accogipapied 
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by  contrasts  ao  violentf  as  to  render  tJie  resem- 
blance scarcely    perceptible.     They  had  the 
same  hi^  spirity    naturallj  the   aame  warm 
temper;  bat  with  this  dtflerenoe^  that,   while 
Fleming  strove  to  oommaod  himself  Dudley 
aimed  only  at  cominanding  others.     They  bad 
the  same  ardent  feelings ;  but  the  feelings  of 
Lord  Tleming    were   more   perouuimt  than 
those  of  his  companioiL     Both  endmsiastie)  the 
seal  of  Phil^  Dudley  was  manifated  on  erery 
trifial  occasian^  while  that  of  the  young  noble* 
man   was   deeper,  firmer^  but    less    evident. 
Lord  Fleming  was  proud,  but  his  pride  was 
nnder  subjection,  even  though  it  sprang  from 
oonsdous  rectitude.     Sir   Philip   Dudley  was 
proud,  but  he  boasted,  he  glorkd  in  that  pride ; 
and,  i^Le  the  first  angel  that  fell,  was  even 
proud,  of  being  proud.     Both  polished.   Sir 
Philip's  refinement  was  that  of  station  alonei 
to  which  his  firiend  added  a  superior  and  cul** 
tiraled  intdlect.      In  one  point,  indeed,  n<$ 
similariQr  could  be  found ;   for  altbou^  Flem^ 
ing,  both  in  conversation  and  msDner,  dis* 
flayed  a  cheerful  livieliness,  yet  he  was  far  from 
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possessing  that  extraordinary  and  often  ill- 
placed  merriment,  which  frequently  character- 
ised the  deportment  of  Sir  Philip,  more  par- 
ticularly under  circumstances  of  distress,  or 
auction  of  any  kind. 

Those  who  did  not  care,  or  knew  not  how, 
to  read  the  human  heart,  pronounced  him  at 
once  unfeeling;  but  Walter  had  studied  the 
character  of  his  friend,  and  was  well  aware  that 
the  reckless  tone  of  Dudley's  conversation  was 
frequently  used  by  him,  as  a  n^ask  to  conceal 
the  grief,  he  would  have  blushed  to  avow.  In 
religion  and  politics  they  had  ever  differed ; 
for  the  family  of  Dudley  were  zealous  papists, 
and  unhesitating  supporters  of  every  measure 
which  the  crown  either  advanced,  or  upheld, 
while  that  of  Fleming  had  ever  been  loyal, 
and  unwavering  in  their  allegiance,  but,  as  we 
have  had  cause  to  show,  the  opinions  of  the 
young  ranger  were  not  so  easily  swayed*  He 
was  much  beloved  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  resided,  while  Sir  Philip  and  his 
sister  were^  for  the  most  part,  disliked*  Indeed, 
Jane  Dudley  was  the  counterpart  of 
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her  brother,  with  this  difference^  that  his  disM 

position   was   exaggerated  in   hers,  while  she 

surpassed   him   in   ambition,  shrewdness,  and 

knowledge  of  mankind.     Possessing  an  extras 

ordinary  influence  over  her  brother^s  mind,  it 

was  she  who  had  strongly  and  effectually  com<* 

bated  the  resolution  he  had  at  one  time  nearly 

formed,  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  Hubert 

Morice;  while,  by  working  skilfully  upon  his 

vanity  and  his  pride,  she  at  length  prevailed 

on  him  to  prefer  a  suit,   (which  had  proved 

unsuccessful,)  to  the  beautifiil  Mary  Savile. 

Returning  from  a  long  though  necessary  di- 
gression, we  shall  find  the  yoimg  ranger  stand- 
ing beneath  the  oak,  leaning  upon  his  rifle,  and 
plunged  in  profound  meditation,  occasionally 
lifting  his  eyes  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  wonder  at  Sir  Philip's  absence ;  but  his 
mind  and  his  heart  were  so  full  of  other  specu* 
ladons,  as  left  him  little  space  for  wonder.  So* 
litude,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  appeared  to  him 
&r  more  desirable  than  the  society  of  any  person 
but  one  would  have  proved,  —  permitting  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  trwi  of  thought,  which,  like  some 
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soft  wind  traveUing  upward  from  the  south,  and 
wafting  to  the  sense  of  the  wanderer  the  fra^ 
grance  of  the  sweet  and  fertile  climes  whence 
he  came  -^*  bore  to  Walter  Fleming  the  delio^ht* 
ful  memory  of  her,  he  held  so  dear.  Eveiy 
reflection,  if  that  luxury  of  the  mind  where  feel^ 
ing  enjoys  an  undue  advantage  over  thought, 
can  be  designated  by  so  grave  a  name,  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day;  and  the  low  earnest  tones  of 
the  voice  he  loved,  still  sounded  in  his  ear. 
Blessed  mood  I  He  could  pause,  and  -measure, 
and  dwell  upon  his  portion  of  happiness,  with- 
out that  wild  excitement  which,  in  the  presence 
of  his  beloved,  usurped  the  place  of  the  calm,  he 
now  enjoyed. 

Fleming  gazed  frequently  around,  and  ap* 
peared  to  demand  sympathy  from  the  inani<p 
mate  objects  which  met  his  eye  —  objects  he  had 
loved  from  childhood  —  lofty  trees,  and  sunny 
glades,  and  the  luxuriant  expanse  of  turf,  stud* 
ded  with  moss  and  wild  flowers,  on  which  he 
stood.  And  then  he  thought  upon  the  time, 
when  he  would  wander  in   those  well  known 
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paths  with  a  gentle  form  beside  him,  and  a 

hand  pressed  in  his ;  when  those  shades  which  he 

had  erer  loved,  would  be  sanctified  by  her  pre« 

senoe;  when,  far  frcmi  the  glare  and  glitter  of 

the  court,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  his  pro« 

miaed  bride,  —  oh  !  how  doubly  beautiful  would 

they  become^  when  he  led  her  forward  in  these 

remote  paths,  where  the  sweet  and  unrestrained 

conmiunjon  of  sjrmpathy  would  be  fi'ee  from  the 

listening  ear  of  the  worldling,  and  companioned 

only  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature ! 

Suddenly  awakening  from  such  dreams  as 
theses  Lord  Hemiog  remembered  to  wonder  at 
his  friend's  absence,  and,  almost  as  suddenly,  the 
thought  strudilum,  that  by  one  or  other  means, 
Sir  Philip  Dudley  might  have  heard  of  the  suc-^ 
cess  of  bis  suit^  with  the  Queen's  adopted  daugh- 
ter, as  Mary  Savile  was  not  unfrequently  called. 
Had  the  young  ranger  believed  that  his  friend's 
attachment  in  any  d^ree  equalled  his  own,  he 
would  have  esperienced  a  compassion  which, 
accordixig  to  his  present  notions,  the  circum- 
stances did  not  require.  That  Sir  Philip  ad- 
mired Mary  Savile  was  evident,  that  he  had 
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sought  her  hand  was  certain ;  but  Fleming  could 
ill  understand  the  lukewarmness  which  charac** 
terised  the  attentions  of  Dudley,  excepting  by 
the  belief  that  his  heart  was  still  engaged,  to  the 
"  Flower  of  the  Forest.'* 

Such  reflections  as  these  occupied  the  young 
nobleman's  mind,  when  the  unconscious  object 
of  so  much  musing  appeared  at  the  end  of  a 
neighbouring  glade,  hurrying  with  rapid  strides 
towards  the  place  of  meeting.  Walter  no  sooner 
perceived,  than  he  hastened  towards  him ;  but,  in 
extending  his  hand  to  greet  his  friend,  he  was 
both  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  changed  and 
extraordinary  aspect,  which  Dudley  bore.  Had 
he  indeed  been  seized  with  sudden  madness,  of 
the  most  distressing  character,  he  could  scarcely 
have  borne  the  external  marks  of  derangement 
more  palpably,  than  at  this  moment.  His 
cheeks  were  ashy  white,  his  lips  colourless,  and 
there  was  a  wild  disorder  in  his  hair,  and  an 
unsettled  fire  in  his  eye,  that  might  well  have 
inspired  any  one  who  saw  him,  with  surprise 
and  compassion. 

<<  Dudley ! "  exclaimed  his  companion,  as  he 
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grasped  the  burning  hand  that  was  extended 

towards  binx  -^  ^'  Dudley  I  what  has  happened  ?  '^ 

He  could  not  proceed,  and  his  eyes  were 

still  rivetted  upon  the  altered  countenance  be*p 

fore  him. 

'<  I  have  heard  of  nothing/'  replied  the  other, 

xn  a  tone  of  gaiety,  so  evidently  forced  as  to  be 

pmnful,  ^  excepting,  that  when  I  inquired  into 

the  progress  that  the  day  had  made,  I  pictured 

to  myself  the  impatient  Fleming  fretting  beneath 

the  oak,  and  cursing  the  tardiness  of  his  Griend ; 

and  so,  in  good  sooth,  most  noble  ranger,  I 

have  performed  the  distance  at  such  a  paoe^ 

that  the  fastest   trotter  in   my   stable  would 

scarcely  have  left  his  master  behind.     But  here 

I  am  at  length,  to  do  your  bidding,  primed  and 

loaded^  with  a  steady  hand  and  an  unwavering 

eye.    'Sdeath  I  how  sultry  it  is  !    The  summer 

lias  forgotten  to  leave  us,  and  October  is  well 

Aigh  as  insupportable  as  June.", 

He  flung  off  his  hat  as  he  spoke^  and  tore 
^ypen  his  vest,  thereby  adding  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  wildness  of  his  appearance, 

<*I>vbdl^,"   rejoined  bis  companion,  whose 
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astonishment  was  gradually  increasing,  ^^it  is 
useless  to  attempt  persuading  me,  that  you  are 
not  suffisring  under  terrible  emotion  of  one  kind 
or  another,  mere  bodily  fatiguej  to  which  you 
have  ever  been  accustomed,  could  not  account 
for  such  a  change  in  your  appearance.  Will 
you  not  tell  me,  Dudley,  will  you  not  infoitn 
me  if  any  thing  has  happened,  to  grieve  or  dis* 
tress  you  ?  " 

<<  Fleming,"  interrupted  the  odier,  hastily; 
^*  there  may  surely  exist  a  thousand  causes  for 
uneasiness,  within  a  man's  own  breast,  which  he 
is  not  called  upon  to  lay  open  before  the  eyes, 
of  the  whole  world.  I,  like  many  others,  may 
have  experienced  some  annoyance ;  and  because 
last  night  might  have  been  a  sleepless  one,  and 
this  morning's  walk  long  and  hurried,  surely  I 
may  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  a  pale  &ce^ 
without  all  the  tedious  inquiries,  of  a  self^onsti*- 
tuted  physician." 

"  I  am  grieved,"  replied  Fleming,  "  that  you 
should  so  far  misunderstand  my  motivesi  ot 
dass  me  with  the  general  herd,  Dudley ;  but,  as 
you  consider  my  interest  intrusive^  we  will 
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dioose  another  subject  of  discourtfe ;  and  do  what 
50aimiQ,BotfaatIam  not  cheated  of  yout  society 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.** 

^  1  require  nothing  better,"  said  the  other, 
as  if  relieyed  by  the  possibility  of  ehmiging  die 
conversation :  **  we  will  wander  as  long  as  yoa 
please ;  for  I  have  a  murderous  design  upon  the 
noblest  buck  in  Sayemake^  which  I  marked  the 
Other  day,  as  I  rode  with  my  sister  throu^  the 
Ibrest ;  and  tfaen^  Walter,  you  shall  oome  home 
with  me  to  Hillsford,  where  the  said  Jane  will 
provide  as  good  a  supper,  as  ever  yet  pro*- 
voked   the  appetites   of  two   fiimished  sports- 
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^  The  name  of  your  fair  sister,  coupled  with 
the  invitation,''  rejoined  Flemings  **  forbids  me 
to  press  the  one  which  I  had  already  intended  for 
your  consideration,  namely,  that  I  should  play 
the  host  to-day.  But  as  you  will,  so  that  you 
pledge  your  word  to  release  me  early  to-mor« 
row;  for  I  am  expected  at  hotne^  having  (^ late 
sadly  neglected  the  duties  of  my  rangership.." 

^  Troly^''  observed  Sir  Philip,  as  they  walked 
leisuxdy  on  together,  *^  it  was  .b«t  the  other  day 
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I  dverheard  some  thankless  churls  presuming  to 
wonder  at  your  absence,  as  if  the  base-born 
hinds  had  nothing  better  to  do,  than  question 
our  proceedings.  It  is  your  own  fault,  Walter, 
believe  me:  you  are  too  condescending,  top 
lenient,  in  your  treatment  of  the  underlings, 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal.'* 

He  spoke  hurriedly;  and,  although  he  ex- 
pressed no  more  than  hb  usual  sentiments,  it 
was  easy  to  discover  that  he  spoke  merely  fo^ 
the  sake  of  speaking,  and  was  eager  to  maintain 
any  conversation,  that  turned  upon  indifferent 
Bubjects. 

Lord  Fleming  perceived  that  this  was  the 
case,  and  he  therefore  replied,  ^<  I  think  not : 
hitherto  I  have  experienced  much  gratitude  an^ 
fidelity ;  and  even  if  one  or  two  fail  in  theif 
duty,  that  would  be  a  sorry  reason  for  changing 
my  demeanour  to  the  mass,  Resides,  Dudley, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  I  consider  it 
doubly  incumbent,  upon  those  who  possess  any 
influence  as  landed  proprietors,  to  exercise  and 
jjnprove  that  influence  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  turned  to  account  in  times  of  trouble  aod 
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(nvil  discord :  to  gain  the  confidence^  and  win  over 
the  afiEections  of  the  people^  by  justifiable  means^ 
so  that  in  the  moment  of  trial  you  may  depend 
upon  their  support,  and  direct  that  support  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  good,  and  the  restore 
ation  of  the  public  peace,  is  surely  an  undertaking 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  aristocracy.'' 
^*  I  do  not  place  such  implicit  trust,  either  in 
their  gratitude,  or  their  constancy, ''   rejoined 
Sir  Philip :  '^  should  the  crisis,  which  you  inde- 
pendents appear  to  accelerate  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  at  length  burst  upon  the  coun* 
tiy  in  the  form  of  a  civil  war,  we  shall  then 
learn  how  far  the  assistance  of  that  sublime 
mass  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  termed  '  the 
people,'  is  to  be  depended  upon." 

'^  You  speak  in  your  usual  unqualified  man« 
ner,"  replied  Fleming:  '^  and  believe  me,  your  as* 
sertions  are  unfounded.  In  the  present  juncture 
it  is  obvious,  that  faction,  under  the  name  of  pia-% 
triotism,  aims  but  too  frequently  at  indulging  its 
own  private  revenge,  by  opposing  indiscrimi- 
nately every  measure  proposed  by  the  adverse 
party.  But  there  may  be  —  ay,  and  the  late  pro-r 
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eeedings  prove  that  die  Parliament  of  Ekigland 
still  contains  some  few  membersy  whom  neither 
the  dread  of  those  in  power,  nor  —  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  fearful  toa  faithful  subject — theimpu- 
tation  of  disloyalty,  can  deter  from  pursuing  that 
}ine  of  conduct,  not  only  due  to  their  country, 
but  which  is  at  the  same  time,  in  their  opinion, 
the  best  calculated  to  secure  the  tottering  dy- 
nasty of  the  Stuarts." 

<<  Strange  means  are  practised  to  efiect  such 
an  end,"  insisted  Sir  Philip,  **by  filling  the 
heads  of  the  vulgar  with  your  own  exalted  no- 
tions of  fireedom,  and  independence,  when,  but 
&r  their  teachers,  they  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  grovel  in  the  ignorance,  for  which 
nature  has  fitted  them.  No,  no!  Fleming; 
leave  the  wounded  hornet  in  the  dust,  where 
he  has  fallen,  or  at  least  express  no  surprise, 
that  in  the  moment  of  returning  strength,  his 
sting  be  turned  against  the  hand  that  raised 
him." 

**  Dudley,**  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  were  I  so 
inclined,  I  think  I  could  prove  that  your  figure 
is  incorrect ;  but  this  is  a  subject  I  would  fain 
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altogedi^r,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
express  opinioiis  so  utterly  unworthy ;  and  why 
dioaki  we,  on  such  a  morning,  and  in  such  a 
scene  as  this,  select  the  only  topic  on  which  we 
are  sure  to  differ,  — •  the  modern  embodying  of 
the  torch  of  discord,  -—politics,  which  appear  to 
give  every  one  a  right  to  be  unjust,  and  per- 
sonal, in  bis  attack  upon  his  best  and  oldest 
friend?     You,  Philip,"   be   added  good    hu« 
mouredly,  ''who  give  me  credit  for  a  better 
motive,  than  I  can  often  boast,  for  every  word, 
and  action,  in  private  concerns,  why   should 
you  doubt  my  nnoeri^  in  public  affairs  ?  That 
is  the  worst  ordeal,  through   which   we    are 
doomed  to  pass,^  (his  mind  reverting,  as  he 
spoke,  to  the  conversation  with  Mary  Savile,) 
**  that  those  who  know  us  best,  think  proper  to 
doubt  our  loyalty,  merely  because  we  differ 
fhxn  them,  in  the  manifestation  thereof." 

''  It   is   not  exactly  your  sincerity,  that  I 

doubt,  or  your  loyalty  either,  Walter,"  rejoined 

Dudley ;  '^  at  least  —  but  that  would  lead  me 

into  a  long  discussion,  and  this  has  lasted  too 

lon^  for  my  patience,  already.     After  all,  it 
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sprang  from  no  mention  I  made,  either  of 
public  life,  or  politics ;  I  was  merely  speaking  of 
your  treatment  of  your  inferiors,  in  a  limited 
sense,  as  master  of  a  household,  ranger  of  the 
£>re8t,  and  lord  of  the  manor." 

^^In  that  particular,"  answered  Lord  Fle- 
ming, **  I  inherit  a  portion  of  the  feudal  spirit 
of  my  ancestry;  loving  ta  watch  over  my 
vassals,  and  be  their  friend,  as  well  as  their 
suzerain.  Nor  do  I  blush  to  own  the  pride 
and  delight  I  experience  in  the  implicit  confi- 
dence, which  some  of  these  poor  people  place 
in  me;  and  often  it  lies  in  my  power  to  assuage 
their  sorrows,  and  minister  to  their  wants — ^with- 
out  any  great  effort  of  magnanimity ;"  he  added, 
as  if  fearful  his  words  might  imply  a  boast. 

They  proceeded  in  silence,  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  Sir  I%ilip,  as  if  he  had  ever  since 
been  weighing  the  words  of  his  friend,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Well,  well!  tastes  differ;  for  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  satisfaction,  to  be  derived 
from  some  tedious  detail  of  pecuniary  distress, 
which  is  wound  up  by  a  petition,  or  at  best  a 
wearisome  catalogue  of  domestic  afflictions.** 
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'*  And  yet,  Dudley,**  replied  his  companion, 

fieriously,  **  those  afflictions,  whose  enumeration 

you    term   wearisome,   spring    from    feelings, 

which  have  an  echo  in  every  breast.     It  does 

not  require  either  refinement,  or  cultivation,  to 

lead  the  widow  or  the  orphan  to  the  grave  of 

those  they  loved,  and  bid  them  kneel  and  weep 

upon  the  sod,  that  hides  the  departed  from  their 

sight.     Nor  is  it^"  he  spoke  in  a  stQl   mord 

earnest  and  impressive  tone,  ^'  nor  is  it  in  the 

halls  of  the  high,  and  the  noble,  alone,  that 

scalding  tears  are  wrung  from  the  brow  of  a 

fiither,  over  the  disgrace  of  a  loved  and  only 

child.      You    understand   me,    Dudley,"    he 

added,  for  the  other  was  silent,  '*  and  I  wish 

and  intend  that  you  should  do  so :  I  am  en-% 

tering  upon  a  difiicult  subject,  requiring  infi<r 

nite  delicacy,  and  am  well  aware  how  ill  it 

would  become  me,  to  assume  the  character  of  a 

flionitor.      But  our  long  friendship  is,  surely, 

sufficients  to  authorise  my  speaking  without 

reserve^  as  a  brodier.    Last    night,   I>udley, 

having  occasion  to  arriange  some  aflairs,  I  sent 

tor  Hubert  Morice,  the  faithful  servant  of  my 
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fkther,  who  bequeathed  to  him,  the  forest  lodge 
in  which  he  now  resddes.  I  scarcely  recognised 
the  man,  Dudley,  his  proud,  honest  bearing 
was  gone,  a  reckless  melancholy  was  written 
upon  his  countenance,  and  his  once  open  glance 
was  fiill  of  su^icious  meaning,  as  if  he  dreaded 
that  the  finger  of  scorn  might  be  lifted  against 
him.  When  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  home  **  I 
have  no  home,''  he  replied.  "  My  wife  is  dead ; 
and  my  daughter  — would  she  were !  I  have  a 
house.  Lord  Fleming-^ but  no  home  ! " 

Had  the  young  ranger  fixed  his  eyes  up<ni 
the  person  he  was  at  this  moment  addressing, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  sus- 
pected, there  was  some  connection  between  the 
subject  on  which  they  were  now  entering,  and 
the  cause  of  Dudley's  previous  agitation.  He 
did  not  reply  for  afew  seconds ;  and  then  heez.- 
daimed,  in  a  hoarse  tone,  *'  As  soon  as  you  have 
concluded,  I  may,  peihaps,  be  permitted  to  in- 
quire, for  what  purpose  you  divert  me  with  these 
very  subjects,  which,  but  a  moment  ago,  I  pro- 
nounced ungenial,  and  uninteresting." 

<^  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  other.     *^  It  is 
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my  earnest  wish,  and  endeayour,  to  raise  within 
your  bosom  the  spark  of  compoasicMi,  which  has 
slumbered  too  long :  feeling  the  inefficiency  of 
my  own  eloquence,  I  judged  it  expedioit  to  de- 
pict the  misery  and  wretchedness,  to  which  I 
myself  liave  been  an  eye-witness.     Let  me  en- 
treat you,  Dudl^,  to  pause,  ere  you  load  your 
conscience  with  an  increase  of  crime,  and  lay 
up,  for  after  years,  a  store  of  sorrow,  and  re- 
morse, which  believe  me^  no  future  success  or 
prosperity  can  ever  stifle.** 

Sir  Philip  heard  him ;  but  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty he  did  so*  Turning  sharply  round  — 
«« 'Fleming,*'  he  cried,  *'  we  have  known  each 
other  too  long,  for  you  to  believe  me  deq)icable 
enough,  to  tolerate  such  language,  even  from 
yourself  This  conversation  must  be  changed, 
or  we  most  part;  for  I  will  never  suffer  any  man 
fareathing,  to  insult  me  with  impunity,  even 
thougih  he  presume  upon  long  acquaintance,  or, 
as  you  are  so  fond  of  the  expression,  upon  early 
friendship.^* 

**  I  have  not  insulted  you,  Dudley,**  rejoined 
his  companion,  calmly:  **  I  merely  spoke  on  a 
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subject  which  nearly  concerns  us  both ;  and  that, 
with  every  possible  consideration  fot  your  feel- 
mgs. 

Sir  Philip  Dudley's  reflections,  at  this  mo^ 
ment,  were  of  a  nature  that  nearly  deprived  him 
of  reason. 

"  May  I  venture  to  inquire,**  he  said,  "  why 
Lord  Fleming  takes  such  a  lively  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Hubert  Morice." 

"  I  have  before  told  you,"  he  answered,  "  that 
the  family  have  ever  been  faithful,  and  devoted, 
in  their  service  to  mine.  Hubert  was  my 
father's  confidential  servant  for  many  years ;  and 
poor  Amy  was  the  godchild,  and  &vourite^  of 
iny  beloved  mother.  Do  you  know,  Dudley, 
she  loved  the  little  peasant  as  a  daughter,  and 
on  her  death  bed  she  bade  me  watch  over,  and 
provide  for  her,  —  and  in  case,"  —  the  young 
man's  tone  became  more  impressive,  '^and  in 
case  of  her  marriage,  a  sum  of  money  was  left 
in  my  hands  as  her  portion." 

**  Lord  Fleming,"  exclaimed  the  other,  witli 
increasing  anger,  **  I  will  not  imitate  either 
your  timidity,  or  your  want  of  candour,  by  pre» 
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tehding  to  misunderstand  your  insinuations  ; 
but  I  will  ask  you,  by  what  right  you  dare  to 
•question  or  control  my  actions/' 

"Dare!"  repeated  Fleming  with  a  smile; 
^^  that  is  a  strange  word,  Dudley:  but  let  it  pass; 
my  fear  of  wounding  your  feelings,  has  been 
construed  into  cowardice,  and  duplicity,  —  to 
neither  of  which  do  I  plead  guilty.  But  your 
question  shall  be  answered,  even  though  put  in 
so  peremptory  a  tone." 

He  paused  to  breathe,  for  he  had  spoken 
hastily ;  and  there  was  no  slight  display  of  vehe- 
mence in  his  tone  and  manner,  as  he  continued, 
^  As  ranger  of  the  forest,  I  would  see  justice 
done  to  its  inhabitants ;  as  the  master  of  Hu« 
bert  Morice,  and  die  voluntary  guardian  of  his 
daughter,  I  request  — nay,  I  require  — that  you 
make  due  reparation  to  the  unfortunate  Amy." 

The  lip  of  Sir  Philip  curled  with  a  proud 
and  scornful  expression.  Unsheathing  his  sword, 
and  throwing  his  rifle  on  the  grass,  *^  Thus," 
he  exclaimed,  **  do  I  reply  to  the  man,  with 
whose  insolent  eloquence,  I  do  not  pretend  to 

eopel" 
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Lord  Fleming  was  not  slow  in  following  his 
example:  he  had  striven  for  some  time  to  qneU 
the  indignation  which  Dudley's  conduct  had  in* 
spired ;  and  now,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so  any  longer,  and  that  he  felt  his  high 
spirit  rising  within  him,  he  drew  his  sword  has* 
tily,  and  willingly. 

"  Sir  Philip  Dudley/'  he  said,  "  you  need  no 
preceptor  in  the  language  of  abuse:  the  epithets 
which  you  have  this  day  bestowed  upon  me,  are 
as  fiJse  as  they  are  contemptible;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  I  should  esteem  both 
them,  and  you,  beneath  my  consideration,  did 
not  the  remembrance  of  that  friendship,  on 
which  you  set  so  slight  a  value,  call  upon  me  to 
treat  you  in  a  manner,  your  conduct  scarcely 
deserves/' 

As  he  spoke,  some  foresters  attracted  by  the 
loud  and  angry  voices  of  the  disputants,  hurried 
to  the  spot,  and  endeavoured  to  separate  them  : 
but  the  blood  of  the  Flemings  was  roused,  and 
with  a  degree  of  haughtiness,  which  would  have 
seemed  more  natural  in  his  companion,  the 
young  ranger  rebuked  the  intruders,  and  cen- 
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sored  their  interference  as  presumptaou^  a]« 
thong\i  the  elder  among  them  took  upon  him'- 
aelf,  to  remmd  Ixnrd  Fleming  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  court.     The  men  at  length  withdrew^  fome- 
what  abariied,  and  i^iparently  not  well  pleased 
at  the  unusual  deportment  of  their  lord :  but 
leaving  the  spot  with  reluctant  steps,  their  curi- 
osity was  in  aome  degree  gratifiedi  by  overhear* 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  conversation  that  ensued 
Their  sadden  appearance,  and  the  delay  it  oc- 
casionedy  gave  Sir  Philip  Dudley  space  for  a 
reflection,  that  made  him  return  his  sword  to  the 
scabbard,  as  hastily  as  he  had  drawn  it  thence. 

^  ^ol   he  said,  in  an  altered  tone,  where 
despair  had  taken  the  place  of  anger,  no  I   I 
bave  enough  upon  my  conscience  already,  and 
though  jou  might  have  tempered  your  words, 
Fleming,  or  avoided  all  mention  of  a  subject 
that  can  in  no  way  concern  you,  I  will  not  con- 
clude this  day,  this  terrible  day,  by  staining  my 
hands  in  your  blood." 

*^  You  forget,  perhaps,"  observed  the  other 
drily ;  ^  that  you  are  speaking  to  one  who  has  not 
suffident  command  over  himself,  to  shift  the 
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direction  of  his  feelings  so  abruptly :  it  was  far 
from  my  intention,  to  dispute  with  you,  on  any 
subject ;  but  you  were  bent  upon  provoking  me, 
and  now  that  you  have  succeeded,  you  think 
proper  to  sheathe  your  sword,  and  refuse  that 
satis&ction  which  you  —  yourself  the  aggres- 
sor— ^but  a  moment  ago  demanded  at  my  hands." 

"  True,"  replied  Sir  Philip,  with  melancholy 
pertinacity ;  "  I  act  upon  impulse :  it  is  not  the 
first  time  you  learn  the  leading  feature  of  my 
character." 

"  I  see  no  need,  however,"  insisted  Lord 
Fleming,  **  that  I  should  be  made  the  sport  of 
your  caprice,  or  called  upon  to  bear  the  failings 
which  you  appear  to  cherish." 

"  They  are  my  largest  possession,  Walter," 
exclaimed  Dudley,  in  a  tone  of  familiarity  which 
would  scarcely  have  led  any  one  to  believe,  that 
the  friend  he  was  now  addressing,  had  been  laden 
with  invectives  the  moment  before.  <'  But,  if 
nothing  short  of  my  death  can  appease  your 
wounded  dignity,  yon  shining  blade,  or  the 
butt  end  of  either  rifle,  would  do  the  business  in 
half  a  second.  Be  assured  I  will  not  stand  in 
your  way :  on  the  contrary,  such  an  act  would 
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increase  my  gratitude,  Alas  t  for  those  gallant 
days  of  old,  when  to  rid  your  friend  of  a  weari- 
some existence^  at  his  own  desire^  was  accounted 
a  proof  of  kindness  ! " 

Lord  Fleming  did  not  answer;  for  the  voice 
of  Dudley,  at  this  instant,  re-awakened  all  his 
former  suspicions,  and  inclined  his  heart  not 
only  to  forgiveness,  but  to  compassion :  he 
sheathed  his  sword ;  he  raised  his  rifle  from  the 
ground,  and  walked  on  for  some  hundred  yards, 
without  opening  his  lips. 

Dudley  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  You  will 
not,  then,  forgive  me,"  he  said,  ^*  for  cheating 
you  of  the  diversion  of  a  passe  cTarmes  f  " 

**On  the  contrary,"  replied   Fleming,   ex- 
tending his  hand,  in  an  open  and  even  afiec* 
tionate  manner,  ^*I  thank  you   sincerely,  for 
sparing  me  so  bitter  a  trial ;  yet  hear  me  once 
more  Philip,  as  a  suppliant,  —  an  earnest,  hum« 
ble  suppliant,  —  for  yourself,  and  that  poor  girl ; 
you  love  her,  I  know  —  I  am  sure,  you  love 
her,  as  man  can  never  love  but  once.    Her  birth 
is  lowly,  but  her  education  is  fitted  for  a  higher 
sphere.     She  is  beautiful,  and  till   now  vir- 
tuous.   Philip  1"  he  added,  once  more  pressing 
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the  unreluctant  hand,  "you  forgive  me-— 
my  words  have  some  effect  upon  your  mind : 
rise  superior  to  the  whispers  of  pride,  and 
ambition ;  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
nobler  nature ;  rescue  the  woman  that  you  love 
from  sorrow  and  disgrace,  take  her  to  your 
heart  and  home,  and,  in  the  calm  blessedness 
of  domestic  life,  defy  the  petty  sneers,  and 
despicable  raillery  of  the  world  ! " 

As  Fleming  spoke,  the  countenance  of  Sir 
Philip  Dudley  presented  every  varied  emotion, 
of  tenderness,  sorrow,  and  remorse.  He  averted 
his  head  at  length,  and  pressing  his  hand 
tightly  on  his  brow ;  **  Hush,  Walter,"  he  re- 
plied, while  his  voice  sounded  deeper,  and  more 
hollow  than  before;  "your  counsel  comes  too 
late.  Amy  Morice  expired  this  morning,  before 
my  eyes,  and  now  lies  a  corpse  in  her  &ther's 
cottage.** 

Again  Lord  Fleming  was  silent.  "  Poor 
child  I  poor  Amy !  '*  he  burst  forth  at  length ; 
"could  I  have  divined  this,  how  studiously 
should  I  have  avoided  an  appeal,  as  useless  as 
it  is  distressing.  Dudley,  from  my  very  heart 
I  pity  yon  —  from  my  very  heart  I  wish  that  it 
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lay  in  my  power  to  console,  to  soothe^  and 
pacify  yotu" 

**I  require   no   consolation,"  rejoined   the 
otiier^  with  an  abrupt  and  constrained  calm- 
ness ;  ^*  the  circumstances  admit  of  none ;  and  it 
were  sorry  philosophy,  which  searched  for  that, 
in   whose  enstence  it  did  not  believe.    You 
speak  of  consolation,  Walter,  and  you  stand 
there  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  as 
if  it  would  spring  up  from  the  dull  earth.     But 
corner  noble  ranger ;    let  us  advance  on  our 
way,  the  hours  are  passing   swiftly,  and  our 
guns  have  been  too  long  idle." 

They  once  more  proceeded,  and  Fleming 
vainly  struggled  with  himself  to  break  a  silence 
that  was  painful  to  both;  but  every  topic 
seemed  so  completely  at  variance  with  the  sad 
tenor  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  broach  any  subject  of  discourse.  Sir  Philip 
Dudley  walked  on  at  a  hurried  but  unequal 
pace,  rallying  his  friend  from  time  to  time, 
upon  his  taciturnity,  and  by  degrees  giving  way 
to  that  mood  of  reckless  mirth,  which  appeared 
almost  awful  at  such  a  moment 

**  Lord  Fleming,"  he  exclaimed,  with  mock 
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gravity,  "  I  have  been  anxiously  expecting  to 
benefit  by  the  meditations,  which  have  made 
you  rather  a  dull  companion  during  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Watching  the  sage  expression 
of  your  countenance,  I  have  been  divided  in 
^y  opinion,  whether  your  deliberations  related 
to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the 
process  of  vegetation  in  this  nether  world,  since 
your  eyes  are  occasionally  lifted  upward,  and  as 
abruptly  cast  upon  the  ground  with  an  air  of 
philosophical  inquiry.  Yet,  prithee !  if  such 
be  the  case,  impart  not  to  my  unlearned  ear, 
the  result  of  your  observations :  rather  assist  me 
to  some  pleasing  conceit,  or  well-turned  jest,'far 
better  adapted  to  my  present  humour.'' 

"Nay,"  replied  his  companion,  "that  were 
difficult,  and  scarcely  acceptable;  for  sure  am  I, 
that  the  sounds  of  mirth,  and  gaiety,  would 
fall  upon  your  ear  with  a  harsh  and  grating 
sound,  at  such  a  moment  as  this." 

"  Then,  by  our  Lady,  "  observed  the  other, 
"you  are  wholly  mistaken;  for  never  would  the 
voice  of  my  patron.  Mirth,  be  more  pleasing, 
than  at  this  moment  I  did  but  jest,  in  calling 
you  philosopher;  for  to  moral  philosophy,  at 
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least,  yon  lay  no  claim*  Pshaw,  Fleming  I  you 
woiild  bin  persuade  me  to  cry,  with  your  fa* 
Yourite  Roundhead, 

*  Hence,  Tun  deluding  joys  I  * 

a  strain  that  I  could  never  sing  in  tune. 
So  I  will  e'en  proceed,  and  enjoy  my  merry 
mood  alone ;  for  you,  I  see^  will  check  my  flow 
of  spirits,  and  damp  the  ardour  of  my  gaiety. 
Then  fare  ye  well.  Lord  Pleming,"  he  cried ; 
^and  let  us  not  meet  again,  till  you  have  re- 
membered how  to  smile,  and  jest,  once  more." 

"Nay,  Dudley,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "I 
win  accompany  you." 

*<  One  half  hour's  solitude,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Philips  in  the  same  careless  tone :  ^^  that  wo- 
begone  &ce  might  prove  infectious ;  and  I  have 
no  fancy  for  spending  the  best  hours  of  so 
bright  a  day,  in  useless  inaction,  or  vain  lament- 
ation. A  successful  aim  or  two,  Walter,  will 
restore  your  equanimity,  and  should  we  not 
meet  before^  remember  that  Jane  and  her  ban- 
quet await  us  at  even." 

Thus  saying,  and  saluting  his  friend  as  he 
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passed  Sir  Philip  Dudley  shouldered  his  rifle^ 
and  broke  forth  into  a  popular  roundday  of  the 
times. 

"  Oh,  youth  18  the  time  for  pleasure  and  joy, 

''  And  age  is  the  time  for  sorrow ; 
"  Be  the  smiles  of  to-day  without  aDoy, 

"  For  tears  may  flow  on  the  morrow." 

Plunging  into  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  he  was 
soon  out  of  sight ;  but,  for  some  time  after,  Lord 
Fleming  heard  the  receding  sounds  of  his  wild 
but  liarmonious  voice,  growing  fainter,  and 
fainter,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
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CHAP.   IV. 


THE   SPORT. 


Once  more  alone,  solitude  no  longer  appeared 
so  desirable  in  the  aigfat  of  the  young  ranger, 
as  when  we  first  found  him  standing  beneath 
the   old  oak*      The  conversation  which    had 
taken  place  between  Dudley  and  himself,  their 
subsequent  altercation,  the  sad  intelligence  of 
Amy's  death,  and  the  assumed  levity  of  his 
friend,  all  combined  to  impress  Fleming  with  a 
melancholy,  which,  a  few  hours  before,  he  would 
have   believed  himself  incapable    of   feeling. 
Tbe  contrast  between  his  own  position,  and  that 
of  the  unfortunate  though  erring  Dudley ;  the 
knowledge  of  what  his  own  feelings  would  have 
been  under  similar  circumstances,  when  grief  for 
the  loss  of  one  still  loved,  could  not  but  be 
aggravated  by  remorse ;  every  reflection  which 
crowded  upon  the  busy  mind  of  Flemings  in- 
duced him  to  pity,  even  where  he  condemned. 
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Like  the  generality  of  those  who  are  endowed 
with  an  ardent  imagination,  the  young  ranger 
was  subject  to  great  variability  of  mood  —  or 
rather,  that  mood  was  easily  aflFected  by  exter- 
nal influences ;  and  as  he  sauntered  carelessly 
along,  scarcely  observing  whither  he  went.  Lord 
Fleming's  step'  was  neither  so  light,  nor  so 
rapid,  as  when  he  first  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting.  It  was  not,  that,  while  meditating 
upon  his  future  prospects,  he  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  their  ever  being  obscured,  by  mis- 
fortunes similar  to  those  which  had  visited  his 
friend,  since  the  conduct  of  Dudley  had 
brought  them  upon  himself;  but  the  state  of 
his  own  feelings,  at  this  moment,  rendered  them 
unusually  sensitive  to  emotion,  of  any  kind. 
While  engaged  in  contemplating  life,  under  a 
fairer  form  than  it  had  hitherto  assumed,  the 
image  of  death  had  suddenly  risen  before  his 
sight,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the  frail  tenure  of 
all  earthly  happiness. 

How  frequently  —  it  may  be,  how  benefi- 
cially— do  similar  warnings  intrude  themselves, 
like  unwelcome  gu^ts,  upon  such  a  scene  of 
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gladness,  as  the  mind  of  man  presents,  when 
he  stands  on  the  point  of  realising  some  long 
cherished  anticipation  !     Is  it  that,  while  hold* 
ing  in  our  hands  the  sparkling  chalice  of  joy, 
fearful  thoughts  come  like  the  ghastly  appari- 
tion, which,  reflecting  its  hideous  features  in 
ihe  untasted  gohlet,  threatens  to  dash  it  from 
our  tremhling  grasp  ?     Or  is  it  not  ordained, 
by  the  decree  which  should  ever  remain  un- 
questioned, that  in  moments  of  such  intense 
excitement,  a  warning  voice  should  make  itself 
heard,  to  remind  us  that  the  delicious  draught 
should  be  tasted  with  moderation  ?     Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  feelings,  when  wrought  to  an  un- 
usual pitch,  become  as  painfully  acute  as  the 
senses,  under  similar  circumstances.     It  is  not 
juicommon  to  look  upon  a  sky  of  perfect  se- 
reni^,  calculating  upon  the  possibility  of  its 
being  again  overcast,  until  the  vision  becomes 
dimmed  by  the  continued  gaze,  thus  producing 
that  gloom,  in  whose  absence  we  delighted.    In 
like  manner,  when  no  actual  incident  occurs  to 
disturb  our  tranquillity,  the   imagination,  not 
unfrequently,  becomes  its  own  tormentor. 
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The  sight  of  another's  griefs  (for  Lord  Flem- 
ing could  always  penetrate  beyond  the  surface^) 
caused  him  for  the  moment,  to  view  every 
thing,  even  his  own  bright  future,  through  a 
dreary  medium  :  but,  by  degrees,  his  thoughts 
resumed  the  character,  which  was  in  fiu:  better 
keeping,  both  with  his  own  position,  and  the 
lovely  aspect  of  the  day. 

Autumn  was  far  upon  his  way;  and  the 
woods  through  which  he  had  passed,  were 
steeped  in  the  warm  and  glowing  tints,  that 
characterise  the  colouring,  of  this  beautiful 
season.  The  trees,  which  a  few  months  back 
had  presented  one  mass  of  uniform  green,  now 
appeared  to  vie  with  each«  other  in  brilliancy : 
the  pride  of  the  English  woods  the  majestic 
oak  which  flourished  in  more  than  usual  size 
and  beauty  in  the  forest  of  Savemake,  looked  as 
if  it  had  stained  its  verdant  leaves  with  blood ; 
while  those  of  its  neighbour,  the  beech,  were 
dyed  in  a  rich  orange  brown,  contrasting  well 
with  the  graceful  stem  of  silver,  from  whence 
they  sprang.  There  were  some,  that  still 
fondly  clung  to  their  sunmier  garb,  displaying. 
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nodi  the  latest  nioment,  the  cherished  colours 
of  hope,  and  gradually  yielding  to  the  will  of 
nature,  with  the  verdure  of  the  sweet  seaKin 
scarcely  impaired.  Others  assumed  untimely, 
the  aspect  of  utter  decay:  having  obtruded 
themselTes  rasbly  beneath  the  rays  of  a  scorch- 
ing Bun,  the  tender  green  of  spring  had  been 
hastily  supplanted  by  the  duller  hues  of  sum- 
mer, and  now  their  branches  appeared  a  mass 
of  glaring  yellow,  which  iatigued  the  eye  that 
it  attracted,  and  bore,  to  the  reflecting  mind, 
a  gloomy  lesson  of  premature  decay.  The 
tangled  thickets,  and  wild  inclosure  of  bramble 
and  brier,  were  entwined  with  long  wreaths  of 
wild  flowers,  amongst  which  were  beautifully 
contrasted  the  melancholy  scabious,  the  bright 
bells  of  the  campanula,  and  the  sweet  white 
stars  of  the  traveller's  joy:  while  the  half- 
ripened  blackberry,  the  rosy  haw,  and  the  blue- 
black  sloe^  presented  a  tempting  banquet,  to  the 
younger  portion  of  Savernake's  foresters.  The 
long  grass  was  alive  with  myriads  of  insects,  as 
intent  upon  their  lowly  occupations,  as  their 
lofty  neighbours  the  rooks,  who  were  pursuing 
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their  system  of  domestic  economy,  in  a  higher 
sphere,  with  more  bustle  and  noise.     Here  and 
there  a  faint  but  continued  line,  along  which 
were  laid  low  many  a  flaunting  poppy,  and  the 
towering  heads  of  the  long  grassy  tribe,  marked 
the  rapid  course  of  one  of  the  light-footed  herd 
with  which  the  forest  abounded.     There  was 
a  warm  earthy  odour  in  the  air,  that  merited 
the  name  of  perfume —a  compound  of  the  smell 
of  moss,  and  turf,  and  bark  of  trees,  that  must 
ever  appear  fragrant  to  those   who   love   the 
woodlands,  as  Walter  Fleming  did.    He  felt,  at 
that  moment,  as  if  little  were  wanting  to  him, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  society  of  her  he  loved, 
and  that,  ere  a  few  weeks  had  passed,  would  be 
his  also  :  and  as  his  eye  still  wandered  over  the 
scene,  he  dreamed  of  those  future  days,  and  his 
heart  bounded ;  for  that  happiness,  which  was 
sufficient  to  form  a  paradise  upon  earth,  would 
soon  be  his  portion.     Was  it  not  ordained,  by 
an  onmiscient  God,  that  virtuous  love  should 
form  the  bliss  of  Eden  ? 

Absorbed  in  reflection,  Fleming  had  hitherto 
thought  little  of  the  ostensible  purpose  of  hia 
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ramble ;  but  at  this  moment  a  slight  rustling 
noise  in  the  thicket  made  him  esAmine  the  lock 
of  his  rifle ;  he  had  arrived  at  a  spot  where  se- 
yeral  Jong  green  allies  met,  and  but  for  the 
sounds  which  attracted  his  ear,  he  might  have 
been  puzzled  in  the  choice  of  his  onward 
path.  They  were  more  or  less  like  the  paths 
of  life,  generally  resembling  each  other  at  the 
outset;  but  across  some  the  sun  shed  the 
glory  of  his  beams,  while  others  only  caught 
them  partially,  and  others,  in  different  direc« 
tions,  were  in  complete  shadow.  The  well- 
known  sound  which  had  struck  the  quick  ear 
of  the  young  ranger,  induced  him  to  pursue  the 
glade  before  him,  although  it  was  more  exposed 
to  the  sun,  than  any  of  the  others.  He  shaded 
bis  eyes  with  his  hand,  being  already  nearly 
bUnded  with  the  glare,  and  scarcely  had  he 
done  so,  when  a  noble  creature  came  bounding 
across  the  turf,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  ant- 
lers erect  Raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder. 
Lord  Fleming  aimed — he  fired — and  then  low- 
ered the  rifle.  —  Hark !  did  ever  the  cry  of  a 
dying  brute   sound  so  like  a  human  groan? 

VOL.   I.  E 
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Again  !  —  again !  —  Walter  Fleming  dropped 
his  gun,  and  sped  like  lightning  down  the  glade. 
No  stag  was  there,  but  deep  and  hollow  groans 
led  him  too  easily  to  the  spot ;  he  thrust  aside 
the  fence  of  brambles,  and  there  on  the  grass 
before  him,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  bosom,  and 
his  whole  frame  writhing,  lay  Sir  Philip  Dud- 
ley. Qod  in  Heaven !  had  his  friend  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  ill-directed  aim  ?  The  groans  of 
the  wounded  man  ceased  on  the  appearance  of 
Fleming,  who  kneeled  by  his  side  in  an  agony 
of  horror,  and  overpowered  him  with  questions, 
to  which  he  had  scarcely  strength  to  reply. 

"  The  brute  escaped  me,'*  he  said  at  length, 
"  but  I  scarcely  thought  that  by  his  means,  I 
should  incur  the  fate  I  had  intended  for  him. 
That  shot  was  not  worthy  of  you,  Walter. 
Pshaw  !  you  are  no  sportsman,  to  mistake  your 
game." 

"  Dudley,"  cried  the  other,  who  watched 
him  as  he  spoke,  with  feelings  which  no  other 
circumstance  could  have  called  forth,  so  bewil- 
dered, so  awe-struck  was  he  at  the  fatal  accident, 
"you  are  severely  hurt— can  you  remain  here 
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while  I  hastes  for  aasbtance  to  the  next  lodge: 
it  is  a  good  mile  distant;  or  are  yoa  strong 
enough  to  walk  part  of  the  way,  leaning  upon 
me?  —  You  are  siiflFering  from  loss  of  blood — 
good  heavens,  how  fiist  it  flows !  ** 

'« Walk,  Fleming?  "  repeated  the  other,  <«  jou 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  dance — better — ^forthe 
dance  of  death  were  an  easy  measure  at  thb 
moment.  S'death !  do  not  look  so  woful,  I  am 
not  gone  yet,  though  it  can't  last  long. — You 
you  must  tell  them  the  son  was  in  your  eyes, 
Fleming,  or  they'll  say  you're  not  tlie  sports- 
man they  took  you  for." 

^  Dudley ! "  exdaimed  the  other,  no  way 
cheered  by  the  reckless  tone  of  his  friend's 
conversation,  while  he  vainly  endeavoured  to 
stanch  the  blood,  which  was  welling  &stly 
from  the  wound ;  ^  do  not  add  to  my  misery 
by  talking  in  this  way,  I  beseech  you  ;  you  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  state  I  am  in  at  this 
moment ;  it  appears  as  if  my  reason  were  failing 
Let  me  bear  you  as  far  as  I  am  able  upon  the 
road  to  the  nearest  lodge.  Dudley !  you  will  bleed 
to  death  I     Raise  yourself  as  much  as  you  can 
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from  the  ground,  and  let  me  lift  you  in  my 
arms."  .    «      . 

.    The  features  of  the  wounded  man  relaxed 
into  a  smile. 

<^  Nay,  nay,  Fleming,  that  would  be  a  difficult 
tasV  he.said;  ''you  are  no  better  calculated 
for  the  nurse  than  I  for  the  infant.'' 
.  Again  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  breast,  as  if 
the  suffering  were  increased.  "  We  should  not 
get  far  upon  our  road,  Walter ;  I  am  no  feather, 
that  you  should  speak  so  lightly  of  me,  and  I 
shall  be  heavier  soon.  Holy  Virgin  I  are  you 
about  to  weep?  It  is  no. uncommon  occurrence 
—  I  might  hiBLTe  done  the  same.  Walter  Flem- 
ing !  do  not  let  me  leave  the  world  in  a  fury. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  dying  instead  of  me." 

"  Would  I  were ! "  exclaimed  Fleming,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  anguish ;  ^^  or  rather,  would  I  hod 
died  before  this  fatal  accident  occurred  I "    :  . 

"Pshaw!"  rejoined  the  other,  "I  do  now 
verily  believe  that  if  the  truth  were  told,  morti- 
fication at  having  missed  your  aim,  is  paramount 
.to  the  regret  of  having  unwittingly  rendered 
the  worid  a  service,  by  ridding  it  of  your  hare- 
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bndned  friend,  who  never  did  himself  any  good, 
and  scarcely  ever  brought  any  thing  but  sorrow 
and  disappointment,  on  others.     It  might  have 
been  worse,  Walter."  Here,  the  pain,  in  spite  of 
his  endeavours,  for  he  struggled  violently  liS 
conceal  it,  caused  his  voice  to  falter.  ^<  Had  you,' 
for  instance,  shot  one  o^  those  illustrious  demo^ 
crats  whose  good  will  you  are  so  assiduous  to 
obtain,  the  whole  body  of  the  village  common- 
wealth would  have  been  in  arms,  for  the  death 
of  a  brother/' 

It  was  in  vain  that  Fleming  strove  to  inter* 
rupt,  or  check  him.  Sir  Philip  Dudley  con- 
tinued to  talk  on  in  the  same  jesting  tone^  although 
he  could  not  speak  so  rapidly  as  was  his  wont 
*'  I  shall  be  no  great  loss,  Fleming,''  he  added ; 
'*  the  coin  will  still  be  current,  ay,  and  its  value 
increased ;  a  noUe  the  less,  an  angel  the  more  ! 
Ha !  ha !  I  thought  you  had  sworn  the  other 
night  by  the  shade  of  Rochester  to  laugh  at  the 
worst  eiiusion  of  your  Philip's  wit,  and  now 
you  may  have  no  other  opportunity  of  proving 
yourself  a  man  of  truth." 

**  For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  the  other,  "  do 
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not  exhaast  yourself  by  talking  in  a  manner  at 
once  irreverent  and  ill-timed  ;  rather  let  us  con- 
sult on  the  best  means  to  be  pursued.  The 
blood  has  penetrated  every  fold  of  the  scarf;  I 
have  no  idea  what  is  to  be  done  —  I  dare  not 
leave  you  here  alone  —  for  oh,  Dudley,  if  you 
were  to  die  in  my  absent *' 

"  By  our  Lady  I  "  observed  Sir  Philip,  "  it 
does  flow  rapidly,  and  leaves  me  weaker  and 
weaker.  I  shall  not  have  one  drop  left  in  my 
veins,  to  claim  right  of  burial  in  the  family  vault, 
or  call  forth  the  genealogical  powers  of  our  good 
librarian  in  the  enumeration  of  the  crowned 
heads  and  illustrious  potentates  with  whom  I 
claim  kith  and  kin.'* 

"  Dudley  !  Dudley !  **  exclaimed  the  other, 
but  the  speaker  would  not  be  interrupted. 

**  Have  a  care,  Walter,"  he  said,  "  lest  the 
learned  man's  love  for  historical  coincidence  rob 
you  of  your  barony,  and  immortalise  your  un- 
successful aim  and  my  royal  descent,  by  dub- 
bing you  a  second  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel !  *' 

"  Let  me  conjure  you,"  said  Fleming,  "  to 
cease  this  bantering  language,,  if  not  from  re- 
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gard  for  yourself  at  least  out  of  compassion  for 
me,  whom  I  know  in  your  heart  you  pity. 
Tell  me  —  oh  tell  me,  what  I  can  do  —  if  you 
have  any  wish  to  be  performed ;  and  above  all, 
tell  me,  Philip,  if  you  are  really  dying.  Oh 
God  1  this  fatal  moment  has  robbed  me  of  every 
hope  of  peace  1  ** 

"Folly,**   rejoined   the  wounded  man  in  a 
more   subdued  tone,  *^you  will    know  many 
moments  of  peace  and  happiness,  too  —  my 
breath  is  growing  rather  faint  —  and  the  bright 
picture  you  drew  for  me,  will  some  day  be  your 
own  portion.  Poor  Amy  !  you  promised  to  pro- 
tect, perhaps  it  was  ordained  you  should  avenge, 
her.  —  I   broke    her    heart;    from    cowardice 
—  vile  deference   to   the  world's  opinion  :   I 
never  loved  any  one  so  well,  —  Hush,  Walter  ! 
I  am  growing  faint,  and  have  stUl  much  to  say. 
Poor  Amy  !   I  have  had  no  time  to  fulfil  her 
last  request.     She  is  in  heaven,  I  know,  for  her 
face  beamed  like  an  angel  when  she  died  — 

and  I »     My  sister,  too  —  tell  her,  Walter, 

we  were  Briends ;  say  I  charged  her  to  forgive 
die  man  who  has  deprived  her  of  a  brother,  or 
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she  will  hate  you.  She  was  wrong  —  ill-judged» 
but  she  loved  me,  and  now  she  will  be  all  alone. 
Poor  Jane !  sheexpectedme  to-night,  butnot^/ '' 

His  voice  grew  weaker,  and  his  cheek  more 
pallid,  and  in  spite  of  every  e£Port  to  stanch  it 
the  blood  forced  its  way,  and  dyed  the  turf  on 
which  he  was  stretched.  Lord  Fleming  watched 
him  with  agony,  then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  and  putting 
his  horn  to  his  lips,  made  the  old  woods  of  Saver- 
nake  echo  to  the  repeated  blasts.  Then  once 
more  he  bent  over  the  dying  man,  chafed  hi^ 
hands,  lifted  his  head,  and  besought  him  to 
speak  again,  for  silence  was  now  alarming. 

**  That  was  a  merry  blast,"  said  Sir  Philip, 
more  faintly  than  before ;  ^^  I  scarcely  fancied 
the  day  would  come,  when  such  a  blast  would 
find  me  incapable  of  obeying  my  ranger's 
summons.  You  will  tell  the  king,  he  has  lost  a 
faithful  subject  —  and  Jane  —  no  do  not  allude 
to  that,  it  is  useless  now ;  her  counsels^  perhaps, 
were  well  meant,  and  I  the  most  to  blame  for 
listening.  Let  masses  be  said— ^  but  that  your 
heresy  derides,  and  Jane  will  see  to  that«" 
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Here  Walter  once  more  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
Bgunblew his  horn,  for  the  soundof  horses'  hoofs 
and  nien*s  voices  had  reached  his  ear,  and  infused- 
a  ray  of  hope  into  his  mind ;  in  another  moment 
the  foresters,  whom  they  had  before  seen,  hur* 
ried  to  the  spot,  adcompanied  by  a  single  horse- 
man, who  was  one  of  Dudley's  retainers.     Few 
words  were  spoken,  for  Fleming  gave  his  com- 
mands in  a  tone  of  authority  which  called  for 
instant    obedience^  while   he  enjoined  silence 
as  indspensable.     The  horseman  departed  at 
full  speed  to  procure  a  litter,  and  prepare  Sir 
Philip's  household  for  the  sad  event,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  while  the  others  were  directed 
to  raise  the  sufferer  gently  in  their  arms,  and 
bear  him  towards  home,  in  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost.     But  he  could  not  support  the 
motion,  and  resolved  upon  awaiting  the  return 
of  the  messenger,  entreating  in  a  low  voice,  that 
Fleming  would  direct  the  men  to  keep  aloof,  as 
he  wished  to  speak  with  him  alone. 

**  I  shall  not  be  alive,"  he  said,  "  when  the 
litter  arrives.  Let  Jane  be  warned  of  all  be- 
fore she  sees  me.  —  Raise  my  head,  Walter,  I 
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can  scarcely  speak,  a  dimness  comes  over  my 
sight.  Walter,  when  I  am  dead,  take  a  lock 
of  hair  from  my  bosom  -^  it  is  steeped  in  blood 
now.  Let  no  one  see  it  but  yourself,  and  if  it 
could  be  placed  secretly  with  me  in  the  cof&n 
by  your  own  band.  —  Look  I  look  !  there  goes 
another  buck,  but  you  have  not  another  friend 
to  kill ! '' 

The  dying  man  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  counte* 
nance  of  the  bewildered  and  speechless  Fleming, 
and  at  the  last  moment  his  features  wore  that 
expression  of  reckless  gaiety,  which  had  so  fre- 
quently characterised  them. 

**  It  must  have  been  the  sun,"  he  said,  or 
rather  breathed,  so  low,  so  weak,  was  his  once 
clear  voice,  *^  for  you  always  beat  me  at  a  steady 
aim.  Ha  I  ha  I  you  will  scarcely  find  one  man 
strong  enough  to  carry  home  the  game  you  have 
killed  this  day." 

Walter  once  more  endeavoured  to  silence 
him,  lest  his  small  stock  of  strength  should  be 
prematurely  expended;  but  it  was  a  needless 
trouble,  for  Sir  Philip  Dudley  never  spoke  again. 
He  closed  his  eyes;  he  strove  to  cross  his  arms 
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upon  his  chest,  and  his  lips  moved,  but  whether 
in  prayer  was  known  only  to  that  Judge,  who  had 
called  him  hence  so  suddenly.    In  a  state  that 
cannot  be  described.  Lord  Fleming  bent  over 
him,  and  when  the   men  approached  to  place 
Dudley  in  the  litter,  no  further  resistance  was 
offered;  for  the  once  powerful  form  of  the  un- 
fortunate young  man  was  now  no  better  than  a 
lifeless  corpse  J 
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CHAP.  V. 


THE    RETURN   HOME. 


Hjllsford  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dudley  femily  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, 
and  was  one  of  the  proudest  estates  in  that  part 
of  the  country;  the  actual  dwelling-house, 
which  had  been  built  as  lately  as  the  reign  of 
England's  &vourite  queen,  stood  upon  a  gentle 
eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  deer 
park.  The  entrance  lodges  were  of  the  same 
ochre-coloured  freestone  as  the  house  itself, 
and  over  the  gates  the  winged  griffins  of  the 
Dudleys  looked  like  the  fabled  guards,  of  some 
enchanted  castle.  The  large  and  splendid 
mansion  was  well  covered  with  ivy,  and  rich 
in  ornamented  porches  and  muUioned  case- 
ments, over  which  the  combined  pride  of  the 
herald  and  the  architect  had  introduced  the 
proud  bearings  and  cognisances  of  the  femily, 
perhaps  oftener  than  pure  taste  might   have 
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dictated.     A  stone  terrace  encircled  the  house, 

and  communicated  by  flights  of  steps  with  the 

road  beneath,  commanding  an  extensive  view 

of  the  park  and  woods ;  while  on  one  side,  the 

baildings  and  spires  of  the  neighbouring  town 

formed  a  pleasing  object  in  the  distance,  and 

on  the  odier,  a  lai^e  sheet  of  water  was  still 

sparkling  with  the  declining  rays  of  the  sun. 

That  house,  and  that  park,  once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  young  possessor,  had  ever 
been  considered  by  Fleming  as  a  second  home. 
How  often  had  he  stood  by  his  friend's  side, 
while  th^  jestingly  disputed  on  the  merits  of 
their  respective  domains;  how  often  at  early 
dawn  had  they  spurred  across  the  turf,  scarcely 
less  eager  than  the  noble  animals  which  bore 
them,  and  returned  together  at  night-fall,  ex- 
hausted by  the  excitement  of  some  rural  sport, 
to  discufls  their  adventures  over  the  well-earned 
repast. 

Alas  I  how  did  these  memories  crowd  on 
Fleming's  mind,  as,  walking  bareheaded  by  the 
side  of  the  litter,  that  melancholy  procession 
wound  slowly  up  the  hill. 
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The  young  ranger's  countenance,  expressive 
as  it  was,  betrayed  little  of  what  was  passing 
within,  for  the  shock  had  been  so  sudden,  that 
he  felt  stunned :  occasionally  he  lifted  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  then  turned  them  on  the  body, 
as  if  unable  to  accustom  himself  to  the  dreadful 
truth,  and  yet  his  orders  were  issued  so  calmly, 
that  many  might  have  suspected  him  of  in- 
sensibility. He  bad  no  leisure  during  that 
weary,  that  dreadful  walk,  to  remark  the  dark 
looks  and  suspicious  glances  that  were  from 
time  to  time  cast  on  him,  or  how  he  was 
watched  and  followed,  by  some  of  Sir  Philip's 
servants,  who  had  left  Hillsford  for  Savemake, 
the  moment  the  news  reached  them. 

The  bearers  walked  but  slowly  under  the 
weight  of  their  burthen,  while  every  winding  of 
the  forest  paths  added  to  the  grief  of  Fleming, 
for  every  object  teemed  with  tlie  recollection  of 
his  friend.  The  news  had  spread  like  wild- 
fire ;  and  on  quitting  Savemake  to  proceed  by 
the  high  road,  numbers  of  common  people,  with 
looks  of  eager  curiosity  and  horror,  joined  the 
procession,  and  Lord  Fleming  was  frequently 
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Startled  from  a  train  of  profound  thought,  by 

loud  whispers   and     impertinent  questionings 

which  he  ibmid  some   difficulty  in  silencing. 

Every  fresh  sight  and  sound  inflicted  a  new 

wound  on  his  heart,  particularly  when  at  the 

entrance  of  the  park,  the  procession  was  met 

by    seyeral    of    the    principal,  servants    and 

tenantry  of  the  deceased,  who  then  turned  and 

fbliowed  in  the  train.     At  the  moment  that 

the   gates  were  swung  open,  the  bell  of  the 

smaU  chapel  adjoining  the  house  tolled  forth 

with  a  solemn  muffled  sound,  that  seemed  to 

Walter  Fleming,  like  the  voice  from  heaven 

cailling  on  him  to  account  for  the  blood  of  a 

brother. 

But  he  restrained  the  expression  of  these  min- 
gled feelings,  and  directing  the  men  to  lialt  for  a 
few  moments,  he  ascended  the  steps  with  all  the 
firmness  he  could  command,  and  was  received  at 
the  door  by  a  servant  whom  he  had  long  known, 
and  whose  countenance  told  plainly  that  the 
dreadful  intelligence  had  reached  him.  It  was 
indeed  a  peculiar,  as  well  as  a  mournful  position, 
in  which  Fleming  now  stood,  as  he  looked  upon 
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the  home  and  household  of  him  who  had  &llen 
by  his  hand;  he  inquired  hurriedly  after  Mis-^ 
tress  Jane  Dudley,  and  heard  with  some  degree 
of  consolation  that  she  had  left  Hillsford  almost 
immediately  on  learning  the  sad  event,  but  was 
expected  to  return  shortly.  The  man  replied 
to  Winter's  questions  with  cold  and  measured 
civility,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  lady 
had  absented  herself  purposely  at  the  time  the 
body  was  expected  to  arrive ;  as,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  litter,  news  had  been  brought  that 
Sir  Philip  had  expired.  ' 

While  Lord  Fleming  stood  in  conversation  with 
the  servant,  a  large  mastiff,  the  favourite,  and 
constant  companion  of  Sir  Philip  Dudley,  came 
bounding  across  the  gallery,  in  the  eager  hope 
that  his  master  had  returned;  he  recognised 
Walter,  but  looked  around  in  vain  for  him,  whom 
he  came  to  welcome.  Perceiving  the  group  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  he  rushed  down  them,  lifting 
bis  large  head,  and  snuffing  the  air  as  he  went. 
There  was  something  affecting  to  the  most  in- 
sensible in  this  little  incident,  and  one  of  the 
bearers,  angry  at  being  betrayed  into  emotion^ 
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pushed  the  dog  rudely  aside*       Disappointed 
and  crest-fiJlen,  the  poor  animal  slunk  back 
to   Walter^s  side,  who  was  glad  to  stoop  and 
stroke   the  fiiithful   creature's  head:    the  dog 
licked  his  hand,  and  then  looked  up  in  his  face; 
with  an  a\r  of  inquiry  in  his  large  round  eyes ; 
but  Yf  alter  could  not  speak,  and  the  dog  retra- 
versed  the  gallery,  with  slow  and  heavy  strides. 
Lord  Fleming  made  a  sign,  and  the  men  car- 
ried the  body  into  the  house^  and  deposited  it 
According  to  his  desire,  in  the  hall ;  he   then 
bade  the  servant  watch  for  the  return  of  Mis-> 
tress  Jane,  inform  her  of  his  presence,  and  of 
his  wish  to  see  her ;  and  requested  also,  that  if 
possible  he  might  be  warned  of  her  coming* 
Having  given  these  directions,  which  were  hV 
teped  to  in  sOence,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  and  the  man  withdrew. 

Walter  then  took  his  post  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  in  that  very  apartment  which  had  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  him,  who  now  lay  lifeless 
beneath  the  banners  which  told  many  a  silent 
tale  of  the  high  deeds  and  illustrious  achieve- 
mentSy  of  his  ancestry. 
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The  Dudleys  had  ever  been  a  chivalrous  and 
warlike  race,  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  an 
oriental  ensign,  surmounted  by  the  sacred  em* 
blem  of  the  cross,  showed  that  the  founders  of 
the  &mily  had  gained  no  small  renown,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Holy  Land.  Complete  suits  of 
armour,  both  for  man  and  horse,  were  there  also, 
with  emblazoned  shields,  antlers,  and  hunting- 
horns  of  more  modern  times,  and,  as  well  as 
every  object  that  met  the  eye  of  Fleming,  recalled 
some  speech,  some  jest,  from  the  lips,  that  would 
never  speak  or  jest  again.  The  last  time  he  had 
stood  upon  that  spot  was  with  Dudley ;  he  could 
see  him  still  in  all  the  vigour  of  life  and  strength, 
he  could  hear  that  clear  voice  and  that  merry 
laugh,  addressing  his  sister  with  playful  raillery 
-*and  now,  God  of  mercy,  what  was  he  now  ? 

Walter  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  body,  to 
fulfil  the  last  injunction  of  his  friend :  he  put  his 
hand  far  into  the  folds  of  the  vest,  but  with* 
drew  it  hastily,  while  a  cold  shudder  crept  over 
his  frame,  for  that  hand  was  now  literally  dyed 
in  the  blood  of  Philip  Dudley.  Once  again, 
however,  he  pursued  his  search ;  and  tliere,  upon 
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the  heart,  whose  beating  was  stilled  for  ever,  he 
foundatreasof  nut-brown  hair,  now,  alas !  clotted 
and  discoloured.     As  he  did  so,  he  gazed  long 
and  intently  upon  that  once  radiant,  once  beam- 
ing, but  ever  expressive  countenance.  Tlie  eye* 
ball  bad  a  fixed  and  hideous  stare ;  the  jaw  had 
dropped,   disclosing  the  teeth,  whose  extreme 
whiteness  only  served  to  increase  the  ghastly  ap- 
pearance of  the  face.     Walter  Fleming  conti- 
nued to  gaze  and  to  think;  to  gaze  on  the  ruin  he 
had  made,  to  think  of  the  misery  he  had  caused, 
till  his  brain  reeled,  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
rising  hastily,  threw  open  the  door,  and  stood 
upon  the  terrace. 

The  day  that  they  had  begun  together  was 
over,  and  no  other  sun  would  ever  rise  for 
Phflip  Dudley. 

Walter  remained,  he  knew  not  how  long, 
leaning  upon  the  stone  balustrade,  until  night, 
calm  and  beautiful,  descended  gently  upon  the 
world.  To  look  around  on  such  a  scene,  one 
might  indeed  have  thought  that  sin  and  sorrow 
were  banished  for  awhile,  and  that  angels  need 
not  disdain  to  walk  the  earth,  at  such  a  lovely 
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hour.  The  sky  was  one  glittering  mass  of  starS) 
and  the  air  was  so  dear  and  pure,  that  they  apr 
peared  suspended  like  lamps  from  the  blue  Vault 
of  heaven ;  celestial  beacons,  to  guide  the  spirit  of 
the  wanderer  towards  its  lasting  home !  The  dark 
outline  of  the  avenue  and  the  woods  beyond  gave 
a  grave  and  sombre  character  to  the  landscape, 
which  accorded  well  with  the  hour,  and  all  was 
hushed,  except  the  distant  tinkling  of  the  sheep- 
bell,  or  the  shrill  hooting  of  the  melancholy  owl. 
Sweet,  placid,  yet  solemn  hour  !  how  difficult, 
whilst  gazing  on  such  a  page  in  the  volume  of 
nature,  to  conceive  that  aught  of  crime  or  even 
Sorl'ow  could  ever  stain  so  fair  a  leaf.  Yet 
this  is  the  time  when  dark  and  fearful  deeds 
are  done,  when  guilt,  which  shrinks  from  the 
eye  of  mortal  man,  steals  out  to  brave  the 
wrath  of  that  Eye  which  never  sleepeth,  of  that 
Being,  the  idea  of  whom  seems  more  easily  com- 
passed by  the  minds  of  his  &ithful  servants,  at  a 
moment  when  nature  appears  sensibly  pervaded 
by  his  presence.  Night,  sweet,  tranquil,  but 
ever  solemn  night !  the  hour  of  repose,  when 
the  spirit,  like  the  body,  claims  its  share  —  the 
hour  of  self-communion,    of    self-knowledge, 
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when  the  mind  wearied  by  vigilance,  perhaps 
by  conflict,  wearied  by  watching  and  controlling 
the  motions  of  the  wayward  heart,  is  ofttimes 
lulled   to  sleep.     Then     wouldst  thou    know 
thyself,    then   wouldst  thou   know  what  is  in 
thee,  the  spring   of  thy  words,  the  tendency 
of  thy  actions,  go,  in  that  still  and  silent  houf, 
to  thy  own  heart,  for  then  she  reigns  alone ! 
Fear  not  to  listen,  for  the  unreserved  confi- 
dence which  she  bestows  may  be  turned  to  good 
account ;  she  may  give  thee  cause  to  blush  for 
many  an  act  that  gained  the  praise  of  others ; 
she  may  give  thee  cause  to  sigh  over  many  a 
word  that  won  the  approbation  of  the  world, 
and   recall  Umes,  when    the    stern   tones  of 
conscience    were    drowned  by    the  voice  of 
incHaation  :  but  if  she  can  still  display  a  store 
of  feelings,  pure  and  holy,  if  she  can  show  thee 
strivings  after  better  things,  even  in  the  midst 
of  human  weakness,  firm  and  filial  reliance  on 
the  Power  that  never  fails  —  go  forth  in  humble, 
but  earnest  hope,  rich  in   the  belief   that  in 
God*s  good  time  the  path  of  duty  will  become 
smooth,  beneath  the  haiid  which  now  supports 
us  on  the  rugged  way. 
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There  are  surely  few  on  whose  cold  ear 
the  soft  accents  of  nature  &I1  unheeded;  but 
her  magic  voice  had  ever  found  an  echo  in 
Fleming's  breast,  and  as  the  fresh  air  played 
around  his  brow,  he  gazed  upon  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  until  the  spells  of  the 
sweet  enchantress  twined  themselves  around 
his  heart,  and  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand, 
he  wept.  Yes,  he  wept  f  while  he  reflected  how 
that  hand,  which  had  but  one  day  before 
plighted  its  troth  to  the  being  he  loved  best  on 
earth,  had  now  torn  a  brother  from  a  sister's 
love,  and  sent  an  erring  spirit  to  its  last  account. 
He  was  startled  from  his  profound  meditations 
by  the  appearance  of  a  light  in  the  hall ;  and 
his  heart  beat  quick,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  dread; 
for  he  thought  it  betokened  the  arrival  of  Jane 
Dudley.  He  was  relieved,  however,  by  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  but  the  servant,  placing  some 
wax  tapers  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  corpse, 
and  he  once  more  returned  to  the  terrace. 

Suddenly,  he  was  again  summoned  back 
to  the  chamber  of  death,  by  a  sound  so  shrill 
and    piercing,    that  he  could    scarcely    per- 
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suade  hiniaelf  it  was  the  howling  of  a  dog  ;  he 
advanced  towards  tlie  window,  but  his  steps 
were  arrested  on  the  sill  bj  the  scene  which 
met  his  eye. 

By  the  side  of  her  brother's  body,  with  one 
hand  placed  upon  the  brow,  and  gazing  upon 
those  motionless  features  with  an  expression 
that  could  not  be  defined,  knelt  Jane  Dudley, 
and  at  her  feet  crouched  the  mastiff,  whose  loud 
cry  had  reached  Fleming's  ear.     Walter  stood 
at  the  window,  a  silent  spectator  of  this  scene 
of  misery ;  scarcely  daring  to  move,  unconscious 
of  the  effect  which  his  presence  might  have  upon 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  mourner.     But  he 
had  no  leisure  for  reflection,  for  the  mastiff  no 
sooner  perceived  the  form  of  a  man,  by  the  open 
window,  at  so  late  an  hour,  than  he  rushed  for- 
ward with   a  furious  yell,  and  fastened  upon 
Lord  Fleming's  sleeve.     Jane   Dudley  sprang 
up  —  she  looked  towards  the  window  with  a 
glance   that  had  more  of  anger  than  terror, 
and  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  Walter  Fleming, 
they  bore  an  expression  so  wild,  so  sad,  and  yet 
so  fierce,  that  his  first  dread  was  lest  grief  had 
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deprived  her  of  reason.  The  dog,  accustomed 
as  he  was  to  Fleming's  voice,  would  not  loose 
his  hold,  but  turned  his  large  glaring  eyes  upon 
his  mistress,  as  if  awaiting  her  commands ;  she 
suffered  him  to  remain  in  that  position,  for  two  or 
three  seconds,  and  then  she  called  him  by  his 
name.  The  noble  creature  relaxed  his  hold^ 
and  once  more  resimied  his  place,  licking  the 
cold  hands,  and  resting  his  head,  upon  the  stQl 
bosom  of  the  dead. 

There  was  a  dreadful  pause,  for  Walter  knew 
not  how  to  address  the  sister  of  Philip  Dudley. 
She  did  not  move  from  the  spot  where  she  had 
started  to  her  feet,  but  her  tall  and  command- 
ingfigure  assumed  its  utmost  height,  and  dashing 
away  the  single  tear  which  trembled  in  her  eye, 
as  if  fearful  her  emotion  should  be  perceived, 
she  exclaimed,  — 

"  They  warned  me  of  this ;  but  I  could 
scarcely  believe  it,  and,  on  finding  the  room 
vacant,  I  judged  you  had  consulted  your  own 
safety  by  flight.  For  what  purpose  does  the 
murderer  still  hover  round  his  victim?  the  man 
who  has  slain  the  brother,  intrude  upon  the  sis- 
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ler's  grief,  unless  to  add  insult  to  injury,  and 
brave  the  wrath  that  cries  aloud  for  justice  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  her  appearance,  iiiaii-> 
ner^  and  tone^  that  might  indeed  have  easily 
strengthened  Walter,  in  his  first  suq>icion. 

**  Alas !  lady,**  he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  plainly 
told  the  intenaty  of  his  sorrow;  <<  alas  I  I  judged 
it  better  to  see  you,  to  tell  you  how  this  fatal 
aecident  occurred  —  to  claim  forgiveness,  to  de* 
liver  the  last  message  of  your  brother  and  my 
friend." 

^'  I  thank  you.  Lord  Fleming,'*  she  cried,  **I 
need  no  details —  I  need  no  messages ;  I  know 
all  — -  aU  —  more  than  you  would  have  me 
know.  I  know  how  artfully  you  strove  to  turn 
away  the  affections  of  Mary  Savile,  from  him 
who  should  have  been  her  husband;  I  know 
with  nviiat  intentions  you  met  my  noble  and 
confiding  brother,  on  the  very  spot  where  you 
had  so  often  played  as  children ;  I  know  how 
you  strove  by  every  means  to  provoke  his  high 
spirit^  and  how,  when  you  had  compelled  him 
to  draw  that  sword  which  was  never  sheathed 
when  honour  called  it  from  the  scabbard  —  I 
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know  full  Weill  Lord  Fleming,  that  even  then 
his  misplaced  esteem  for  you  triumphed  over 
just  indignation^  and  he  refused  to  stain  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  friend.  Mother  of 
Heaven  I  was  your  dread  of  a  rival  so  great, 
your  hatred  so  intense,  that  you  must  slay  him 
in  cold  blood ;  that  you  must  turn  your  weapon 
against  a  fellow-creature  —  a  friend^  who  often 
called  you  brother ;  one  whom  you  had  known 
from  boyhood,  one  who  was  noble,  brave,  and 
generous  ?  " 

She  paused,  breathless  and  agitated,  while 
Walter  listened  to  her,  with  mournful  patience. 

"  Alas  1 "  he  replied,  "  you  reflect  not  on 
what  you  say,  for  I  loved  your  brother  well  and 
truly,  and  the  fatal  chance  which  directed  my 
shot  towards  the  place  where  he  stood,  has 
made  me  the  most  miserable  of  beings.  You 
yourself  are  not  a  greater  object  of  compassion ; 
the  thought  of  his  death,  the  sight  of  ypur 
grief,  and  the  knowledge  that  I  have  caused  it 
all — Do  not  look  so  sternly  upon  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, <*your  brother  widi  his  latest  breath 
charged  you  to  forgive  me."* 
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^Hiish!''  she  exclaimed,  ^<  do  pot  pretend  to 
repeat  his  words  tjo  me ;  no  one  can  contradict 
you  now,  for  those  who  saw  him  die,  were  not 
allowed  to  hear  one  syllable  of  what  he  said. 
Admirable  presence  of  mind  I "  she  continued 
bitterly,  *^  to  take  such  prudent  measures  at 
such  a  dreadful  moment." 

"Lady,"  rejoined  Walter,  at  length  con-* 
yinoed  that  she  spoke  in  earnest,  *'J  forgive 
you :  sorrow  has  deprived  you  of  the  power  of 
reflection,  or  you  would  remember  how  entirely 
withouta  shadow  of  probability  are  your  accusa* 
tion&  I  loved  your  brother :  we  met  as  friends, 
and  although  some  angry  words  may  have 
passed  between  us  —  but  it  is  needless  even  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject,  you  are,  you  must  be 
well  awar^  of  the  bitter  the  severe  trial,  which 
diis  has  proved  to  me,  as  well  as  to  yourself. 
Our  grief  is  mutual,  but  mine  is  tenfold,  believe 
me,  for  I  have  yours  to  answer  for.  Speak  to 
me,"  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  entreaty ;  "  say 
that  you  forgive  me  for  the  grief  I  have  so 
&tally  brought  upon  you." 

He  advanced  a  few  paces  as  he  spoke,  but 
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Jane  Dudley  retreated,  as  if  with  horror  and 
disgust. 

<*  Do  not  approach  me,"  she  exclaimed,  ^^  the 
sight  of  you  alone  is  hateful  to  me;  that  melan- 
choly voice  and  well-assumed  despair,  can  neither 
deceive  nor  touch  me.  Your  plan  has  prospered 
—  your  rival  is  dead,  and  what  is  it  to  you 
that  his  wretched  sister  lives  to  mourn  and  pine 
away  her  life  alone?  And  why  should  you 
affect  a  grief  that  you  can  never  feel  ?  Rather 
exult,  and  glory  in  the  crime,  it  were  at  least 
more  manly.  Go  to  the  palace  and  claim  the 
prize  whom  none  will  now  dispute,  and  offer  her 
the  hand,  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  one 
who  loved  her  well  —  go  to  the  king,  and  boast 
that  you  have  robbed  him  of  the  truest  heart 
that  ever  beat  within  the  bosom  of  an  EngUsh 
subject  —  or  rather,"  —  she  spoke  with  bitter 
emphasis  —  "  rather  fly  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  tell  him  by  your  well-concerted  schemes, 
he  has  now  less  cause  to  fear,  for  that  one  voice 
which  would  have  been  loudest  against  him,  is 
hushed,  one  arm  that  would  have  withstood 
|iim  to  the  last,  is  now  arrested  — and  then 
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return,  return  to  the  hearth  which  you  have 
rendeipd  desolate,  and  watch,  with  pity  and 
contempt,  the  grief  of  a  lonely,  helpless, 
woman  —  of  a  woman  who  has  nothing  left  but 
tears,  tears  that  can  neither  recall  the  dead  to 
life,  nor  bring  down  retribution  on  the  mur* 
derex^s  head.'' 

AttimeBwhen  she  spoke,  the  recollection  of  her 
recent  loss  appeared  to  overpower  her,  and  she 
hid  her  fice  between  her  hands,  then  suddenly, 
as  if  fearful  she  might  be  suspected  of  weeping, 
Jane  Dudley  looked  up,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Fleming. 

*^  Suffer  me  to  withdraw,**  he  said,  as  she 
concluded;  '* should  you  at  a  future  time  re- 
quire my  presence,  your  summons  shall  be 
iui^tantly  obeyed.  When  you  are  calmer— > 
when  the  first  violence  of  grief  has  in  some 
measure  subsided,  you  will  perhaps  do  me  the 
justice  to  listen,  to  receive  the  last  injunctions  of 
your  brother." 

He  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  but  Jane 
waved  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of  authority. 

**  Ho  I"  she  cried, "  I  am  not  so  despicable  as 
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you  believe  me ;  the  last  of  Philip  Dudley's  race 
may  live  to  mourn,  but  shall  also  live  to  %venge 
him.  Hear  me,  Walter  Fleming,"  she  con- 
tinued, <'  and  do  not  seek  to  evade  my  wrath 
by  afiecting  to  believe  me  mad :  I  hate  you  with 
a  deadly,  an  inveterate  hatred,  and  nothing  can 
appease  me,  but  your  ruin ! " 

Her  eye  flashed  with  ungovernable  anger,  her 
nostril  expanded,  her  lip  arched,  and  she  stood 
erect,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  one  hand 
pointing  to  the  corpse,  while  the  other  pressed 
a  cross  to  her  lips,  which  had  till  then  lain  upon 
her  bosom. 

^  Hear  me ! ''  she  cried,  ^  hear  the  oath  which 
I  utter  before  God  and  man,  before  you  who 
stand  there  in  life  and  strength,  and  him  who 
lies  here  sti£Pened  and  bloody  at  my  feet  While 
I  live,  while  this  miserable  existence  is  pro» 
longed  — and  to  prolong  it  shall  now  be  my 
dearest  care ;  while  one  pulse  beats  in  this  frame, 
one  drop  of  blood  still  flows  in  these  veins,  while 
the  light  of  reason  is  unquenehed,  and  the  power 
of  memory  still  exists  to  urge  me  on  *- 1  devote 
myself,  heart,  soul,  and  body,  to  revenge !  '  It 
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shall  be  the  one  single  aim,  the  aspiration  of  my 
future  life ;  it  shall  be  my  companion,  my  bro- 
ther ;  it  shall  console  me  day  by  day,  and  hour 
by  hour,  and  whisper  sweet  promises  when  my 
heart  is  sick  with  disappointment     No  danger 
shall  be  shunned,  no  efforts  spared,  no  means 
disdained,  that  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  of 
vengeance  ;  I  will  weary  Heaven  with  supplica- 
tions, and  man  with  prayers,  to  assist  me  in  year 
rain  f     I  have  done  with  compassion,  with  ten- 
derness, for  ever ;  the  thought  of  your  grief,  the 
prospect  of  your  punishment,  that,  and  that 
alone,  can  ever  bring  comfort  and  consolation  to 
my  Yieart ;  nor  do  I  for  one  moment  fear,  that 
any  weakness  of  a  woman's  nature  will  impede 
me  in  my  course.     I  ^ill  sow  doubt  and  con- 
tention in  the  minds  of  those  you  love ;  they 
also  shall  be  mistrusted  and  disgraced,  and  the 
wretchedness  which  you  have  brought  upon  me, 
shall  recoil  upon  yourself.     I  stand  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven  between  the  murderer  and  his  victim, 
and  if  the  spirit  of  my  brother  be  still  hovering 
round  these  cold  remains,  my  vow  will  be  re- 
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corded ;  blood  shall  be  paid  by  blood,  and  woe 
by  woe ! " 

Once  more  she  sank  upon  her  knees,  and  im- 
printed a  long  kiss  upon  the  clammy  brow,  and 
then  rising  slowly,  she  stood  with  her  arms 
folded,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  Lord  Flemings 
with  an  expression  of  stem  defiance.  At  that 
moment  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  features  of 
the  dead  were  re-animated,  for  Jane  Dudley  bore 
so  striking  a  resemblance  to  her  brother,  that 
Walter  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  her,  and  he 
averted  his  head,  ^e  did  not  divine  the  cause, 
but  believed  that  his  glance  quailed  beneath 
hers,  and  even  in  that  dreadful  moment  the 
thought  was  triumph  to  her  proud  nature.  The 
recollection  of  having  injured  her  so  deeply  had 
inspired  Walter  Fleming  with  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, which,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  most  difficult  to  maintain. 
He  had  scarcely  replied  to  the  charge  which  she 
bad  brought  against  him,  convinced  at  first  that 
she  herself  did  not  give  credit  to  an  accusation 
so  unfounded,  but  her  unfeminine  deportment, 
and  violent  language,  by  lessening  his  respect^ 
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liad  insensibly  diminished  his  compassion.  In 
Ins  opinion,  grief  ceased  to  be  sacred,  when  it 
assiuned  so  furious  a  form. 

With  very  different  feelings  from  those  he 
had  experienced  on  finding  Jane  by  the  body 
of  her  brother,  he  once  more  moved  towards 
the  door,  saluting  her  distandy  as  he  did  so. 
But  the  lady  reached  it  before  him ;  she  gave 
a  sign  to  some  one  who  was  standing  without, 
and  in  another  moment  several  officers  of  jus- 
tice entered  the  apartment,  and  arrested  Lord 
Fleming  in  the  Sling's  name.  The  possibility 
of  such  an  event  had  never  occurred  to  him : 
to  be  arrested  for  murder,  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  whose  death  he  had  wept  I  He  turned 
towards  Jane,  but  her  countenance  plainly  be- 
spoke her  gratification,  and,^  disgusted  with 
eveiy  part  of  her  conduct,  he  did  not  address 
ber  by  a  single  word.  With  calm,  unruffled 
dignity,  he  questioned  the  officers  as  to  their 
authority  for  such  a  proceeding,  and  they 
answered  him  with  the  respect  that  his  manner 
imposed.  The  writ  was  made  out,  in  due 
form,  to  apprehend  the  body  of  Walter,  Lord 
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Fleming,  for  the  wilfiil  murd^  ^f  Sir  Hiilip 
Dudley:  it  was  unquestionable.  He  made  no 
further  opposition;  but  informing  the  officers 
he  was  ready  to  attend  them,  left  the  apart* 
ment,  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  Jane 
Dudley. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


THE   TWO    PETITIONERS^ 


Were  it  in  our  power  to  recall  Uie  hours  that 
are  past,  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  in  our 
walk  through  life,  as  easily  and  as  swiftly  as  on 
the  accommodating  page  of  fiction,  how  many 
wcMrds  would  be  left  unsaid,  how  many  deeds 
undone^  how  many,  the  direct  opposites  of  both, 
substituted  in  their  place  I  In  these  pages  occa- 
sional transitions  from  the  present  to  the  past, 
are  not  only  practicable,  but  necessary  for  the 
understanding  of  our  tale;  and  we  must,  there- 
fore^ return  to  the  royal  lodge,  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  on   which   the    ill-fated  Dudley 
breathed  his  last,  into  an  apartment  not  very 
&r  removed  &om  the  gallery,  where  the  two 
lovers  had  so  lately  plighted  their  troth. 

Mary  Savile  was  there,  and  in  her  arms  lay 
a  sleeping  infant,  consigned  for  a  few  moments 
to  her  care,  by  one  whose  appearance  might 

p  6 
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well  challenge  admiration,  even  when  standing 
by  the  side  of  that  younger  and  lovelier  girl. 
She  was  considerably  above  the  usual  height, 
of  a  figure  naturally  graceful  and  well-propor- 
tioned, though  anxiety  and  suiFering  had  robbed 
it  of  that  rounded  beauty  of  outline,  for  which 
her  companion  was  so  remarkable.  The  mouth 
might  have  been  pronounced  too  large,  had  not 
the  size  been  redeemed  by  teeth,  whose  extreme 
whiteness  gave  an  air  of  intelligence  to  the 
whole  countenance.  The  complexion  pale,  clear^ 
brown;  tlie  eyes  large,  black,  and  liquid^  as  if 
the  tears  which  were,  alas,  so  frequently  called 
forth,  had  now  become  habitual  there;  and 
there  was  something  in  the  heavy  brilliancy  of 
those  eyes  that  spoke  of  feelings  chastened,  and 
subdued;  but  still  deep,  firm,  intense.  Nor 
did  her  countenance  belie  her  heart ;  for  to  the 
warm  and  ardent  emotions  of  her  own  country^ 
Mary  of  Modena  united  that  unwavering  con- 
stancy, and  those  gentle  unassuming  virtues^ 
which,  perhaps,  oftener  bless  the  homes  of  the 
North,  with  a  double  portion  of  domestic  joy. 
Tliat  entire  dependence  on  aught  that  is  loved 
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or  respected,  which  but  too  frequently  leads  to 

bitter  diBappointmenty  was  a  leading  character*  ^ 

istic  in  the  Queen's  disposition.  Utter  deference  ( 

■ 

to  the  precepts  of  her  confessor  occasionally  ' 

made  her  religion  degenerate  into  bigotry,  while 

■ 

blind  obedience  to  the  will  of  her  husband 
sometimes  led  her  into  apparent  injustice  or 
irresolution,  where  her  own  unbiassed  judgment  rj 

would  have  conducted  her,  upon  the  right  path.  (> 

She  stood  then,  as  we  have  said,  lifting  with 
one  hand  the  rich  lace  coverlet,  which  shaded  ^ 

the  infant's  face,  and  gazing  upon  it  fondly,  as  -] 

it  lay  in  Mary  Savile's  arms.  , 

Oh,  who  that  had  the  slightest  pretension  to 
reading  the  human  heart,  could  have  looked 
upon  the  countenance  of  Mary  of  Modena  at 
that  moment,  and  yet  lent  themselves  to  the 
base  and  cruel  calumnies,  then  in  circulation  ? 
Who  but  might  liave  read  in  that  face  an 
expression  which  belongs  only  to  the  early  ex* 
I)erience  of  maternal  love?  Joy,  affection  — 
affection  of  a  novel  character  —  now  filled  the 
heart,  that  liad  ever  been  familiar  with  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  our  nature.     Pride,  at  the 
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Strange  privilege  of  protecting,  mingled  with 
gentle  indignation  towards  those  who  would 
have  denied  her  the  sweet  name  of  mother! 
Bhe  smiled,  notwithstanding,  as  she  looked 
earnestly  upon  the  miconscious  babe;  for  she 
felt  indeed  he  was  her  own,  her  very  own,  the 
only  being  upon  earth  who  could  dispute  her 
love  for  James. 

The  fair  girl  in  whose  arms  the  precious 
burthen  iay,  would  not  disturb  the  reflections 
of  her  royal  mistress,  for  she  felt  they  were 
sacred;  and  she,  too,  gazed  upon  the  little  &ce, 
until  she  saw  the  mother's  tears  &11  over  the 
diminutive  features,  and  felt  them  trickle  coldly 
over  her  own  fair  hands ;  then  the  infant  woke 
with  a  starded  cry,  and  Mary  of  Modena^ 
clasping  him  to  her  breast,  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  looked  her  gratitude  and  joy. 
Beckoning  the  women,  who  lingered  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  the  Queen  consigned  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  their  care,  watched  them 
out  of  the  apartment,  and  then  turned  to  her 
companion. 

<<  Well,  Mary,''  she  said,  in  a  tone  so  gentle, 
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as  seemed  well  suited  to  the  melodious  accents 
of  ber  own  fiu:  country,  *'  I  think  you  are  owed 
some  excuse  for  this  little  interlude^  scarcely  as 
pleasing  to  others  as  to  myself;  but  now  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  all  that  you  have  to  say  —  or 
rather  to  ask;  for,  if  I  remember  right,  you 
mentioned  a  request.** 

**  A  sanction,  a  blessing,  dearest  Madam  !  ** 
fiiltered  JMaiy  Savile;  while  the  colour  mounted 
to  her  cheek,  and  her  breath  came  short  and 
fist,  and  she  strore  to  continue,  but  in  vain. 

The  Queen  smiled.  **  I  suspected  this,"  she 
said ;  *'  I  foresaw  that  you,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  were  about  to  forsake  me" 

She  spoke  playfully,  but  those  words  touched 
a  chord  in  the  heart  of  her,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed:  raising  the  Queen's  hand  to  her 
lips :  '<  Oh !  do  not  say  so,"  Mary  Savile  ex- 
clumed,  **  even  if  you  jest.  Do  me  the  justice 
to  believe^  that  the  moment  of  danger  and 
misfortune  would  ever  find  me  at  your  side, 
humbly  soliciting  the  permission  to  soothe  or 
serve  you." 

**  I  will  not  jest,  Mary,"  replied  the  Queen ; 
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^*  indeed,  it  is  not  a  moment  to  do  so ;  but  tell 
me,  sweet  one,  has  the  perseverance  of  Sir 
Philip  Dudley,  or  the  devotion  of  Lord  Flem<^ 
ixig,  proved  successful  in  the  end?'' 

^*  Ah,  dear  Madam,"  rejoined  the  girl,  **  you 
can  scarcely  ask,  you  can  scarcely  doubt,  between 
the  two.  I  believe  I  have  long  loved  Walter 
Fleming ;  but  never  knew  how  much,  till  now." 

**  I  could  have  wished,"  said  the  Queen,  <*  at 
least,  I  heard  the  king  express  a  wish  the  other 
day,  that  your  choice  might  have  fallen  on  the 
other." 

The  countenance  of  Mary  Savile  fell.  **  The 
kind,  the  gracious  interest,  you  have  ever  taken 
in  my  welfare  would  preclude  that  wish,  did 
you  but  know  them  both  as  I  do,  Madam.  The 
fate  of  Philip  Dudley's  wife  must,  I  believe,  be 
wretched ;  and  had  I  married  him " 

"  Gk)d  forbid  I  God  forbid ! "  interrupted  the 
Queen,  eagerly,  <^  that  you,  dear  child,  should 
wed  any  one  who  is  not  calculated  to  make  you 
happy ;  and  for  Lord  Fleming,  I  never  meant 
to  disparage  him  in  your  eyes;  I  have  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a  most  honourable  gentleman. 


i: 
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and  sure  am  I,  that  the  King  will  raise  no  ob- 
stacles to  your  mutual  wishes.'' 

She  stooped  forward,  and  kissing  her  young 
friend  gently  on  the  brow,  exclaimed  —  ^So 
diose  important  words  have  been  pronounced— 
those  words  which  exercise  a  magic  influence 
over  the  whole  of  our  after  life*  Did  it  never 
strike  you,  Mary,  how  lightly  the  generality  of 
the  world  esteem  and  consider  the  most  awful 
step  which  a  woman  is  called  upon,  to  take  in« 
life?    Until  that  moment  she  may  never  have  ■ 

been  placed  in  a  situation  which  entailed  the  [ 

necessity  of  important  decision ;  until  that  mo- 
ment (particularly  if  her  hand  be  solicited  at 
an  early  period),  every  act  of  her  young  life, 
however  trifling,  has  been  probably  influenced 
by  others.  With  men  it  is  a  very  different 
case:  they  are  early  under  the  obligation  of 
thinking  and  acting  for  themselves;  as  children 
they  enter  on  the  stage  of  the  world,  and  are 
compelled  to  be  actors  in  its  scenes,  they  are 
brought  by  degrees  in  contact  with  their 
fellow-performers,  and  imperceptibly  acquire  a 
comprehension  of  the  part  they  may  have  to 
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play,  in  the  more  stiriiDg  incidents  of  the  draina. 
But  woman  is  not  unfrequently  hurried  from 
utter  seclusion,  without  any  such  preparation, 
and  abruptly  required  to  assume  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  to  perform  a  most  arduous  part  on  the 
theatre  of  her  own  destiny,  while  the  novelty 
of  her  situation  is  calculated  to  bewilder,  as 
well  as  to  dazzle  her." 

**  And  yet,  dear  Madam,"  replied  Mary 
.  Savile,  respectfully,  **  if  there  be  one  act  in 
life  which  should  spring  immediately  from  the 
resolution  of  the  indiyidual,  it  is  surely  that 
one,  on  which  their  own  after  happiness  or 
misery  must  depend.  Being  unfortunately  re- 
leased from  the  sweet  obligation  of  filial  obedi- 
ence, I  am  perhaps  scarcely  a  judge  of  what  my 
feelings  would  be  in  such  a  case;  but  of  this 
at  least  I  am  sure^  that  if  the  prohibition  of  my 
parents  compelled  me  to  relinquish  the  hand  of 
one  I  loved,  no  persuasions  on  their  part  could 
ever  induce  me  to  accept  that,  of  any  other 
person." 

^^  How  forcibly  does  this  conversation  remind 
me,"  rejoined  the  Queen,  ^*  of  the  dreams  of 
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my   early   youth,  which  were  all  founded  on 
that  liberty  of  choice,  I  well  knew  could  never 
be  permitted  to  one  of  my  station  and  country  I 
I   loved   to  fancy   myself  an   EInglishwoman, 
which  was,  in  my  opinion,  but  another  name 
for  happiness.     No  incipient  patriot  ever  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  bright  vbions  oP  freedom, 
or  felt  his  soul  expand  in  the  shadowy  glory  of 
future  emancipation,  with  more  delight  dian  I 
did,  when,  making  my  own  heart  my  country,  I 
allowed  imagination  to  revel  in  the  thought  of 
unbiassed  affection.     It  was  the  one  theme,  the 
eternal  subject  of  my  reflections :  but  at  length 
the  momentous  day  arrived,  and   in  spite   of 
remonstrances,  which  surprised  and  irritated 
the  parent  to  whom   they  were  addressed,  I 
was  borne  off  to  that  very  England,   whose 
name  had  hitSerto  been  associated  with  joy  in 
my  mind,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  whom  I 
had  never   seen,    of   whose    existence   I   was 
unUl  that  moment  ignorant.   Oh,  Mary !  there 
was  a  bitter  despair,  an  angry  grief  in  that 
hour,  which  you  could   never  experience.     I 
knew  my  own  heart  well,  capable  as  it  was  of 
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deep  and  lasting  affection ;  and  even  while  I 
thought  humbly  of  myself,  I  was  well  aware 
that  such  affection  might  be  a  precious  gift,  to 
any  man.  But  (without  consulting  my  wishes)) 
to  be  taken  from  my  own  country  and  kindred ; 
to  be  forced  to  the  altar,  because  a  voice  I  had 
never  heard,  summoned  me  there ;  to  be  over* 
powered  with  congratulations,  when  my  heart 
was  bursting  with  pride  and  sorrow !  Mary  — * 
Mary,  you  know  not  what  I  felt,  or  how  often 
I  asked  myself  whether  a  princess  and  a  Chris* 
tian  must  endure  the  same  ignominious  fate,  as 
the  eastern  slavey  whose  religion  bids  her  expect 
no  better.'* 

The  Queen  paused  for  a  few  moments :  she 
was  one  who  could  remember  to  feel,  as  well  as 
to  relate,  and  the  expression  of  her  counte* 
nance  at  this  moment  was  in  accordance  with 
the  animated  description,  of  her  early  life.  The 
two  companions  remained  silent,  firom  different, 
though  perhaps  not  very  remote  causes,  and 
then  a  sweet  tender  smile  played  round  the  lips 
of  the  fair  Italian,  and  she  continued  — 

**  You  know  the  rest,  dear  child,  and  how 
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the  vnae  determination  not  to  love  my  tyrant, 
faded  before  the  kind  solicitude  of  my  husband. 
So  deeply,  so  truly  do  I  love  him,  that  even 
you,  Mary,  with  your  prospects  of  happiness  — 
of  retiring  from  a  urorld,  in  whose  chillmg 
atmosphere  the  tender  plant  of  domestic  joy, 
alas,  so  seldom  thrives, — even  you,  dear  Mary, 
as  you  stand  before  me  there,  with  your  cheek 
unladed,  and  your  eye  unquenched  by  tears, 
you  are  no  object  of  envy  to  me/' 

Mary  SavOe  heard,  and  understood  her  well, 
and  if  a  comparison  between  the  two  beings 
they  both  so  tenderly  loved,  intruded  itself  for 
a  moment  on  her  mind,  it  was  but  to  regret 
that  one  capable  of  such  devotion  should  not 
have  been  so  blest  as  herself,  in  the  choice  of 
its  object. 

The  sweet  voice  and  kind  words  of  her  royal 
mistress  had  caused  the  heart  that  was  fall 
before,  to  overflow;  and  tears  — happy  tears, 
rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

^'  Tell  me,  pretty  one,"  continued  the  Queen, 
gazing  on  her,  as  if  she  were  invested  with  a 
new  interest  in  her  sight,  ^*  have  you  on  this 
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occasion  listened  only  to  the  whispers  of  your 
heart,  for  I  begin  to  fear  me,  that  our  hearts  are 
often  but  weak  and  unprofitable  counsellors  ?  " 
^*  I  am  confident,  Madam,"  replied  the  other, 
*^  that  I  could  never  have  loved  any  one  whom 
I  had  not  previously  esteemed;  but  to  say  the 
truth  at  this  moment,  joy  absorbs  every  other 
feeling.  There  does  not  appear  leisure,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself  either  in  my  mind  or 
my  heart,  for  any  other  thought  but  that  one, 
which  effectually  occupies  both.'' 

Again  the  Queen  smiled.  *^  Well,  well, 
Mary,"  she  said,  ^^  the  idea  of  your  approach- 
ing marriage  will  give  me  occupation  for  many 
a  thoughtful  hour,  and  suggest  more  than  one 
prayer  for  your  happiness ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
be  as  happy  —  happier  than  I  am.  But  hark, 
Mary,  I  hear  his  majesty's  step  in  the  gallery; 
so  dry  that  last  tear,  and  leave  me  to  plead 
your  cause  as  best  I  may." 

As  she  concluded,  the  door  at  the  end  of  the 
room  opened,  and  the  person  of  whom  she 
spoke,  entered. 

It  was  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  clouded  brow 
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of  James  IL,   that  he  had  lately  experienced 

one  of  those   innumerable  annoyances  which 

now  daily  harassed   and  perplexed   him;   he 

returned  the  affectionate  greeting  of  his  wife, 

however,  and  bowed  graciously  to  Mary  Savile. 

In  no  unconcerned  state  of  mind  did  the  fair 

girl  stand  aloof,  in  the  recess  of  the  fiurthermost 

window,  while  their  majesties  conversed,  in  a 

low  tone,  for  several  moments.     She  fancied 

she  oould  detect  something  in  the  Queen's  voice 

that  betokened  expostulation,  but  it  did  not 

appear  to  be  of  any  strenuous  kind,  and  only 

served  to  render  the  suspense  more  insufferable, 

until  James    himself   beckoned  her,   towards 

thentu 

*<  So,  Mistress  Savile,''  he  began,  ^<  you  are 
bent  upon  breaking  the  heart,  of  our  good 
friend  Dudley*  Well,  well,  as  the  Queen  justly 
remarks,  it  would  be  an  unprofitable,  as  well  as 
an  unpopular  measure  attempting  to  influence  | 

the  choice  of  a  young  maiden ;  we  should  have  ^ 

louder  outcries  than  ever,  and  make  formidable 
enemies  of  a  lovely,  but  somewhat  wayward  por- 
tion of  our  subjects*     But  where  is  the  happy 
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Lord  Fleming,  and  why  is   he  not  here  to 
inform  us  in  person,  of  this  intended  union  ?" 

<*  May  it  please  your  Miyesly/'  replied  Mary 
Savile,  *^  Lord  Fleming^s  presence  was  re« 
quired  at  home,  on  affitirs  relating  to  the  forest, 
and  he  was  also  obliged  to  fulfil  an  engage^ 
ment  of  some  weeks'  standing,  with  Sir  Philip 
Dudley." 

"  Truly/'  rejoined  the  King ;  "  his  lordship 
is  most  conscientious  in  these  matters,  to  so  far 
forget  the  lover,  in  the  sportsman ;  but  we  owe 
him  much,  for  the  judicious  measures  he  has 
taken  in  the  preservation  of  game,  in  this  de- 
mesne. In  fiftct,"  continued  James,  with  a  sli^t 
degree  of  acrimony,  *^  he  excels  more  as  a 
ranger  than  a  seaator,  and  understands  the 
internal  economy  of  the  forest,  far  better  than 
that  of  the  country.  You  must  turn  your 
thoughts  to  his  political  conversion,  fair  lady." 

^^  I  do  not  think  that  is  needed,  Sire,**  ex<» 
claimed  the  girl,  with  some  emotion,  *^  for 
Walter  Fleming  is  as  devoted  to  the  service 
and  interest  of  his  sovereigns  as  |  in  my  love 
and  gratitude  could  wish  him  to  be/' 
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*'  I  troflt  so/*  observed  the  King,  '^  but  these 
aie  times,  when  men  should  be  circumspect  in 
word  as  well  as  in  action/' 

He  paused,  and  then  added  in  a  tone  of 

kindness,  *<  the  Queen  will  be  lost  without  her 

&Yourite  namesake,  and  we  shall  miss  that  fair 

fieice,  at  court.  The  marriage  must  be  solemnised 

in  our  presence,  and  we  will  give  away  the 

bride  in  person  —  if  that  arrangement  content 

you,'*  he  continued,  turning  towards  the  Queen. 

She  thai^ed  him  for  forestalling  her  wished 

with  some  kind  and  endearing  answer,  to  which 

James  was  in  no  way  insensible;  but  at  that 

moment  their  attention  was  arrested,  by  unusual 

rounds  in  the  corridor. 

Mary  of  Modena's  cheek  became  pale  in  an 
instant,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  hus- 
band's arm,  for  she  thought  those  sounds  might 
be  the  forerunners  of  evil  to  him.  Mary  Savile, 
of  her  own  accord,  moved  towards  the  door  to 
inquire  into  the  cause,  but  ere  she  had  reached 
it,  one  of  the  Queen's  pages  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"  What  now  ?  "  exclaimed  the  King  sternly, 

VOL.  I.  G 
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^  what  does  this  unceremonious  intrusion  sig- 
nify?'' 

^*  May  it  please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,'' 
replied  the  boy,  *^  the  &ult  is  not  mine ;  Mistress 
Jane  Dudley  demands  an  audience  in  so  hasty 
and  peremptory  a  manner,  and  follows  my  steps 
so  closely,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  reach  the 
royal  presence  before  her.  Is  it  your  gracious 
pleasure  that  she  be  admitted?" 

But  ere  he  had  concluded,  or  James  had  time 
to  reply,  the  door  was  re-opened,  and  Jane 
Dudley  entered  with  a  slow  and  measured  step^ 
and  an  aspect  of  entire  self-possession,  which 
accorded  but  ill,  with  so  unusual  a  breach  of 
etiquette.  Her  cheek  indeed  was  ashy  white^ 
and  her  voice  in  speaking  deep  and  solemn, 
yet  her  whole  appearance  and  manner  were 
as  different  as  possible,  from  that,  which  the 
circumstances  might  have  led  any  one  to  ex- 
pect. They  did  indeed  denote  grief,  but  rather 
grief  already  of  long  duration,  than  that  pro- 
duced by  so  sudden  and  awful  a  shock,  as  the 
one  she  had  experienced  but  an  hour  before. 
Saluting  the  astonished  sovereigns  with  pro- 
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(bund  respect^  Jane  Dudley  looked  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  without  observing  Mary 
Savile ;  ^  I  would  crave  your  gracious  pardon^" 
she  began,  '<  if  sorrow  such  as  mine  could  pause* 
for  the  observance  of  prescribed  ceremony. 
But  the  royal  ear  has  never  yet  been  closed  to 
the  petitions  of  the  house  of  Dudley,  and  now 
diat  I  have  no  friend  nor  protector  upon  earth, 
except  that  King,  who  has  sworn  to  be  a  &ther 
to  his  people,  1  come  in  my  first  dreadful  hour 
of  trial  and  affliction,  to  clwn  the  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  and  that  protection." 

At  a  sign  from  the  King  the  page  now  with* 
drew,  and  Mary  of  Modena,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  namesake^  bent  anxiously  forward  to 
hear  the  conclusion  of  so  extraordinary  an 
^peal,  dreading  lest  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band might  in  any  way  be  implicated.  Mary 
Savile  was  scarcely  less  moved ;  she  knew  not 
indeed  what  she  feared,  but  a  vague  dread  took 

0 

possession  of  her  usually  sanguine  mind,  and 
the  King  himself,  although  calmer  than  either  of 
hb  companions,  b^rayed  evident  signs  of  curi- 
only  and  intarest. 
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**  Believe  me,  madam,''  he  said,  ^  that  to 
alleviate  the  sorrows  of  a  fidthful  subject,  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  privileges  of  a  sovereign,  but 
the  power  of  doing  so  is  rare ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  I  confess  myself  unable  even  to  con* 
jecture  the  substance  of  your  petition/' 

"  I  am  come,  Sire,"  replied  Jane,  "  not  for 
assistance,  not  for  redress,— it  is,  alas  I  too  late 
for  either,  —  but  for  justice,  for  retribution,  to 
claim  from  your  royal  equity  the  arrest  of  my 
brother's  murderer." 

"  His  murderer  I "  echoed  James,  shocked 
and  astounded  by  the  sudden  intelligence. 
"  Mother  of  God  !  he  who  has  done  this  shall 
die^  were  he  the  nearest  kinsman  to  the  throne ! 
But  speak,  Mistress  Dudley,"  he  continued; 
*^  who  has  committed  so  foul  a  crime,  and  when, 
and  where,  was  it  perpetrated?" 

*^  Here,  Sire,"  replied  Jane,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  whUe  for  the  first  time  a  slight 
tremor  was  observable  in  her  tone;  **  here^ 
within  the  precincts  of  the  forest;  here,  not 
many  miles  distant  from  this  very  spot,  in  cold 
blood,  by  a  man  who  under  the  mask  of  friend«r 
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ditp,  has  supplanted  him  in  every  step  to 
advancement  and  happiness,  and  has  now  de- 
prived the  crown  of  a  &ithfal  and  devoted 
sal^ect,  and  me  of  a  loved  and  ooiy  brother." 

Jane  fell  upon  her  knees  as  she  spoke.  "  Bid 
me  not  rise,  Sire,"  she  exclaimed,  *•  lest  your 
royal  pleasure  be  disobeyed ;  there  is  but  one 
{dace  for  me  now,  and  that  ia  at  the  feet  of  my 
Kii^  until  my  brodier's  death  be  visited  on 
Lord  Fleming." 

Maiy  SavQe  raised  her  head,  ihe  tears  which 
the  sudden  intelligence  of  Sir  Philip  Dudley's 
death  had  wrung  from  her  eyea  were  diecked 
in  an  instant ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  she  felt 
the  Queen  start,  and  perceived  that  James's 
glance  was  turned  upon  her. 

"  Reflect  upon  what  you  say,  madam,"  he 
relied;  '^  it  is  a  heavy  accusation  to  lodge 
against  any  one  j  but  a  gentleman  —  a  peer 
of  the  realm  —  one  of  our  own  immediate 
servants " 

"  At  sure  as   there  is  a  God  in  heaven  ! " 

interrupted  Jane   Dudley,"  so  sure   is  it  that 
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Philip  was  this  inoniing  mardered  in  cold 
blood,  by  the  hand  of  Walter  Lord  Fleming.'' 

*^  And  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  i" 
exdaimed  Mary  Saviley  abruptly  quitting  the 
arm  of  the  Queen,  and  advancing  towards  the 
spot  where  Jane  Dudley  kneeled,  '*  so  sure  is 
Walter  Fleming  guiltless  of  the  deed,  of  which 
jou  now  accuse  him.** 

Jane  Dudley  did  not  rise,  but  lifting  her 
head,  looked  earnestly  on  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  and  as  she  did  so^  the  blood  mounted 
to  her  forehead,  and  her  eye  lit  with  a  sudden 
fire;  but  such  emotion  was  transient,  for  in 
another  second  no  trace  remained*  She  did 
not  reply,  but  once  more  turned  towards  the 
King,  who  having  urged  her  to  rise,  in  vaisi 
^gg^>  ui  a  hurried  and  even  agitated  manner, 
that  he  might  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
particular. 

It  was  now  indeed,  that  Jane  Dudley's  know« 
ledge  of  the  human  character  was  turned  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  furtherance  of  her 
schemes.  The  account  which  she  gave  of  the 
transaction  was  clear  and  concbe,  lest  it  should 
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be  sapposed,  that  in  yicwiiig  the  circumstancee 

she  bad  been  led  away  by  unfounded  sua- 

picionsy  wh3e  at  the  same  time  the  grief  she 

so  truly  felt  was  regulated,  for  the  purpose  of 

inspiring  James  by  turns,  with  anger,  and  sym* 

pathy.     She  dwelt  long  upon  the  rivalry  which 

bad  exiated  between  her   brother  and  Lord 

Fleming,  purposely  avoiding  the  name  of  the 

lady  whom  they  mutually  wooed,  in  order  that 

IJjBry  Savile  might  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 

tnnity,  of  speaking  on  the  subject     She  de> 

scribed  the  manner  in  which  Walter  had  first 

lefiised,  and  then  abrupdy  accepted  Sir  Philip's 

hmtalion,  to  shoot  with  him  in  the  forest ;  there 

was  one  man,  she  said,  ready  to  assert  upon 

oath,  that  he  had  overheard  high  words  passing 

between  the  two  young  men,  on  the  subject  of 

politics^  a  subject  on  which  she  well  knew  they 

must    ever  disagree,  as    Lord  Fleming    was 

certain  to  broach  opinions  which    the  other 

could  not  listen  to,  with  patience.     There  were 

threes   if  not  four    foresters  who    had  been 

attracted  in  the  same  manner,  and  had  arrived 

at  the  moment  Lord  Fleming  drew  his  sword, 
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and  one  of  these  men  had  suggested  to  the 
ranger,  that  such  proceedings  were  illegal  and 
inexcusable,  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the 
court.  Lord  Fleming,  however,  had  treated 
this  warning  with  haughtiness  and  contempt, 
and  dismissed  the  mediators  in  anger,  who,  as 
they  departed,  observed  Sir  Philip  sheathe  his 
sword,  and  heard  his  opponent  refuse  to  be 
reconciled*  What  immediately  followed  could 
not  indeed  be  known,  but  certain  it  was  they 
had  separated,  as  it  was  supposed,  in  conse- 
quence  of  Sir  Philip's  determination,  not  to 
6eek  the  life  of  Lord  Fleming.  Her  brother,  she 
said,  had  been  seen  alone,  but  the  other  must 
have  dogged  his  footsteps,  for  not  very  long  after-!* 
wards  he  was  found  by  the  side  of  the  expiring 
man.  True,  be  was  apparently  occupied  in  en- 
deavouring to  staunch  the  blood,  which  flowed 
from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  breast;  but  what 
had  caused  that  blood  to  flow?  True,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  fatally  missed  his  aim,  but 
was  it  that  Lord  Fleming,  the  most  skilful 
sportsman  in  the  country  round,  the  cited 
example  of  a  steady  hand  and  an  unwavering 
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%ye,  could  have  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
towards  the  thicket^  when,  by  his  own  account, 
the  game  was  crossing  the  open  glade,  at  the 
moment  he  fired?" 

Voice,look,  gesture,  all  and  every  thing  tended 
lo  heighten  theeffect,  which  the  natural  eloquence 
of  Jane  Dudley  was  calculated  to  produce,  on 
those  who  listened.  James  would  not  suffer 
her  to  be  interrupted,  and  indeed  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  do  so,  for  the  same  causes  which 
had  the  power  of  ri vetting  the  attention  of  her 
hearers,  rendered  her  arguments  imposing,  if 
not  convincing.  She  scarcely  paused,  but  her 
accents  were  so  clear,  the  intonation  of  her 
voice  so  varied,  that  not  a  syllable  either  escaped, 
or  wearied  the  ear,  whereon  it  fell.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  her  appeal  to  the 
King,  was  the  extraordinary  subtlety  with  which 
she  adverted  to  the  political  sentiments  of  Lord 
Fleming ;  she  spok^  of  his  disaffection  to  the 
royal  cause  as  an  established  fact,  one  which 
could  no  longer  be  doubted.  She  mentioned 
this,  as  a  constant  topic  of  disagreement  between 
bim  and  her  brother,  in  conversations,  to  which 
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she  had  been  a  solitary  witness.  At  length  she 
ventured  to  insinuate,  that  one  of  the  consider- 
ations which  actuated  Lord  Fleming  to  the  deed, 
was  the  desire  of  ridding  himself  of  a  neigh- 
hour  who  had  already  found  occasion  to  suspect 
the  ranger's  motives,  for  so .  earnestly  courting 
the  popularity  of  the  common  people.  Living 
so  near  as  they  did,  acquainted  with  the  same 
persons,  the  proceedings  of  the  one  would 
naturally  become  known  to  the  other,  and  Jane 
even  hinted  at  a  report,  that  Lord  Fleming  had 
been  for  some  time  past,  engaged  in  foi'eign 
correspondence.  But  all  she  said  on  this 
subject  was  both  mysterious  and  ambiguous* 
Scarcely  any  thing  was  affirmed,  yet  every  thing 
implied.  Never  for  one  moment  did  she 
forget  herseir,  or  those  whom  she  was  address- 
ing ;  now  with  a  heart-rending  burst  of  sorrow, 
she  appealed  to  the  warm  and  kindly  feelings  of 
the  Queen,  then  checking  herself  she  dashed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  looking  James  in  the 
face,  spoke  of  the  hope  of  justice,  of  the  desire 
ibr  vengeance,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  found 
corresponding  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 
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Now  with  a  downcast  glance^  and  a  drooping 
head,  she  painted  her  situation  as  helpless  and 
forlorn,  now  her  brow  contracted,  and  the  clear 
blae  eye  which  but  an  instant  before  seemed 
cold  and  passionless,  kindled  as  if  with  sudden 
inspiration,  and  throwing  back  her  head  with  a 
gesture  that  was  natural  to  her,  Jane  Dudley 
looked  as  if  she  could  defy  a  world  I 

Each  €S  her  hearers  tacitly  confessed  the 
power  of  her  crafly  eloquence,  although  with 
very  different  sensations.  So  artfully  had  she 
worked  upon  the  peculiarities  of  James,  and  his 
queen,  that  the  former  was  at  length  inclined 
to  believe,  and  to  grant  everything  she  desired, 
while  Mary  of  Modena  was  divided  between 
sympathy  for  her,  cmd  compassion  fbr  Mary 
Savile.  The  poor  girl  stood  there  for  a  long  and 
tedious  time,  while  a  subject  so  important  to  her 
was  discussed,  compelled  to  be  silent,  while  her 
heart  cried  aloud  for  him  she  loved !  Now 
sorrowful — now  indignant ;  now  endeavouring 
to  fi>rm  excuses  for  the  infatuation  of  Jane  Dud- 
ley,—now  considering  her,  with  undisguised 

horror. 
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♦*  Sire,'*  exclaimed  Jane,  wearied  at  length 
by  her  own  eagerness,  "  do  not  wrong  me  by 
the  belief,  that  I  claim  aught  unjust  or  cruel, 
at  your  hands.  I  only  require  that  justice  should 
take  its  course;  and  my  knowledge  of  many  cir* 
cumstances  induces  me  to  be  instant,  in  my 
petition  to  that  eiFect" 

^^  Fear  dot,  madam,''  rejoined  the  King,  *'  the 
strictest  inquiry  shall  be  made  without  loss  of 
time ;  and  should  the  information  we  receive 
justify  the  measure,  Lord  Fleming  shall  be 
placed  under  immediate  arrest" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  liege,"  insisted  the  lady,  **  if 
I  speak  openly  on  this  occasion.  No  inquiries 
which  are  not  preceded,  by  the  arrest  of  Lord 
Fleming,  will  be  of  any  avail.  If  you  would 
prevent  a  rising  in  this  country,  and  obviate  a 
tumult,  which  may  lead  to  further  evil,  let  this 
be  done,  before  Lord  Fleming  has  had  time  to 
hold  communicatibn  with  those  hirelings  whose 
iavour  he  has  stooped  to  gain,  before  he  claims 
-their  promise  to  protect  or  rescue  him,  in  ease 
of  need,  and  withstand  for  his  sake^  your  royal 
decrees." 


19S 

Ere  the  King  conid  reply,  Mary  Sayile  had 
agun  advancedy  and  bending  on  her  knee  by 
die  side  of  Jane,  exclaimed :  ^  Let  not  your 
gracious  estf^be  poisoned  against  the  truest,  and 
noblest,  of  year  subjects.     The  fatal  accidefU 
irhich  has  occtured,  must  have  brought  suffi- 
cient misery  on  the  head  of  Walter  Fleming, 
without  an  act,  that  would  prove  his  liege  and 
master  could  for  one  instant,  believe  him  ca- 
pable of  so  foul  and  bloody  a  deed.     I  will  be 
his  surety.    Sire,'*  continued  the  eager  girl, 
**  surety  not  only  for  his  innocence,  —  for  in 
that  conviction  I  would  stake  all  I  hold  dear  in 
life,  — but  sure^,  that  he  will  appear  when  sum- 
moned, to  refute  a  charge  at  once  horrible,  and 
pteposterous." 

**  Rise,  both  of  you,*'  cried  the  King,  in  a 
tone  of  authority ;  '^  this  is  a  subject  in  which 
no  private  consideration  should  enter,  for  a 
moment.  You,  Mistress  Savile,  be  coutent, 
for  if  Lord  Fleming  can  substantiate  his  inno- 
cence, his  captivity  will  be  of  short  duration ; 
but  we  cannot  suffer  our  loyal  subjects  to  be 
killed  under  out  very  windows,  without  taking 
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measures  for  immediate  investigation:  and 
you,  madam,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Jane 
Dudley,  '*  do  not  for  a  moment  believe,  that 
your  prayers  could  have  wrung  from  me  the 
arrest  of  Lord  Fleming,  had  you  not  at  the 
same  time  given  me  reason  to  believe,  that  your 
accusations  were  not  totally  unfounded.  But 
rise,"  he  added  more  peremptorily  than  before, 
><  this  scene  has  already  lasted  too  long." 

The  two  petitioners  obeyed ;  Jane  with  calm 
dignity,  and  an  expression  of  subdued  triumph, 
while  Mary  Savile  rose  hastily,  with  a  cheek  of 
the  deepest  crimson,  retreating  a  few  steps,  while 
she  maintained  a  silence,  in  which  sorrow  and 
wounded  pride  struggled  for  the  mastery  — 
pride  not  for  herself,  but  for  him  she  loved.  She 
had  demeaned  him — she  had  sued  for  him  — 
she,  the  promised  bride  of  Walter  Fleming,  had 
kneeled  at  the  feet  of  a  man,  who  had  rejected 
her  supplications !  Fear  had  no  part  in  her  emo- 
tions ;  but  the  thought  of  Walter,  the  noble, 
upright,  merciful  Walter, — her  own  Walter, — 
her  husband — that  be  should  be  called  a  mur- 
derer I   That  the  King,  who  had  seen  him,  who 
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knew  lum  well,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to 
tudi  a  belief  —  that  he  did  not  treat  the  idea 
with  the  scorn   it  merited,  was  scarcely  to  be 
borne,  by  one  who  loved  so  deeply.    She  dared 
not  lift  her  eyes  upon  Jane  Dudley,  for  she  felt 
towards  her  as  the  gentle  Mary  Savile  had 
never  felt  before,  towards  a  human  creature. 
She  dared  not  lift  her  eyes  upon  the  Queen; 
for  though  secure  of  sympathy  in  that  quarter, 
she  was  well  aware  that  when  James  spoke, 
Mary  of  Modena  was  silent    She  looked  upon 
the  King,  who  was  at  that  moment  receiving 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  successful 
petitioner;  and  feeling  that  he  had  wronged 
the  being  she  loved  best  on  earth,  Mary  Savile 
dared  not  remain  in  his  presence^  lest  indig- 
nation should  conquer  the  respect  due  to  him. 
With  a  swelling  heart  she  turned  from  the  spot, 
and  quitted  the  apartment  without  pronouncing 
a  word. 

The  King  looked  up  hastily,  as  he  heard  the 
door  close  behind  her. 

**  Was  Mistress  Savile  dismissed  by  your  com* 
mands,  mnAim  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  Queen. 
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^  Alas !  no,  my  Lord,**  she  replied,  "  but  the 
poor  child  was  doubtless  fearful,  of  betraying 
her  emotion/* 

<<She  has. resided  long  enough  at  court,'* 
observed  the  King,  drily,  *<  to  have  discovered 
the  obligation  of  self-command;  but  it  strikes 
me  that  Mistress  Savile  has  yet  to  learn,  that  the 
presence  of  her  sovereigns  is  not  a  fit  theatre, 
for  the  display  of  an  uncurbed  temper.  You 
may  withdraw,  madam,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  Jane ;  ^^  proper  measures  shall  be  taken  on 
thb  melancholy  occasion,  and  I  can  only  assure 
you,  that  both  her  Majesty  and  myself  deeply 
sympathise  in  your  afiliction,  and  will,  at  any 
time,  be  ready  to  afford  you  that  protection,  of 
which  you  may  one  day,  stand  in  need." 

Jane  Dudley  did  not  reply,  but  bending  over 
James's  extended  hand,  with  a  graceful  saluta- 
tion to  the  Queen,  she  retired  from  the  apart- 
ment. 

Mary  of  Modena  watched  her  depart,  and 
then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  turned  to  her 
husband. 

^  It  is  doubly  sad,"  she  observed,.  <<  when 
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grief  80  fiur  changes  the  nature  of  a  woniati»  as 
to  render  her  violent,  and  ungentle." 

**  It  is  doubly  reprehensible  in  my  opinion/' 
replied  the  King^  *'  when  one  of  your  own  at- 
tendants forgets  her  duty,  without  provocation 
of  any  kind*    Mistress  Dudley  is  labouring  under 
no  alight  sorrow,  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  well 
understand  the  feelings  which  actuate  her;  I 
never  yet  found  any  thing  to  admire  in  that 
unnatural  composure  with  which  some  women 
consider  themselves  called  upon,  to  view  the 
wrongs  or  misfortunes  of  those  they  profess  to 
love.     Are  there  not  rather,  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  most  timid  of  your  sex, 
with  resolution  and  energy ;  or  would  you  up-  ] 

hold  the  conduct  of  that  woman,  who  remained 
a  tame  spectator  of  events  in  which  the  interest 
of  those  dearest  to  her,  were  by  any  means  im- 
plicated?'' 

^  Oh  no  I  no  I  **  replied  the  Queen,  her  eye 
kindling  at  the  thoughts,  which  James's  speech 
awoke  within  her  breast,  while  she  placed  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looked  earnestly 
but  tenderly  in  his  face.    ^<  Coward  as  she  is. 
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Mary  of  Modena  herself,  could  play  a  bold 
unwavering  part,  if  the  safety  or  happiness  of 
those  she  dearly  loves,  were,  in  any  way,  in- 
volved I " 

The  King  smiled,  and  placing  his  hand  upon 
that  which  still  lay  on  his  shoulder,  he  raised  it 
affectionately  to  his  lips,  then  promising  to  re^ 
turn  shortly,  left  the  apartment,  to  fulfil  the 
promise  he  had  so  lately  made. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


TH£   TWO   MARTS. 


The  situadon  in  which  Mary  Sav3e  found  her^ 
self,  for  some  days  following  the  interview  we 
have  just  described,  was  most  distressing  on 
every  accoonU  The  King  made  fiiequent  visits 
to  London,  which  was,  in  fiict,  his  nominal  re- 
sidence^ and  the  place  where  all  public  business 
was  transacted,  and  consequently  she  rarely  saw 
him.  Ynien  they  did  meet,  his  manner  was  odd 
and  ^tant,  while  that  of  the  Queen,  though 
kind  and  tender,  partook  of  an  embarrassment, 
in  no  way  calculated  to  afford  consolation,  or 
invite  confidence.  Yet  Mary  Savile  was  far 
from  misunderstanding  the  conduct,  of  her  royal 
friend;  die  well  knew  that  Mary  of  Modena 
considered  her  interference  would  be  ill-timed, 
in  a  matter  on  which  her  husband  had  decided ; 
and  the  poor  girl  in  consequence,  though  most 
desirous  to  <ipen  her  heart  to  one  who  had 
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hitherto  never  refused  to  listen  or  advise^  main- 
tained a  profound  silence  on  the  subject  which 
dwelt  on  her  mind,  and  weighed  heavily  on  her 
heart 

It  was  a  sad  trial,  one  of  the  first  bitter  tasks 
which  had  as  yet  been  imposed  —  to  stem  the 
overwhelming  tide^  to  force  back  the  torrent  of 
mingled  feelings,  and  confine  it,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  her  own  heart  Hitherto  Mary 
had  lacked  neither  counsel  nor  sympathy,  but 
she  had  never  needed  them  so  much,  as,  at  the 
moment,  she  found  herself  deprived  of  both. 
Left  to  herself,  and  her  own  resources,  she 
thought  long  and  deeply  upon  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued,  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
she  set  up  for  herself  as  an  example,  the  conduct 
she  so  much  condemned,  and  from  the  obsti- 
nacy which  Jane  Dudley  had  betrayed  in  a  bad 
cause^  she  found  an  incentive  to  resolution  and 
energy  in  a  good  one.  She  was  well  aware  that 
Walter  Fleming  had  enemies,  and  although 
there  were  many  who  had  been  proud  to  call 
themselves  his  friends,  she  judged  rightly  in 
believing  few  of  them  would  have  leisure  or 
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inclination,  at  such  a  moment  and  under  such 
circumstances,  to  intercede  or  remonstrate  with 
the  King  in  his  behalf:  on  her,  then,  the  re- 
sponsibility rested,  and  the  proud,  the  glorious 
recollection  that  she  was  his  affianced  bride,  hj 
elcTating  Mary  Savile  in  her  own  estimation,  ! 

endowed  her  with  more  than  ordinary  courage. 
To  speak  with  the  King,  was  her  fixed  de* 
termination,  to  speak  with  him  alone,  was  her 
earnest   wish,  and  to  effect  |his  purpose,  she  i 

stood  one  morning  watching  for  the  moment  I 

when  James  should  pass  through  the  corridor.  «  ' 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the 
Queen,  for  some  time  previous  to  leaving  the  ' 

royal  lodge;  but  the  conference  appeared  to 
have  lasted  longer  than  usual;  at  least  to  Mary 
Sarile,  as  she  remained,  with  a  beating  heart, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Queen's  closet. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  James  ap* 
peared;  his  evident  intention  was  to  pass  on 
without  speaking,  but  Mary,  summoning  all 
her  resoiation,  stepped  forward  —  <^  May  it 
please  your  most  gracious  Majesty,"  she  began, 
'*  to  listen  to  me  for  one  moment" 
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^^  Certainly,  certainlyi  Mistress  Savile,**  replied 
the  King,  <*  if  you  will  not  multiply  one  moment 
into  many,  for  I  am  bound  upon  affiiirs,  to 
which  every  thing  else  must  give  place." 

"  You  will  forgive  me,  Sire,"  rejoined  Mary 
Savile,  ^'but  the  painful  suspense  I  have  en- 
dured since  Thursday  last,  must  plead  my 
excuse  with  your  Majesty.  I  had  hoped,  indeed, 
you  would  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  set 
my  mind  at  rest,  on  a  subject  in  which  I  am 
most  deeply  interested." 

^'You  must  explain  yourself,  madam,"  ob- 
served the  King,  drily,  ^^  if  you  require  a  satis- 
fiictory  answer.  I  am  not  apt  at  reading 
enigmas  of  any  kind." 

<<  I  allude^  Sire,"  she  replied,  ^^  to  the  arrest 
of  Lord  Fleming,  which,  as  fiur  as  I  understood, 
you  judged  fit  to  accord  to  Mistress  Dudley,  on 
the  charge  of  having  murdered  her  brother." 

**  There  is  little  else  to  learn,  Mistress  Savile^" 
answered  James,  in  a  careless  tone;  **  his  lord- 
ship has,  in  pursuance  with  the  established 
laws  of  the  realm,  been  conmiitted  for  trial, 
and  is  now  enduring  a  temponuy  captivity.  Until 
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such  time  as  he  shall  he  called  upon,  to  dear 
himself^  of  so  heavy  an  accusation/'  He  paused 
and  dien  added,  *'My  knowledge  of  Lord 
Fleming's  character  induces  me  to  hope,  that  be 
may  not  find  the  task  a  difficult  one,  although 
I  confess  that  every  particuhir  I  have  heard,  (not 
only  from  Mistress  Dudley,  but  from  all  those 
with  whom  I  have  since  held  any  communis- 
cation  on  the  subject,)  has  combined  to  render 
the  case  both  obscure,  and  suspicious.'* 

He  was  about  to  pass  on,  but  Mai^  Savile 
again  detained  him.    <*  Fardon  me.  Sire,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  whole  countenance  beaming  with 
animation,  ^  I  must  trespass  a  little  longer  on 
your  patience;  no  other  circumstances  would 
induce  me  to  do  so,  but  this,  at  least,  is  a  matter 
cf  no  light  consideration.    I  trust,  I  request, 
that  your  Majesty  will  confer  upon  me  the  per- 
mission to  visit  Lord  Flemings  wherever  he  may 
at  this  moment  be.     I  am  perfecdy  convinced 
that  a  few  moments'  conversation  would  put  me 
in  possession  of  those  fects,  with  r^ard  to  his 
innocence^  wluch  would  prevail  on  your  Majesty 
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to  rdeaae  him  from  a  position,  at  onoe  hiimi&^ 
ing  and  unmerited." 

The  King  did  not  approye  of  the  request,  stilt 
less  of  the  epitbet^  with  which  her  speedi  oon- 
dnded* 

<*  Your  affection,  madam/'  he  said,  with  a 
degree  of  irony,  <<  must  be  of  an  ardent  natare» 
if  the  imputation  of  murder  cast  upon  its  object, 
have  no  power  either  to  qualify  or  suspend  it." 

*^  Murder  I"  echoed  Mary  Savile^  her  lip 
curling  proudly,  as  she  uttered  the  word. 

^^  Murder,"  insisted  the  King,  more  impa- 
tiently thaxi'before»  <^  of  which  too  many  believe 
him  guilty.  Nor  can  I  refrain  from  observing, 
that  these  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  at« 
tachment  for  a  man,  who  stands  accused  of  so 
dreadful  a  crimen  are^  to  say  the  least,  scarcely 
becoming." 

*^  What  is  it  to  me^"  she  cried,  foigetting,  for 
an  instant^  the  restraint  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself,  ^*  if  the  universe  pronounce  him  guilty, 
when  I  know  him  to  be  innocent  I " 

*'  Your  knowledge,"  replied  James,  with  bitr 
temess,   "may  be    most  profound,    and  yet. 
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madam,  you  m^ht  find  it'dificnlt  to  prove 
diat  the  &ct  of  Lord  Fleming^ 8  being  your  ao 
cepted  suitor  should,  of  itself  have  power  to 
exempt  him,  from  all  8uspici<m  in  diis  unfor- 
tunate and  mysterious  transaction*  But  we 
must  dismiss  the  matter,  for,  as  I  before  in- 
fiofrmed  you,  I  am  pressed  for  time.'* 

Again  he  moved  forward,  and  again  Maty 
Savile  followed  closely.  He  would  soon  teive 
found  means  to  rid  himsdf  of  her  importunity, 
by  quitting  the  apartment,  or  bidding  her  do  so, 
but  the  prolonged  interview  he  had  granted,  on 
the  same  subject,  to  Jane  Dudl^,  was,  he  well 
knew,  as  vivid  in  Mary's  recollection  as  in  his 
own,  and  he  felt  she  might  presume  upon  that 


**  I  trust,'*  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  per- 
suasion, '*  I  trust  your  Majesty  will  think  fit  to 
grant  so  simple  a  request  as  mine." 
.  ^  The  request  is  not  simple,'*  replied  the 
King;  "  and  were  it  consbtent  with  my  duly  to 
grant  it^  her  Majesty,  1  am  wdl  assured,  would 
strenuously  oppose  a  measure  calculated  to  ex- 
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pose  both  heMelf,  and  yoa  har  attendant^  to 


censure." 


<<  If  that  be  the  case^*'  said  Mary,  **th»  lei 
me  entreaty  that  your  Majes^^ill  yourself  gfimt 
an  audience  to  Lord  Fleming,  and  graciously 
listen  to  a  defence  which  would  in  a  moment 
clear  every  shadow  of  doubt,  from  your  royal 
mind.*' 

^*  Mistress  Savile,"  replied  James,  <<  you  do 
but  betray  your  ignorance  in  proposing  sueh  a 
step  as  this.  Had  you  any  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  your  native  country,  you  would 
know,  that  statements  or  confessions  elicited  in 
private  interviews  can  in  no  wi^  interrupt  or 
BSect  the  course  of  public  justice.  Also,  you 
must,  or  you  ought  to  be  well  aware,  that  at 
this  juncture  the  slightest  deviation  from  any 
general  rule  is  exaggerated  and  magnified,  is 
converted  into  a  party  question,  and  gives  a 
fresh  handle  for  the  discontented  and  disloyal'' 

**  I  believe  it,  Sire>"  she  replied ;  ••  nay, 
more,  I  am  sure  of  it :  but,  without  pretending 
to  any  grefeit  knowledge,  I  am  also  well  aware^ 
that  to  arrest  a  nobleman  of  unimpeachable 
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^aiacter^  one  of  your  owo  housebold,  wbo 
bean  many  distiiiguished  offices  under  the 
go*renunenl»  merdy  because  an  acddenl^  which 
mast  have  abeadly  happened  to  many,  fell  to 
his  share  •«— sorely  such  a  sl^  as  this  is  even 
more  likely  to  produce  the  evils  of  which  you 
speak.  Consider,  Sire^  and  do  not  subject  the 
noble  nature  of  Fleming  to  the  degradation  of 
a  common  mafefiustor,  because  Provklence  has 
judlged  fit  to  visit  him  with  an  affliction,  which 
might  as  easily  have  be&Uen  your  Majesty.*' 

^  I  am  weaiy,'^  exdaimed  the  King,  ^^  of 
petitions  and  expostulations.  The  law  must 
take  its  course;  for  I  once  more  repeat,  that  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  interfere  further  on  this 


occasion.'' 


^  Would/'  cried  Mary  Savile^  <^  would  that 
I  were  possessed  of  the  eloquence  which  was  so 
fiitally  exerted  for  the  downfall  of  Walter  Flem- 
ing I  Would  that  I  were  versed  in  those  powers 
of  argument  which  wrought  wonders  in  so  bad 
a  cause.  But  in  one  thing,  at  least,  I  may  echo 
the  sentiments  of  that  voice  which  made  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  royal  ear:   it 
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bude  you  consult  your  own  safety,  and  the 
maintenance  of  tlie  public  peace ;  and  I,  on  my 
part)  will  bid  your  Majesty  beware,  how  you 
trifle  with  the  attachment  of  the  few  true  and 
loyal  hearts  which  are  now  devoted  to  your 
cause." 

'^  Mistress  Savile/'  rejoined  the  King,  in  a 
cold  and  bitter  tone^  ^*  when  I  consider  that  the 
welfare  of  my  country,  and  the  honour  of  my 
throne  are  likely  to  be  advanced  by  the  sapient 
counsels  of  a  young  girl,  I  shall  know  where  to 
turn  for  that  advice  which  is  now  so  freely  be- 
stowed. Until  that  moment  arrives,  you  may 
confine  your  attention  to  those  duties  which 
your  age,  your  sex,  and  your  position  require.'' 

Ere  he  had  concluded  this  speech,  the  door 
of  the  Queen's  closet  opened,  and  Mary  of 
Modena  appeared.  Even  had  she  not  been 
gifted  with  uncommon  shrewdness,  the  aspect 
of  the  two  speakers,  and  the  few  last  words 
uttered  by  the  King,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient explanation  for  her.  There  was  an  ex- 
pression in  her  favourite's  countenance  that 
spoke  the  language  of  a  noUe  spirit  si 
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with  generous  mdignadon,  but  James  bent 
Us  grey  eyes  sternly  upon  Mary  SaTife)  and 
no  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  Queen  than, 
turning  towards  her,  he  eiLclaimed :  ^  It  would  ^ 

be  scarcely  Hi-Placed,  madam,  were  you  to  ad- 
monish Mistress  Savile,  on  a  certain  portion  of 
deference  required  at  her  hands,  towards  the 

King  her  sovereign.     God's  mercy,  we  have 

yet  to  learn,  how  to  hear  with  patience  the 

homily  of  a  wilful  girl  !'*  ^^ 

Maiy  of  Modena  looked  sadly  and  inquiring-  '> 

ly,  at  her  attendant.     <*  Is  it  posdble,"  she  said,  ^ 

^  that  you  have  been  found  wanting  in  that 

respect  which  the  first  of  your  fellow-subjects 

is   proud  and  happy,  to  display   towards  the  :[ 

King?" 
'^  No,  madam,"  replied  tlie  girl,  while  the 

tears,   which  she   could   no  longer  suppress, 

gushed  into  her  eyes,  and  bathing  her  cheeks, 

teSL  heavily  upon  her  heaving  bosom.    ^*  I  did 

but  claim  that  justice  — - 1  did  but  Utter  that  I 

truth,  lo  which  Jane  Dudl^  so  often  alluded, 

in  her  suceessliil  appeal  to  the  King's  favour." 
^^  Yon  hear  h«p,  you  hear  her,"  exclaimed 
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the  King,  iiddretting  y&  wife*  ^  Toa  tfe  now 
a  jttdge^  if  suck  language  be  becoming  for  us  to 
hear,  or  for  her  to  epeak.  He  delay  of  this 
0peedily-4UTdiiged  union  hangs  so  heavily  on 
Mistress  Sarile's  mind,  that  she  forgets  the 
duties  wfaidi  were  contraoted  previous  to  her 
precipitate  engagement,  wiA  Lord  Fleming. 
In  my  opinion,  madam,  independent  of  every 
other  consideration,  we  are  rendering  the  young 
lady  a  service,  in  q[>ite  of  her  own  indinations^ 
by  preventing  her  from  rashly  uniting  her  imte» 
to  that  of  a  wispected  murderer ! '' 

'*  Your  Mii^ty,'*  replied  Mary  of  Modena» 
*'  is  beUar  able  than  myself  to  decide  i^Km  any 
matter  in  which  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  are 
concerned.  I  can  only  regret  diat  any  one  in 
my  £unily  should  merit  your  displeasure,  by 
addressing  you  in  an  unbecoming  or  di8respect<» 
ful  manner  —  most  particulariy  one  whomi be* 
iieved  to  have  more  regard  for  my  wishes,  and 
her  own  duty/' 

Mary  Savile  did  not  rcply>  but  she  brushed 
the  tears  hastily  from  her  AeA^  and  raising 
her  head,  Ae  cast  a  look  of  ccmBcJoiifi  innocenee 
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npooi  tbe  King  tb«t  uppetaced  to  demand  her 
cKooeratmi ;  but  sbe  had  yet  to  learn  that  her 
eandeiir  had  made  a  lasting  enemy  in  James  IL 
He  tamed  away,  bade  the  Qaeen  adieu,  and 
then  added  these  few  words :  } 

**  And  I,  madam,  regret  that  one  in  whom  :l 

you  liare  taken  so  lively  an  interest,  dbouU 
have  failed  to  benefit  by  the  bri^t  examjde  of 
her  Queen*''  ' 

He  quitted  the  room,  and  Mary  Savile  was  I 

left  alone  with  her  royal  mistress,  ^o  stood 
for  a  few  seconds  on  the  spot  where  she  had 
parted  from  her  husband,  and  then  gliding 
across  the  apartment,  seated  herself  without 
speaking.  In  her  mind,  also,  a  struggle  was 
passings  but  it  did  not  last  long:  her  heart, 
indeed,  suggested  an  excuse  for  the  woman 
whose  emnr  had  been  die  o&pring  of  afieedon, 
but  her  high  opinion  of  the  King's  judgment, 
and  her  attachment  bordering  on  reveraice, 
sOenoed  eveiy  other  consideration,  and  bade 
her  condemn  her  favourite  unjnsdy.  Mary 
SavOe  stood  aloof;  with  all  those  conflicting 
fee&gs  whieh  the  incident  that  had  just  oo- 
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carred,  was  likely  to  produce.  .  She  bad  been 
rebuked  unjustly,  harshly,  by  one  from  whom 
she  deserved  better  things,  —  one  whose  cause 
she  had  but  a  few  days  before  so  eagerly 
pleaded:  her  attachment  to  Walter  Fleming 
had  been  qpoken  of  in  a  light  and  slighting 
manner,  and  she  herself  treated  as  a  wilful 
child.  She  could  have  heard,  she '  did  hear, 
with  sorrow  and  patience,  the  £?w  words .  of 
censure  addressed  to  her  by  the  Queen,  but 
her  pride  rebelled  at  the  obligation  of  enduring 
an  unmerited  rebuke  from  the  lips  of  a  man, 
though  that  man  was  her  sovereign.  Yet  Mary 
Savile  was  one  who  could  listen  with  humility, 
and  confess  with  meekness,  when  her  own  con- 
science joined  its  voice,  to  condemn  her.  She 
looked  upon  the  Queen  —  the  Queen  she  loved 
so  dearly ;  she  read  resentment  in  those  deep 
black  eyes,  and  vexation  in  the  expressive 
mouth,  and  she  wished  that  she  could  blame 
herself,  she  wished  she  could  fall  upon  the 
neck  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  daim  her 
pardon,  as  in  the  happier  days  of  unceremoni- 
ous childhood.  Yet  Mary  had  one  consolation-— 
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one  sweet  though^  to  temper  the  biuer  draught 
which  was  prqMuring  befoire  her  eyes,  the  re* 
membnuioe  that  she  suffered  in  Walter^s  cause 
was  r^Iete  with  solace  to  her  warm  and  devoted 
heart.  She  remained  standing,  untU,  oppressed 
by  fictigue  and  emotion,  a  sensation  of  giddiness 
came  over  her  senses,  and  had  she  not  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  grasp  the  jutting  cornice,  she 
would  have  &llen  to  the  ground :  her  sudden 
paleness,  perhaps,  attracted  the  Queen's  notice, 
For  at  that  moment  she  beckoned  her  young 
attendant,  to  her  side. 

^  Mary  Savile,"  she  began,  in  a  tone  unusual 
to  her,  ^*  you  have  this  day  deeply  grieved  and 
offended  me.  Do  not  reply,  for  I  know  what 
you  would  say;  and  although  I  am  prone  to 
confess  that  your  situation  is  a  painful  one,  you 
must  be  aware,  that  whatever  your  own  private 
feelings  may  be,  they  can  offer  no  excuse,  for 
your  demeanour  towards  the  King." 

''  Believe  me,   madam,"   replied  the  other, 

"  it  was  Ar,  far  from  my  intention  to  address 

his  Majesty  in  a  presumptuous  or  unbecoming 

numner." 
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"  Yoa  did  so^  however,*'  continued  the 
Queen ;  ^<  whaterer  had  passed  previous  to  my 
entrance)  I  myself  was  a  witness  to  your  forget* 
fulness  of  that  respect  due  to  the  King,  on  aU 
occaasions.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  interceding 
in  behalf  of  your  lover,  but  for  persisting  in  sa 
doing,  when  his  Majesty  condescended  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  denying  your  request;  and, 
above  all,  for  placing  your  own  judgment  in 
competition  with  that  of  the  King,  who^  jfrom 
his  sex,  station,  and  high  attainments,  must  be 
so  far  your  superior  in  every  point*  Maiy 
SavUe,  there  is  no  excuse  for  such  presumption, 
and  let  me  further  remark,  that  it  behoves  you 
to  be  more  than  ever  carefol,  in  the  observance 
of  every  duty  you  owe  to  the  King,  at  a  time 
when  he  is  daily  subjected  ta  the  insolence  and 
infidelity  of  those  who  but  yesterday  owned  him 
as  their  benefactor.  It  would  not  become  me 
to  speak  of  my  own  actions  with  regard  to 
yourself,  but,  at  least,  yon  will  suffer  me  to 

mention,  that  this  day  you  have  givm  a  strange 
proof  of  that  gratitude  which  a  short  time  ago^ 
yon  pronounced  inexhaustible." 
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The  fiiir  Italian  looked  up  as  she  spoke^  with 
a  reproachfiil  glance,  that  once  more  brought 
the  lean  io  Mary's  eyes;  kneeling  by  the 
Qfieeii's  side,  she  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
eagerly  to  her  lips." 

"  Oh»  my  dearest  madam,"  she  cried,  looking 
earnestly  and  ingmuously  in  the  face  of  her 
mistressy  '^  do  not  speak  to  me  in  this  manner ; 
if  I  have  erzed,  I  am  sufficiendy  punished,  be- 
lieve me.  My  heart  is  full  —  foil  to  overflowing, 
and  such  words  aa  these  make  me  more  than 
miserable.  Forgive  me,  my  beloved  mistress, 
foi^give  me,  for  having  caused  you  one  moment's 
pain ;  it  is  enough  to  have  done  so,  to  prove  I 
have  been  wrong.  But  do  not  judge  me  too 
harshly;  believe,  oh  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
upon  earth,  Mary  Savile  would  not  do  in  your 
service,  or  in  that  of  your  royal  husband*'* 

She  bent  over  the  Queen's  hand  to  conceal 
her  emotion,  and  Mary  of  Modena  herself  was 
not  unmoved.  *<  Well,  Well,"  she  replied,  ^^  I  will 
believe  what  you  tell  me,  though,  alas  I  some- 
times, I  am  too  credulous.  I  would  give  much, 
this  had  not  takep  place;  it  has  disturbed  the 
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King,  and  heaven  knows,  Mary,  he  has  enough 
upon  his  mind  already:  he  is  so  noble^  so 
courageous,  that  few  would  discover,  how  many 
causes  of  uneasiness  lie  heavy  at  his  heart 
We  live  in  sad  and  eventful  times,  Mary,  times 
when  every  object  seems  tottering  on  its  basis, 
when  every  thing  on  which  we  lean  for  support 
seems  crumbling  beside  us -^  when  those  we  have 
loved  and  trusted,  are  the  first  to  neglect,  to 
desert,  and  to  betray  us.  Alas  I  how  heavy  a 
penalty  must  be  paid  for  the  kingly  crown; 
truth  is  banished  from  the  precincts  of  the 
throne,  and  if  fidelity  baffle  the  pernicious 
e£Fects,  and  still  thrive  in  the  courdy  atmosphere, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  detect  the  real,  from  the 
seeming.  Smiles  adorn  the  countenance  of 
treachery,  and  honied  professions  flow  from  the 
lips  of  falsehood.  Ah,  Mary,  it  is  a  sad,  sad 
life  which  we  lead  at  court,  for  those  who  have 
discovered  the  hoUowness  of  its  pleasures.  Some* 
times  when  my  heart  sinks  within  me,  and  my 
spirits  give  way,  I  feel  like  the  traveller  who 
visits  some  fated  district  in  my  own  native 
country,  some  tract  that  has  fallen  beneath  the 
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displeasure   of  heaven,  'viiiere  insects,  of  tlie 
most  gorgeous  hue  flutter  amid  the  exquittte  I 

flowers  that  luxuriate  there^  where  the  Uue 
waters  of  the    tideless  sea  bathe   the  cursed 
ground,  and  the  very  air  which  breathes  disease, 
and  death  is  impregnated  with  fragrance — ^wheie 
every  sense  is  gratified,  and  the  heart  alone  is 
oppressed,  by  die  knowledge  of  danger  lurking 
beneath  so  fiur,  but  so  treacherous  an  aspect 
You  have  never  heard  me  speak  so  before,  nor 
should  I  now  give  way,  did  I  not  feel  that  soon, 
too  soon,  every  one  must  be  acquainted  with 
our  melancholy  position.     The  clamours  of  the 
seditious  portion  of  the  English  people  become 
every  day  louder,  and  the  baneful  example  of 
disloyalty  is  spreading  far  and  wide ;  on  every  { 

side  the  King  is  hardly  pressed,  and  one  by  one 
his  servants  fidl  off  from  their  allegiance,  and 
join  the  disafiected.  Enemies  abroad,  and  spies 
at  home,  open  rebels,  false  friends,  and  hearth- 
less  children,  these,  Mary  Savile,  these  are  the 
trials  against  which  the  King  has  to  struggle. 
He  has  no  refuge^  no  dielter,  save  in  the  con- 
scientious observance  and  strict  maintenance  of 
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that  faith,  to  which  he  may  sooner  or  later  &11 
a  blessed  marQrr,  aod  the  noble  and  unbending 
presenration  of  that  prerogative^  which  le  the 
birthright  of  kings.     Eveh  in  the  priyacy  of 
domestic  life  his  sorrows  pursue  him,  and  it 
ai^pears  indeed,  as  if  he  were  destined  to  be 
more  deeply  wounded  in  those  particulars  where 
the  affections  of  his  heart  are  engaged;  my 
husband's  subjects hateme  -«»Qod  knows^  without 
a  cause,  for  I  have  never  wished  or  done  them 
evil;  my  strict  adherence  to  the  reli^on   of 
their  fore&thers,  is  perhaps  received  by  them  as 
a  reproach,  but  at  least  the  toleration  of  which 
they  boast,  has  not   been   extended  to  then: 
Queen  I    I  will  say  no  more,  Mary,  for  on  this 
subject  we  differ,  but  you,  at  least,  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  that  if  ever  I  aspired  to 
any  influence  over  that  superior  mind,  it  was 
but  to  keep  it  in  the  straight  path  of  piety  and 
virtue,  independent  of  any  object  of  earthly 
ambition*     Our  child,  too,  that  precious  infimt^ 
whcmi  we  welcomed  with  immeasurable  joy,  his 
birth  seems  to  have  kindled  into  a  flame  the 
spirit  of  discontent  which  has  been  so  long 
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imoulderui^9  and  eren  in  his  taiderest  year% 
liimdreds  are  plotting  bis  min.  The  Princess 
of  Owige  —  but  DO,  Mary,  I  wiH  not  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  her  who  sufifeiB  ambilioa  and 
interest  to  serar  the  sweet  ties  of  parent,  and 
duld — 1u8  firiends,  his  own  ftmifiar  friends. 
— -  Just  God !  what  has  he  done  to  be  so 
Tisited?'' 

The  Queen  paused,  she  arerted  her  head 
for  (me  moment,  and  then  turned  towards  her 
eompanion,  who,  kneeling  by  her  side,  fixed  . 
her  bright  earnest  eyes,  with  a  iook  of  fond  de» 
Totion,  upon  her  royal  mistress.  She  did  not 
answer,  she  did  not  speak,  but  that  glanee  of 
intense  sympathy  had  its  Talue.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  bent  forward,  and  smiled  sweetly,  though  | 

sadly,  on  her  namesake. 

•*  Will  you,"  she  said,  "  will  you,  whom  I 
have  loved  and  cherished  as  my  own  child,  will 
you  forsake  me  too,  Mary  Savile  ?  If  you  wOl, 
if  yon  must,  do  so  now,  tell  me  so  at  once,  and 
I  can  bear  it  —  but,  perhaps^  not  a  little  while 
henee^  it  might  break  my  heart  —  and  yet,  why 
should  I  say  so,  what  claims  have  I  on  your 
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attachment?  You  are  not  my  own  child  -—  you 
are  not  even  my  own  countrywoman." 

^^So  I  not  owe  you  all  —  all,"  interrupted 
the  eager  girl.  "  Have  you  not  been  my  mo* 
ther»  my  sister,  my  friend  —  have  you  not  laden 
me  with  blessings,  and,  above  ail,  admitted  me, 
to  your  friendship  and  confidence  ?  " 

^'  Alas !  yes,  Mary,"  replied  the  Queen,  ^*  but 
those  to  whom  the  Kii^  has  done  the  same, 
hate  been  among  the  first  to  desert  him.  I 
could  cite  you  an  eifarople  of  one,  whose  position 
resembles  your  own ;  a  young  and  noble  boy, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  attracted  the  notice  of 
his  Majesty  (then  Duke  of  York),  and  was  ap- 
pointed, according  to  his  desire,  to  the  distin- 
guished office  of  page.  The  poverty  of  his 
parents  formed  a  plea  for  the  exertion  of  his 
royal  master's  generosity,  and  so  lively  an  in- 
terest did  James  take  in  the  boy,  that  he  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed  to  consult  his  wishes  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession,  and  discovering  in  his 
nature  those  seeds  of  valour  and  enterprise, 
which  the  King  hims^  so  eminently  possesses, 
bestowed  upon  him,  at  an  early  age»  the  com- 
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misuan  which   the    boy  so  ardently  desired. 

You  perceive   that  I  am  speaking   of  Lord 

ChorefaiU,  the  brave,  handsonie)  aoeomplished, 

and  popular  Lord  Charchill.     Mary  Savile^* 

vroiild  yoa  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  I  am 

informed,  Lord  CSinrchill  k  engaged  in  a  secret 

correspondence  with    the  Prince  of  Orange^ 

that  he  is  using  his  interest  with  the  people^ 

and  his  inflaenoe  with  the  army,  to  assist  an 

alien  in  overthrowing  the  dynasty,  of  the  Lord's 

anointed!" 

Maiy  Savile  clasped  her  hands  together. 
**  Is  there,  then,"  she  cried,  ^  no  trust,  no  con- 
fidence  in  mortal  man?" 

<^  Alas !  alas ! "  exclaimed  Mary  of  Modena, 
lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  '^  that  is  a  question 
which,  sooner  or  later,  we  put  to  our  own  hearts, 
and  oh !  how  bitter  is  the  reply.  Yet  let  us  not 
murmur  against  an  ordination  which,  like  all 
others  from  the  same  great  source,  is  mei^ciful,' 
as  well  as  wise.  We  are  but  travellers  here  be^ 
low,  and  every  day,  and  eveiy  hour,  the  world 
through  ^ich  we  pass,  offers  a  new  aspect  to 
those  who  are  journeying  onward  towards  an 
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everlasting  home ;  the  word  ch  akoe  U  inaeribed 
in  moamfid  letters  upon  the  book  of  liii^  and 
every  moment  bears  a  sad  testimony  to  the  tmdi 
of  the  inscription.  One  by  one,  the  companions 
of  our  youth  Ml  before  our  eyes,  tarry  and 
loiter  by  the  way,  or  strike  off  in  a  new  di* 
rection,  to  join  some  other  pilgrim  in  a  distant 
road;  while  those  who  still  linger  by  our  sidi^ 
,4biget  to  cheer  us  on  our  way,  change  the  tone 
of  affectionate  confidence,  for  murmurs  and  up* 
braidings,  until  we  scarce  believe  that  but  a  few 
stages  back  we  set  out,  hand  in  hand,  rejoicing, 
upon  the  path  which  they  now  call  irktome. 
The  flowers  that  we  cherished  in  our  bosom 
fiide  and  wither  there;  the  bird  that  Warbled  in 
our  hearing  droops  and  dies;  morning  glows 
into  day —day  mellows  into  evening — and  sinks 
into  night  I  The  eye  grows  weary  of  lookbg 
for  the  last  time,  the  lip  of  bidding  farewell ; 
till  at  length,  impressed  with  the  fleeting  afld 
transitory  nature  of  all  around  us,  a  holy  change 
is  wrought  within  our  own  bosoms,  and,  beck- 
oned forward  by  the  hand  of  God  himself  we 
love  to  strain  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  that 
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datable  and  lasting  worid,  whov  diera  u  na 
dier  (iiaiige,  nor  mmtow,  nor  disappoiatment 
«4)ere  there  is  no  monotony  in  sainencsa,  ot 
aatieij  in  fdeaaore." 

Ilie  Qoeen  p»ised,  while  that  true  i»ety, 
whidi  is  lovely  onder  erery  form,  apread  i 
•weet  calm  orer  her  leatares.  Her  companion 
had  listened  as  if  to  Ae  mid*  of  in^iradooi 
with  ber  bead  bowed,  and  it  was  nme  tone  be< 
fere  Mary  of  Hodena  continued. 

"J  hare  wandtmd  from  the  sidgecl^"  she 
aaid,  ''Tor  I  was  speaking  i^  an  individual 
who  I  fear,  is  los^  to  ereiy  tense  of  gnUitudr, 
and  doty." 

*•  I  can  scarcely  beUere  it,"  replied  Mary 
Sarile.  Lord  Charchi)!,  perhaps,  lik«  manj 
others  may  have  differed  in  opinion  from  hit 
Majesty,  and  in  consequence  be  has  been  coo- 
fimnded  with  the  crowd,  and  has  fidlen  beneatb 
an  nndeserred  imputaticm." 

"  Wodd  that  I  coald  think  so,"  rejoined  the 
Queen,  **  wnnkl  that  I  eoold  in  any  way  b» 
oome  aeqiminted  with  Lord  ChurchUl's  send 
meata^  for,  atnnge  as  it  may  seem  to  yon,  Mary 
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tba  weight  €i  that  one  man  may  turn  the  soale 
I  wish  thlBkt  I  could  seehim,  that  I  could  convene 
with  him,  even  for  a  short  space;  for  without 
placing  much  reliance  on  my  own  powers,  I  feel 
that  I  could  paint  his  conduct  in  such  colours, 
as  would  make  him  start  away  in  horror,  at  the 
idea  of  a  resemblance.  But  it  is  imjxissible ; 
were  he  to  seek  me  it  would  be  known,  my 
enemies  would  not  scruple  to  place  every  sinister 
interpretation  on  the  matter,  and,  above  all,  I 
am  well  aware  that  it  would  compromise  the 
King's  dignity,  did  I  appear  to  plead  his  cause 
beneath  his  very  roof.  I  am  watched  —  I  am 
known  —  I  am  hated  —  every  eye  is  upon 
me,  every  tongue  ready  to  calumniate  me.  I 
could  not  leave  the  royal  lodge,  to  seek  Lord 
ChurdiUl." 

<^But,  madam,"  exclaimed  Mary,  starting 
to  her  feet,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had  struck 
her,  '^  I,  who  am  not  well  loiown,  who,  firom 
my  position  and  conn^tions,  may  go,  and  come, 
without  interruption  or  molestation,  suffer  me, 
to  do  your  bidding :  I  will  seek  Lord  Churchill 
any  where,  I  will  tell  him  all  and  every  thing 
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yoa  r^uire  —  I  will  disooTer  his  sentanents,  I 
will  appeal  to  his  heart»  and  that  wilh  ell  due 
consideration  for  your  dignity/' 

^'  I  am  grateful^  &ir  cxie^"  rejoined  her  Mar 
jesty,  <<  but  it  woold  not  be  well  in  we,  to  ex- 
pose you  to  danger^  or  censure,  from  which  I 
myself  shrink." 

**  There  would  be  no  dangers"  replied  the 
other,  eagerly,  <<  and  if  there  were^  the  mission 
would  be  dearer  to  me,  for,  then,  at  least,  I 
ahonkl  no  longer  be  reduced  to  unprofitable 
professions,  to  prove  how  near  the  interest  .of 
my  Queen,  lies  to  my  heart.  Suffer  me  to  go, 
oh,  suffer  me,  I  entreat  you,"  she  continued, 
*'  do  not  let  me  sue  in  vain,  a  second  time  to- 
day," 

She  looked  up  affectionately,  imploringly; 
she  even  joined  her  fiur  hands  together,  and  the 
Queen  took  them  between  hers,  and  smoothed 
the  glossy  hair,  upon  her  &vottrite^s  brow. 

''  Dear  child,"  she  said,  *^  we  will  think  of 
this,  we  will  speak  of  this  again.  His  Majesty 
will  be  absent  two,  if  not  three  days,  and  I  shall 
have  leisure  for  consideratbn.    Come  to  me 
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to-night,  and  you  shall  learn  my  decision ;  and 
now,  sweet  heart,  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
apartment,  and  bid  them  bring  the  precious 
child  hither,  for  I  have  not  seen  him  to-day,  and 
perhaps  the  sight  of  that  innocent  and  uncon- 
scious creature  may  yield  me  some  comfort 
And  Mary,  dear,"  she  continued,  as  her  atr 
tendant  was  traversing  the  room,  to  ful61  her 
injunctions,  ^forget  that  you  have  been  diidden, 
or,  at  least,  benefit  by  the  lesson,  without  re- 
membering the  words;  and  when  you  are  next 
tempted  to  Uame  another  for  severity,  believe 
that  they  may  have  trials  and  afiElictions,  to  which 
your  own  can  in  no  way  be  compared.  And 
now  go,  but  dry  those  bright  eyes,  ere  you  do 
so,  for  I  love  not  to  think  that  aught  I  have 
said  should  give  you  pain  —  and  may  God,  in 
his  mercy,  keep  you,  my  child,  from  those  bitter 
tears  which  have  long  since  dimmed  the  eyes, 
of  Mary  of  Modena  t  *^ 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


THE   INTERVIEW. 


The  flame  room  in  the  same  cottage  which  ire 
visited  at  an  earlier  part  of  our  story,  was  npw 
occupied  bjr  a  very  difierent  individaal  from  the 
person  whom  we  at  that  time  introduced,  to  the 
reader.  Its  present  inmate  was  a  man  who  sat 
alone,  in  an  attitude  betokening  much  thought, 
and  some  expectation ;  he  leaned  his  head  txpim 
his  hand,  then  gazed  upon  the  ceiling,  as  if  at^ 
tracted  by  some  wonderful  object,  then  rose 
and  paced  the  room,  and  occasionally  lifted  the 
small  window  curtain,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
forest.  It  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  fea« 
tores  of  the  person  in  question,  for  the  early 
r9Lj%  of  a  bright  sun  had  been  excluded  with  a 
care,  that  appeared  almost  unaccountable.  The 
two  casements  were  shaded  by  additional  cur- 
tains, and  the  partial  light  which  was  shed  over 
the  room,   served  only  to  discover  that    the 
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Stranger  was  aWe  the  common  height,  that 
he  moved  with  an  easy  graceful  ab,  and  ap- 
peared rather  excited,  than  disturbed.  He  lis- 
tened, it  is  true^  and  firequently  approached  the 
door,  hut  the  manner  in  which  he  did  so,  was 
calm  and  collected.  His  patience  appeared  at 
length  likely  to  be  rewarded,  by  a  low  knodi, 
which  announced  a  visiter ;  he  rose  hastily  and 
demanded  who  it  was,  that  wished  for  admit- 
tance. 

<<One  whom  you  have  expected  for  some 
hours  past,**  was  the  reply,  in  a  sweet  low 
tone,  which  caused  him  immediately  to  open 
the  door.  As  he  did  so,  a  figure  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  in  a  costume  differing  widely 
from  the  &shion  of  the  day,  which  was  so  emi- 
nently calculated  to  display  the  form.  The 
new-comer  was  a  young  lady  clad  in  a  long  and 
rather  loose  riding-dress,  while  a  large  plumed 
hat  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court,  was  pulled  far  over  her  face^  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment.  Coming  as  she 
did  from  the  broad  glare  of  day,  the  unexpected 
gloom  of  the  cottage  struck  her  at  first  as  utter 
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daark&easy  uatil  h^  ^e  became  accustomed  to 

the  tranaition*     She  instinctively  stretched  forth 

\ier'baiid  to  feel  the  wall,  advanced  a  few  paces 

With  evidait  hesitation,  and  started  upon  hear-i 

log  the  stranger  secore  the  door,  which  he  bad 

opened  for  her  admission.     Her  first  impulse 

was  to  withdraw  the  curtain,  which  she  did  in  a 

slight  degree^  thongh  it  had  not  the   effect 

she    desired,    for    her    companion    studiously 

avoided  the  enlightened  portion,  of  the  apart-* 

ment*      She  perceived    him,  however,   as  h^ 

Still  lingered  by  the  door,  and  addressed  him. 

<*  If  you  are  here,  on  an  errand  which  con? 
cems  me,  you  will  know  what  proof  to  require, 
of  my  identity/* 

The  stranger  bowed.  "  Madam,"  he  replied, 
'^  the  person  by  whose  commands  and  on  whose 
account,  I  am  here,  would  better  recognise  the 
signet  which  he  mast  so  often  have  seen,  on  the 
hand  of  a  &ir  and  illustrious  lady." 

^1  am  to  understand,  then,  sir,"  exclaimed 

Mary  Savile,  as  she  extended  her  hand,  which 

bore  the  signet  ring  of  Mary  of  Modena,  ''that 

you  have  full  power  and  authority  from  Lor^ 

VOL.  u  I 
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Churchill,  to  treat  with  the  messenger  of  the 
Queen  of  England?" 

'*You  may  believe  it,  madam,"  he  replied, 
*^by  the  last  words  I  uttered,  which  were 
those  agreed  upon  by  our  two  employers,  or 
should  you  wish  for  further  proof,  I  have  papers 
—  but  that  surely  is  needless,''  he  added,  as  if 
from  a  sudden  recollection.  ^  I  am  here  to  re- 
ceive the  commands  of  her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jesty, or  rather  to  hear  her  pleasure,  and  report 
the  same  to  one  who  must  ever  entertain  the 
highest  respect,  and  attachment,  for  your  royal 
mistress." 

"  The  Queen,"  observed  Mary  Savile,  ••  was 
both  hurried  and  agitated,  when  I  last  saw  her, 
and,  although  by  the  words  which  passed  be- 
tween us,  she  made  me  well  understand  her 
views  and  wishes,  yet  I  almost  fear  her  Majes^ 
gave  me  credit  for  greater  ability  than  I  possess. 
Indeed,  it  is  somewhat  an  arduous  task,  for  one 
who  has  hitherto  had  little  dealings  with  afftirs 
of  a  serious  import  I  must  crave  your  indul- 
gence ;  had  I  to  speak  with  Lord  Churchill  him- 
self, the  matter  would  not  have  been  so  diffictdt; 
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br^though  I  can  scarody  boast  the  honour  of 
his  acquuntance^  he  is  known  to  me  wdl  by 
report,  and  I  should  feel  relieved  by  the 
thought  that  I  was  not  speaking  to  an  utter 
stranger." 

*^  In  conversing  with  ine,  madam,''  rejoined 
the  oth^,  ^  you  need  be  under  no  restraint,  for 
I  can  safely  assure  you,  that  if  ever  man  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  another,  so  surely  k 
every  secret  thought  of  Lord  Churchill  known 
to  me/* 

*'  I  rqoice  to  hear  it,*'  she  replied,  **  for  then 
you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  set  the  Queen's 
mind  at  ease,  by  proving  to  her  that  there  are 
no  grounds,  for  the  suspicion  which  has  lately 
attached  itself  to  the  name  of  your  noble  fritod 
Appearances,  we  must  all  confess,  are  strongly 
^^ainst  him ;  but  their  Majesties  are  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  one  to  whose  devotion  and  loy- 
alty they  lay  every  possible  claim,  should  be  the 
first  to  desert,  if  not  betray  them." 

The  person  whom  she  addressed,  appeared 
somewhat  uneasy  during  this  speech,  and  did 
not  reply,  for  several  moments. . 
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<<  Lord  Churdiill,  madam/'  he  said^  at  lengthy 
<^  is,  with  many  others,  I  may  say  with  all  his  fist* 
low-countrymen,  placed  in  a  difficult  and  dUs* 
tressing  position.  To  desert,  and  to  betray^  are 
harsh  words,  and  ill  applied  to  any  measures  he 
lias  yet  taken,  or  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  ever 
induced  to  take,  on  any  future  occasion.  But 
iet  the  King,  (I  echo  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Churchill,  for  on  thb  point  we  are  well  agreed,) 
let  the  King,  I  say,  rather  examine  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  fulfilled  those  protestations, 
which  won  the  hearts  of  the  too  credulous  peo-. 
pie,  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  govern.  Let  hiiti 
re^l  the  proceedings  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
1>eware,  lest  the  entire  desertion  of  bis  duties 
lead  ultimately  to  his  own  betrayal." 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  replied  Mary  Savile,  **  by 
the  Queen's  express  command,  for  the  puipose 
of  learning  the  intentions  of  your  friend,  not  to 
listen  to  any  comments  upon  the  chiuracter  of 
the  King,  my  master,  and  yours.  It  is  the 
future  conduct  of  Lord  Churchill,  not^  the  past 
conduct  of  his  Majes^,  which  should  be  the 
subject  of  our  conversation*" 
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"Bat,  nudam,"  rejoiiied  the  otber,  '*it  is 
itopoBsible  for  me  lo  forest^  intentioDB,  whicb 
are  not  yet  formed  —  inteDtions  which  must  de- 
pend upon  accidents  that  we  can  neither  guard 
against,  nor  anticipate." 

**Yoa  evade  my  queatioBS,"  insisted  Mary 
SavUe ;  **  would  that  Lotd  Churchill  himself 
were  here,  that  I  might  appeal  to  bis  own  heart 
—  that  I  mi^t  repeat  every  word  which  my 
rojal  mistress  uttered  with  regard  to  him.  Ask 
the  messenger  of  Lord  Churchill,''  she  said ;  "  if 
every  early  recollection  of  gratitude  can  so  sooa 
have  faded  from  his  mind  —  gratitude  to  the 
prince,  y^o  loved  him  as  a  child,  who  entered . 
with  gracious  sympathy  into  the  desire  for  en- 
terprise, which  BO  soon  characterised  the  then 
noble  and  irarm-hearted  youtb,  and  who  shared 
i/n  Ins  ardent  dreams  of  glory." 

"  But  her  Majesty  must  be  well  aware,"  ob- 
served the  stranger,  "  that  those  recollections, 
that  the  sense  of  gratittlde,  which  I  can  safely 
assure  yoo.  Lord  Churchill  yet  retains,  can 
offer  no  safeguard        -" 

*'  I  understand  youj  I  understand  you,"  in- 
I  3 
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temipted  his  oompanum  eagerly.  ^  Her  M»- 
jesty's  confidence  was  misgnided,  for  your 
friend  merits  the  character,  she  would  not 
suffer  to  be  assigned  to  him,  in  her  presence 
Brave  and  undaunted,  as  every  voice  proclaims 
him,  Lord  Churchill,  in  the  every-day  concerns 
of  life,  exhibits  a  timidity,  which  deserves  the 

name  of  cowardice.** 

^'How  so,  madam  I"  exclaimed  the  other 
hastily,  ^  this  is  surely  a  novel  accusation,  for 
the  bitterest  of  his  enemies,  has  never  yet  so 
far  sullied  the  name  of  Churchill.'^ 

'*  After  your  inefficient  defence,  sir,**  she  re* 
plied  calmly,  '^it  requires  but  small  penetration 
to  discover,  that- such  is  the  case;  the  valour, 
which  I  have  hitherto  held  in  the  hig^iesl 
admiration,  must  lose  half  its  vahie,  when  I 
reflect  on  a  pusillanimity  which  leads  to  the 
neglect,  of  every  social  duty.  What  does  the 
world  we  live  in,  every  day  present  to  our  eyes, 
but  one  continued  field  of  battle^  where  ealca* 
lation  wages  war  with  feeling,  interest  with 
integrity?  And  tell  »e,  what  is  the  most 
skilful  general^  what  the  bravest  soldier  in  the 
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field  of  real  warfare^  compared  with  him  who 

quelU  his   own   ambitioii,  conquers  his    own 

passions,  and  leads  on  e^ery  power  of  his  mind, 

every  energy  of  his  heart,  to  that  victory  over 

selfishness  which  is  the  noblest  efibrt  of  our 

nature  ?  Oh !  let  the  warrior  of  whom  we  speak, 

tum  from  the  record  of  his  proudest  deeds,  tear 

from  his  brow  the  laurels  he  has  gained,  and 

trample  beneath  his  feet,  every  memorial  of 

his  hard  earned  glory,  if  he  can  lay  no  higher 

daim  to  the  tide  of  conqueror,  than  the  ex- 

tincuon  or  subjugation  of  his  fellow  men  !*' 

The  fiiir  girl  had  spoken  eamesdy,  and  the 
person  whom  she  addressed,  listened  with  pro^ 
found  silence,  not  unmingled  with  admiration ; 
yet  he  did  not  reply  for  some  time. 

'^  Yon  speak  well,  lady,"  he  said  at  length, 
^  but  without  nmch  knowledge  of  the  person 
in  question,  for  whatever  his  errors  may  be, 
and  they  no  doubt  are  many,  no  cowardice  of 
any  description  whatsoever,  believe  me,  forms 
part  of  the  character  of  John  Churchill." 

"  I  would  fiskin  believe  it,"  she  replied,  "  had 
you  not  yourself  convinced  me,  of  the  contrary. 
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But  casting  aside  all  figurative  language,  tdl 
me  sir,  for  I  am  not  learned  in  these  matters^ 
what  punishment  would  be  decreed  to  that 
man,  who,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  should  fly 
froni  his  post,  and  casting  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  demand  their  protection  as 
the  price  of  his  desertion  ?  ^' 

'^  Death !  madam,"  replied  her  companion, 
in  a  deep  stem  tone ;  **  but  permit  me  to 
suggest  that  your  language  is  superior  to  your 
reasoning,  for  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 
such  an  example  as  you  have  cited,  can  in  any 
way,  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  Churchill."  . 

*'  I  am  well  aware,*'  she  said,  ^^  that  neither 
my  reasoning,  nor  the  manner  in  which  I  ex* 
press  myself,  are  calculated  to  produce  any 
lasting  impression,  but  I  need  scarcely  remind 
you,  that  Lord  Churchill,  in  verifying  the  sda^ 
picions  lately  attached  to  him,  must  merit 
the  doom,  which  his  own  mouth  would  unhesi^ 
tatingly  pronounce  on  the  renegade  soldier, 
whose  conduct  he  emulates." 

•*  Your  words  are  somewhat  harsh,  lady,"  re- 
joined her  companion,  ^^  for  one  so  young,  so 
lovely,'  and  so  gentle  in  appearance,  and  manner. 
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It  vould  deeply  grieve  Lord  Churchill,  did  he 
know  that  deeds  which  are  yet  undone,  deeds 
which  he  may  never  be  called  upon  to  do,  should 
bring  down  upon  his  head,  the  unmitigated  sen- 
tence you  have  just  pronounced.** 

**  I  should  be  sorry,"  replied  Mary  Savile, 
'*  to  grieve  any  one.  I  myself  know  but  too  well 
what  sorrow  is,  and  were  my  own  heart  still  free 
from  a  selfish  burden,  the  grief  of  tliose  I  love, 
and  honour,  were  sufficient  to  instruct  me,  in  so 
sad  a  lesson.  If  I  spoke  harshly,  or  expressed 
myself  too  freely,  it  arose,  believe  me,  from  mis- 
trusting my  own  ability  to  produce  conviction. 
But  let  Lord  Churchill  reflect  on  the  pangs, 
which  he  is  at  this  moment  inflicting  upon  the 
benefactor,  who  has  marked  him  out  from  his 
tenderest  years  as  an  object,  of  unceasing  kind- 
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"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,  madam,**  inter- 
rupted her  companion  ;  **  whatever  my  future  ac- 
tions may  prove,  they  will  never  be  the  offepring 
either  of  ingratitude,  or  calculation, — your 
warnings  and  exhortations  should  be  rather  ad*- 
dressed  to  the  King  himself,  for  it  is  he,  and  he 
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alone,  who  will  compel  his  BobjectB  to  adopC  a 
line  of  conduct,  revolting  to  every  natural  im- 
pulse of  the  heart." 

*^  Lord  CSiurchill/'  replied  Mary  Ssvilc^  with 
a  modest  firmness  that  became  her  welly  ^  I 
must  confess  that  for  some  time  past,  I  have  sus- 
pected whom,  I  was  addressing,  although  I  would 
not  su£Per  that  consideration  to  influence  or  qua* 
lify,  my  languagCr  But  I  thank  you  for  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  speaking  openly,  for  be- 
lieve me  I  am  little  versed  in  those  arts,  which 
are  necessary  to  sustain  a  conversation  on  un« 
equal,  or  rather,  I  diould  say,  uncertain  grounds. 
Let  me  cast  aside  all  reserve ;  let  me  put  a  ques- 
tion, a  direct  question,  one  that  will  entail  an 
answer  which  may  relieve  the  Queen's  mind  from 
suspense,  at  least.  You  will  think  me  no  cour- 
tier," she  added,  smiling,  though  she  spoke  se- 
riously, ^notwithstanding  that  I  have  been 
educated  in  the  precincts  of  a  palace,  and  very 
little  of  a  diplomatist,  though  I  have  mixed 
often  with  persons  of  that  profession.  Are  you 
on  the  point  of  forsaking  your  allegiance  to  the 
King  your  master,  and  forgetting  the  numerous 
benefits  which  he  has  at  various  times  bestowed 
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upon  you,  leogue  yourself  with  bis  enemies  for 
the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Stuart  ?** 

'^Your  question,  madam/'  rejoined  Lord 
Churchill,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  u^ited  can- 
dour, and  firmness,  of  his  fair  companion,  *^  is 
indeed  a  home  one;  nevertheless  it  is  notiu 
my  power  to  reply,  as  you  woi^ld  wish.  I  repeat 
once  more  that  my  conduct  must»  and  will  be  re« 
gulated,  by  events  oyer  which  I  have  no  control. 
If  the  KiQg  still  persist  in  thwarting  every  ju- 
dicious attempt  at  securing  the  welfare,  of  the 
country;  if,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
which  he  expressed  on  ascending  the  throne  of 
these  realms,  he  aim  at  destroying  those  laws, 
and  dismantling  that  church  which  he  swore  to 
support,  and  defend ;  if  he  continue  to  under- 
mine the  rights  and  liberties,  he  professed  to  up- 
hold, and  actuated  by  the  vile  and  detested  pur- 
poses of  despotism,  he  strike  at  the  very  found- 
ation of  that  noble  structure  which  has  for  so 
long  distinguished  the  constitution  of  England, 
above  that  of  every  other  nation  on  the  earth  -r- 
if  he  break  the  solemn  vow  which  was  pro- 
nounced before  God,  and  man,  and  prove  to  the 
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world  that  the  obligation  of  the  most  sacred  oath 
can  fade  before  the  suggestions  of  tyranny  —  " 
The  speaker  checked  himself  abruptly :  it  wfiA 
not  his  custom  to  make  an  open  profession  of 
his  sentiments,  but  without  altering  the  tone  of 
his  voice  or  losing  the  eagerness  of  his  manner, 
he  continued; — "  Then  letmeaskyouif  it  behove 
not  die  subjects  of  a  monarch,  wlio  has  deceived 
and  disappointed  tlieir  warmest  expectations,  td 
look  around  —  to  devise  some  means  for  antict* 
pating  and  preventing  the  degradation  and 
downfal,  of  the  counti'y  to  which  they  belong?" 

Lord  Churchill  paused :  he  had  spoken  with 
animation,  and  his  regular  and  handsome  fea- 
tures, lit  up  by  mental  fire,  might  indeed  at 
this  moment,  have  doubly  merited  their  repu- 
tation, for  uncommon  beauty. 

**But  my  lord,"  replied  Mary  Savile^  "he 
must  consider  well,  what  those  means  are.  The 
failure  of  one  man's  duty  can  offer  no  palliation 
for  him,  who  follows  the  example  he  professes  to 
condemn ;  and,  although  the  outcries  have  been 
loud  agamst  our  gracious  sovereign,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive,  how  at  least  any  of  the  steps 
which  he  has  lately  taken " 
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^*  Pardon  m^,"  interrupted  Churchill,  in  a 
tone  more    conciliatory,    than    the  words    he 
uttered ;  ^^  pardon  me,  I  risk  your  displeasure 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  but  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  political  cabals  which  have  of  late  torn 
and  agitated  our  unhappy  country,  are  of  that 
nature  which  it  is  most  diiBcult  for  a  woman,  to 
comprehend.     Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  he 
added,  bending  forward  as  he  spoke ;  ^^  it  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  disparage  those  powers  of 
intellect,  which  not  unfrequently  put  our  sex  to 
shame,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
woman  who  views  such  things  in  that  calm,  un- 
prejudiced, and  impartial  light,  which,  though 
desirable  on  all  occasions,  is  surely  indispensable, 
in  pohtical  affairs.     Those  with  whom  I  have 
hitlierto  met,  mistake  violence  for  enthusiasm, 
and  in  the  virulence  of  party  spirit,  leave  us  far 
behind.     Hasty,  and  premature,  in  assuming  a 
position,  for  the  defence  of  which,  they  have  not 
qualified  themselves,  conscious  of  the  paucity  of 
the  arguments  which  they  have  hastily   mus- 
tered, they  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the 
strife  of  words,  and,  by  a  furious  and  precipi^ 
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late  assault  on  the  adverse  party,  eudeayoiir  to 
conceal  their  own  weakness/' 

Lord  Churchill  paused,  he  bowed,  and  with 
one  of  his  most  urbane  smiles  exclaimed,  ^*  You 
will  fancy,  madam,  that  your  late  remarks 
have  instigated  me  to  prove  my  courage,  at  the 
expense  of  my  gallantry.  So  direct  an  attack 
upon  so  &ir  a  band,  is  at  once  to  aiter  the  lists 
against  a  champion,  of  whose  surpassing  do^ 
quence  I  am  but  too  well  aware." 

'^  Not  so,"  replied  Mary  Savile,  **  for  in  some 
degree,  our  opinions  coincide.  Women,  on  ac« 
count  of  their  position  are  excluded  from  that 
constant  communion  with  the  world,  which 
gradually  instructs  the  other  sex  in  the  art  of 
dealing  with  the  great  mass  of  their  feUow  mor« 
tals,  and  when  the  matter  relates  to  the  juris* 
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diction  of  a  country,  and  the  government  of  a 
body  of  free  and  civilised  people,  I  confess  that 
I  consider  few  women  competent  to  offer  opi- 
nions upon  asubject,  which  requires  more  study, 
and  more  attention,  than  they  are  likely  to  yield : 
and  without  blaming  those  who  indulge  a  taste 
in  which  I  have  no  sympathy,  it  has  always 
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sppewred  to  me,  that  those  who  do  abandon 
themselves  to  that  study,  mistake  their  vocatioii, 
ki  the  woiid.    In  the  eyerjr-day  routine  of  pidiHe 
aAin^  In  the  refbrmatioa  and  changes^  which 
are  constantly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  preside,  ill  the  senate  of  their  country , 
it  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  ^t  women  have 
little  to  do.     They,  as  we  are  both  agreed,  sel- 
dom give  their  minds  to  consider  properly,  the 
subject  on  which  they  speak ;  and  even  should 
they  be  induced  to  do  so,  it  rarely  happens  that 
they   gsun  as  clear  a  view,  as  the  man,  who, 
thoisgh  perhaps  inferior  in  powers  of  reasoning 
and  of  judgment,  is  under  the  daily  obligaUon  of 
listening  to  discussions,  and  joining  in  debates, 
by  which  be  imperceptibly  gains  some  know- 
ledge of  the  matter,  in  agitation.    But  my  lord, 
to  be  brief,  for  this  conversation  has  lasted  too 
long  already,  there  is  a   moment,  a  moment 
such  as  this,  when  every  one  is  called  upon  to 
think,  to  act,  and  to  decide.     It  is  not  now  the 
question,  whether  subsidies  shall  be  granted,  or 
tests  repealed,  on  such  subjects  I  am  not  com- 
petent, or  desirous  of  arguing  with  you,  but  it 
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IB  whether  we  shall  prove  traitors  and  ren^adeSf 
—  whether  we  shall  desert  our  hereditary  so* 
vereign,  and  stretch  forth  the  hand  to  beckon  a 
foreign  invader,  within  the  loved  precincts  of  oof 
native  land?  I  fear,  my  lord  I  "she  con  tinned,  with 
increased  eagerness,  <*  that  I  have  been  induced- 
to  argue  where  I  should  have  urged  —  to  rea- 
son where  I  should  have  persuaded.  I  fear, 
that  in  the  excitement  of  discussion,  I  have 
taken  too  much  upon  myself,  and  forgotten  to 
offer  the  Queen's  sanction,  as  an  excuse  for  all 
I  have  been  led  to  say ;  yet  hear  me  for  the 
last  time,  for  you  have  listened  with  indulgence 
to  my  untutored,  my  inexperienced  language^ 
Be  it  as  you  say,  let  woman  not  aspire  to  judge 
between  the  right,  and  wrong,  between  the  ex- 
pediency, or  inefficiency  of  political  measures, 
but  oh  !  in  the  moral  parliament  let  her  stilL 
maintain  a  place  —  let  her  voice  be  ever  raised 
to  decide  between  falsehood  and  fidelity,  be- 
tween honour  and  infamy,  — let  her  gently 
lead  back,  the  once  noble  spirit  that  wavers  on 
the  brink,  of  treachery  —  let  her  humbly,  but 
earnestly  point  out  the  abyss  beneath,  to  the 
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dangani  of  which  those  half  deluded  eyes  are 
nearly  closed*  And  why  should  the  superior 
soul  of  man  spam  the  gentle  solicitations  of 
those,  who  would  win  him  back  upon  the  right 
way  ? — like  some  infant  guide,  whose  feeble  steps 
senre  to  assist  the  mighty  wanderer,  in  regaining 
the  path  from  which  he  had  strayed.'' 

She  was  breathless,  excited,  wearied,  by  all 
the  exertions  and  anxieties,  of  a  day  full  of  deep 
emotions ;  and,  pausing  for  a  moment,  she  snf^ 
fered  her  fair  hand  to  fall  upon  the  little  bed^ 
near  which  she  stood,  but  instantly  withdrew 
it,  starting  back,  with  a  look  and  a  scream  of 
horror.  Lord  Churchill  started  also  from  the 
profound  reverie,  into  which  her  words  had 
thrown  him,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  tore  down  the  curtain,  which  shrouded  the 
little  casement*  An  awful  scene  met  the  eye 
of  both  the  living  occupants,  of  the  cottage* 
Stretched  upon  a  bed,  clad  in  the  last,  last  garb 
which  should  ever  deck  that  gentle  form;  that 
universal  livery  of  death,  where  taste  can  have 
no  share,  and  vanity  no  claim,  lay  the  corpse  of 
the  young  and  hapless  daughter,  of  Hubert 
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Morioe  I  Her  coiinteiwioe  bore  little  testimony 
to  the  disturbed  state  of  her  feelings,  previous 
to  her  de^th :  thore  was  a  holy  calm,  a  placid 
and  almost  childlike  serenity  stamped  upon  her 
features,  and  repentance,  profound  repentance, 
seemed  to  ha?e  borrowed  the  garb  of  that  inno- 
cenco)  whose  loss  she  had  so  deeply  mourned. 

Few  are  the  hearts,  however  eiq>erienced  in 
the  school  of  sorrow  —  however  faded  in  the 
glare  of  prosperity,  or  blunted  by  contact  with 
a  harsh  and  grating  world,  which  could  view 
such  a  sight  unmoved.  The  two  companions 
confessed  by  a  profound  and  lengthened  silence^ 
the  influence  of  that  moment;  Mary  Savile, 
although  her  cheek  at  first  became  pale  as  that 
of  the  poor  girl  beside  her,  betrayed  no  weak, 
no  despicable  fears;  she  had  known  her  well, 
and  the  first  and  most  &tal  portion  of  Amy's 
sad  tale,  had  caused  Mary's  heart  to  bleed  for 
her,  in  secret.  And  then  the  thoughts,  the 
swift,  the  varied,  the  complicated  thoughts  to 
which  that  sight  gave  birth  I  Reflection,  roused 
in  an  instant  by  the  voice  of  feding,  hurried 
forward  with  unbridled  speed,  over  the  varied 
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tract  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fiiture, 
reviewing  in  its  flight  e^ery  object  of  interest 
and  aflfeetion ;  but  aksl  too  often  gathering  the 
bitter  finits  of  doubt  and  fear,  which  grew  be- 
side the  path. 

Lord  Churchill  was  moved,  thou^  he  scarce* 
ly  sufiFered  it  to  appear;  but  his  thoughts  were 
more  of  the  living,  than  the  dead,  and  watching 
every  varied  expression  that  stole  over  the  &ce  of 
Ids  hit  companion,  he  believed  0iat  the  sudden 
shock  had  overpowered  her.  JSe  looked  indeed 
lo  see  her  fell  or  swoon  ;  pnd,  advancing  a  few 
paoesy  took  her  hand,  an^  addressing  her  kindly, 
endeavoured  to  lead  her  to  the  other  side  of  the 
apartment ;  but  Mary  Savile  thanked  him,  as 
fliie  withdrew  her  hand. 

^*  I  am  shocked,"  she  said,  **  but  not  alarmed, 
for  death  wears  a  lovely  form  in  this  poor  ^rl." 

^  You  reckon  too  much  upon  your  strength,** 
lady,''  he  observed,  gently ; "  your  cheek  is  alter* 
nately  pale,  and  flushed,  your  lip  quivers,  and 
your  hand  trembles.  Had  you  not  better  seek  the 
open  air  for  a  few  moments,  or  at  least  no  Ion* 
ger  remmn  witness  to  so  melancholy  a  scene." 

**  Oh  no  !  my  lord,"  she  replied,  summoning 
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^U  heir  resolution  to  fortify  and  inspire  her ;  <*  I 
must  not  forget,  in  my  own  selfish  emotions^ 
tlie  important  mission  -with  which^  I  have  been 
entrusted :  do  not  reply  hastily,  but  listen  tomd 
once  again,  though  my  voice  has  wearied  yoit 
already.  See  here,"  she  added,  placing  her 
band  unshrinkingly.  Upon  the  body  of  the  youn^ 
peasant,  ^^  this  is  death -^-cold,  senseless,  inani-« 
mate  death  — -  death  that  will  soon  consign  its 
victim  to  decay,  —  but  wliat  is  this  —  dark/ 
cheerless,  and  gloomy  in  aspect,  with  that 
death  of  truth,  honour,  and  virtue  —  that  decay 
of  every  noble  and  elevated  feeling  6f  the  hearty 
which  the  downfal  of  principle  entails  ?  What 
is  the  dissolution  of  the  mortal  frame,  compared 
with  the  gradual  ruin  of  the  mind  of  that  man^ 
who  buries  every  recollection  of  gratitude  in 
oblivion,  forgets  every  obligation  to  those  who 
loved^  cherished^  and  nurtured  him  in  early 
youth,  and  levelling  every  barrier  between  loy-^ 
alty  and  treason,  rushes  madly  on^  to  pronounce 
with  peijured  lips,  in  the  ears  of  a  foreign  inva^ 
der,  diat  oath,  whose  sounds  have  scarcely  died 
away^  upon  the  hearing  of  his  lawful  king.  For* 
give  me,"  she  added;*  ^^  my  language  is  bold. 
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but  I  opeak  to  you,  as  to  a  frieiid^a  fenow-^iibject^ 

a  feUow-countryman,    I  speak  to  you  as  one 

whose  position  in  some  measure  resembles  my 

own  —  I  appeal  to  your  heart,  to  your  soul,  and 

if  all  will  not  do,  I  will  urge  you,  as  a  suppliant, 

not  to  betray  yourself,  and  them,  not  to  bring 

down  the  opprobrium  of  the  good,  and  the  cen* 

tare  of  the  just,  upon  a  name  that  England 

has  loved  to  inscribe,  amid  the  proud  record  of 

her  dauntless  sons ! " 

Mary  Savile  stood  with  her  hand  raised,  her 
cheek  crimson,  and  her  eye  flashing,  by  the  side 
of  the  cold  pale  corpse — so  brij^t,  so  young,  so 
beautiful,  she  looked  like  one  who  could  never 
die :  her  hat  was  thrown  back,  and  her  warin 
brown  hair  clustered  round  her  glowing  face, 
while  her  lips  remained  parted,  even  when  she 
had  ceased  to  speak. 

It  was  one  of  those  coincidences,  those  strange 
caprices  of  fortune^  which  so  often '  place  the 
b^ngs  whose  destinies  are  in  any  way  connected, 
in  similar  positions.  A  short  time  ago,  and  Jane 
Dudley  had  stood  by  the  body  of  the  dead,  had 
spoken  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  which  she  was 
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capable,  and  called  the  sensdess  form  to  aid  hi 
giving  strength,  and  vigour,  to  her  disconrse. 
But  how  difiPerent  was  the  sweet  gentle  enthu- 
siasm of  the  one,  compared  with  the  violent 
unwomanly  demeanour  of  the  other ;  how  dif- 
ferent waft  die  cause  which  they  pleaded,  the 
feelings  which  inspired  them,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  their  eloquence,  on  the  sevei^l 
listeners.  Even  when  most  animated,  there 
was  a  dignity  in  the  deportment  of  Mary  Savik^ 
that  ensured  deference,  while  it  excited  admira- 
tion ;  her  voice,  though  varied,  though  raised, 
was  never  loud,  nor  harsh;  and  there  was  a 
modesty  even  in  her  self-possession,  which 
claimed  the  respect  imposed  by  itsdf.  She 
had  spoken  openly,  freely ;  she  had  not  wuted 
to  poiider  over  her  words,  or  choose  among  her 
expressions ;  the  cause  of  her  royal  patrons  was 
deep  within  her  heart,  and  she  spake  as  she 
believed  likely  to  advance  that  cause.  Lord 
Churchill  listened  with  surprise,  with  pleasure^ 
with  admiration ;  and  although  there  was  little 
in  her  arguments  calculated  to  sway  or  alter  the 
resolutions,  of  such  a  mind  as  his,  her  appeal 
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ioiind  its  way  through  many  intricate  windings, 
to  his  heart.  He  had  mixed  with  every  class 
—  lie  had  been  an  actor  in  every  varied  soens 
-—and  a  witness  of  every  checkered  pageant, 
which  the  juggler  Fortune  displays  by  turns,  in 
the  great  phantasmagoria  of  life.  That  capricious 
sorceress,  who  now  loves  to  dazzle  the  sight  by 
rapid  and  varied  transition,  crowding  manifold 
exhibitions  into  a  short  period  of  time ;  now,  as 
if  slumbering  over  her  task,  allows  the  eye, 
already  sated  by  monotony,  to  look  in  vain  for 
some  change  creeping  over  the  shadows,  on 
which  they  gaze,  with  indifference. 

Polished  as  well  as  brave,  Churchill  was  a 
finished  courtier,  even  before  he  embraced  that 
profession,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  shine. 
As  a  soldier  and  a  general,  the  name  of  John 
Duke  of  Marlborough  will  ever  retain  a  high 
and  lasting  place,  in  the  annals  of  his  country; 
but  the  splendour  of  his  martial  deeds  is  not 
sufficient  to  wipe  away  the  stain,  which,  even  to 
the  unprejudiced  eye  of  posterity,  sullies  his 
high  renown.  He  was  shrewd  and  cautious  by 
nature^  but  frank  and  open  in  manner,  and  had 
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a  particular  talent  for  appearing  to  be  communi<« 
cative^  at  the  very  moment  that  he  withheld  all 
with  which  he  did  not  think  proper,  to  entnut 
his  listeners.  He  had  studied  in  the  great 
academy  of  jthe  world,  he  had  become  an  adept 
in  detecting  the  characters  of  those,  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal ;  but  this  day  a  new  problem  had 
been  propounded ;  this  day  he  had  learned  a 
new  and  grateful  lesson,  in  the  schools  of  human 
nature.  He  had  seen  a  beautiful  girl  educated 
at  a  court,  at  the  court  of  James  II. ;  he  bad 
talked  long  and  earnestly  with  her,  and  not 
only  found  her  divested  of  every  art,  every 
shadow  of  affectation  and  coquetry,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  simplicity  that  seemed  miraculous, 
in  one  of  her  station,  and  appearance.  She  had 
forgotten  herself;  she  had  never  aimed  at  cap- 
tivating  the  person  whom  she  addressed;  she 
had  identified  herself,  with  those  whose  cause 
she  pleaded ;  a  feeling  of  pure  disinterestedness 
was  manifested  in  every  word  she  uttered;  and 
Xord  Churchill  wondered  at  the  rare  combina** 
tion  of  an  nnvain  woman,  and  an  unselfish  couiv 
tier.    Had  he  known  all,  that  bad  previously 
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passed,  bis  approbation  of  her  conduct  must  still 

bare  been  beightened:  he  remained  gazing  oti 

tbe  fair  entbiisiast,  for  some  moments  after  she 

bad  ceased  to  speak,  and  then  he  again  advanced 

towards  ber,  and  once  more  took  her  hand.** 

**  Lady,"  he  said,  "  your  words  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  and  were  I  not 
bound  by  every  previous  tie  of  gratitude  and 
friendship,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  your  royal 
mistress,  the  remembrance  of  your  moving  and 
eloquent  appeal  would  recall  me  in  a  moment,  to 
the  sense  of  duty.      Further  I  cannot  promise, 
further  I  cannot  say;  but  if  you  will  bear  my 
humble  duty  to  the  queen,  and  assure  her  of  my 
devotion  to  her  royal  person,  of  my  sincere  hope 
that  her  fears  have  magnified  her  danger,  to- 
gether with  a  solemn  promise,  that  in  any  mo- 
ment of  distress  or  peril,  I  will,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  succour  and  defend  her — and  you,  madam," 
he  added,  "  remember,  I  entreat  you,  that  this 
day  you  have  made  a  friend  of  one,  who  may  be 
able,  and  roust  be  willing  to  serve  you.     This 
may  now  appear  an  idle  protestation,  but  on 
some  future  occasion,  perhaps,  you  might  be  in- 
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duced  to  confer  an  everlasting  benefit  upon  me^ 
by  claiming  that  promise*  Before  we  part,  will 
you  suffer  me  to  inquire  if  the  conjecture  that  I 
am  speaking  to  the  lovely  Mistress  Savile,  be 
well  founded ;  my  late  absence  from  the  court 
having  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance,  which  every  one  appears 
proud  of  possessing. 

**  My  name,  my  lord,"  she  replied  sorrow'i^ 
fully,  for  she  felt  that  her  arguments  had  failed 
to  produce  conviction,  **is  Mary  Savile,  and 
now  you  will  suffer  me  to  withdraw,  for  by  ihe 
position  of  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  our  conver* 
sation  has  lasted  long,  and  her  Majesty  will  be 
wondering  at  my  absence^  and  wishing  for  my 
return." 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  cottage,  but  Lord 
Churchill  solicited  the  honour  of  raising  her  fair 
hand  to  his  lips,  before  she  did  so. 

"  Permit  me  once  more,'*  he  said,  •*  to  im- 
press upon  your  mind,  how  sincere,  how  heartfelt, 
is  my  desire  to  serve  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  she  replied,  at  the 
same  time  moving  towards  the  door,  <<  although 
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I  do  not  at  present  foresee  any  chance  of  my 
requiring  the  assistance  you  so  kindly  offer." 

**  Perhaps,**  rejoined  the  other,  "  but  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  enthusiasm  which  3'ou  have  this 
day  displayed,  is  calculated  to  lead  you  into 
many  a  situation  of  danger,  and  difficulty,  from 
which  your  own  resolution,  unequalled  as  it  ap- 
pears, will  have  no  power  to  extricate  you." 

He  paused,  and  Mary  Savile  sighed  deeply, 
for  those  words  lecalled  her  last  conversation 
with  Walter  Fleming,  when  he  had  spoken 
nearly  the  same  words.  Lord  Churchill  knew 
not  the  spring  of  that  sigh,  but  it  increased  his 
Intercast  in  her,  whom  he  addressed. 

"  Were  I,"  he  continued,  **  possessed  of  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  eloquence  which  has 
exerted  so  magic  an  influence,  over  my  senses,  I 
would,  in  all  humility,  intrude  a  counsel,  on  the 
ear  of  the  loveiy  Mistress  Savile. 

'*  Kind  intentions,  my  lord,"  she  replied, 
**  are  sufficient  to  ensure  my  gratitude ;  I  feel 
bat  too  well  convinced  that  I  both  do,  and  shall 
stand  in  need  of  that  advice  of  which  I  am  now 
utterly  bereft :  my  beloved  mistress  being  the 
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last,  to  whom  I  can  fly  on  occasions  which  may^ 
perhaps,  too  nearly  concern  herself,  and  where 
I  would  willingly  leave  her  as  long  as  possible,  in 
ignorance." 

<*  I  applaud  your  disinterestedness,"  rejoined 
Churchill,  <^  but  let  me  entreat  you  not  to  for- 
get your  own  safety  in  providing  for  that,  of 
others.  Remember,  I  beseech  you,  that  it  is 
impossible,  with  all  your  devotion  and  firmness, 
that  you  —  singly,  should  have  power  to  arrest 
any  of  those  dangers  which  you  say,  threaten  the 
King  and  Queen :  be  careful,  therefore,  how  you 
place  yourself  in  situations  where,  without  bene- 
fiting them,  you  may  be  exposed  to  perils 
which  in  a  moment  of  safety,  you  would  scarcely 
reckon  upon,  or  conceive." 

"  Once  more,  my  lord,  I  thank  you,"  she 
said,  "  for  the  friendly  interest  you  display  in 
one,  you  know  so  litde ;  but  I  sincerely  trust 
that  no  pitiful  or  selfish  consideration  will  ever 
deter  me,  from  proving  my  zeal  and  fidelity 
towards  those  I  love  so  well,  even  though  my 
own  insignificance  render  my  efiPorts  of  no  avaiL 
And  now  fiirewell,  my  lord ;  I  owe  you  some 
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gratitude  for  the  indulgence  with  which  you 
have  listened;  but  deeply  do  I  regret  that  the 
message  I  bear  to  the  Queen  be  not  more  satis- 
fkctory/* 

Her  companion  opened  the  door,  and  she 
passed  out,  saluting  him  as  she  did  so.  Forget- 
ful of  the  caution  he  had  before  observed,  Lord 
.Churchill  stood  upon  the  threshold,  and  watched 
her  grac^I  form  until  she  turned  the  comer  of 
the  glade,  to  regain  the  spot  where  her  horses 
and  attendants  were  in  waiting.  A  few  mo- 
ments after,  he  mounted  his  own  horse,  and  rode 
off  at  full  speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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CHAP.   IX. 


THE   FORESTER. 


After  parting  from  Lord  Churchill)  as  de- 
Bcribed  in  the  last  chapter,  Mary  Savile  walked 
hastily  towards  the  spot,  where  she  had  dis* 
mounted ;  but  to  her  surprise  and  dismay,  no 
trace  of  a  living  creature  was  there.  She 
endeavoured  to  recall  the  words  in  which  she 
had  expressed  her  commands,  in  order  to  dis» 
cover  if  they  could  admit  of  a  misinterpretaticm, 
but  found  it  difficult  to  remember  them.  She 
next  examined  the  hoof^marks  on  the  turf,  and 
fancied  she  could  trace  the  comparative  sizes 
of  the  large  horsey  which  bore  the  Queen's 
trustworthy  squire,  and  the  more  delicate  foot- 
steps of  her  own  &voarite  jennet.  It  appeared  to 
her,  that  they  had  departed  in  the  same  direction 
by  which  they  arrived,  but  the  ground  was  not 
sufficiently  soft,  for  her  to  feel  sure  that  such 
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was  the  case.  She  then  fancied  that  some 
necessary  precaution  might  have  induced  the 
man  to  change  his  position,  and  frequently 
stooping  to  examine  the  ground,  she  proceeded 
some  way  in  the  hope  of  finding  him. 

The  sun  was  bright,  and  although  the  season* 
was  far  advanced,  those  glorious  rays  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  oppress  and  weary,  the  young 
and  delicate  being,  who  had  been  nurtured  in 
luxury,  and  who  had  seldom,  if  ever,  known  the 
sensation  of  genuine  fatigue.  Her  feelings,  too, 
the  agitation  of  the  last  few  days,  the  excite^ 
ment  of  the  shock  she  had  undergone  on  that 
morning,  were  sufficient  of  themselves  to  over* 
power  her,  for  a  while.  Tired  with  the  search, 
she  bad  lost  the  track,  and  dazzled  by  the  glare, 
had  often  mistaken  the  footsteps  of  other 
animals,  while  sometimes  walking  listlessly  for^- 
ward,  her  only  object  appeared  to  be,  to  gain 
shelter  from  the  sun.  Passing  through  many 
winding  paths,  Mary  Savile  arrived  at  an  open 
spacer  in  the  form  of  a  small  amphitheatre,  in 
the  midst  of  which  grew  a  single  hawthorn.  It 
was  a  picturesque  specimen,  of  that  most  pic* 
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turesque  tribe;  the  trunk  thrown  back  in  a 
slanting  form,  while  some  stunted  portions  of 
the  bark,  at  the  extremity,  formed  a  delightful 
seat,  and  the  branches,  still  rich  in  foliage, 
spread  themselves  after  the  manner  of  a  fiin- 
tastic  and  irregular  canopy. 
.  Wearied,  disappointed,  and  uncertain  what 
to  do,  Mary  Savile  sat  down  beneath  the  haw- 
thorn, which  afforded  at  the  same  time  repose^ 
and  shade,  to  rest,  and  to  reflect.  She  was  not 
one  to  give  way  easUy,  but  she  regretted  having 
left  the  precincts  of  the  cottage,  where  they 
would  in  all  probability  seek  her,  sooner,  or  later. 
She  was  now  in  a  part  of  Savernake  with  which 
she  was  totally  unacquainted,  and  so  bewildered 
by  the  windings  cuid  turnings,  that  she  had  not 
the  remotest  idea,  of  the  relative  directions  of 
the  royal  lodge,  and  Morice's  cottage.  She 
reflected  also  that  her  position  would  be  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one,  should  any  passer-by 
discover  her  alone,  in  the  midst  of  that  forest 
She  was  well  aware,  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  only  means  of  keeping  the  secret  of 
her  royal  mistress,  would  be  to  allow  any  sus- 
picion which  might  be  excited  by  her  appearance 
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diere,  to  rest  entirely  on  herself;  and  althougk 
the  faithful  girl  would  not  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  in  taking  all  blame,  the  trial  appeared 
no  sli^t  one^  when  she  calculated  on  its  possi*- 
bility.  She  sat  quietly,  however,  feeling  that 
after  a  short  Ume,  she  would  be  more  capable  of 
<exertion,  in  every  way,  and  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hand,  Mary  Savfle  fell  into  a  profound 
train  of  thought.  She  reflected  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  mondi,  quick,  stirring,  and 
important,  as  they  had  been  for  her ;  a  short 
time  ago,  and  she  was  a  mere  child,  her  duties, 
her  occupations,  her  very  thoughts,  had  flowed 
on,  in  a  quiet  uninterrupted  course,  tranquil  if  not 
trifling,  calm  if  not  monotonous.  She  herself, 
was  nearly  as  ignorant  of  the  capabilities  of  her 
own  nature,  as  any  other  person;  it  was  reserved 
for  the  voice  of  love,  to  call  into  action  the  host 
of  dormant  energies  —  to  arouse  the  slumbering 
powers  —  to  excite,  to  invigorate,  to  fortify, 
every  moral  faculty ;  it  was  the  heart  that  armed 
the  spirit,  and  sent  it  forth  in  strength  and 
pride,  to  enter  upon  new  scenes,  and  distinguish 
itself  in  new  encounters.    In  the  mind  of  Mary 
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Savile,  there  was  a  close  and  mysterious  asso- 
ciation between  him  she  loved,  and  every  inci- 
dent, however  foreign  it  might  appear  to  the 
subject  of  her  afiPections ;  but  so  it  was :  his  image 
formed  a  part  of  thought,  and  was  in  consequence 
involved  in  every  exercise,  of  the  mental  powers- 
The  remembrance  that  he  had  chosen  her  from 
the  world  beside,  entailed  upon  her  the  neces- 
sity of  proving  herself  worthy  of  that  choice 
and  imposed  a  sweet  and  ennobling  responsi- 
bility, to  act  as  became  the  promised  bride  of 
Walter  Fleming,  in  every  circumstance,  and  in 
every  situation,  whether  trifling  or  important 

Pondering  over  the  incidents  which  had  oc- 
curred, particularly  during  the  last  week,  she 
found  much  that  was  calculated  to  agitate,  and  to 
excite  her.  The  explanation  with  her  lover, 
which  had  ended  in  her  consent  to  their  immediate 
union,  was  closely  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Jane 
Dudley,  to  announce  the  fatal  accident,  which 
had  befallen  her  brother,  the  arrest  of  Walter,  the 
distressing  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject  between  the  King  and  herself, 
and  even  that  which  ensued,  with  the  Queen, 
had  produced  a  greater  eflect  upon  the  mind  of 
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Mary  Savile,  than  she  had  as  yet  had  leisure,  to 
discover.     The   mission   with   which  she  had 
been  entrusted,   and  the  novel  and  arduous 
situation  in  which  she  was  placed  with  regard 
to  CharchilU  would  of  itself  have  been  suffi- 
ciently exciting,  without  the  subsequent  shock 
that  she  had  endured,  heightened  as  it  was  by 
the  interest  she  had  formerly  taken,   in  the 
unfortunate  girL 

As  a  child,  Mary  Savile  had  frequendy  passed 
some  time  with  the  mother  of  Lord  Fleming, 
where  Amy  Morice  was  her  frequent  com* 
panion  and  play-fellow :  it  was  there  also,  that 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Philip 
Dudley  and  his  sister,  and  after  Lady  Fleming's 
death.  Mistress  Jane  was  so  pressing  in  her  in- 
vitations,  that  Mary  was  induced  to  gain  the 
Queen's  permission,  and  spend  some  weeks, 
at  Hillsford.  Her  humble  friends  were  not  for- 
gotten, and  she  still  found  pleasure  in  making 
frequent  visits,  to  the  cottage  of  Hubert 
Morice,  and  conversing  with  his  daughter, 
Alas !  when  Mary  Savile  learned  her  fatal 
stoiy,  it  was  with  deep  sorrow,  that  she  remem* 
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bered  how  Sir  Philip  Dudley  in  escorting  her 
on  horseback,  to  the  door,  had  beheld  Amy  for 
the  first  time. 

So  varied,  so  mingled,  were  her  reflections, 
that  they  embraced  every  object  that  had  ever 
interested,  or  affected  her,  and  so  long,  and 
so  deeply,  did  she  think,  that  the  mind  which 
had  before  been  wrought  to  an  unusual  pitch, 
of  excitement,  became  gradually  incapable  of 
exercising  its  functions,  with  ordinary  activity. 
Recollection,  indeed,  caused  its  innumerable 
hosts  to  pass  in  rapid  succession,  before  her 
mental  eye,  but,  like  one  who  views  the  battle 
from  a  place  of  safety,  she  seemed  at  this 
moment  but  an  unconcerned  spectator.  The 
ideas  that  but  a  few  hours  before,  were  painful 
to  support^  had  no  longer  power  to  agitate,  or 
alarm  her ;  and  her  position,  though  in  fact  con* 
sidered  in  the  same  light,  did  not  inspire  her 
with  the  former  sensations  of  uneasiness :  a 
species  of  mental  trance  was  upon  her,  —  a 
misty  veil  was  thrown  over  every  object  that 
came  beneath  the  cognisance,  of  her  intellect. 

Gazing  frequently  around,  she  wished  to  rise» 
and   prosecute  her  search,  but  felt  as   if  all 
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energy  had  deserted  her,  till  at  length  she  was 
effectually  roused,  by  the  altered  aspect  of  the 
scene. 

The  day  had  indeed  changed ;  the  sun  had 
gone  in,  the  sky  had  become  obscured,  and 
large  masses  of  clouds  in  fantastic  forms,  were 
drifting  above  her  head,  and  throwing  strange 
shadows  on  the  earth,  beneath.     A  high  wind 
had  arisen,  and  now  came  sweeping  furiously 
on,    with   a   wild   and   melancholy  sound;   it 
seemed   like   the  lament  of  the  fiuling  year, 
mourning  over  the  decay  of  its  own  charms, 
for    sad    havoc   was   working    in    the    vege- 
table world      From  many   of  the   trees,  the 
withered  leaves  fell  in  golden  showers,  while 
those  which  had  already  reached  the  ground, 
as  if  animated   by  sudden   life,  ran   circling 
round  each  other,  or  caught  up  again  by  the 
wind,  were  seen  whirling  in  every  direction ; 
now  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  ponderous 
limb  of  some  oak,  or  elm,  was  heard  to  separate 
from   the   trunk;   now  smaller    boughs   were 
blown  here   and   there,   till   the  ground   was 
strewed  in  wild  disorder.     The  more  slender 
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trees  were  waving  backwards,  and  forwards, 
and  through  tlie  branches  of  the  larger  timber 
came  a  low  murmuring  sound,  like  the  voice  of 
disappointed  fury*  Ttie  belling  of  the  deer 
was  hushed,  the  rooks  were  swinging  passively 
upon  the  topmost  boughs,  and  the  lowly  hum 
of  the  insect  world  was  awed  into  silence ;  no 
sound  dared  to  compete  with  the  wild  accents 
of  the  tempest-— except  the  soft  trilling  voice 
of  a  small  and  solitary  bird.  There  were  noo* 
ments,  indeed,  when  its  gentle  notes  were 
drowned  by  the  mighty  raging  of  the  wind, 
and  then  again  they  broke  sweetly  forth,  like 
some  mild  remonstrance  following  the  utterance 
of  ungovernable  wrath  —  and  when  the  storm 
was  appeased,  and  the  wind  lulled  to  rest,  that 
little  melody  might  stOl  be  heard,  breathing  a 
more  cheerful  and  enlivening  strain. 

As  the  object  of  our  afiection  becomes 
doubly  dear,  in  moments  of  deep  emotion,  so 
does  the  beautiful  &jce  of  nature^  when  bearing 
the  marks  of  agitation,  appear  more  interesting, 
if  not  more  lovely,  to  her  devoted  worshippers. 
Mary  Savile  hailed  the  storm,  —  it  roused  her 
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spirit  from  its  lethargy,  and  the  boisterous 
though  warm  wind  wliich  howled  around  her, 
seemed  to  recall  all  her  wonted  energy:  she 
stood  there  alone,  amid  the  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  experienced  that  pleasing  and  mys- 
terious sensation,  which  is  perhaps  only  in- 
spired by  intimate  communion  with  the  blessed 
worics,  of  the  Creator  —  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  every  emanation  of  his  beneficence,  which 
liAs  the  heart  on  high,  to  pour  out  the  incense 
of  ita  gratitude,  on  the  altar  of  our  God  I 

So  powerful  was  the  vibration  produced  by 
the  wind,  that  the  footsteps  of  a  man,  though 
neither  slow  nor  light,  had  not  attracted  the 
ear  of  Mary  Savile,  until  he  stood  close  beside 
her:  she  started  on  perceiring  him,  but  her 
features  soon  relaxed  into  a  look  of  recognition, 
not  unmingled  with  interest* 

The  person  in  question,  although  habited  in 
the  simple  garb  of  a  forester,  was  not  likely  to 
pass  unnoticed,  on  any  occasion*  Unusually 
tsll  and  proportionably  powerful,  the  stranger 
looked  like  one  to  whom  fatigue  and  danger, 
had  long  been  fisimiliar.     His  age  might  have 
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been  estimated  at  half  a  century,  and  time  had 
already  woven  many  a  silver  tliread  amid  the 
dark  cmrls  that  still  clustered  round  his  brow; 
on  tliat  broad  tablet,  the  lamentations  of  the 
heart  were  recorded  in  lines  too  deep  for  any 
future  period  to  erase  —  lines  traced  by  the 
hand  of  sorrow,  rather  than  of  time,  which 
caused  that  once  open  forehead  to  contract  into 
a  settled  frown,  and  brought  the  dark  and 
bushy  brows  so  low,  as  to  give  a  fierce  expres- 
sion, to  the  piercing  eyes  beneath.  Yet  Hu- 
bert Morice  was  still  a  handsome,  as  well  as  a 
striking  man,  and  his  was  that  peculiar  cast  of 
beauty,  which,  from  partaking  of  the  character 
of  the  mind  within,  is  rendered  from  that  very 
circumstance  more  durable,  than  the  mere 
outward  comeliness  which  bears  no  analogy 
with  the  moral  features.  His  air  betokened 
pride,  bordering  upon  defiance,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  stem  even  to  seve- 
i*ity;  yet  this  was  the  man,  to  whom  Mary 
Savile,  in  her  sweetest  tone,  gave  good  morrow. 
He  lifted  his  hat  as  she  spoke,  and  remained 
bare-headed,  until  she  insisted  upon  his  re- 
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placing  it ;  but  she  fancied  she  could  detect  an 
expression  of  displeasure,  mingled  with  the 
astonishment  naturally  excited,  at  finding  her 
there. 

^*It  is  a  most  fortunate  chance.  Master 
Morice,"  she  b^an,  ^*  which  led  you  in  this  di- 
rection, for  I  feel  sure  I  may  depend  on  you,  to 
extricate  me  from  a  situation  of  some  difficulty." 

*'  You.  may  command  my  services,  madam," 
he  replied,  as  she  conceived,  somewhat  drily, 
'^but  you  must  inform  me  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  can  afford  you  any  assistance,  as  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  do  so." 

Mary  Savile  felt  that  much  depended  upon 
her  answer,  and  she  resolved  to  speak  cau- 
tiously ibr  die  sake  of  all  those  who  were 
implicated  in  the  affiiir :  Lord  Churchill  had 
explained  his  reason  for  selecting  Morice's 
cottage  as  a  place  of  rendezvous,  by  saying  he 
had  long  known  the  man,  but  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  inform  Mary  how  far  the  forester 
might  be  considered  in  his  confidence. 

**  I  rode  into  Savemake  this  morning,**  she 
said,  therefore^  **  at  an  early  hour,  and  went  to 
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your  cottage.  Master  M orice,  ordering  my  horses 
to  wait  for  me»  at  a  little  distance,  but  when  I 
returned  to  seek  thenii  they  were  gone*  Since 
that  time,  I  hare  been  straying  over  the  forest, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  track  them,  and  having 
lost  my  way,  and  being  sorely  &tigued,  I  sat 
down  here  to  rest.  You  can  easily  imagine 
that  I  should  be  much  distressed  if  any  who 
did  not  know  me  sufficiently  well,  to  be  aware 
that  I  alwajrs  speak  the  truth,  were  to  find  roe 
alone,  in  this  manner." 

Her  story  to  a  suspicious  mind,  such  as  that 
of  the  once  open  and  confiding  Morice  had, 
alas,  become,  did  not  appear  probable,  but  her 
ingenuous  manner  dispersed  every  shadow,  of 
doubt. 

**  I  am  on  my  road  home,  madam"  he  replied^ 
<<  having  been  absent  for  several  days,  and  if 
you  are  willing,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  go  to 
my  cottage,  as  we  are  many  miles  from  the 
royal  lodge,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  shall  have 
some  heavy  rain  soon.  Then,  if  your  horses 
are  not  returned,  I  will  find  some  conveyance 
to  take  you  as  near  the  lodge,  as  you  think  con- 
venient" 
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Mary  Savile  acceded  to  his  plan,  and  fol- 
lowed him  on  his  way,  occasionally  asking  in* 
di£fecent  questions*  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  silence.     Morice  spoke  in  a  hur» 
ried  and  unconnected  manner*  yet  his  remarks 
and  the  language  in  which  they  were  couched, 
bore  a  stamp  of  superiority,  unusual,  almost 
unaccountable,  in  one  of  his  station.     He  spoke 
of  the  tempest— of  the  havoc  it  had  caused — of 
the  young  and  flourishing  branches  torn  oiF,  in 
a  moment  from  their  parent  trunk, — that  trunk) 
which  stood  erect  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  storm, 
and  yet  had  no  power  to  shield  its  scions  from 
destruction :  and  through  his  otherwise  uncon- 
nected sentences  there  flowed  a  vein  of  figura*- 
tive  meaning,  which  had  too  close  a  reference 
to  his  own  position  to  pass  unobserved  by  his 
ccnnpanion.     She  walked  by  his  side,  keeping 
pace  as  well  as  she  was  able,  with  his  rapid 
strides,  and  pondering  whether  or  not  to  ad- 
dress him,  on  the  subject  which  was  predomi- 
nant in  the  minds  of  both.  The  allusions  which 
he  had  indirectly  made  to  his  misfortune,  the 
recollection  that  on  arriving  at  the  cottage*  it 
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would  be  awfully,  forced  upon  them,  and  the 
belief  that  it  would  relieve  the  fadier!s  heart,  ta 
give  utterance  to  his  sorrow,  at  length  encou- 
raged her  to  address  him. 

^<  It  is  long  since  we  met,  Master  Morioe,'' 
she  began,  <'  and  times  are  changed  for  us  both* 
My  kind  friend  Lady  Fleming  is  no  more^ 

« 

and  you,  I  grieve  to  find,  have  endured  a  deeper 
affliction,  in  the  loss  of  your  daughter." 

Hubert  Morice  turned  deadly  pale,  and  the 
colour  fled  his  lips,  yet  his  step  became  slower 
and  more  equal,  and  his  answer  was  pro* 
nounced  in  a  cold  and  measured  tone. 

^^  My  daughter,  madam,"  he  said,  <<  I  ac* 
counted  lost,  before  the  happy  moment  that  re- 
leased her  from  a  life  at  once  miserable  to  her* 
self,  and  burthensome  to  me." 

"  You  speak  harshly,"  rejoined  the  other,  in 
a  tone  of  mild  expostulation  :  <^  you  speak  over 
harshly,  Master  Morice." 

'^  I  speak  the  truth,  madam,"  he  replied, 
^  which  must  no  doubt  ever  appear  harsh  in  the 
ear  of  those  who  live  at  court,  and  only  listen 
to  the  sound  of  flattery." 
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**  Nay,  nay,**  exclaimed  Mary,  **  your  opinion 
of  me  is  sadly   changed,  if  you  tliink  me  in- 
capable of  appreciating  truth,  even  when  spoken 
in  an  unqualified  manner.      But  you  must  for- 
give me  if  I  have  judged  ill  in  alluding  to  the 
sad  affliction,  with  which  God  has  seen  fit  to 
visit  you ;  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  interest 
I  took  in  your  daughter,  emboldened  me  to  as* 
sure  you    how  deeply    I  sympathise  in  your 
misfortune." 

**  I  thank  you,  madam,"  replied  the  forester 
calmly,  ^^  and  I  believe  you.  But  it  is  against 
man,  not  against  God  that  I  murmur ;  for  God 
has  afforded  me  the  only  consolation  that  could 
still  be  found  on  earth,  by  removing  that  thank- 
less and  shameless  creature  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  bring  down  lasting  misery,  upon  her  father's 
head" 

"  Oh  !  Master  Morice,*'  exclaimed  Mary, 
shuddering  at  the  severity  of  his  language, 
^  do  not  speak  in  this  manner  of  one,  who  is 

now  no  more." 

"  Why  not  —  why  not  ?  **  he  rejoined  hastily, 
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**  Why  should  I  have  any  regard  for  her,  who 
proved  that  she  had  none  for  me,  or  for  herself? 
Yoa  said  you  felt  for  me,  lady,  and  I  believe 
it ;  but  it  is  not  for  one  of  your  station  to  con- 
ceive, or  know  the  extent  of  that  affliction.  Even 
if  your  own  rectitude,  and  the  care  of  those  who 
love  you,  (and  God  knows  it  is  not  well  to  count 
on  either),  have  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  keep 
your  mind  uncorrupted,  by  the  examples  that 
surround  you,  you  must  be  too  well  aware  how 
openly,  how  boldly,  immorality  and  vice  are 
tolerated,  and  even  countenanced  by  the  highest 
in  the  land.  But  with  us  it  is  different ;  and 
though  I  presume  not  to  deny,  that  the  ex- 
amples of  those  who  call  themselves  our  supe- 
riot's,  may  have  wrought  its  bad  effects  on  such 
as  are  servile  enough  to  copy  the  aristocracy, 
even  in  their  crimes ;  yet,  at  least,  the  peasant  is 
not  so  far  advanced  in  the  system  of  depravity, 
as  the  noble,  the  courtier,  and  the  prince.  The 
poor  man's  good  name  is  still  his  proudest  title, 
and  honesty  his  largest  possession,  and  he  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  more  careful  to  preserve  both,  than 
the  proudest  baron  in  the  land,  to  quarter  his 
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paternal  coat  of  arms,  and  occupy  his  hereditary 
estate.     The  noble  may  boast  of  ancient  and 
accumulated  titles,  of  extensive  lands  and  proud 
alliances,  and  may,  perchance,  count  kings, war- 
riors,  and  statesmen  among  his  ancestry:  but  the 
poor  man  has  no  one  to  tell  of  the  deeds  of  liis 
forefathers,  for    the  private  soldier  may  find 
death,  but  no  glory  in  the  field  of  battle;   he 
may  expose  his  life  to  danger,  while  the  general 
who  watched  his  movements  from  a  post  of  com 
parative  safety,  gains  a  splendid  reputation,  at 
the  cost  of  others.     Shut  out  from  every  path  to 
feme,  we  liave  one  point  left,  and  let  me  tc  11  you 
there  was  a  day,  when  Hubert  Morice  prided  him- 
self upon  the  thought  that  his  humble  forefathers 
had  for  upwards  of  a  century  enjoyed  an  ho- 
nourable name,  within  their  native  Savernake 

aye^  as  highly  as  the  noble  Lord  Fleming  him- 
self, upon  his  ancient  and  princely  descent  But 
now  disgrace  and  infemy  are  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Morice,  and  those  I  meet,  give  me  as  I 
pass,  a  look  of  scorn,  or  of  compassion." 

He  pronounced  the  last  words  with  bitter  em- 
phasis, compressing  his  lips  as  if  the  thought 
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were  insupportable.  Mary  Savile  was  embar- 
rassed how  to  reply,  for  she  felt  the  truth  of  what 
he  said ;  and  finding  she  was  silent,  Morice  con- 
tinued :  —  *'  And  then  you  accuse  me  of  harsh- 
ness, lady,  because  I  rejoice  in  the  death  of  her 
who  brought  all  this  shame  not  only  upon  her- 
self, but  upon  her  family  and  name." 

"  I  thought,"  replied  Mary,  "  1  hoped — that 
as  a  father,  you  would  have  spoken  more  le- 
niently." 

"  A  father  ! "  he  repeated,  "  a  father  !  did 
she  not  try  to  bid  me  forget  I  was  a  father  ?  I 
who  have  loved  her,  tended  her,  cherished  her 
in  sickness,  in  health,  in  joy,  in  sorrow ;  my  ear 
was  never  shut  to  her  childish  confidence,  and 
when  she  found  pleasure  in  a  pastime,  and  interest 
in  a  pursuit,  that  would  have  seemed  trifling  and 
frivolous  to  every  other  man,  I  shared  them,  and 
I  loved  them,  for  the  sake  of  Amy.  You,  lady, 
can  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  you  were 
the  object  of  a  parent's  love ;  but  in  your  sta- 
tion it  seems  to  me  as  if  that  love  can  never  be 
so  great :  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  they  consign 
their  children  to  the  charge  of  strangers,  hired 
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servants,  whose  care  is  paid  with  gold ;  but  no 
mercenary  love  dwells  in  the  cottage,  of  the 
peasant.  We  do  not  yield  to  others  the  sweet 
task  of  watching  over  the  babe,  whom  none  can 
love  as  well,  we  do  not  banish  them  from  our 
presence,  or  find  their  childish  prattle  irksome: 
ever  in  their  company,  we  treasure  every  look, 
we  listen  to  every  word  that  should  be  precious 
in  a  parent's  ear.  But  I  —  I  was  all  (b  her  i 
and  when  her  mother  died,  (blessed  be  God, 
who  took  her  hence  in  time),  I  had  a  double  part 
to  play*  and  I  played  that  part  with  gentleness, 
and  tenderness.  I  strove  to  soften  my  manner, 
my  language,  my  voice,  until  they  might  have 
equalled  a  woman's  for  very  meekness ;  I  fled  all 
jny  favourite  occupations,  I  even  neglected  my 
duties  to  be  her  companion  — her  playfellow ;  and 
when  she  was  ill,  when  her  little  life  was  de- 
spaired of,  I  sat  day  and  night  by  her  side  —  I 
smoothed  her  pillow  with  my  own  rough  hands, 
and  crept  about  the  room,  with  the  footstep  of  a 
child.  I  loved  her  better  than  I  had  ever  loved 
any  thing  upon  earth ;  but  that  was  not  a  selfish 
love :  to  have  known  her  happy  I  would  have  seen 
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her  leave  the  home  she  had  so  long  enlivened,  so 
long  blest  with  her  presence^  and  that  without  a 
murmur*  Yet  how  was  my  care — my  vigilance^ 
-^  my  tenderness  repaid?  By  vile  deception  and 
shameless  ingratitude^  —  by  bringing  disgrace 
upon  my  name,  and  reducing  herself,  my  daugfa- 
ter,  to  a  level  with  the  most  degradedof  her  sex! 

He  paused  for  a  moment  as  if  to  recover 
breatH,  for  he  had  spoken  hurriedly,  and  then 
continued  :  <^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rejoice  in  the 
death  of  that  miserable  girl ;  she  is  gone,  — 
at  least  her  presence  will  not  be  a  constant  re- 
proach, and  my  home  will  no  longer  be  marked 
out,  as  the  dwelling  of  infiuny«  Her  death  has 
relieved  me  from  many  a  struggle,  and,  amongst 
others,  from  felling  into  the  weakness,  of  fbrgiv« 
ing  or  palliating,  her  crime."  • 

"  Oh  do  not  say  so,  Morice,"  rejoined  Mary 
Savile,  ^*  for  such  sentiments  are  unworthy  of  a 
Christian.  If  we  look  into  our  own  hearts  we 
shall  surely  find  a  record  of  secret  sins,  and  evil 
inclinations,  which  should  induce  us  to  pity,  and 
compassion,  for  others;  lest  in  viewing  their 
fiuilts  with  undue  severity,  we  forfeit  the  pro- 
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uilsed  mercy  of  our  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
apeak  lightly  of  your  daughter's  error,  or  to 
extenuate  her  ecmduct;  but  let  me  remind  you 
of  one  diing,  Morioei  tliat  erring  but — if  I  have 
heard  aright  —  that  penitent  young  creature,  is 
now  gone  from  your  jud^ent  to  that,  of  an 
Almighty  Father.  Oh  1 1  am  well  persuaded  that 
your  prayers  have  already  been  addressed  to  the 
men^Mieat  onlu^  inbehalf  of  her  wbosememory 
you  now  treat  with  severity ;  and  if  I  can  read 
your  heart  Aright,  it  is  still  so  fiill  of  love,  so  fidl  of 
pity,  and  forgiv^iesB,  that  were  she  yet  alive^  your 
mild  and  gentle  admonitions  would  lead  her 
back  upon  the  path  of  virtue,  and  though  still 
exposed  to  the  opprobrium  of  the  world,  that 
loves  better  to  take  cognisance  of  guilt,  than  of 
penitence^  yet  might  her  altered  life  atone  in 
the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  of  you,  her  fiither,  for 
that  one  sad  and  heavy  transgression.  Do  not 
think,"  she  continued,  ^^that  I  am  working 
needlessly  upon  your  feelings,  by  representing 
what  can  never  be :  my  intention,  Morice,  is  to 
incline  your  heart  to  leniency,  since  death  has 
set  his  seal  upon  your  daughter's  griefs;  and 
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on   the  errors    of   the  departed,   we  should 
surely   emulate  the  silence  of  the  grave,  that 

encloses  them.     Alas  I  alas  I  where  we  before 

'  "  '  .... 

condemned,   we    can    now   only   lament,  and 
mourn ! " 

Hubert  Morice  walked  by  her  side  in  silence^ 
but  there  were  traces  of  emotion  upon  his  coun* 
tenance,  and  a  softened  expression  took  place 
of  the  moody  sorrow,  which  had  before  character- 
ised it.  "  Reflect,"*  continued  the  fair  interces- 
sor,  ^^  reflect  on  the  deep  shame,  sorrow,  and  re* 
morse,  which  have,  in  so  short  a  time,  destroyed 
a  young  and  blooming  creature,  and  let  us  not, 
weak  and  sinful  as  we  are,  be  more  implacable 
than  that  Being  whose  every  thought  is  virtue^ 
whose  every  act  is  justice;  but  who  tempers 
that  justice  with  mercy,  lest  every  dealing  with 
his  sinful  servants  prove  but  a  fearful  visitation, 
of  his  wrath.  To  see  you,  Morice,*'  she  con- 
tinned,  *^to  hear  your  voice,  reminds  me  but 
too  forcibly  of  the  days  of  my  childhood,  when 
Amy  and  I  were  companions,  and  playfellows : 
—  how  you  loved  her  then,  how  every  one 
who  saw  her,  loved  herl    AkM^  Master  Morice^ 
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it  is  a  sad  thing  t6  think  what  a  change  a  few 
years  may  produce,  in  the  hearts  of  those  ivho 
love  us  best !  '* 

She  sighed  deeply  as  she  spoke,  and  that 
sigh  was  echoed  by  the  forester,  for  her  words  had 
kindled  the  whole  train  of  association,  within  his 

# 

breast..  The  earlier  scenes  of  life  rose  up  vividly 
before  him ;  his  bek>ved  and  virtuous  wife»  their 
happy  home  and  cheering  prospects,  and  the 
kindness  of  their  noble  patrons ;  but  still  in  the 
glowing  picture  that  his  fancy  drew,  the  bright 
and  salient  figure  was  ever  that  of  Amy  • —  Amy 
in  herhappy^guileless  days  — Amy,  the  confiding, 
unsuspecting  ardess  bein^  radiant  with  beauty 
that  emanated  from  the  heart*  Affectionate, 
op^i,  enthusiastic,  innocent—  who  saw  him  de- 
part to  his  labour  with  a  blessing  on  her  lips, 
and  met  him  hal£-way  on  his  return  at  evening, 
with  a  song  of  joy,  and  hanging  on  his  neck 
wiih  child-like  gle^  would  insist  on  sharing  his 
burthen  to  the  cottage.  Amy,  pure  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  deed,  his  child,  his  treasure, — who 
could  wonder  if  at  such  a  moment,  the  reroem- 
bnmce  of  that  man,  who  had  razed  tlie  bright 
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ftbric  of  happinefls  with  the  dust,  were  coupled 
with  dark  and  fearfol  thooghts,  even  though  he 
had  also  gone  to  his  last  account  ?  But  we  will 
not  presume  tq  dire  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
the  injured  &ther,  than  she  who  now  walked  by 
his  side,  and  rejoiced  at  the  dlence,  which  he 
maintained.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  would 
not  trust  himself  to  pronounce  that  name^  or 
even  allude  to  one,  who  had  so  deeply  wronged 
bim;  but  there  were  moments  when  his  eye 
rolled,  and  his  clenched  band  was  raised  in  die 
air,  and  Mary  knew  that  his  thoughts  were  of 
Philip  Dudley. 

The  pause  which  fidlowed  her  last  words^  was 
longer  than  any  that  had  .before  interrupted 
their  discourse^  but  at  length  the  forester  turned 
towards  his  fair  companidn. 

<<  Ah  I  Mistress  Mary,"  he  ezdaitoed,  in  a 
softened  tone,  his  r%id  features  relaxing  as  he 
spoke,  ^^  I  could  almost  wish  you  had  hot 
talked  to  me  of  those  da^s;  and  yet  they  are 
the  only  things  I  have  left,  to  think  of,  now.  I 
did  love  her,  you  know  how  wdl,  how  tendoly 
I  loved  her ;  you  were  nearly  the  same  age  and 
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the  same  he^bt,  and  some  said  you  looked  like 
sisters,  and  that  pleased  Amy,  for  she  loved  you 
dearly,  though  she  would  chide  any  one  who 
told  her  so,  because,  she  said,  you  might  not  be 
pleased,  to  be  likened  to  a  humble  country 
girl.  I  can  see  you  now,  playing  on  the  broad 
lawn  at  the  Hall  yonder,  and  Master  Walter, 
as  we  called  him  then,  standing  by  his  mother's 
side,  because  he  fancied  himself  too  old,  to  join 
in  your  pastimes,  and  the  good  old  lady  smiling 
when  I  begged  her  pardon  for  Amy's  bddness, 
and  she  said  you  were  a  lovely  pair^  and  I 
thought  so  too.  But  now  —  oh  God  I  oh  God ! 
what  is  my  wretched  child  ?  ** 

Hubert  Morice  pressed  his  two  hands 
against  his  burning  forehead,  and  Mary  gazed 
at  him  with  intense  anxiety,  for  the  agitation  of 
such  a  man  was  terrible  to  witness ;  he  quick- 
ened his  pace,  he  averted  his  head ;  then  once 
more  turning  towards  her,  his  powerful  voice 
faltered  as  he  exclaimed,  *^  God  keep  you  my 
dear  young  mistress,  as  you  now  are,  -r-  beautiful 
and  pure^  and  good,  all  that  she  once  was, 
and  inay  your  life  be  as  innocent  as  it  is  happy 
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though  God  knows  you  have  not  a  &ther*8  heart 
to  bless,  or  break  t" 

Mary  Savile  was  deeply  moved.  **  I  thank 
you  Morice,"  she  replied,  "  for  your  blessing, 
and  only  regret  that  it  does  not  lie  in  my 
power  to  soothe  and  pacify  your  mind." 

^^You  have  done  so  already/'  rejoined  the 
forester ;  *^  you  have  spoken  kindly  and  gently^ 
of  that  misguided  child,  and  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  to  think  kindly  of  her,  till  now.  I  was 
cruel  —  cruel  to  her  before  she  died,  and  since 
that,  I  have  been  cruel  to  her  memory.  I  fled 
the  house  where  she  lies,  and  left  those  duties  to 
be  performed  by  others,  which  : "  he  paused, 
and  then  added  hastily,  '^  but  now  that  I  have 
no  anger  to  support  me,  I  am  utterly  wretched, 
and  desolate." 

'^  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Morice,''  exclaimed 
Mary  Savile,  in  a  gentle  and  soothing  tone, 
*^  there  must  ever  remain  a  store  of  consolation 
within  the  breast  of  the  believer." 

The  forester  made  no  reply,  but  he  bent  a 
look  upon  his  companion,  so  full  of  deep  feel"* 
ing,   gratitude,  and  admiration,  that.it  never- 
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passed  from  Mary  Savile's  mind ;  and  she  who 
had  listened  with  indifierenoe  to  the  adulations 
of  a  brilliant  court,  experienced  both  pride  and 
satisfaction,  in  the  tacit  homage  of  a  peasant 
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CHAP.   X. 


THE   DISCUSSION. 

So  fearful  was  Mary  Savile  of  encountering 
any  one  whom  she  had  ever  knowU}  in  a  situ* 
ation  that  must  excite  cariosity,  and  would  in 
all  probability  tend  to  inquiries  which  might 
prove  the  means  of  betraying  the  Queen's 
secret,  or  giving  a  handle  to  suspicion,  that 
she  had  requested  the  forester,  to  take  the  most 
private  path  to  his  cottage,  although  it  might 
also  be  the  longest.  The  melancholy  topic 
whid)  had  hitherto  formed  the  subject  of  their 
discourse  was  touched  upon  no  more;  but  that 
conversation  had  laid  a  foundation  of  sympathy, 
which  disparity  in  station,  and  years,  had  no 
power  to  destroy,  and  which  every  ensuing  cir- 
cumstance was  destined  to  fortify.  The  link  of 
association  had  never  been  wanting,  however, 
for  Hubert  Morice  was  intimately  connected 
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ID  the  mind  of  Maiy  Sarile  with  the  retnei 
branee  of  her  lover ;  while  the  fiiretter  con 
not  look  upon  the  feir  girl  beside  him,  witba 
recollecdog  that  ihe  had  known,  and  loved  I 
daughter." 

*<  Lad;,"  he  once  more  begao,  "jon  ha' 
spok«i  of  what  nearly  concenu  me,  and  I  w 
follow  jour  example,  by  mentioning  a  subject 
which,  if  I  miatake  not}  you  are  even  mo 
deeply  intn^sted  than  myself;  —  I  allude 
the  shameful  wrest  of  tny  noble  master,  Iai 
Fleming ;  but  perhaps  the  truth  has  been  coi 
ceoled  from  you,  and  if  so  I  am  to  blame,  f< 
having  spoken  of  it  abruptly," 

"  No,  Morice,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  hetu^  t 
the  facts,  in  a  far  more  pwnful  manner  than  y( 
could  speak  ihem,  and  de^ly  do  I  grieve,  tb 
all  my  exertions  have  &iled  in  procuring  h 
liberadcHi." 

"  You  speak  calmly,  lady,"  he  rejoined  in 
tone  that  sounded  almost  reproachfuL  " , 
yoD  know  Lord  Fleming  as  I  do,  you  must  I: 
aware  that  independent  of  ev«7  other  considei 
ation,  soch  an   act  of  injustice  as  that  undi 
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which  he  is  now  sufiering  must  be  agony,  to  his 
high  spirit." 

"KI  speak  calmry,"  answered  Mary»  "it  is: 
not  that  I  grieve  the  less,  or  that  I  have  been 
lukewarm  in  my  endeavours  to  serve  him ;  but^ 
Morice,  I  fear  he  must  abide  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  which  I  am  informed  will  come  on  shortlys 
iHid  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  will 
have  the  greatest  facility,  in  proving  his  inno- 
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She  did  indeed  speak  calmly,  and  tutored 
her  looks  as  well  as  her  language  to  appear 
tranquil,  for  she  dreaded  the  turn  which  the 
conversation  might  take,  well  knowing  that  the 
political  opinions  of  her  companion  were  most 
violent,  and  even  seditious. 
.  ^'  Ah,  Mistress  Savile/'  exclaimed  the  forester, 
*ftbe  few  words  that  you  have  now  spoken, 
make  me  feel  sure  that  you  know  little  of  the 
r^al  state  of  the  case ;  you  use  the  language  of 
those  who  surround  you,  whose  interest  it  is  to 
deceive  and  to  mislead." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Morice^"  she  re- 
plied. .  "  No  Que  can  be  better  acquainted  than 
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myself  with  every  particular,  lince  I  was  pre- 
Knt  at  the  moment  when  Miatreas  Dadley 
wruDg  &om  the  King  hia  comtnand  for  the  ar-> 
rest  of  Lord  Fleming,  a  measure  to  which  hi« 
majes^  would  scarcely  have  consented, -had  it 
not  been  Ibr  the  artfitl  manner,  in  which  the 
lady  stated  her  accusation." 

"  Believe  roe.  Mistress  Savile,"  rejoined  the 
forester,  "  believe  m^  the  King  was  grateiiil  to 
the  person  who  yielded  him  a  pretext  for  the 
apprehennoa  of  one  be  lores  so  little,  as  my 
youi^  lord !  " 

"  I  cannot,  1  will  not  believe  it,"  she  replied, 
"  for  I  know  w^  that  his  majesty  entertaina 
the  highest  posnble  opinion  of  Walter  Flem- 
ing ;  and  although  they  may  have  differed  on 
more  than  one  subject,  yet  I  am  well  convinced 
that  your  lord's  noble  and  upright  conduct 
must  have  ensured  him  the  respect  of  all." 

Hubert  Morice  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  at 
she  concluded. 

"  Yoa  look  too  closely,  lady,"  he  said,  "  to 
know  the  general  effect  of  the  whole :  we  who 
see  things  fhnn  a  little  distance  are  far  better 
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judges  of  die  reality*  James  Stuart  is  not  tbe 
man  to  love  or  admire  aixy  one  who  croesea 
him,  ia  ids  own  illiberal  and  selfiBh  views ; 
neither  is  he  a  fool  to  be  talked  over  by  a  few 
arguments,  from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  fl^  lias 
long  been  watching  an  opportuni^  of  getting 
Jjord  Fleming  out  of  the  way— -perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  into  his  own  power;  this  op* 
portunitfT  has  presented  itself  under  the  very 
best  circumstances,  for  in  arresting  the  ranger 
on  the  chai^  of  murder,  politics  to  all  appear^ 
ance  have  no  share  in  the  matter.  The  King's 
love  of  equity  is  so  great,  that  no  consideration 
of  rank  and  station  is  permitted  to  interfere; 
and  he  is  willing  to  show  that  a  nobleman,  a 
member  of  his  own  household,  is  treated  in  the 
same  way,  as  any  common  offender :  thus,  while 
he  rids  himself  of  a  man  whom  he  didikes  and 
fears,  he  courts  the  people  at  the  same  time,  by 
a  parade  of  justice,  well  knowing  that  if  Lord 
Fleming  had  been  attacked  on  the  score  of  his 
political  opinions,  the  measure  would  have  been 
both  unpopular,  and  dangerous.** 

« You  wrong  the  Kin^  Morice,*'  exclaimed 
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his  oompamon  with  aa  eagerneH  whidi  Jamet 
scarcely  desenred  at  her  hands.  ^Yoavroag 
the  Sing ;  he  is  neither  so  cowardly  nor  so  art* 
fiili  as  yon  desprtbe  liini.  But  yoor  ear  is 
poisoned  by  the  voice  of  the  party  to  which  you 
belong,  who  seek  to  pacify  their  conscience^ 
and  jnatiiy  their  disloyalty/  by  painting  their 
soverrign  as  Tile  and  despicable,  as  they  would 
have  him  thooght*^ 

^^Lady/'  replied  the  forester  calmly,  ^*we 
will  not  iqiend  our  time  in  useless  discussions 
upon  the  character  of  James  Stuart — we  should 
never  agree  on  this  subject;  indeed,  it  is  not  to 
be  wished,  that  you,  who  have  perhaps  more 
reason  than  most  of  his  subjects  to  defend  his 
cause  —  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  you  should 
know  him,  as  he  is  —  altogether.  But  in  this 
instance  it  is  necessary  that  your  eyes  should  be 
opened  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  Lord 
Fleming.  If  I  have  heard  aright,"  he  added 
with  soone  hesitation,  *^  there  is  no  one,  to 
whom  the  welfare  of  my  young  lord  is  dearer 
than  to  yourself" 

*^  Yon  are  speaking  to  his  promised  bride. 
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Morice^"  she  replied  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling ; 
^^  to  one»  who  would  willingly  encounter  any 
risk  for  his  sake,'* 

**  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so,"  he  exclaimed, 
gazing  on  her  with  redoubled  interest;  '^itis 
therefore  my  duty  to  tell  you  all,  to  assure  you 
that  what  I  say,  is  undoubtedly  true  —  that  the 
charge  of  murder  is  but  a  doak  to  conceal  the 
ill-will  of  the  king  —  and  that  Lord  Fleming  ia 
likely  to  fiJl  a  victim  to  injustice^  and  tyranny. 
My  words  do  not  weigh  with  you^  lady  —  you 
perhaps  believe  that  I,  an  humble  individual, 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth ;  but 
you  are  mistaken ;  my  very  insignificance  ire* 
quently  causes  me  to  become  acquainted  with 
&ct8  that  would  carefully  be  concealed,  from 
people  of  greater  importance*  Let  me  bid  you 
beware  lest  your  blindness  lead  you  into  a  more 
&tal  error." 

^^  But  what  is  to  be  done,  Morice  ?  **  inquired 
Mary  Savile  hesitatingly,  the  interesting  na* 
ture  of  the  subject  having  imperceptibly  drawn 
her  into  the  discussion,  she  at  first  strove  to 
avoid.    *^  When  I  merely  solicited  the  royal  per- 
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mission     to    visit    Walter    in    prison,  I    ^^bjl 
denied.** 

"  Denied !  **  repeated  the  forester  with  bitter 
emphasis  '*  I  believe  it^  That  would  ill  have 
suited  his  schemes.  Do  you  know,  lady,  that  no 
one  is  permitted  to  visit  Lord  Flemilig  ^—  that 
bis  own  servants  -^  that  I  myself,  who  am  known 
to  have  senred  the  family  for  so  many  years^ 
have  been  denied  admittance;  while  the  com-^ 
mon  housebreaker  who  lies'  under  sentence  of 
death,  within  the  same  walls,  is  allowed  to  see 
all,  who  ask  permission.  Do  you  know,  more-^ 
over,'*  he  continued,  watching  the  expression  of 
anxiety  which  Mary's  countenance  now  betrayed) 
"  do  you  know  that  some  of  his  noble  friends^ 
whose  names  I  could  tell  you  —  persons  of 
weight  and  consequence — have  been  turned  from 
the  gate  like  menials ;  and,  above  all,  that  his  own  i- 

advocate  has  been  forbidden  to  hold  any  com»  L 

munication  with  him.  No  letter,  no  message,  no  | 

directions,  have  been  received  from  Lord  Flemr  V 

iog,  since  the  moment  of  his  apprehension.** 

''  And  to  what  does  all  this  tend  ?  **  inquired 
Mary  Savile ;  **  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
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suppose,  that  the  King  could  stoop  so  &r  as  to 
embitter  his  imprisonment,  merely  from  some 
pet^  feeling  of  personal  dislike.'' 

**  Not  so,*'  rejoined  the  forester.  "  James's 
actions  proceed  from  a  deeper  cause  than  that : 
he  has  determined  upon  Lord  Fleming's  hiin, 
and  to  effect  Uiis,  he  has  cut  off  all  communicar 
tiou  not  only  with  his  friends^  but  even  his  pro- 
fessional  advisers.  Some  vain  pretext  will  be 
found  for  delaying  the  trial  from  day  to  day,  other 
events  will  perhaps  intervene  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  justice,  (as  it  is  called),  and  when  Lord 
Fleming  appears  unprepared  for  a  defence^ 
which  will  be  but  too  necessary  to  refute  the 
deep-*laid  and  well-concerted  accusations,  of  the 
plaintiff,  will  it  not  be  more  than  ea^,  more 
than  probable  for  James  to  crown  his  former 
acts  oi  justice,  by  the  execution  of  a  nobleman? 
Lady,"  he  added,  ^<  I  place  the  truth  brfore 
you,  in  its  most  glaring  light,  and  now  it 
remains  with  you  to  say,  if  you  are  wiUing  to 
befriend  your  lover  at  a  moment  when  his  life 
and  honour,  are  at  stake." 

^y  You  speak  mysteriously,"  she  replied;  '<how 
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Is  it  possible^  Morice»  that  I  can  do  any  thing  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  such  inflaential  per- 
sonages as  those  to  whom  you  allude^  have 
ahready  fiuled.** 

*'  If  yon  will  condescend  to  be  guided  by  me, 
madam,"  rejoined  her  companion,  '*  I  believe 
there  will  be  litde  difficulty  in  procuring  that 
admittance  to  you,  which  has  been  denied  to 
others." 

**  Impossible,  Morice,**  she  replied,  "  impos- 
sible !  The  King  is  inexorable,  and  her  majesty 
I  am  certain  would  never  interfere,  were  I  wil- 
ling to  place  her  in  a  distressing  situation,  by 
making  the  request.*' 

^I  bad  no  thought  of  the  kind.  Mistress 
Savil^"  said  the  other,  <^nor  could  I  for  a 
moment  suppose,  that  James  would  thus  defeat 
his  own  intentions;  if  you  will  give  me  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments,  I  wfll  explain 
what  I  mean,  very  briefly.  Lord  Fleming  is 
lodged  in  the  prison  at  Marlborough,  in  which 
town  I  have  many  acquaintances,  amongst 
others,  one  Gilbert,  whose  brother  is  gaoler. 
The    fiunily  are   under    obligations  to  jnine. 
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and  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  setve 
me ;  and  although  Gilbert's  brother  did  not  dare 
let  me  pass,  in  consequence  of  the  strict  orders 
which  he  had  received,  he  hinted  that  in  those 
orders  the  prohibition  was  not  extended  to  a 
woman,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  specified,  that 
he  was  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  a  woman.  He 
concluded  by  informing  me  that  he  believ^  it 
to  be  an  oversight,  which  might  quickly  be  re-r 
medied,  or  some  stratagem  of  Mistress  Dudley; 
but  as  long  as  the  orders  were  not  changed,  he 
need  not  fear  to  let  a  woman  pass.  He  told 
me  this,  Mistress  Savile,  not  knowing  what  had 
occurred,  and  believing  that  Amy,  whose  spirit 
was  as  high,  as  her  heart  was  warm  —  believ- 
ing, I  say,  that  my  child  was  yet  alive,  and 
knowing  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  incur  a 
slight  risk,  to  yield  an  important  service  to  a 
fellow  creature,  he  hinted  that  she  might  bold 
communication  with  Lord  Fleming,  according 
to  the  advice  and  direction  of  his  friends.'' 

Morice  paused,  as  if  awaiting  a  reply,  but 
aviary's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
she  sighed  deeply,  without  speaking. 
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*<  In  my  cottage,  Mistress  Savile/'  he  added, 
sadly,  '^  you  will  find  a  dress  more  suited  for 
the  purpose,  in  which  you  can  disguise  yourself, 
and  proceeding  with,  me  to  Marlborough,  gain 
an  entrance  into  Lord  Fleming's  cell/' 

Mary  listened  to  him  with  profound  attention, 
but  at  this  proposition  she.  raised  her  head. 

"  Oh  no,  Morice,'*  she  exclaimed,  "  it  would 
ill  become  me  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  be  magnified  into  disloyalty,  and 
treason/' 

The  forester  turned  sharply  round,  and  fixed 
his  piercing  ey^s  full  upon  the  speaker.  <<I 
crave  your  pardon,  lady/'  he  said ;  '^  I  fancied 
I  was  speaking  to  the  aflBanced  wife,  of  my  young 
lord." 

*^  But,   Morice,"  she  rejoined,   not  a  little 
wounded  by  the  reproof  which  his  words  im- 
plied, ^'  you  are  also  speaking  to  a  servant  of 
the   crown,   and  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
Queen  of  England." 

^^  These  matters,  then,  are  beyond  my  compre- 
hension, madam,"  retorted  Morice,  "  for  my  cir-» 
cumscribed  ideas  can  place  no  notions  of  forms 
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and  ceremonies,  in  comparison  with  the  duty 
which  a  wife  owes  to  her  husband.'' 

"  The  question  is  not  one  of  form  or  cere- 
iponj)'*  answered  his  companion ;  ^*  it  is  one  of 
duiy.'' 

**  Then,  lady/'  he  interrupted  her,  **  when  I 
wish  you  to  take  any  step  which  can  possibly 
injure  your  mistress,  it  will  be  time  to  prove^ 
that  the  safety  of  the  man  you  profess  to  love,  is 
but  a  feather  in  the  scale,  when  compared  to  the 
possibility  of  the  Queen's  displeasure.  I  am 
well  aware,  madam,"  he  continued,  on  ob- 
spring  the  rising  flush  in  Mary  Savile's  cheek, 
**  that  my  eagerness  has  betrayed  me  into  un- 
warrantable boldness;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  can  stop  to  measure  out  their  speech, 
or  calculate  upon  every  word  they  utter  in  a 
case  like  this,  where  heart  and  soul  should  be  en- 
gaged :  and  since  she,  who  would  have  gloried 
in  the  errand  and  loved  the  danger,  if  danger  it 
can  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  her  fiither's  lord,  — - 
since  Amy  is  dead,  I  must  seek  among  the  girls 
who  were  her  companions,  for  one  in  whom 
courage,  good  sense,  and  fidelity  are  combined." 
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Hubert  Morioe's  lip  curled,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  his  own  words.  *^  And  we  must  entrust  her 
with  the  secret  on  which  the'  whole  fortunes  of 
Lord  Fleming  depend,  since  he  has  no  mother, 
nor  sister,-  to  whom  we  can  apply.** 

The  tears  of  wounded  affection  forced  them* 
seWea  into  Mary's  eyes,  as  the  forester  con* 
eluded.  ^  Morice,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  whose 
emotion  could  not  be  subdued  by  a  strange  and 
mingled  feeling  of  grief,  and  pride.  '<  You 
wrong  me — you  wound  me — you  do  not  know 
my  heart.  I  would  do  all  -—any  thing— '  every 
thing  consistent  widi  my  duty.  My  nature  is 
neither  cold  nor  cowardly,  and  for  the  sake  of 

Waiter  Fleming ** 

She  paused,  for  in  those  few  moments  she 
had  fathomed  the  depths  of  her  own  heart ; 
she  brushed  the  tears  hastily  from  her  checks, 
and  looking  up^  she  added,  almost  proudly;  *'  It 
is  needless  to  make  any  idle  professions,  I  know 
well  what  my  own  feelings  are,  and  he,  whom  I 
love  better  than  any  thing  this  world  contains, 
will  not  judge  harshly  of  my  actions.'* 

**  Nor  I  —  nor  I,  Mistress  Savile,"  exclaimed 
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the  forester,  as  he  read  upon  her  glomng  coun- 
tenance the  high  resolution  of  which  she  scorned 
to  boasU  ^^  The  feult,  or  rather  the  incapacity  ia 
niine,  — 1|  who  have  no  power  of  language  to 
appeal  to  all  the  warm  and  noble  feelings,  of 
which  your  nature  is  capable.  Disappointment 
has  made  me  hasty  and  unmannerly ;  but  let  me 
entreat  you  once,  more,  for  your  own  sake,  a$ 
well  as  for  your  lover's,  for  the  sake  of  justice 
and  of  virtue^  for  the  honour  of  your  oountry,and 
the  welfare  of  the  religion  which  you  profess  in 
common  —  save  Lord  Fleming ;  —  remember, 
that  the  day  may  come  when  your  utmost 
endeavours  will  be  fruitless,  -*-  when  the  designs 
of  his  accuser  and  that  king  into  whose  hands 
she  is  playing,  may  be  crowned  with  success,  — 
when  you  will  be  incapable  of  taking  any  active 
part  upon  the  occasion,  and  even  denied  the  con- 
isolation  of  that  noble  lady  who  yielded  the  last 
fond  services,  to  her  patriot  husband.  Think 
what  bitter  repentance^  what  deep  remorse  wi|l 
.be  yours,  when  the  news  of  Lord  Fleming's  trial 
is  talked  of,  in  your  ears,  as  a  passing  topic  of 
the  day,  —  when  the  sentence  of  death  is  signed 
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beneath  the  very  roof  that  you  inhabit,  and  the 

knell  for  his  execution  reaches  your  ear,  in  the 

crowded  halls  of  the  palace.     Mistress  Savile, 

you  are  young  —  grief  has  not  yet  approached 

you,  and  the  bare  possibility  of  such  afflictions 

may  Imve  never  crossed  your  mind ;  but  you  ar^ 

speaking  with  one  who  has  known  sorrow  under 

every  form,  who  has  been  assailed  by  strokes, 

beneath  which  many  others  would  have  fallen. 

Do  not,  in  the  fondness  of  a  young  and  joyous 

heart,  believe  that  your  lot  will  be  exempt  from 

grief;  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  lull  yourself  into  |l 

fidse  security,  but  rather  stand  forward  boldly, 

to  ward  off  the  blow  which  now  menaces  your 

young  heart.  Mistress  Savile,  believe  me,  James 

Stuart  is  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  your 

**  Morice,  Morice  !  "  she  exclaimed,  shudder- 
ing as  she  spoke,  ^^  it  could  not  be ;  J  would 
throw  myself  at  the  king's  feet  —  I  wpuld  weary 
him  with  prayers,  I  would  watch  him  hour  by 
hour,  and  cling  to  the  hands  that  never,  never 
could  perpetrate  an  act  so  cruel,  so  base." 

**  Alasy  lady,  you  know  not  what  you  say, 

VOL..  I*  M 
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rejoined  Morioe,  watching  her  agitation  with 
pity,  but  with  hope."  James  Stuart  would 
but  insult  your  grief,  bid  his  servants  deliver 
him  from  your  presence^  or  worse  than  tha^ 
—  he  would  prof^  compassion  of  which  he  is 
incapable,  and  bid  you  fear  no  longer  for  Lord 
Fleming's  life.  Then  would  come  an  after- 
thought, a  sacrifice  (no  doabt)  of  private. feel- 
ings to  public  duty,  a  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  the  a{^>eal  of 
the  people.  Then  the  tragedies  of  Straffi)rd 
and  of  Monmouth  would  be  again  rehearse^ 
to  show  us  how  far  we  may  place  reliance  in 
the  hollow  promises  of  the  peijared  Stuarts !  " 

There  was  a  pause,  which  Maiy  did  not 
break,  and  her  companion  therefore  continued  c 
^'  I  have  done,  Mistress  Savile,  I  have  used  all 
my  arguments,  and  repetition  would  be  useless. 
I  now  only  await  your  determination,  Aether 
you  will  accede  to  my  plan,  and  take  upon 
yourself  a  task,  whidh,  according  to  my  poor 
judgment,  belongs  solely  to  yofO,  or  whethei^ 
by  means  of  bribes  or  menaces,  I  must  engage 
some  indifferent  person  to  perform  the  errand — 
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some  one  whose  interest  it  may  prove  to  betray 
my  lord,  and  all  who  wish  him  well/* 

**You  have  conquered,  Morice,*'  replied 
Mary  Savile  firmly,  but  sadly.  **I  will  place 
myself  under  your  guidance,  and  trust  impli* 
citly  to  you,  firmly  convinced  that,  in  so  doing, 
I  shall  bind  you  to  preserve  me,  not  only  from 
needless  danger,  but  from  appearing  in  any 
situation  incompatible  with  my  allegiance." 

The  forester's  countenance  brightened  as  she 
spoke.  '*No  time  must  be  lost,"  he  said.  ^*  A 
short  repose  in  my  cottage  will  enable  you  to 
proceed  to  Marlborough." 

"  Alas,  alas,"  she  rejoined,  "  I  left  the  lodge 
this  morning  on  a  mission,  and  consider  myself 
bound  to  return,  and  give  an  account  of  the  same." 

*' Delay  one  hour,"  insisted  Morice,  with 
some  impatience,  ^^  and  all  your  endeavours  may 
be  useless,  the  orders  changed,  and  our  plan 
firostrated.  Should  you  find  your  horses  at 
the  cottage^  send  word  that  you  will  return  in 
the  evening.  If  tbey  are  not  there,  you  have  an 
undeniable  excuse  for  being  absent,  and  I  will 
engage  to  conduct  you  to  the  lodge  by  night*** 
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&I1.  You  hesitate,  Mistress  Savile,"  be  ex-» 
claimed.  **  The  matter  admits  of  no  hesitation ; 
an  emergency  like  the  present  demands  de- 
cision both  of  purpose,  and  action.  But  dp  not 
let  me  lead  you  blindly  into  distress  and 
danger :  there  may  be  both : —  I  believe  there 
will  be  neither*  I  will  pledge  myself  to  pro* 
tect  you  from  all  real  insult,  but  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  screen  you  from  minor  annoys* 
ances,  which  may,  perhaps^  prove  distressing  to 
one  unused  to  mingle  in  a  crowd.'' 

"  I  will  go,  I  will  go,*'  she  cried,  **  and  may 
the  God  who  judges  of  the  motive,  pardon  the 
error  if  such  there  be.  But  let  us  hasten  our 
steps,  Morice,  for  the  day  is  wearing." 

The  forester  replied,  by  observing  that  they 
were  arrived;  and  turning  the  corner  of  a 
glade,  the  cottage  appeared  in  sights  They 
stood  before  the  door  in  silence^  and  it  was  a 
few  moments  before  the  unhappy  fadier  could 
bring  himself  to  set  foot  within  his  desola^ 
house.  He  lifted  the  latch,  at  length,  making 
Mary  Savile  pass  before  him,  and  then  with  a 
firmness  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex« 
pected,  he  entered  the  house  of  death. 
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CHAP.  XL 


THE   TUMtJLT. 


Passikg  over  all  the  details  of  what  subse- 
•quently  took  place  between  the  forester,  and 
Mary  SaTile,  regarding  their  fiirtber  proceed- 
ings,  we  will  bring  them  at  once  before  the 
reader's  eye  in  a  scene  totally  different  from  the 
tranquil  shades  of  the  forest,  or  the  sad  cottage 
of  Hubert  Morice. 

TTie  clocks  of  every  church  in  Marlborough 
were  giving  audible  tokens  of  the  hour,  as  the 
forester,  accompanied  by  his  fair  charge,  entered 
the  market-place  of  that  town.  The  only 
answer  which  Mary  Savile  could  elicit  from 
her  companion,  when  she  questioned  him  on 
the  course  that  they  were  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  Lord  Fleming,  was  that  he  intended  to  take 
the  advice  of  some  who  were  deeply  attached 
to  the  ranger,  and  act  in  accordance  with 
thehr  wkhest     Croisfting  the  market-place^  they 
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knocked  at  the  door  of  a  large  warehoose,  which 
commanicated  with  one  of  the  principal  shopsy 
and  Mary,  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  her 
situation,  and  unable  to  subdue  a  certain  degree 
of  ^uneasiness,  mounted  the  narrow  staircase  in 
silence,  following  dosely  the  footsteps  of  Morice. 
Tbey  passed  dirough  a  long  dingy  passage, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  woman,  who  informed 
die  forestec  that  her  husband  was  waitiAg  for 
him  in  the  warehouse,  and  had  expected  him 
for  some  time.  She  eyed  Mary  Savile  with  a 
glance  of  mingled  curiosity,  8iiq)icioii»  and 
severity,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  light 
to  gratify  her  inquisitive  propensities*  She 
passed  them,  but  returned  after  taking  a  few 
steps.  ^*  Master  Morice,"  she  said,  '*  I  am 
thinking  Gilbert  will  not  be  pleased  to  see  any 
body,  but  yourself  to-day." 

"  We  will  make  the  experiment^"  replied  the 
forester  drily,  still  moving  on  towards  the  door 
of  the  warehouse,  wfaidi  he  opened. 

Mary  Savile  lifted  her  eyes  on  entering,  and 
looked  anxiously  around  her  for  a  few  moments ; 
she  found  herself  in  a  largje  apartment,  which 
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had»  no  doubt»  in  its  day  served  for  higher  pur- 
poses than  as  a  receptacle  far  merchandise ;  it 
was  long,  spaoions,  and  lofty,  with  rich  cornier 
and  ornamented  ceilings,  where  the  arms  of  the 
fiunily  who  once  possessed  it»  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable  beneath  the  thick  coat  of  white- 
wasli  which  concealed  all  their  former  blazonry. 
The  windows  were  many,  and  of  a  good  size, 
and  the  carving  round  the  large  and  well  dt8-> 
tributed  doors,  would  have  been  worthy  of 
remark,  at  a  time  when  the  mind  was  suflSciently 
at  rest  to  employ  itself  in  the  work  of  admira* 
tidn.  Even  under  its  present  form,  the  apart- 
ments  presented  a  picturesque  appearance ;  large 
bales  of  coloured  goods  were  strewed  upon  the 
ground,  or  piled  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling,  so  as 
to  divide  the  room  into  many  compartments, 
which  did  not,  howevar,  destroy  the  effect  of  its 
size,  but  rather  assisted  the  eye  in  calculating 
its  dimensions* 

It  was  evident  to  Mary  Savile,  that  there 
were  several  persons  in  the  warehouse,  although 
the  greater  part  were  concealed  from  her  view ; 
she  heani  the  sound  of  many  voices  as  they 
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approiu^tied  the  doer,  and  when  it  tarned  upoii 
the  hinges,  there  was  a  sadden  pause,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  came  forward,  to  greet 
Morice.  He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  wel* 
come  on  observing  Mary  Savile,  whose  face 
was  nearly  enveloped  by  the  head-dress  which 
she  wore,  and  his  astonishment  appeared  to 
rival  that  of  his  wife  i  Hubert  replied  to  his 
thoughts. 

^^  This  young  girl,"  he  said,  ^*  was  a  friend 
of  my  daughter's,  Gilbert.  She  came  to  the  cottage 
this  morning,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred, 
and  I  have  promised  to  take  care  of  her,  until  she 
returns  home.  Also,  she  has  promised  to  do  tne  a 
kindness;  but  we  will  speak  of  that  afterwards.'' 

Gilbert  inquired,  in  a  discontented  tone,  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  if  he  had  not  better  take 
her  below,  and  bid  his  wife  not  lose  sight  of 
her, —  a  proposal  that  elicited  a  half-uttered  ex- 
clamation from  Mary  Savile,  which  was  easily 
understood  by  the  forester. 

•*  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  trust  her 
out  of  my  own  sight,  nntil  she  gets  back  to  her 
home.  But  there,  child,  you  can  go  to  the 
furthermost  windows,  and  amuse  yourself  by 
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looking  out  into  the  mukeUpltice^  while  migh« 
boar  Gilbert  mkd  I  talk  over  our^concerns.'' 

*'  But  you  must  not  be  impatient^  nij  young 
mistretfl^''  observed  the  other^  **  for  fiiend 
Mbriceheise,  and  I  have  more  than  one  thing  to 
flay  to  each  other." 

*'  I  have  no  doubt,^  she  refdied,  in  a  tone  of 
fbroed  cheerfulness^  *^  that  I  shall  find  much  to 
amuse  me  from  yonder  window,  Master  Gilbert, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
rest,  for  I  have  had  more  walking  to-day,  than 
I  am  accustomed  to/* 

<<  Rest,  then,  and  welcome^"  replied  Gilbert^ 
pleased  by  the  good-humoured  tone  in  which 
she  axiBwered  him ;  ^^  you  will  find  one  of  the 
cotton  bales  fay  the  window,  no  unpleasant  seat, 
and  1 11  not  detain  Morice  longer  than  is  neces-* 


By  this  time  several  of  the  men  who  had  been 
engaged  in  conversation  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  had  advanced,  and  gathered  round  the 
speakers :  they  appeared  all  in  the  same  class 
of  life  as  their  host,  and  for  the  most  part  bore 
an  eager  and  disturbed  aspect.     Mary  Savile 
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was  glad  to  turn  quickly  from  the  curious 
glances  which  were  directed  towards  her,  while 
the  forester  strove  to  divert  their  attention,  by 
qpeaking  alternately  to  all.  According  to  the 
request  of  their  host,  they  then  retreated  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  Mary  was  left  to 
ber  own  reflections  by  the  side  of  the  window. 

There,  by  degrees,  indeed,  she  found  .more 
that  was  worthy  of  her  attention,  than  she  had  at 
first  calculated  upon.  The  point  where  she  stood 
commanded  a  view  of  the  neat,  though  not  ex- 
tensive,  market-place  of  the  town,  with  its 
respectable  town-hall,  church,  and  other  build- 
ings, as  also  the  principal  streets  that  led  fi'om 
thence.  Occupied  in  looking  at  inanimate 
objects,  Mary  Savile  was  soon  attracted'  by  the 
uncommon  and  almost  mysterious  aqpect,  of  the 
townspeople.  Several  shops  were  shut,  and 
others  were  deserted  by  their  owners,  who  stood 
talking  in  the  middle  of  the  pavement,  as  if 
their  usual  vocations  had  been  forgotten.  At 
one  moment  the  streets  looked  empty  and  de- 
solate, at  the  next,  knots  of  people  would  con- 
gregate together,  and  remain  for  a  length  of 
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time  in  eager  but  not  audible  debate^  and  then 

passed  slowly  on  together ;  now  a  single  person 

might  be  seen  hurrying  along,  as  if  on  some 

important  errand,  while  anodier  would  stop  him 

abruptly,  accost  him  in  a  low  yoice,  and  then 

proceed  on   bis  way.     There  were   but   few 

children  playing  in  the  streets,  and  they  were 

frequently  called  into  their  homes  by  the  women, 

who  stood  at  the  doors  and  windows,  but  seldom 

remained    there,  longer  than  a  few  minutes. 

Many  of  the    lower  orders  were  sauntering 

about  the  streets,  not  engaged  in  their  usual 

occupations,  and  the  drivers  of  every  description 

of  vehicle  alighted,  as  if  called  to  Marlborough 

by  some  particular  business ;  indeed,  the  whole 

town  bore  the  aspect  of  a  plaee  where  s<Hyie 

great    and  important   event    was   hourly  ex* 

pec  ted. 

BCary  Savile  watched  every  thing  that  passed, 
with  intense  anxiety,  for  she  could  not  but  feel 
that  these  signs  betokened  something,  whaty  she 
did  not  know,  and  scarcely  dared  imagine.  Her 
uneasiness  gradually  increased,  nor  was  it,  indeed, 
likely  to  be  diminished,  by  perodving  bow  fre* 
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quently  the  passers-by  pointed  to  the  hoixse  id 
which  she  was,  and  evidentlj  made  it  a  subject 
of  discourse*  The  voices  of  the  men  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment  grew  louder  i^nd 
louder;  and,  although  their  words  did  not  reach 
her  ear,  there  was  something  in  those  harsh 
rough  tones  which  made  her  shudder,  while  the 
recollection  that  she  was  thereunder  an  assumed 
character,  and  in  disguise,  was  in  itself  sufficient 
to  distress  her  in  no  ordinary  degree.  She 
pondered  also  upon  the  bold  step  die  was  aboot 
to  take,  in  endeavouring  to  see  Lord  Fleming 
after  the  King  had  refused  his  permission ;  but, 
in  her  opinion,  that  refusal  was  unwarrantable ; 
and  since  the  conversation  with  Hubert  Morice, 
she  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  every 
act  of  injustice  was  meditated  against  her  lover^ 
She  could  not  injure  the  royal  cause  by  seeing 
him,  but  she  could  put  him  upon  his  guard—*  she 
could  learn  his  wishes  —  she  could  consult  with 
him  on  the  course  they  were  to  pursue ;  and  if 
Walter  judged  it  necessary,  she  would  even 
brave  the  wrath  of  James,  by  telling  him  what 
she  had  d(me.     The  result  of  her  deliberations. 
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whidi  were  longer  and  more  varied  than  we 
liave  leisure  to  describe,  was,  that  Mary  Savile 
ielt  justified  itk  her  intuition,  and  if  she  per- 
mitted the  voice  of  afiection  to  have  an  undue 
weight  in  the  tacit  argument,  it  is  not  ours  to 
judge.     Let  those  who  are  hasty  in  passing 
sentence  —  who  sit  in  cold  blood  to  pronounce 
upon  thoee  affiiiis  in  which  the  heart  and  soul 
of  others  are  involved,  first  place  themselves  in 
her  situation,  and  suspend  their  judgment  until 
they  have  clearly  ascertained  what  their  own 
conduct  would  have  been,  under  the  same  cir-« 
cumstances. 

Mary  Savile's  reflections  had  occupied  her  so 
long  and  so  fiilly,  that  it  was  not  until  a  loud 
murmur  as  of  a  hundred  voices  fell  upon  her  ear, 
that  she  rose  from  the  seat  on  which  she  had 
fallen,  and  again  looked  out  upon  the  market- 
place ;  it  was  now  filled  with  crowds  of  people, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  collected  round 
the  door,  of  Gilbert's  house.  Considering 
their  numbers,  it  was  surprising  how  quietly 
they  spake,  though  occasionally  a  high  voice 
was  heard  as  if  haranguing  the  rest,  which  was 
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followed  by  slight  exclamations.  Now,  indeed, 
she  was  alarmed^  and  it  was  with  a  feelmg  of 
joy,  that  on  looking  round,  she  beheld  the 
fiNrester  and  his  companion  approaching.  The 
former  looked  angry  and  discontented,  and  the 
latter  not  quite  easy ;  but  he  addressed  Mary 
Savile  in  a  cheering  tone. 

<*  I  hope  you  are  su£Sdently  rested,  my 
mistress,  to  come  with  ua^  for  Moriee  tells  me 
you  have  promised  to  assist  him  in  delivering  a 
message  to  our  young  lord  yonder,  and  it's 
growing  late  already." 

Mary  Savile  wxe  hastily,  and  declared  her 
willingness  to  attend  them,  though  her  heart 
beat  quicker  than  before ;  and  as  they  descended 
the  stairs  Moriee  perceived  her  agitation,  and 
addressed  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  for 
which  she  was  grateful. 

They  passed  out  by  the  back  door,  into  a 
street  that  was  less  frequented  than  the  others ; 
but  in  their  way  Mary  Savile  met  with  no 
slight  annoyance  from  the  coarse  remarks  and 
rude  glances  which  were  directed  towards  her. 
She  hurried  on,  between  her  two  companions, 
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who  kept  close  by  her  ude^  althoagh  Moriee 
was  fearfol  of  attracting  attention,  by  regarding 
her  with  more  than  common  solicitude.     In  his 
society,  and  wearing  the  dotbes  oi  his  daughter, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  Mary  should  be  taken 
for  such,  by  many  who  had  not  yet  learned 
the  death  of  Amy.     More  than  onoe,  she  was 
obliged  in  consequence,  to  endure  some  inso- 
lent allusions,  trembling  lest  the  quick  ear  of 
the  unhaippy  father  might  catch  those  dread- 
ful sounds.     Her  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
homeliness  of  her  attire,  and  the  pains  which 
she  had  taken  to  disguise  herself,  attracted 
general  attention ;  and  her  cheeks  burned  as, 
for  the  first   time,   she  listened  to  language 
which  alarmed,  while  it  offended  her.     It  was 
now   that   Mary   Savile's    heart   sank   within 
her,  as   she   reflected  on  her   situation;    for 
she,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Queen  of 
England,   was  at  this  moment  threading  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  town  which  had  long  borne 
a  name  for  sedition,  in  disguise,  with  a  peasant 
for  her  only  protector,  exposed  to  danger,  to 
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inteitf  and  to  misrepreBeatatioD.  Hurrying  dn 
in  silence^  Ae  lifted  her  eyes  eveiy  monient  to 
consult  the  countenance  of  Hubert  Morioe^  not 
daring  to  ask  him  any  questions,  lest  they- 
should  be  overheard  by  Gilbert;  but  she 
fancied  she  could  read  in  his  features  doubt 
and  anxiety,  mingled  with  .  displeasure*  He 
glanced  frequently  around  him,  addressed  Gil- 
bert in  a  low  tone,  and  concluded  by  urging 
Mary  to  hasten  her  steps.  She  obeyed  as 
well  as  she  was  able;  but  her  heart  beat 
violently,  and  her  knees  trembled,  and  it  re^ 
quired  her  utmost  resolution  to  support  her 
on  the  important  errand,  which  had  the  weliare 
of  Walter  Fleming  for  its  object.  Many  were 
the  struggles,  many  were  the  incentives  she 
raised  up  to  retain  her  self-possession ;  at  one 
time  despising  herself  for  the  timidity  she  be^ 
trayed,  and  calling  to  mind  the  indifference 
with  which  she  had  received  Lord  Cburchiirs 
warning. 

.  Gilbert  led  them  through  many  a  by  street 
and  narrow  alley,  but  it  appeared  that  every 
avenue  to  the  gaol  was  lined  with   people. 
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moYiDg  in  tbe  sune  direction ;  many  of  them 
acoosted  Mary's  two  companionB,  but  were. in-* 
variably  answered  in  a  sabdued  whisper,  which 
did  not  reach  her  ear.    It  was  evident  that  both 
Morice  and  Gilbert  were  well  known ;  indeed, 
it  appeared  that  they  possessed  some  influence 
with  the  crowd,  at  least  if  she  could  judge  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  successfully  warded 
off  many  an  attempt  to  approach,  and  to  address 
her.   Turning  the  corner  of  the  street  in  which 
the  gaol  was  situated,  they  came  upon  a  larger 
and  more  formidable  body  of  men  than  any  they 
had  hitherto  encountered.  This  band  was  formed 
into  a  square,  with  otie  or  two  leaders,  who  di- 
rected every  movement ;  it  came  on  slowly,  and 
without  much  noise;  but  Mary  Savile,  whose 
suspicions  had  been  gradually  increasing,  now 
beheld  the  confirmation  of  her  fears.     The  in- 
surgents  were    variously   but   stoutly   armed, 
with  swords,   bludgeons,   and    even   muskets, 
while  others  carried  enormous  sledge  hammer$ 
upon  their  shoulders ;  this  body  was  apparently 
well  organised,  and  under  strict  discipline.   The 
leader  gave  the  word  to  halt,  and  the  command 
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was  obeyed  with  order  and  promptitade  worthy 
of  regular  troops*  An  ooeasional  acdamalion 
burst  from  the  mob^  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  reserving  every  energy, 
for  the  moment  when  suoh  would  be  most 
needed.     Morice  and  Qilbert  were  hailed  as 

INDEPENDENTS  and    FRIENDS    TO    THE    RIOHT; 

but  at  a  sign  from  the  latter  to  the  ringleader 
of  the  moby  they  were  allowed  to  pass  without 
further  notice*  Many  a  loud  shout  or  fierce 
escclamation  chilled  Mary  Savile's  blood,  as 
clinging  closely  to  Morice^s  arm,  unable  to  ex- 
postulate, or  even  inquire  into  what  she  con* 
sidered  a  breach  of  confidence  towards  herself, 
she  almost  flew  in  the  direction  of  the  prison. 

Passing  by  the  front  gates,  diey  stopped  ex- 
actly opposite  on^  of  the  side  doors  which  led 
into  the  gaol,  and  for  the  first  time  Morice 
turned  round,  and  addressed  Gilbert  aloud. 

*<  This  rashness,"  he  exclaimed,  *^  will  be 
tlie  ruin  of  us ;  they  cannot  be  such  fools  as  to 
admit  any  one  at  a  moment  when  the  whole 
town  is  up  in  arms.  Had  it  been  as  was  at  first 
agreed  upon,  I  should  have  kept  my  word  with 
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the  girl,  Bot  to  expose  her  to  aay  danger,  and 

the  pkn  of  Bpeaking  with  Lord  Fleming  might 

have  succeeded.     But  you,  Gilbert,  ^-  you,  or 

your  followers,  I  know  not,  and  care  not  which, 

consult  jrour  own  contemptible  interest,  and 

make  the  good  of  your  country  and  the  welfiu» 

of  your  religion  bat  a  cloak  for  your  own  cou^ 

^ivances." 

Gilbert  darted  an  angry  glance  at  the 
speaker.  ^  I  am  not  aUe/^  he  said,  ^^  to  talk 
as  you  do,  Morice,  and  make  use  of  as  many 
grand  expressions  as  any  popish  lord  among 
them ;  but  so  for  let  me  tell  you,  the  changing 
of  the  day  is  not  my  doing,  and  quite  contrary 
to  my  wishes ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  am  not  going 
to  sneak  off,  and  play  fiilse  to  the  honest  fel- 
k>ws  yonder,  because  they  choose  to  show  their 
impatience.  Abide  here  till  I  return ;  the  prison 
looks  pretty  quiet,  and,  ten  to  one^  the  old  go- 
vernor up  stairs  is  cursing  the  Prince  of  Orange 
over  his  wine,  and  little  thinking,  or  caring  for 
what  the  good  folks  of  Marlborough  say,  or  dfi. 
1 11  speak  with  my  brother,  and  if  there 's  a 
possibUity,  well  smuggle  our  young  mistress 
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there  into  the  cell  No.  75.  Mark  tliat,  if  there 
should  be  a  rush,  the  first  door  under  the  8e» 
cond  archway/' 

Saying  thi%  Gilbert  walked  up  to  the  small 
door  we  have  before  mentioned,  and  knocked ; 
it  was  opened  by  his  brother,  who  did  not 
admit  him,  and  they  remained  in  close  conver- 
sation fer  several  moments.  He  rettuned  shortly 
to  the  place  where  Morice  and  his  trembling 
companion  stood,  and  again  spoke  to  the  former 
in  a  low  tone.  They  both  appeared  embarrassed, 
and  then  the  forester  turned  to  Mary. 

**  There  is  but  one  way,"  he  said ;  **  Gilberts 
brother  dare  not  admit  any  one,  lest  they 
should  be  supposed  to  have  any  dealing  with 
the  independent  party ;  but  the  signet  you 
bear  on  your  finger  will  in  a  moment  procure 
yoii  a  safe  entrance  into  the  prison,  aiid  the 
governor  will,  of  course,  suppose  you  are  bound 
on  an  errand,  from  the  royal  fiimily.  You 
need  fear  nothing,  for  Gilbert's  brother  will 
protect  you  with  oiu*  party,  and  that  ring  b 
auflicient  to  insure  respect,  and  &vour  from  the 
higher  officers,'' 
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<«  Oh  Bo!  no ! "  exclaimed  Mary  Savilei  h^ 
voice  fall^ringy  b»  she  apoke  for  the  fir»t  time 
after  so  long  and  dreadful  a  silence,  '^  I  cannot^ 
I  will  not  do  that,  Morice :  as  it  is  — *  as  it  is^ 
I  hate  myself  for  the  part  I  am  playing ;  hut 
you  have  deceived  me,  Morice^  cruelly  deceived 
me,  and  I  did  not  deserve  it  at  your  hands." 

*^  I  have  not  deceived  you,  lady,*'  readied  the 
forester;  '*it  is  I,  myself,  who  have  been  de* 
ceived ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  time  to  speak ;  it 
is  too  late  to  recede,  and  by  insuring  Lord 
Fleming's  safety  you  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
royal  cause.  Do  not  misunderstand  me ;  I  do 
not  require  you  to  assist  in  any  thing  but  the 
liberation  of  Lord  Fleming ;  do  not  suppose  I 
am  urging  you  to  take  any  part  in  the  conflict 
that  wiJi  soon  begin.  In  another  hour  an  attack 
will  be  made  on  the  prison,  the  gates  will  be 
forced,  the  walls  fired ;  you  must  see  Lord 
Flemings  you  must  bid  him,  when  he  finds  his 
cell  unlocked,  fly  with  all  speed  down  the  wind«» 
jng  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  passage :  a  small 
door  at  the  bottom  leads  through  a  court  across 
the  garden  into  one  of  the  streets,  where  he  wiU 
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find  friends.  All  the  doors  will  be  open  in  that 
direction ;  hesitate  no  longer,  or  you  may  wialn 
when   it  is   too  late,  that  you  had  saved  his 

life.*'    - 

**  Oh  no  I  no } "  again  she  cried  in  a  tone  of 

mingled  agony^  and  terror.  <^  Tempt  me  no 
further,  Morice ;  I  will  use  the  Queen's  signet 
for  no  other  puipose  than  that  for  which  I  re- 
ceived it  from  her  hands ;  but  last  of  all  to  aid 
and  abet  such  treasonable  proceedings." 

"  It  must  be  done,  madam,"  interposed  Gil- 
bert sternly,  after  having  overheard  sufficient,  to 
convince  him  that  the  ring  in  questicm  mi^t  be 
turned  to  account  ^^  Come  with  me  to  the  door$ 
they  will  admit  us  both ;  all  will  be  safe  and 
easy,  and  yon  yourself  may  escape  by  the  same 
way  as  Lord  Fleming.  In  another  moment 
this  will  be  no  scene  for  you.  Come,  madam^ 
come,"  he  cried.  "  If  you  will  not  be  your  own 
friend  as  well  as  oura,  we  will  see  if  we  cannot 
show,  what  is  best  for  all  of  as." 

Not  a  little  exasperated  at  her  obstinacy, 
GUbert  endeavoured  lialf  to  carry,  half  to  drag« 
her  to  the  gate  in  question ;  but  Mary  Savilfe 
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clung  to  the  forester's  arm,  as  the  drowning 
mariner  to  the  plank  whidi  interr^ies  between 
him)  and  death. 

**  Hubert  Morice,"  she  cried,  "  is  this  your 
promise  of  protection  ?  Bid  that  man  loose 
his  hold,  and  cease  his  importunities ;  and,  oh, 
for  the  sake  of  heaven,  take  me  from  this  place. 
Hark,  hark,  those  dreadful  sounds  —  God  of 
mercy  what  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Keep  off  your  unmannerly  hands,  Gilbert," 
exclaimed  the  forester,  *^and  dare  either  to 
address  or  treat  this  lady  with  disrespect,  and  I 
will  say  the  word  that  will  give  you  over  to 
the  hangman,  wlio  has  been  cheated  too  long 
already  I "  ' 

Gilbert  obeyed,  and  slunk  back  with  a  look 
that  showed  the  forester's  threats  had  some 
foundation,  while  the  latter  again  turned  to 
Mary. 

**  He  shall  not  go  in  with  you  —  another 
moment,  Mistress  Mary,"  he  whispered,  ^^  and 
it  will  be  of  no  use ;  if  not  for  your  lover's 
sake^  at  least  for  your  own,  gain  admittance  to 
the  prison,  and  escape  by  the  opposite  side." 
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<<  Urge  me  no  more/'  she  replied  in  a  firmer 
voice^  though  her  cheek  was  ashy  white^  and 
her  lips  quivered  as  she  spoke^  *^  I  will  not  add 
to  my  fatal  error  by  betraying  the  Queen,  and 
if  you  will  not  take  me  from  this  dreadful  place, 
I  will  stay  and  die  by  your  side,  and  pray  that 
it  may  be  soon,  for  I  am  well  nigh  dead  already. 
Hark  —  hark,  oh,  Morice,  I  did  not  deserve 
this  from  you." 

She  wound  her  arm  round  his,  she  clung  to 
him  closely,  tremblingly,  and  when  he  proposed 
to  place  her  in  some  house  where  she  might  be 
less  exposed  to  danger,  than  in  the  open  streets, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and  even  en* 
treated  her  to  be  ruled  by  him  in  this  particular, 
she  declared,  with  an  inconsistency  which  terror 
alone  could  produce,  that  she  would  not  quit 
his  side.  Morice,  finding  she  would  not  be 
persuaded,  cheered  her  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
and  even  Gilbert  promised  to  watch  over  her 
safety  —  and  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  was 
shortly  to  be  called  for. 

A  sound  like  the  rushing  of  some  furious 
torrent  came  gradually  but  distinctly  upon  their 
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ears,  now  with  a  low  and  hollow  munnar,  as 
when  first  audible,  now  flowing  rapidly  forward, 
now  dashing  and  foaming  in  ungovernable  im- 
petuosity ;  but  the  new,  the  fearful,  the  varied 
sound,  which  fell  like  a  prolonged  knell  on  the 
^r  of  Mary  Savile,  had  none  of  the  calm  awful- 
ness  of  those  tones  in  which  nature  seems  to 
echo  the  accents,  of  the  Divinity — it  was  the  cry 
of  sinful  man,  in  which  every  evil  passion  found 
^  vent ;  it  was  the  yell  of  a  seditious  and  infu- 
riated  populace.     Amid  the  loud  shouts  and 
(earful  execrations  of  the  men,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished the  shrill  tones  of  some  female  fury, 
urging  and  inciting  the  crowd — in  which  she 
mingled — to  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Oh  how  those  fearful  sounds  vibrated  in  Mary 
Savile's  ear,  for  many  an  after  day ;  how  her 
heart  sickened  when,  turning  the  comer  of  the 
street  which  led  to  the  front  gates  of  the  prison, 
she  beheld  the  vast  multitude  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  so  short  a  time,  bearing  the  banners 
and  the  devices  of  that  party  which  were  about 
U>  dash  the  crown,  from  the  head  of  James 
Stuart.    On  they  came,  with  fury  in  their  looks 
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and  language^  but  order  and  precision  in  their 
ranks,  oh,  to  the  very  gates  of  the  prison,  whose 
apparently  angoarded  walls  seemed  incapable, 
of  ofieiing  resistance. 

Hubert  Morice  once  more  addressed  his 
trembling  companion.  **  Place  your  trust  in 
me,'^  he  said ;  *^  your  situation  will  not  be  so 
dangerous  as  you  may  conceive ;  but  cling  not 
so  closely,  for  I  must  have  the  free  use  of  every 
limb.  Yet  follow  me,  and  never  lose  sight  of 
me  for  one  moment  Should  you  be  in  diffi-* 
culty  or  danger,  'friendto  independence,' ^Fle- 
ming and  liberality,*  or  <  Churchill  aiid  Hubert 
Morice,'  will  endure  your  safety  with  the  mob; 
and  if  with  the  other,  let  no  scruples  deter  you 
from  making  use  of  the  signet,  you  so  fortunately 
possess.  Remember  also,  the  directions  which 
were  given  you,  relative  to  the  prison ;  and  now 
on  to  the  front,  for  my  presence  is  required." 

She  obeyed;  she  called  every  energy  into 
action,  walking  as  firmly  as  she  could,  and  in 
another  moment,  they  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
insurgents :  a  silence  ensued,  a  silence  of  a  few 
moments ;  and  then  one  of  the  crowd,  bearing 
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the  oolours  of  the  house  of  NaflsaUy  stepped 
forward,  and  in  a  aeditious  and  unceremonious 
address  summoned  the  governor  to  throw  cqpen 
the  gates  of  the  prison,  and  deliver  those  friends 
to  independence^  to  liberali^,  and  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  whom  Popery,  tyranny,  and  the 
Jesuits  had  imprisoned  there !  There  was  another 
pause,  and  the  rebels  appeared  to  suppose  that 
their  address  would  be.  answered  in  due  form; 
but  the  old  soldier  vouchsafed  no  other  reply, 
than  by  causing  the  proclamation  for  the  dis« 
persion  of  the  mob,  to  be  read  from  the  walls. 
The  feeble  voice  of  the  individual  to  whose  lot 
this  duly  fell,  was  in  an  instant  drowned  by  the 
clamours  of  the  peofde  beneath,  and  he  retired 
in  discomfiture.      The  governor,  attended  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  then  endeavoured  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  remonstrance ;  but  hoots^ 
hisses,  and  groans  overpowered  every  attempt 
at  making  himself  audible :  there  was  then  but 
one  resource,  one  to  which  the  governor  had  no 
longer  any  scrui^e  in  resorting;    the  walls  of 
the  prison  were  manned,  and  so  skilfully  was 
the  scanty  garrison  distributed,  that  for  a  mo- 
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inent  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  rebel  leader 
was  deceived,  in  the  computation  of  theur  num- 
bers. The  military  levelled  their  muskets ;  but 
the  word  to  fire  was  not  given,  until  the  insur- 
gents, with  a  furious  yell,  rushed  up  to  the  gates 
of  the  prison,  in  open  defiance  of  the  prepara- 
tions above.  Then,  in  an  instant,  every  terri- 
ble and  varied  sound  rang  up  to  the  sky :  the 
firing  of  the  soldiers  from  their  exalted  position 
took  but  too  sure  an  effect  upon  the  besiegers, 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded  were  mingled 
with  brutal  yells,  and  blasphemous  execrations. 
Now  —  with  new  shouts  poured  in  fresh  rein- 
forcements of  the  rioters  from  all  quarters  of 
the  town :  women,  with  their  long  hair  streaming 
in  the  wind,  unblushing  advocates  of  bloodshed, 
came  on,  waving  large  banners  of  orange  silk, 
prepared  by  their  own  hands  for  the  occasion ; 
while  others  who  had  followed  with  very  difiPerent 
views  might  be  seen  endeavouring  to  extricate 
some  wounded  man,  from  the  crowd  which  would 
have  crushed  him  as  they  passed,  or  to  with- 
draw their  brothers,  their  husbands,  or  their 
lovers  from  the  scene  of  horror,  in  which  they 
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were  engaged.  In  one  or  two  instances  their 
charitable  efForts  were  successful,  but  in  othei'i^ 
the  failure  was  but  too  complete. 

A  young  man,  who  was  playing  a  prominent 
part  among  the  insurgents,  had  been  followed 
and  watched,  at  no  great  distance,  by  one 
whose  entreaties  that  he  should  absent  himself 
from  that  work  of  strife  and  terror,  had  been 
fruitless :  It  was  the  first,  and  the  last  tira^  she 
ever  sued  in  vain  !  Bold  and  fearless,  the  in- 
&tuated  young  man  occupied  an  exposed  position 
at  the  head  of  the  mob,  and  while  turning  to  urge 
them  forward,  he  formed  but  too  good  a  mark 
for  one  of  the  soldiers ;  he  staggered  for  a  few 
moments  after  the  ball  had  entered  his  side, 
but  in  an  instant  afterwards,  fell  —  and  the  eyes 
that  loved  him,  beheld  the  realisation  of  tlieir 
worst  fears.  The  unhappy  woman  rushed  for- 
ward, and,  strengthened  by  despair,  Succeeded 
in  dragging  him  from  the  spot  where  he  had 
fallen ;  she  called  loudly  for  help,  but  no  one 
had  time  to  yield  her  any,  and  every  moment 
she  felt  that  her  small  portion  of  strength,  was 
failing.    It  was  at  this  instant  that  she  attracted 
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the  eye  of  Mary  Savile,  who  was  standing  close 
by  the  side  of  Hubert  Morice,  he  having  as 
yet,  taken  no  part  in  the  tumult:  the  la- 
mentable situation  of  the  woman,  and  her 
piercing  cries,  bade  Mary  forget  her  own  fears, 
and  the  admonitions  of  Morice;  she  stepped 
forward  to  aid  in  rescuing  the  dying  man,  but 
before  she  could  do  so,  there  was  no  longer  any 
need  for  her  assistance.  Death  had  put  a  period 
to  his  sufferings,  ere  a  stray  shot  brought  his 
devoted  partner  to  the  ground :  she  fell  across 
her  husband,  at  the  feet  of  Mary  Savile ;  tlie 
bullet  had  entered  her  heart,  and  she  was  dead 
ere  she  fell  upon  him,  for  whose  sake  she  had 
•encountered  so  sad  a  fate.  A  chill  shudder  ran 
through  Mary's  veins,  as  she  beheld  the  two 
corpses  bathed  in  each  othei^s  blood :  a  few 
moments  before,  and  his  voice  had  been  the 
loudest,  his  step  the  foremost  in  the  attack  — a 
few  moments  before,  and  she  who  had  followed 
him  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  deprecate  every 
shot  that  was  levelled  in  his  direction,  had  dis- 
played, in  attempting  to  rescue  him,  a  vigour 
and   an   energy,   of  which   her  slender  form 
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appeared  incapable:  but  now  the  voice  was 
hushed,  the  eye  glazed^  the  form  stricken  to  the 
earth,  and  the  beating  of  the  fond  heart  stilled 
for  ever  —  and  the  two  beings  who  had  risen 
that  morning,  rich  in  the  varied  prospects  of 
youth,  and  blessed  in  the  possession  of  mutual 
affection  —  the  two,  who,  for  some  years  past, 
had  been  to  each  other,  the  object  of  tender 
solicitude,  were  now  to  be  crushed  beneath  the 
heavy  footsteps  of  the  multitude,  and  trampled 
into  nothings  by  the  iron  hoofs  of  the  horses. 
Mary  knew  that  such  things  were,  she  knew 
^hat  such  things  formed  but  an  interlude,  in  the 
dreadful  scene  before  her,  but  never  till  now 
had  she  witnessed  any  thing  so  terrible; — and 
oh,  how  different  is  it  to  peruse  in  calm  solitude 
the  tragedy  of  human  life,  and  to  become  an 
actor,  or  even  a  spectator  of  that  melancholy 
drama! 

The  crowd  poured  on,  regardless  of  the  com- 
panions,  and  friend%  by  whom  the  ground  was 
strewed,  and  whose  end  they  hastened,  by  their 
precipitate  advance.  Mary  Savile  looked  round 
in  vain,  for  Hubert  Morice ;  she  had  lost  sight 
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bf  him  for  one  moment^  while  attracted  by  tbd 
woman's  cries,  and  the  crowd  had  closed  and 
shut  her  out,  from  her  protector.  Her  situation 
was  even  more  desperate  than  ever;  she  would 
willingly  now  have  attempted  to  make  het 
escape  to  one  of  the  nearest  houses,  and  endea-: 
¥our  to  iseek  shelter  there,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  stem  the  tide,  and  she  was  borne  forward, 
scarcely  observed  amidst  the  dense  mass  that 
surrounded  her:  at  length,  however,  she  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  man,  who  appeared 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  weapons  he  had 
to  carry ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mary  Savile, 
witli  a  familiar  and  impudent  stare. 

•*  Here,  my  pretty  mistress,"  he  said,  at  the 
same  time  holding  out  an  Orange  banner; 
"  this  piece  of  handiwork  will  look  glorious  iri 
your  hands,  though  you  must  manage  better 
than  the  girl  that  made  it  for  me,  and  carried  it 
herself,  until  one  of  those  cursed  buff-coats 
yonder,  shot  her  through  tlie  head.  Come^ 
come,  I  will  have  no  resistance,"  he  continued, 
on  perceiving  that  Mary  endeavoured  to  elude 
him ;  "  I  am  commanding  officer  myself,  to-day» 
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and  by I  will  have  no  mutiny  among  the 

female  volunteers," 

**  I  will  not,  I  cannot  carry  it,"  cried  Mary 
Savile>  in  a  tone  where  indignation  for  a  mo- 
ment triumphed  over  fear.  '<  I  would  not  for 
all  the  world  be  seen  with  those  colours  for  a 
single  instant,  in  my  hand.  Besides,  besides," 
she  added  hastily,  terrified  at  the  ferocious  looks 
of  her  companion;  '<  besides,  you  know  it  would 
be  a  mark  for  the  soldiers,  and  I  should  be 
killed ;  indeed,  indeed  I  should :  you  told  me 
that  the  person  who  carried  it  before  was  shot — 
no  doubt  from  that  very  reason." 

^*  She  had  a  stout  heart,"  insisted  the  man, 
<*  and  gave  no  cowardly  excuses  for  not  going 
through,  with  what  she  had  begun — aye,  and  she 
could  handle  a  sword  and  a  pistol,  for  all  her 
hand  was  not  so  white,  and  she  had  no  such 
giund  rings  upon  her  fingers." 

**  Give  me  a  sword  then,  or  a  pistol,"  shp 
replied,  ^<  and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  do  the 
same  —  any  thing  you  please,  except  that  flag.*' 

The  man  took  a  knife  from  his  belt,  and 
gave  it  to  her  with  a  look  of  suspicion  that 
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alarmed  her  as  mach  as  the  fieroencBs  of  his 
voicei  and  the  wild  glare  of  his  eyes.  ^^  Come 
with  me/*  he  said,  ^  and  I  'U  show  yoa  how  the 
work 's  to  be  done ;  come^  come,  you  little  mu- 
tineer 1  •* 

Again  he  seised  her  roii^hly,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  diverted  by  a  movement  in  the  crowd; 
tor  some  time  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
military,  and  the  number  of  deaths  which  took 
place  among  the  mob^  made  the  populace  recoil, 
and  take  aim  with  their  muskets  at  the  soldiers 
on  the  walls,  from  a  more  secure  distance ;  but 
the  position  was  disadvantageous,  and  the  firing 
irregular,  and  Hubert  Morice,  who  now  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  rioters,  foresaw  that  the 
courage  of  the  insurgents  would  soon  &il.  He 
advanced,  and  raising  his  clear  and  powerful 
voice ;  "  Strike,"  said  he^  "  strike :  the  noble 
Lord  Fleming  lies  within  these  walls,  for  having 
defended  the  privileges,  and  upheld  the  religion 
of  his  countrymen.  Strike  for  the  friend  of  the 
dmrch  and  the  people,  the  enemy  of  tyrants  and 
Jesuits  f  ** 

This  appeal  was  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
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rush  to  the  gates  of  the  prison,  against  which 
the  mob  threw  themselves,  as  if  it  were  possible 
to  force  an  entrance  in  that  manner ;  but  in  a 
moment  after,  the  heavy  driving  of  the  sledge 
hammers,  worked  by  a  hundred  hands,  pro- 
duced a  hollow  sound,  that  might  well  fill  the 
minds  of  those  within,  with  tei;ror  and  dismay ; 
by  degrees  the  walls  were  entirely  deserted,  and 
the  success  of  the  insurgents  promised  to  be 
complete.  A  crash,  sudden  and  tremendous, 
at  length  announced  the  demolition  of  the  gates, 
and  Hubert  Morice  led  the  way  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  prison.  The  scene  of  disorder 
and  confusion  was  now  at  its  height :  the  go- 
vernor, with  the  scanty  remnant  of  his  officers, 
was  supposed  to  have  fled,  or  concealed  him- 
self; but  a  few  straggling  gaolers,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  military,  were  roughly  handled,  and 
in  some  instances  killed  without  mercy:  the 
cells  were  thrown  open;  and  the  prisoners 
escaping,  joined  the  mob,  and  by  their  wild 
and  haggard  looks,  and  the  livery  of  disgrace 
which  they  wore,  increased  the  fearful  aspect  of 
the  scene :  the  shouts  were  louder  than  ever, 
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and  more  nearly  resembled  the  yells  of  fundus^ 
beasts,  than  the  voices  of  human  beings* 

The  zeal  of  Mary  Savile*s  persecutor  for  the 
destruction  of  the  gaol  in  which  he  had  passed 
many  a  month,  caused'him  to  forget  the  sudden 
interest  he  had  taken  both  in  her  conversion  to 
the  cause,  and  her  personal  safety ;  but  it  was 
only  in  moments  of  the  highest  excitement^  that' 
she  was  allowed  to  remain  unmolested.  Lan- 
guage, at  whose  fearful  meaning  she  pnly 
guessed,  was  poured  upon  the  ear  which  wa^ 
formed  to  listen  only  to  the  accents  of  purity ; 
and  if  she  turned  with  a  vain  hope  of  protection, 
or  eveii  pity,  to  some  woman  whom  she  en- 
countered in  the  crowd,  the  replies  which  she 
received,  caused  disgust  to  equal  disappointment. 
Bitter  imprecations  were  laden  on  the  heads  of 
those  whom  she  had  been  taught  to  love  and 
honour,  and  false  and  shameful  epithets  be-> 
stowed  upon  that  Queen,  whom  Mary  had  ever 
looked  upon  as  a  sweet  model  of  unpretending 
virtue.  In  a  state  bordering  upon  delirium,  the, 
poor  girl  hurried  oii,  towards  the  prison,  for  now 
the  rushirg  of  the  people  in  that  direction  en-. 
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tirdy  prevented  her  escaping  any  other  way ; 
indeed,  no  one  longed  more  ardently  to  enter 
those  gates  than  herself;  the  possibility  of  be- 
holding Walter,  the  chance  of  again  claiming 
the  protection  of  Hubert  Morice,  or  of  making 
her  escape  in  the  manner  Gilbert  had  described, 
were  all  motives  to  urge  her  forward.  So  de-» 
solate,  so  hopeless  was  her  situation,  that  even 
to  see  Gilbert  once  more,  would  have  been  joy; 
^ny  human  face  that  she  had  ever  beheld  before; 
or  could  remember  unmoved  by  the  dreadful 
passions  which  now  distorted  the  features  of  all, 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  It  was  some-> 
thing  beyond  terror,  beyond  disgust,  which  she 
now  felt, —  something  she  had  not  only  never  felt 
before,  but  of  which  she  had  never  formed  a 
conception :  there  were  moments  when  allowed 
to  pass  on  unmolested,  when  it  seemed  as  if  even 
the  capability  of  fear  were  blunted  and  deadened, 
and  she  moved  on  mechanically,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  archway,  where  the  gates  once 
stood*  This  point  was,  however,  most  difficult 
to  attain,  for  no  sooner  did  she  approach,  than 
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dome  rude  rioter  pushed  her  aside,  and  she  was 
carried  off  in  another  direction. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  a  new 
incident  occurred  highly  characteristic  of  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  people — an  avenue  was 
suddenly  formed  in  the  crowd,  and  loud  cheers 
rang  through  the  air;  Mary  Savile  pressed  for- 
ward, not  knowing  what  she  hoped,  but  trusting 
that  any  event  might  turn  the  current  of  afiairs* 
The  sight  was  even  more  revolting  than  any 
she  had  hitherto  witnessed:  a  woman,  whose 
flushed  cheeks  and  bloodstained  hands  proved 
she  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  encounter, 
came  rushing  wildly  on,  bearing  a  large  flam* 
ing  torch,  and  pointing  to  the  prison  with  the 
gestures  and  the  language  of  a  fury:  they 
cheered  her  as  she  passed,  and  many  ran  for- 
ward to  seek  materials  for  the  same  purpose^  or 
light  them,  at  her  torch.  On,  they  flew  to  the 
gaol,  the  wind  carrying  the  sparks  in  every 
direction ;  and  as  Mary  Savile  first  heard  the 
crackling  of  the  wood  which  had  been  heaped 
for  the  purpose,  to  facilitate  their  diabolical 
designs,  she  awoke  to  the  thought  that  Walter 
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Fleming  might  still  be  a  captive,  within  those 
burning  walls.  Terror,  on  his  account,  now 
took  possessifMi  of  her  mind ;  she  tried  to  press 
on,  and  to  remember,  as  she  did  aoy  the  direc- 
tions which  had  been  given  her.  Perhaps  — 
oh,  perhaps,  in  that  dreadful  moment  she  re- 
gretted the  rigid  fulfilment  of  her  duty,  and 
felt  she  would  rescue  him  at  any  sacrifice.  On 
Hubert  Morice,  indeed,  she  placed  her  trust, 
and  was  grateful  that  the  thought  of  her  danger, 
had  not  deterred  him  from  attempting  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Lord  Fleming,  in  whose  cause  she 
fondly  hoped  he  was  now  exerting  himself 
But  as  the  shades  of  night  gathered  round, 
and  darkness,  sudden  and  profound,  fell  upon 
the  earth,  she  wi^ed  that  some  casual  blow 
might  terminate  her  eidstence  lest  a  worse 
fate  should  fall  upon  her:  she  raised  her 
eyes  towards  heaven,  but  the  azure  roof  was 
almost  hidden  by  clouds  of  white  smoke,  which 
rolled  and  circled  against  the  sky,  till  a  lurid 
flame  burst  forth,  and  once  more  illuminated 
the  crowded  streets  of  Marlborough.  Every 
part  of  the  buildings  became  shortly  enveloped 
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in  flames;  the  cries  and  shrieks  were  redoubled ; 
and  there  were  those  who  hoped  the  old  governor 
might  perish,  and  they  talked  of  his  long  grey 
locks  singeing  in  the  fire  I  But  the  moment  of 
popular  triumph  and  success  was  now  near  it^ 
close ;  again  —  again  there  was  a  loud  pro-* 
longed  shout ;  but  the  tone^  of  fear  were  now 
evidently  mingled  with  those  of  triumph :  voiceg 
were  heard  crying,  «  The  soldiers,  the  soldiers 
are  upon  us !  The  troopers  from  Devizes  have 
entered  the  town ! " 

Then  came  the  ringing  of  horses'  hoofs  over 

the  stone  pavement,  and  women  and  children 

were  seen  flying  for  protection,  to  the  main 

body  of  the  insurgents ;  a  moment  after,  at  the 

end  of  the  street,  appeared  a  strong  detachment 

of  cavalry  charging  with   drawn  swords,  and 

hewing  their  way  upon  the  slightest  opposition, 

An  hour  before,  and  they  would  have  encoun. 

tered  a  stubborn  resistance,  but  by  this  Ume 

the  rioters  were  nearly  exhausted,  many  of  them 

intoxicated  by  the  wine  which  they  had  pillaged 

from  the  governor's  house,  and  others  lulled 

into  security  by  the  contemplation  of  their  sue- 
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cefis.  On  came  the  soldiers  with  fierce  haste ; 
the  well- trained  among  their  chargers  trampling 
the  dead  and  wounded,  as  they  advanced,  while 
the  younger  horses  swerved  from  side  to  side, 
on  perceiving  the  convulsive  agonies  of  some 
dying  wretch;  a  general  panic  pervaded  the 
multitude,  and  the  men  who  had  so  lately  shown 
themselves  fearless  in  the  attack,  and  had  pre- 
sented a  bold  front  to  the  musketry,  now  turned, 
and  fied  from  the  gleaming  swords,  and  pranc- 
ing horses  of  the  troopers.  One  or  two  in- 
dividuals endeavoured    to  rally,  and  make  a 

stand,  but  they  had  not  su£Bicient  influence  to 
succeed. 

Mary  Savile's  first  impulse  was  to  rejoice  in 
the  arrival  of  the  soldiers ;  but  when  she  remem* 
bered  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  it 
was  not  dificult  to  believe  they  might  prove 
worse  foes  than  those,'  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal,  hitherto.  There  was  little  time  for  re- 
flection, however,  nor  would  it  have  been  of 
much  avail :  she  happened  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  few  of  the  more  determined  among  the  insur-^ 
gents,  and  she  witnessed  many  a  sturdy  form 
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cloven  to  the  ground  beside  her,  and  beheld  the 
last  agonies  of  many  a  horseman,  and  the  noble 
beast  which  bore  him.  The  conflict  was  of  no 
long  duration,  for  the  military  had  every  possible 
advantage ;  and  finding  the  crowd  greatly  dis- 
pensed, Mary  hoped  at  length  to  make  her  escape 
to  some  house,  where  she  might  conceal  herself. 
She  had  already  turned  the  corner  of  one  of 
the  streets  in  safety,  stooping  as  she  went,  in 
order  to  pass  unobserved  among  other  fugitives ; 
but  as  she  raised  her  head,  and  collected  all  her 
remaining  strength  to  fly,  a  trooper  gallopped 
round  the  corner,  and  throwing  himself  from 
his  horse,  swore  she  was  the  prettiest  little 
traitor  he  had  seen  that  night.  Her  f^ble 
struggles,  and  her  piteous  supplications,  only 
elicited  a  brutal  laugh;  and  when  she  assured 
him  that  she  had  not  joined  in  the  riots,  that 
she  was  there  unwillingly,  that  she  was  a  firiend 
to  the  throne,  and  had  no  part  with  the  Orange 
fibction,  his  laugh  was  yet  louder,  and  his  de* 
meanour  more  insolent.  He  bade  her  not  be 
alarmed  in  a  tone  that  froze  her  bloody — he  pro* 
mised  her  protection  in  a  manner  that  m^de 
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her  envy  the  threats  and  menaces^  which  she 
had  heard  him  address  to  others.  He  threw 
his  arms  round  her  to  drag  her  away,  when,  at 
the  suggestion  of  despair,  she  raised  the  weapon 
which  had  been  given  her,  and  struck  at  the 
soIdier^s  breast;  but  her  weak  arm,  and  ill- 
directed  aim,  produced  no  effect:  the  dagger 
turned  blunted  from  his  breastplate ;  and,  wrest* 
ing  it  from  her,  he  swore  with  an  oath,  that  her 
hand  was  not  made  for  such  work.  Tlie  Queen'ft 
signet  had  attracted  his  notice,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  for  a  moment ;  he  declared  he  would 
accept  that  ring  as  a  small  token  of  her  regard, 
and  attempted,  as  he  said  so,  to  draw  it  from 
her  finger.  The  entire  absence  of  all  hope 
perhaps  lent  the  wretched  girl  strength,  for  a 
few  moments  longer :  she  compressed  her  hand 
as  tightly  as  possible,  and  even  after  receiving 
repeated  blows,  from  the  clenched  fist  of  her 
inhuman  persecutor,  she  sUU  retained  the  pre- 
douft  signet  Screaming  loudly  for  help,  she 
attracted  the  notice  of  a  young  officer,  who 
stopped  the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
to  gallop  up  to  the  spot;  Mary  endeavoured  to 
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extricate  herself  from  the  soldier's  grasp,  and| 
although  he  would  not  release  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  struggled  rather  than  advanced  to^ 
wards  the  horseman. 

«  If  you  ar6  a  man,"  she  cried,  "  and  have 
one  spark  of  human  feeling  in  your  breast,  save 
me,  save  me  I  '*  ^ 

"  What  does  the  girl  mean,  sergeant?"  ex- 
claimed the  new  comer  sharply ;  "  you  have 
had  blood  enough  to-day,  without  killing  a 
woman,  and  a  young  and  a  lovely  one,  more- 
over." 

The  soldier  sUll  retained  his  hold,  and  looked 
up  at  the  speaker,  as  if  to  question  his  right  of 
interference.  "  Never  you  mind.  Captain,"  he 
said ;  <<  leave  me  to  fight  out  my  own  battles ;  I 
have  made  the  girl  all  sorts  of  cheering  pro* 
mises,  and  merely  asked  her  for  that  ring,  as  a 
token  of  her  gratitude." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot  part  with  it,"  cried 
Mary  Savile,  looking  into  the  young  officer's  ihce, 
with  a  glance  that  might  well  have  melted  thp 
hardest  heart.  «<  Bid  him  leave  me ;  let  me 
««ape  as  best  I  may.     Indeed  I  have  nothing 
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to  do  here  —  I  was  compelled  to  be  here  —  I 
have  no  part  in  this  terrible  and  disgraceful 
transaction." 

**  That  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  Captain," 
insisted  the  trooper,  *^  for  she  was  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  rascally  crowd  yonder,  and  I  have 
only  to  thank  my  quick  eyes,  for  saving  my  life, 
for  the  girl  seems  mighty  sharp  with  the  dagger. 
It  is  not  the  peaceable  and  neutral,  that  go 
about  armed,  after  such  a  fashion." 

"  Believe  me,  oh  believe  me,"  cried  Mary 
Savile,  ^*for  I  speak  the  truth,  and  save  me 
for  the  love  of  heaven  !  " 

She  stood  with  one  arm,  which  was  at  length 
freed,  thrown  round  the  horse's  neck,  clinging 
tightly  to  the  mane  of  the  noble  beast,  as  if  she 
thought  there  might  be  protection  even  from 
him ;  but  her  appearance  seemed  to  belie  her 
words.  Her  dress  was  torn,  and  in  many  [daces 
discoloured  with  smoke  and  dust;  her  long 
hair  hung  wild  and  disordered  on  her  shoulders, 
and  a  small  wound  which  she  had  received  on 
the  forehead  caused  the  blood  to  trickle  down 
her  cheek :  yet  she  looked  beautiful,  and  those 
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who  kad  any  insight  into  the  heart,  might  have 
tead  upon  her  agitated  countenance  the  agonies 
of  a  pure  and  innocent  mind.  But  as  she 
pleaded  her  cause^  and  adjured  the  officer,  by 
all  he  had  ever  loved  or  honoured,  to  save 
her,  he  replied  by  a  few  words  to  the  ser- 
gean^  and  then  gazed  upon  her  with  a  look 
that  made  her  feel  there  would  be  no  safety, 
in  his  protection.  He  listened  to  her  in  si- 
lence, and  then  looked  upon  the  hand  which 
lay  like  driven  snow  dn  the  black  mane  of  his 
charger ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  whole  expression 
of  his  features  was  changed  in  a  moment. 
Seizing  her  hatid  eagerly  he  examined  it,  and 
turning  towards  her  with  a  look  of  stern 
scrutiny,  inquired  if  all  the  peasants  in  Marl- 
borough had  such  hands ;  then  he  looked  at  the 
signet,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  Mary  Savile's 
iace,  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone,  ^'  I  thought  so, 
I  thought  so;  I  could  have  sworn  that  med- 
dliag  Itdian  had  some  hand,  in  bringing  matters 
to  this  pass.  Come  with  me,  mistress,  we  will 
hear  what  the  King  says  to  all  this." 

He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  he  de- 
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livered  to  the  8er^eant»  who  appeared  too  mooh 
astonished  to  expostulatei  and  leading  her 
firmly  by  the  arm,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
front  of  the  prison,  where  the  principal  body  of 
soldiers  were  assembled*  But  at  that  moment 
a  party  of  the  rebeh)  who  had  been  for  a  long 
space  of  time  in  the  court-yard  of  the  gaol, 
issued  from  one  of  the  only  gates  that  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  flames ;  they  consisted 
of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens, 
and  had  distinguished  themselves  by  restraining 
the  mob  from  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence, and  in  saving  many  of  the  prisoners, 
from  the  flames.  On  learning  the  arrival  of 
the  military,  they  sallied  forth  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  manner,  very  different  from  the  rash 
temerity,  or  the  cowardice  displayed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  rioters.  The  officer  and  his 
two  companions  encountered  them  suddenly; 
and  Mary  Savile,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and 
scarcely  able  to  retain  her  footing,  or  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  strides  of  the  two  soldiers,  lifted 
her  eyes,  and  with  a  scream  of  joy  she  called  upon 
the  name  of  Hubert  Morice.     Another  instaht 
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beheld  her  rescued,  in  spite  of  the  united  efiPorts 
of  the  troopers,  who  kept  their  ground  man- 
fully, until  they  were  joined  by  several  of  their 
comrades,  who  hastened  to  the  spot.  Deafened 
by  the  shots  which  flew  around  her  head,  and 
half  dazzled  by  the  drawn  swords  as  they  shone 
in  the  red  light  of  the  flames,  Mary  Savile  saw 
no  more  —  knew  no  more,  than  that  she  lay  in 
the  arms  of  Hubert  Morice  —  a  film  came  over 
her  sight  —  the  sounds  grew  more  indistinct, 
and  she  sunk  lifeless  and  exhausted  upon  the 
forester's  breast. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


THE    PRISON. 


We  must  now  retrace  our  steps,  to  follow  those 
of  Hubert  Morice,  who  acted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  this  day's  history,  by  leading  on  the 
mob  to  effect  the  rescue^  of  Lord  Fleming.  We 
are  the  more  anxious  to  speak  of  his  proceedings, 
and  the  motives  which  actuated  them,  lest  the 
account  we  have  previously  given  of  Mary 
Savile's  danger  and  distress  should  bring  down 
undeserved  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  fo- 
rester. No  sooner  did  he  perceive  the  turn 
which  afiairs  were  likely  to  take  —  for  at  one 
time  the  insurgents  believed  they  would  carry 
their  point  without  opposition  —  than  he  de- 
termined on  consigning  Mary  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  own  people,  with  orders  to  convey  her  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Turning  round  to  assure  her 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  alternative,  he 
perceived,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  she  was  no 
VOL.  I.  o 
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longer  there.  His  first  impulse  was  to  seek 
her,  but  that  was  impossible:  every  eye  was 
on  him -~  every  voice  proclaimed  him  their 
leader.  A  moment's  pause,  and  the  tide  might 
be  turned  against  them;  and  he  himself  re- 
garded  as  a  deserter  by  his  party.  Calling 
Gilbert  to  his  side,  he  bade  him  hastily  seek 
the  lady  among  the  crowd,  convey  her  to  his 
own  home,  and  not  return  until  he  could  do  so, 
with  the  intelligence  that  she  was  in  security. 
Gilbert  obeyed,  or  rather  feigned  to  do  so, 
without  a  murmur ;  and  having  concealed  him- 
self for  a  reasonable  space  of  time  among  the 
crowd,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assure  Morice  that 
Mary  was  safely  lodged. 

The  forester  then  turned  his  whole  thoughts 
to  the  liberation  of  Lord  Fleming,  and  exerted 
every  influence  he  possessed  with  the  citizens 
of  Marlborough  for  the  furtherance  of  his  pro- 
ject. Nor  was  that  influence  a  slight  one :  —  for 
Hubert  Morice  was  respected  as  a  follower  of  the 
house  of  Fleming,  esteemed  for  his  courage,  and, 
above  all,  wondered  at  and  admired  for  an  easy 
flow  of  language,  and  a  choice  of  expression. 
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which,  ifit  did  not  entide  bim  to  the  character  he 
had  gained  among  his  equals  for  extraordinary 
eloquence,  was  at  least  remarkable^  and  could 
not  but  be  observed  by  all  who  conversed  with 
him.  Hubert  Morice,  in  consequence,  was  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  a  party  leader,  having  already 
plunged  into  those  inferior  plots  and  cabals 
against  the  government  which  were  spreading 
widely  among  the  lower  classes  of  people, 
through  the  machinations  of  more  distinguished 
and  influential  intriguers.  What  the  forester's 
connections  with  individuals  of  a  higher  class 
were,  or  how  far  these  connections  extended, 
we  will  neither  interrupt  nor  anticipate  our 
story,  so  far  as  to  tell  in  this  place.  Yet  it  is  but 
just  to  the  character  of  Morice  to  a£5rm,  that  the 
love  of  his  country  lay  deep  within  his  breast, 
however  the  bigotry  of  party,  or  the  progress  of 
infatuation  might  by  degrees  have  tainted  a 
stream,  whose  source  was  bright  and  pure. 

The  rising  of  the  town  of  Marlborough  had 
been  projected  contrary  to  his  views  and  wishes; 
he  liad  endeavoured,  but  on  this  occasion  his 
arguments  had  failed,  to  cx>nvince,  although  as- 
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sisted  by  reason  —  or  rather  because  assisted  by 
reason  —  for  in  a  state  of  popular  ferment  that 
quality  is  frequently  found  to  weaken,  rather 
than  aid  the  force  of  argument  Hubert  Mo- 
rioe  had  proposed  to  the  friends  of  the  cause  he 
had  espoused,  that  such  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
aa  were  disaffected  to  the  existing  government, 
should  merely  hold  themselves  in  readiness  until 
such  time  as  they  could  have  communication 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  already 
set  foot  in  England.  Then,  he  urged,  the 
rising  might  advance  the  cause ;  for  if  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  independents  were  crowned  with 
success,  they  might  deliver  over  the  town  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  army,  and  receive  their 
protection  at  the  same  time ;  whereas,  however 
triumphant  they  might  prove  in  the  actual  ris- 
ing, it  was  more  than  probable  that  King  James 
would  have  time  to  visit  their  disaffection  before 
the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived,  to  their  succour. 
Displeased  as  Hubert  Morice  felt,  not  only 
that  his  advice  had  been  rtgected,  but  that  the 
day  had  been  even  hastened,  instead  of  post- 
poned,  he  found   this    no   plea   for  drawing 
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back  a  single  step.  One  &tal,  but  too  eommon 
error,  had  already  led  Morice  to  take  part  in 
many  scenes  which  his  own  judgment  con- 
demned, and,  as  we  have  seen,  on  this  day 
placed  him  openly  and  at  once  as  a  marked 
ringleader  of  the  independent  fiiction. 

Pursuing  an  entirely  opposite  course  to  that 
of  his  young  lord,  the  forester  pledged  himself 
unconditionally  to  a  par^,  and  considered  him- 
self not  only  justified  in  supporting  every  mea- 
sure they  proposed,  but  would,  moreover,  have 
deemed  it  mean*«pirited  and  cowardly  to  have 
paused  in  a  career,  even  when  marked  out  by 
others  in  opposition  to  his  own  views.  He  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  justly,  that  any  conduct,  or 
any  measure,  which  merited  the  name  oteovnpnh 
mirinff,  might,  at  the  present  juncture,  materially 
injure  the  cause  he  had  so  ardently  espoused. 

Morice,  wh^i  he  found  that  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  bent  on  action,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  revolt  was  already  roused,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  and  by 
proposing  the  rescue  of  Lord  Fleming,  to  afEbrd 
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a  plea  for  the  rising,  and  follow  up  a  favourite 
scheme  of  his  own. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  have 
read  his  conversation  with  Mary  Savile,  every 
word  of  which  was  uttered  in  truth  —  strange 
as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  know  how  well 
the  forester  loved  his  young  lord, — the  regret 
which  Morice  felt  on  hearing  of  the  arrest 
of  Fleming  was  not  unmingled.  As  he  calcu- 
lated upon  the  probable  results  of  this  act  of 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  king,  a  hope  sprang 
up  within  his  breast  that  Fleming's  indignation 
might  lead  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  adverse  party;  more  particularly  if  to 
them  he  should  owe  his  liberation.  When  he 
pondered  on  all  these  things,  Morice,  indeed, 
trusted  that  the  captivity  of  Lord  Fleming  would 
be  of  short  duration;  but  he  concluded,  by 
conceiving  that  the  temporary  imprisonment 
might  lead  to  ultimate  good. 

Itwould,  however,  be  both  difficult  and  tedious 
to  trace  all  the  intricacies  of  opinion  and  feeling, 
which  filled  the  breast  of  Hubert  Morice,  at  this 
eventful  period  of  his  life. 
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In  a  foregoing  chapter  we  have  described  the 
effect  that  his  appeal  produced  on  the  people, 
when  he  called  upon  them  to  assist  him,  in  de- 
livering the  ranger  of  Savemake  from  an  unjust 
imprisonment.  His  commands  were  instantly 
obeyed :  the  men  who  bore  the  sledge-hammers 
formed  themselyes  into  two  wings  on  each  side 
their  leader;  and,  on  receiving  the  word,  drove 
them  heavily  against  the  doors.  It  was  an 
awful  moment;  for  although  the  fire  from 
above  had  in  some  measure  slackened,  yet, 
standing  as  the  greater  part  of  the  mob  now 
did,  immediately  beneath  the  walls,  every  shot 
took  effect,  and  some  of  the  men  who  carried  the 
hammers  fell  dead,  in  the  very  act  of  raising  their 
arms  to  commence  the  work.  The  gates  gave  way 
with  a  sound  that  might  well  fill  the  mmds  of 
all  who  heard  it,  with  terror — and  then  poured 
in  the  multitude  overpowering  in  an  instant 
the  few  sentinels  who  were  stationed  within. 
All  discipline  and  order  were  at  an  end ;  some 
of  the  populace  ran  forward,  calling  loudly  on 
the  name  of  the  governor,  and  threatening  him 
with  every  kind  of  cruelty ;  although  his  only 
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crime  had  been  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust 
committed  to  him.  Some  pursued  the  handful 
of  military,  who  no  longer  offered  any  resistance^ 
but  were  flying  in  all  directions,  and  slaughtered 
them  without  mercy;  while  others,  scattering 
themselves  through  the  prison,  hastened  to  those 
quart^v  in  which  some  relative^  neighbour,  or 
accomplice  was  confined. 

The  gaolers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  pas- 
sively relinquished,  or  even  proffered,  the  keys. 
Hubert  Morice  found  no  difficulty  in  perform* 
ing  his  errand;  for  Gilbert's  brotlier  had  watched 
him  from  the  first,  and  now  came  forward  with 
the  key  of  the  cell  in  which  Lord  Fleming  was, 
led  him  to  the  spot,  and  then  hurried  off  in 
another  direction.  The  forester  paused  one 
moment  before  he  turned  the  key  in  the  lock ; 
the  next  instant,  however,  he  opened  the  door, 
and  entering,  found  the  young  nobleman  stand- 
ing beneath  the  small  grated  window  of  the 
ceU,  firom  the  nan-ow  aperture  of  which,  he 
had  been  watching,  as  best  he  might,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  parties.  He  turned  sharply 
on  Morices  whom  he  did  not  at  first  recognise^ 
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and  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  peak- 
ing to  one  of  the  gaolers. 

^^  The  governor  would  have  dme  better,''  he 
<Hried,  ^  to  have  trusted  his  prisoners  instead  of 
his  guards,  with  the  defence  of  the  prison! 
Whoever  saw  any  thing  so  disgracefiil  as  the 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers  ?  Is  there  no  one  lo 
send  a  bullet  through  that  rascally  sergeant's 
head,  who  stands  there  behind  the  buttress, 
showing  his  comrades  how  to  tremble?  Is 
there  no  single  man  among  you  all,  to  lead 
out  a  few  soldiers,  and  drive  the  mob  bade  on 
diemselves  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  No 
one  who  could  find  his  way  to  Devizes,  and 
send  the  troopers  to  our  rescue  ?  " 

**  Rescue  I "  echoed  Hubert  Morice,  in  a 
tone  of  deep  disappointment;  *' rescue !  it  is 
we  who  are  bent  upon  your  rescue.  Lord  Fle- 
ming; it  is  we  who  are  your  friends — the  friends 
of  liberty  —  the  foes  of  tyranny ;  whose  chief 
object  in  attacking  these  walls  was  to  deliver 
you,  firom  an  unjust  and  cruel  imprisonment ! " 

^  Hubert  Morice ! "  exclaimed  Fleming,  ad* 
vancing  a  few  steps,  and  looking  earnestly  but 
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Sternly  on  his  &ce,  as  if  to  convince  himself  of 
the  truth ;  "  Hubert  Morice,  a  traitor  to  his 
king  and  to  his  country  I  the  aider  and  abettor 
of  a  base  and  detestable  conspiracy,  and  the 
ringleader  of  a  brutal  mob  ! '' 

"  No,  my  lord, "  replied  the  forester 
firmly;  "  a  friend  to  my  country,  a  supporter 
of  my  religion,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  that  King, 
whom  the  voice  of  the  people  has  called  to  the 
throne  of  England !  I  scarcely  looked  for 
such  a  greeting,  my  lord.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  speak  words,  which  Hubert 
Morice  would  bear  from  the  lips  of  no  other 
man  living.  Since  the  moment  of  your  appre- 
hension my  only  thought  has  been  to  set  you  at 
liberty,  to  deliver  you  from  the  stratagems  of 
James  Stuart,  and  his  counsellor  Jane  Dudley, 
to  which  the  treatment  you  have  endured  since 
your  imprisonment,  must  have  opened  your 
eyes." 

"  Morice,"  replied  Lord  Fleming  sternly, 
"  you  must  indeed  be  lost  to  every  sense  of 
duty,  before  you  presume  to  mention  the  King 
in  my  presence,  with  insolence  and  disrespect. 
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I  am  here  by  the  command  of  his  Majestyi  and 
here  it  is  my  determination  to  remain.  How- 
ever ardently  I  may  desire  my  liberty,  I  should 
spurn  it  as  a  gift  at  the  hands  of  rebels,  and 
traitors.  Quit  my  presence,  and  let  me  forget 
as  best  I  may,  that  the  fellow  soldier  of  my 
fiither  has  so  far  failed  in  his  duty  to  his  King, 
his  master,  and  himself,  as  to  take  part  in  this 
disgraceful  transaction  I '' 

**  I  cannot  obey  you,  my  lord,"  rejoined 
the  other ;  '<  I  must  remain  here  until  I  have 
prevailed  upon  you  to  accompany  me.  Come 
with  me  you  must.  Lord  Fleming,  if,  as  you  bid 
me  believe,  you  would  put  an  end  to  such  scenes 
as  have  already  taken  place  I  The  men  whom 
you  load  with  unmerited  abuse  are  now  eager, 
and  impatient  for  your  appearance:  they  all 
know,  they  all  esteem,  they  all  love  you  !  You 
have  but  to  show  yourself,  to  place  yourself  at 
their  head,  to  express  your  wishes,  and  they 
will  be  obeyed  without  a  murmur :  tranquillity 
will  be  restored  — -  the  lives  of  hundreds 
spared." 

^<  I  wonder  at  your  cool  assurance,  Morice," 
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replied  his  lord,  pacing  the  cell  with  h 
ffigns  oi  impatience^  while  he  spoke  almost  bit- 
tierly»  '*  You  propose  to  me  to  join  in  an  act 
of  treason,  as  calmly  as  if  you  were  q>eaking 
of  some  mere  matters  of  your  forest,  or  house- 
hold duties,  subjects  to  which  hitherto  our  con- 
versations have  been  limited." 

*^  Say  what  you  will,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
Moriee;  **  however  harsh,  however  humiliating 
may  be  your  language,  nothing  can  induce  me 
to  forget  my  devotion  to  your  fitmily^  my 
respect  for  your  name,  my  ailection  for  your 
person.  But  the  King,  whom  you  uphold,  de- 
serves little  at  your  hands:  and  though  you 
will  not  confess  it,  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
he  has  determined  upon  your  ruin,  and  only 
waits  the  fiivourable  moment  to  deliver  you  up 
to  justice,  as  he  dares  to  call  every  fresh  act  of 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  You  do  know  it,  my 
lord,"  he  continued,  '^  better  even  than  myself, 
that  the  charge  on  which  you  have  been  appre- 
hended is  but  a  subterfuge  —  that  your  ruin  is 
determined  on,  and  James  Stuart  already  re- 
joicing in  the  progress  of  his  schemes.  Stand 
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forth,  my  lord»  in  bold  and  open  defiance  of 
that  man,  who  has  proved  himself  the  enemy 
of  your  ooimtiy  as  well  as  of  yourself.  Shake 
off  the  prejudices  which  enthral  yon  —*  rescue 
yooiself  from  the  ignoble  position  in  which  you 
are  now  placed — bead  the  braye  mm  who  have 
adventured  their  lives  in  your  behalf—-  take  a 
resolute  part  in  the  inevitable  contest — ^  follow 
up  the  liberal  principles  yon  have  professed, 
and  prove  to  the  world  that  the  public  good 
which  you  have  so  frequently  and  so  strenu- 
ously defended,  is  indeed  dearer  to  you,  than 
any  other  consideration/' 

^*  Truly,  Morice,"  interrupted  his  lord,  with 
bitter  emphasis,  **  you  would  bid  me  emulate 
the  conduct  of  that  man,  whose  patriotism  has 
been  silenced  by  the  voice  of  gratitude  and 
loyalty,  so  long,  as  the  King  he  served,  was  in 
prosperity,  but  whose  zeal  and  courage  ha^e 
risen  with  these  fidien  fortunes,  «id  who  now 
stands  boldly  forward  to  Msist  others  in  crusfalog 
his  sovereign  and  his  benefactor !  In  a  word, 
Morice,  it^is  your  new  patron.  Lord  Cburchill, 
the  darling  of  the  people,  and  the  ally  of  Wil- 
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liam  of  Nassau,  whom  you  now  propose  for 
your  lord's  example." 

"  No,"  replied  the  forester,  curbing  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character;  ^^  no,  my  lord,  I  propose  no  one  for 
your  imitation,  neither  do  I  pretend  to  aught 
but  an  humble  entreaty,  that  you  will  not 
render  our  efforts  in  your  behalf  entirely  fruits 
less.  If  you  will  not  fulfil  the  expectations 
of  your  countrymen,  and  the  wishes  of  your 
tenantry,  at  least  fly  from  these  walls,  where, 
under  any  circumstances,  your  situation  is  one 
of  peril.  You  know  the  excited  state  of  the 
people;  and,  believe  me,  should  the  Indepen- 
dents discover  that  their  efforts  have  been 
thrown  away,  and  that,  instead  of  a  friend,  they 
have  only  made  an  enemy,  believe  me,  Lord 
Fleming,  the  effects  of  their  disappointment 
may  prove  terrible." 

*^  You  might  have  known  me  well  enough," 
rejoined  the  other  calmly,  **  to  be  assured  that 
where  arguments  fail  to  convince  me,  intimi- 
dation has  but  little  chance  of  success.  One 
thing  alone  inspires  me  with  any  degree  of  alarm. 
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and  that  is,  lest  I  shonld  find  any  diflScnl^  in 
proving  that  I  have  had  no  part,  in  this  infiunous 
proceeding.  With  a  clear  conscience,  I  should 
not  have  cared  for  the  imputation  at  another  mo- 
ment ;  but  now,  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  the 
bare  suspicion  of  disloyalty  is  fearful  to  me. 
You  may  withdraw,  Morice  :  my  determination 
is  taken ;  and  your  presence,  which  is  irksome 
to  me,  may  be  required  elsewhere.  **  Just 
Heaven ! "  he  added,  after  a  short  pause, 
<<  could  my  brave  father  look  from  his  grave, 
and  see  the  man  with  whom  he  fought  side 
by  side,  leading  on  a  handful  of  mechanics, 
to  break  the  laws  and  set  at  defiance,  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  King,  but  of  the  country 
which  he  pretends  to  love  ! " 

"  Hark  I  hark,  Lord  Fleming,*'  cried  Hubert 
Morice,  in  a  hurried  tone ;  "  they  call  on  your 
name  —  they  wait  for  you  below ;  if  you  will 
not  joui  them,  fly  down  the  winding  staircase — '' 

^*  Another  moment,"  interrupted  Fleming; 
*^  another  moment,  and  my  patience  will  be  ex- 
hausted !  Quit  my  presence,  ere  I  am  tempted 
to  forget  how  long  and  how  faithfully  you  have 
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served  the  house,  of  Fleming.  Leave  me  before 
I  am  tempted  to  raise  my  hand  against  the 
maxif  who  once  preserved  my  fitther's  life.  — 
Listen  to  those  sounds  of  horror  and  confusion, 
and  then  rejoice  that  you  have  assisted  in  so 
fottl  a  work  !  Leave  me  I ''  he  again  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  that  made  the  vaulted  arch  of  the 
apartment,  vibrate. 

Hubert  Morice  cast  a  sad  and  appealing 
glance,  upon  his  young  lord. 

**  Great  God ! "  he  cried,  "  have  I  then  has- 
tened your  destruction,  when  my  whole  heart 
was  bent  on  your  rescue  ! '' 

He  moved  towards  the  door  slowly,  for 
Fleming's  orders  did  not  admit  of  disobedience. 
*^  Is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
lord?"  he  said,  *^  ere  we  part,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time." 

"  Nothing ! "  replied  the  other  sternly. 

The  forester's  hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  but  he  still  lingered,  for,  since  his  child's 
death,  every  sympathy  of  his  heart  had  con- 
centrated itself  in  Walter  Fleming. 

^  Nothing^  my  lord  ?  "  he  again  said,  <<  Have 
you  no  wish  —  no  command  ?" 
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1'he  young  man  raised  his  head.  Hie  sad 
tone  in  which  Morice  spoke  perhaps  touched 
him,  for  both  his  Toice  and  nuuiner,  though  yet 
stern,  had  lost  a  degree  of  their  severity. 

'^  The  governor,^*  he  said,  "  has  been  as  kind 
to  me  as  bis  duty  would  permit.  His  life 
will  be  thirsted  after,  not  only  by  the  mob,  but 
by  many  of  the  wretches  who  have  been  subject 
to  his  government  Cursed  be  the  hand  that 
injures  one  single  hair  upon  the  old  man's 
head !  Look  to  his  safety,  Morice,  if  you  have  a 
spark  of  human  feeling  left" 

'^  He  shall  be  cared  for,'*  replied  the  forester; 
then  opening  the  dopr,  he  retreated  sadly  and 
reluctantly  into  the  passage,  hovering  near  the 
spot  for  some  time  after,  in  the  fiunt  hope  that 
his  master  might  be  induced  to  change  his 
resolution ;  but  Lord  Fleming  was  not  wont  to 
fidter  in  a  determination.  No  sooner  had 
Morice  left  the  cell,  than  he  turned  the  key, 
which  Huberf  had  intentionally  placed  on  the 
inside,  and  thus  secured  himself,  against  in-r 
trusion. 

More  than  once,  some  passexs  by  paused. 
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knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  asked  who 
was  within;  but  Lord  Fleming  maintained  a 
profound  silence,  and  the  inquirers  receiving 
no  answer,  proceeded,  not  doubting  that  the 
cell  was  vacant 

Walter  Fleming  sat  down  beside  the  small 
wooden  table,  which  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  and  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  endeavoured,  while  he  awaited  the  issue 
of  passing  events,  to  reflect  upon  his  future 
conduct;  but  the  dreadful  sounds  which  rang 
through  the  walls  put  to  flight  all  calm 
thoughts.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  success  of 
the  insurgents  must  be  complete^  for  these  cries 
were  all  of  exultation  and  triumph ;  occasionally, 
but  now  rarely,  mixed  with  the  scream  of  some 
unheeded  suppliant  for  mercy.  When  these 
piercing,  but  in  comparison  feeble  cries,  reached  ^ 
the  ear  of  Walter  Fleming,  he  would  rise  hastily* 
and  advance  towards  the  door,  following  the 
first  generous  impulse  of  his  nature  that  would 
have  led  him  to  succour  and  protect  the  de- 
fenceless ;  but  his  situation  was  so  peculiar,  and 
he  was  so  well  convinced  that,  even  as  matters 
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now  stoody  appearances  would  be  strangely 
agcunst  hiniy  that  he  resolved  upon  the  only 
means  of  averting  the  danger,  which  he  feared 
He  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment,  with 
hasty  and  uneven  stepsf,  occasionally  pausing  to 
listen,  but  immediately  regretting  that  he  did 
so;  disgusted  and  exasperated  by  all  he  heard, 
he  resumed  his  limited  walk  m6re  hurriedly 
than  before 

The  galleiy  in  which  Fleming's  cell  lay,  com- 
municated with  every  part  of  the  gaol,  and  the 
prisoners  and  their  liberators  were  continually 
rushing  by  his  door,  with  frightful  noise  and 
confusion.  He  could  overhear  the  discordant 
laugh,  the  licentious  jest,  the  fierce  and  blas- 
phemous oath,  which  burst  firom  the  lips  of  the 
hardened  in  guilt,  as  they  ran  forward  to  assist 
in  the  destruction,  of  die  building.  Once  the 
clear  voice  of  Hubert  Morice  was  again  heard 
at  the  door,  entreating  his  lord  to  save  himself 
by  flight,  but  to  no  one  did  Walter  Fleming 
reply- 
By  this  time  the  voluntary  prisoner  stood  in 
utter  darkness,  for  the  sad  colouring  of  night 
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obscured  his  melancholy  apartment,  while  the 
(tee  and  the  unshackled  still  gloried  in  the  ex- 
a^BUceofday. 

How  cruel  in  his  wisdom  was  that  man  who 
first  planned  a  dungeon,  for  the  reception  of  a 
fellow  sinner,  and  caused  the  blessed  light  of 
heaven  to  be  excluded  from  its  precincts,  for 
light  is  the  liberty  of  vision,  the  freedom  of  the 
^es  I  —  and  the  blind  and  the  captive  are  twin 
brothers  in  misfortune;  but  the  first  dread 
blow  is  dealt  by  a  power  that  must  ever  remain 
unquestioned,  while  the  other,  though  fre- 
quently— alas  I  for  the  guilt  of  man,  daily  neces- 
sary—has ^been  but  too  often  inflicted  at  the 
behest  of  oppression,  and  injustice. 

Neither  the  outward  gloom,  however,  nor  the 
sad  tenor  of  his  own  thoughts  (for  Walter 
Fleming  was  sad),  had  any  power  to  shake  his 
resolution.  Becoming  by  degrees  inured  to  the 
sounds  without,  the  young  nobleman  forced  his 
thoughts  away  from  the  tumult  around  him,  to 
things  which  though  naturally  connected  with 
the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  had  in  themselves 
a  power  to  soothe  and  bless  him,  even  at  that 
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trying  moment.  The  thought  of  Mary  Sa?ik 
rose  before  him  —  his  promised  bride,  that 
sweet  and  lovely  girl,  who  would,  he  well  kneWf 
approve  his  present  conduct ;  and  to  Walter  this 
consideration  was  joy.  How  tenderly,  bow 
truly  did  he  love  her  !  and  how  at  this  moment 
did  her  gentle  image  rise  befi>re  his  eyes^ 
beaming  with  affection,  and  wearing  a  smile 
of  praise  f  How  did  the  noble  heart  of  Walter 
Fleming,  that  heart  that  could  endure  each 
scene  of  peril  and  horror,  without  shrinking 
how  did  it  now  yearn  towards  the  fair  and  ex- 
cellent being  on  whom  its  every  hope  was 
centered. 

He  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  she  would  be 
ignorant  of  his  danger,  at  least  of  the  suspense 
in  which  he  now  stood ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing  soothing  even  in  the  occupation  of  think- 
ing of  her  he  so  fondly  loved  —  soothing,  above 
all,  to  the  mind  which  had  been  wrought  to  a 
pitch  of  irritation  and  excitement. 

For  ever  blessed  be  that  mercy,  which  hides 
from  us,  when  knowledge  would  be  of  no  avail, 
the  danger  of  the  beloved !     Happy  was  Walter 
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Fleming  in  his  ignorance,  that  the  being  whose 
safety  was  dearer  to  him  than  any  words  which 
the  pen  or  the  lip  of  mortal  could  shadow 
forth  —  that  Mary  Savile,  his  own  cherished 
love,  his  promised  bride,  was  at  this  very  moment 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  prison,  in  the  hands  of 
an  inAiriated  mob  I  He  did  not  know  it  —  he 
never  knew  it,  until  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
unharmed,  and  reassured ! 

There  came  a  moment  when  the  riot  appeared 
to  be  suspended,  and  then  the  varied  noises  sub* 
sided  by  degrees  into  utter  silence,  which  lasted 
several  moments  —  moments  that  to  Fleming 
appeared  hours,  for  there  was  something  that 
struck  the  prisoner  as  awful  and  ominous  in  the 
change.  The  pause  was  at  length  broken  by  a 
few  cheers  and  acclamations,  which  only  reached 
him  faintly,  as  they  were  uttered  on  the  outside 
of  the  walls,  and  then  again  all  relapsed  into 
silence. 

Walter  Fleming  knew  not  if  it  were  fancy, 
but  it  appeared  as  if  the  air  of  the  cell  became 
more  thick,  and  heavy  than  usuaL  He  was 
uneasy ;  a  vague  indefinable  apprehension  took 
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possession  of  his  mind,  but  the  truth  never 
occurred  to  him,  until  he  heard  a  loud  crackling 
sound,  followed  by  cheers  and  redoubled  ac* 
claxnations ;  at  the  same  moment,  a  dark  red 
light  made  its  way  through  the  bars,  and  lit  up 
the  interior  of  his  melancholy  abode.  The  fact 
was  now  but  too  evident;  Fleming  had  no 
longer  any  choice,  and  his  only  thought  was  to 
quit  the  prison  before  Morice,  or  any  of  his 
followers  came  to  intrude  upon  him,  with  un- 
welcome zeal.  He  flew  to  the  door,  but  found 
that  the  hasty  manner  in  which  he  had  fastened 
it,  had  hampered  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  every 
fresh  attempt  only  served  to  secure  it,  more 
closely.  It  was  an  awful  moment  even  for  the 
stout  heart  of  Fleming,  it  being  impossible  for 
him  to  ascertain  in  what  quarter  the  flames  lay; 
but  the  light  grew  more  vivid,  and  the  smell  of 
smoke  was  become  almost  insupportable.  The 
prisoner  put  forth  his  whole  strength ;  he  endea- 
voured to  force  open  the  door,  but  such  attempts 
are  anticipated  in  a  prison:  to  remain  there, 
to  await  the  coming  of  a  slow  death,  painful  and 
ignominious  to  himself^  and  useless  to  others  — 
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the  idea  was  indeed  terrible  I  He  paused  for  a 
moment  to  breathe^  but  the  light  became 
brighter,  and  the  atmosphere  more  dense ;  and 
again  Walter  Fleming  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
key,  and  with  the  last  effort  of  despair,  he 
wrenched  it  round  in  the  lock*  threw  open  the 
door,  and  stood  in  the  gallery.  At  one  end  he 
could  hear  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps,  with 
screams  of  pain  and  terror,  but  on  the  other 
side  all  appeared  solitary,  which  induced  him  to 
follow  that  direction,  as  his  principal  aim  was 
to  avoid  meeting  any  one.  From  this  end  of 
the  gallery,  however,  poured  in  a  dense  column 
of  smoke,  which  the  light  of  the  flames,  throu^ 
the  small  apertures  that  stood  in  place  of  win- 
dows served  to  render  apparent,  and  to  tinge 
in  some  places  with  a  dull  red  hue.  As  Fleming 
attempted  to  pursue  his  way,  the  thickening 
vapour  almost  suffocated  him,  and  caused  his 
head  to  swim  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  over- 
power his  senses.  Knowing  that  the  staircase 
to  which  he  was  taking  his  way  could  not  be  far 
distant,  he  proceeded,  with  his  head  bent  low, 
occasionally  stooping  almost  close  to  the  floor  ; 
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and  running  bis  hand  along  the  cornice  of  the 
wall,  to  feel  for  the  little  archway  that  gave 
0gtesB  to  the  staircase. 

He  found  it  at  length ;  and  pushing  the  door 
open  without  difficulty,  he  descended  the  steps 
as  quickly  as  h^  was  able,  where  the  smoke  was 
not  quite  so  overpowering  as  in  the  passage. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  he  found  himself 
in  a  court-yard ;  he  paused  for  a  second  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  looking  round,  he 
perceived  that  the  main  body  of  the  building 
was  wrapped  in  flames;  hurrying  on  through 
another  small  court»  he  met  a  man  carrying  an 
Orange  banner,  which  he  thrust  rudely  before 
the  eyes  of  Fleming,  demanding  where  he  was 
flying,  ^^like  a  sneaking  Papist?"  Walter 
Fleming  made  no  reply;  but  wresting  the 
colours  from  the  man's  hand,  trampled  them 
beneath  his  feet ;  and  before  this  act  of  hostility 
could  be  resented,  the  ranger  of  Savernake 
stood  once  more  at  liberty  without  the  walls  of 
the  prison. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


THE   GOVERNOR. 


Mortified  and  disappointed,  Hubert  Morice 
had  left  the  cell  of  Fleming,  uncertain  what  course 
to  pursue,  half  inclined  to  seek  Mary  Savile, 
though  he  believed  her  to  be  in  safety  —  but 
he  remembered  that  he  might  yet  prove  of  some 
service  to  his  young  lord,  in  case  of  the  rioters 
discovering  the  secret  of  his  remaining  in  vo- 
luntary confinement,  and  above  all,  he  con- 
sidered that  his  presence  was  likely  to  put  some 
restraint  upon  the  more  violent,  of  his  party. 
He  determined,  therefore,  upon  remaining  in  the 
prison,  and  in  pursuance  with  Fleming's  wishes 
he  made  repeated  inquiries  respecting  the  fate 
of  the  governor,  but  received  such  contradic- 
tory answers  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing 
was  positively  known,  and  he  was  led  to  hope 
the  old  man  had  already  escaped. 

In  crossing   one   of  the  courts,    however. 
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Morioe  perceived  a  concourse  of  people  flock- 
ing in  one  direction,  and  with  loud  vocifera- 
tions  inviting  every  one  to  assist  in  hunting  the 
old  governor,  out  of  his  hiding-place.     Morice 
jomed  the  crowd,  and  gathered  from  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  surrounded  him,  that  they 
were  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  man  he 
sought ;  while  one  or  two  frequently  turned  to 
urge  the  others  forward,  assuring  them  ^<  that 
they  would  be  too  late  for  the  sport"     The 
forester  looked  round  in  silence,  hoping  to  dis- 
cover some  of  his  friends  among  the  crowd,  but 
it  was  for  the  most  part  composed  of  liberated 
prisoners,  and  those  who  were  connected  with 
them;  they  hastened  on  through  several  pas- 
sages, and  up  a  winding  staircase,  into  a  small 
tower,  where  a  room  was  situfited  immediately 
below  the  leads. 

There  were  sounds  proceeding  from  that 
room,  which  caused  Morice  to  push  forward 
even  more  eagerly  than  before,  and  forcing  open 
the  door,  he  found  himself  in  an  apartment 
much  larger  than  is  usually  found  in  a  prison, 
which  had  probably  once  served  as  an  oratory, 
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at  least  so  it  appeared,  for  an  iron  lamp  was 
Suspended  from  the  eeOing,  which  burned  night 
and  day,  and  now  senred  to  discover  a  scene  of 
horror.  Across  the  threshold  was  stretched  the 
body  of  a  soldier,  who  had  been  killed  in  defend- 
ing his  post;  an  officer  lay  not  far  distant, 
apparently  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  but  at  the 
other  end,  was  a  sight  even  more  calculated  to 
arrest  the  eye.  Two  ruffians  were  occupied  in 
binding  the  arms  of  a  fine  old  man,  in  a  full 
military  dress,  whose  long  grey  hair  might  have 
claimed  some  pity  and  respect,  at  the  hands  of 
the  most  hardened ;  while  a  third  stood  guard 
over  a  lovely  boy,  apparently  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  There  was  a  marked  resem- 
blance in  the  features  of  the  father  and  the  son, 
but  a  strong  contrast  in  their  demeanour;  the 
old  man  submitted  in  silence,  listening  to  every 
insulting  threat  with  a  scornful  smile,  that 
kindled  his  grey  eye,  and  added  to  the  dignity 
of  his  whole  aspect ;  it  was  only  when  they 
coupled  their  menaces  with  the  name  of  his  son, 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  that  the  veteran's  cheek 
betrayed  the  fear  which  was  un&miliar  to  his 
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nature.  The  demeanour  of  the  boy  was  of  that 
uneven  diaracter,  which  m^ht  be  expected  at 
an  age  when  the  lofty  spirit,  scarcely  developed, 
struggles  with  the  yet  lingering  timidity  of 
childhood.  At  one  momenty  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  young  cheeks,  he  would 
call  upon  his  persecutors,  with  the  voice  of  an 
angel,  to  have  pity  upon  his  father ;  to  unbind 
his  limbs  and  set  him  free ;  at  the  next,  he 
strove  to  advance  towards  the  governor,  while 
the  coward  who  pinioned  those  slender  arms, 
raised  his  clenched  fist,  and  striking  the  gallant 
boy,  caused  his  tears  to  be  dried  in  an  instant, 
brought  the  crimson  blood  into  his  cheeks,  and 
lit  the  ^e,  which  but  a  moment  before  was 
overflowing  with  sorrow.  Then  he  would  stamp 
his  small  foot  ui)on  the  ground,  and  exasperate 
the  wretches  in  whose  power  he  was,  by  heaping 
on  them  every  opprobrious  ejMthet.  No  sooner 
i^as  the  door  opened,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
forester,  than  a  ray  of  hope  cast  itself  over  his 
features.  There  was  something  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Hubert  Morice  that  seemed  to  promise 
protection ;  and  turning  quickly  round,  he  en- 
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treated  him  to  deliver  his  father.  This  appeal 
¥?as  rewarded  by  a  blow,  which  caused  Morice 
to  lay  him  who  gave  it,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  boy.  The  men  who  were  binding  the 
governor's  arms  turned  their  heads  abruptly ; 
while  those  who  had  entered  at  the  same  time 
as  Morice,  stood  suspended  between  surprise 
and  anger. 

^'  Shame  upon  you  l^  cried  the  forester, 
''shame  upon  you,  cowards  and  butchers  that  you 
are,  to  hunt  a  handful  of  men  into  a  corner,  and 
kill  them  one  by  one  I  We  are  arrived  in  time, 
my  friends,*'  he  continued,  in  a  bitter  tone,  to 
the  people  who  were  now  forcing  their  way  into 
the  room.  ''They  would  have  cheated  us  of 
this  —  they  would  have  murdered  an  old  man 
and  a  child  in  cold  blood,  and  shut  us  out,  lest 
we  should  interrupt  their  dastardly  purpose  I 
They  would  teach  us  soon  to  heap  feggots  in 
the  market-place,  and  -make  a  Smithfield  of 
Marlborough ! " 

Morice  was  interrupted  for  a  moment  by  the 
enraged  replies  of  the  two  men,  for  the  other 
still  lay  stunned  upon  the  floor ;  but  his  powet- 
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fill  voice  soon  made  itself  heard  above  every 
other. 

*^  Hear  me  !'*  he  cried :  '*  I  do  not  address 
myself  to  murderers,  but  to  you,  my  fellow-^ 
citizens  and  brothers  in  the  cause.  When  I  led 
you  on  this  day  to  the  attack,  freedom,  and 
independency  were  the  watchwords  which  urged 
you  forward :  I  called  upon  you,  as  brave  and 
injured  men,  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  your 
rights,  your  liberties,  and  your  religion  I  but  I 
did  not  incite  to  cold-blooded  and  cowardly 
slaughter.  Fortune  has  favoured  the  right, 
and  placed  the  lives  of  your  enemies  in  your 
power ;  but  let  it  never  be  said  that  you  dipped 
your  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  aged  man,  and  a 
defenceless  child  I  Let  this  day  —  this  day, 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  a  glorious  struggle, 
remain  without  a  blot,  to  vouch  for  the  mercy, 
as  well  as  the  courage,  of  Marlborough's 
Citizens !  *' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  loud  and 
varied  murmur  was  heard  among  the  bystand- 
ers ;  Morice  felt  that  there  was  danger  in  silence, 
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and  he  ccmtinued  —  *^  I  have  been  your  ledider 
to-day;  T  was  the  first  who  planted  my  foot 
within  these  walls^  and  may,  therefore,  claim 
something  at  your  hands.  Give  me  these  pri«* 
soners,  as  the  price  of  my  service  I** 

Loud  cries  of  "  No !  no  !*'  burst  forth,  with 
very  few  exceptions ;  and  one  man  stepped  for- 
ward, and  demanded,  in  an  insolent  tone,  by 
what  right  Morice  presumed  to  dictate  to  free 
men. 

.  He  was  a  man  of  a  pale  and  haggard  ap- 
pearance, whose  dress  betokened  that  the  free- 
dom of  which  he  boasted,  was  of  but  a  few  hours' 
standing.  An  expression  on  the  countenance 
of  the  governor,  who  recognised  in  this  exalted 
patriot  a  murderer,  whose  day  of  execution  had 
been  already  appointed :  an  expression  of  cold- 
biting  scorn  caught  the  felon's  eye.  He  darted 
forward,  and  would  have  murdered  tlie  old  man 
before  the  eyes  of  all  present,  had  not  Morice 
9gain  interposed,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
governor,  whose  two  guards  had  quitted  him 
for  one  moment,  to  listen  to  the  harangue,  and 
join  in  the  murmurs;  be  declared  that  those 
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who  thirsted  for  the  veteran's  blood  must  first 
Aed  his. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bystanders  were  un- 
armed; such  was  not  the  case  with  Morice» 
who  was  amply  provided  with  weapons,  and 
knew  far  better  how  to  use  them,  than  any  there 
present;  few,  therefore,  coveted  the  task  of 
encountering  him  alone;  but  the  man,  whom 
he  had  disappointed  of  his  prey,  now  turned 
towards  the  boy,  and,  dragging  him  from  the 
wall  near  which  he  had  crept,  asked  the  forester 
if  he  could  not  contrive  to  defend  both  at  once. 

Morice  heard  a  snu>thered  cry  break  from 
the  old  man's  lips,  with  an  entreaty  that  he 
would  rescue  the  boy ;  but  Hubert's  word  was 
pledged  to  Fleming  to  save  tlie  governor,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him;  for  he,  too,  had 
been  a  father,  and  he  well  knew  that  the  life 
which  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  his  child's 
blood,  would  be  hatefiil  in  the  parent's  eyes. 

But  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  victim  had 
raised  an  ally,  where  it  might  least  have  been 
expected.  A  woman,  whose  stern  aspect  seemed 
to  denote  that  scenes  of  horror  and  violence 
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had  become  familiar  to  her,  now  darted  for- 
ward, and  seized  the  miscreant's  uplifted  arm. 

"  You  dare  not  !'*  she  cried ;  **  you  dare  not 
touch  one  hair  of  that  angers  head !  Cruel 
and  wicked  as  you  are,  you  dare  not  harm  him, 
thongh  you've  often  made  me  curse  the  day 
that  you  were  born.  If  you  will,  James,"  she 
cried,  as  the  man  endeavoured  to  disengage  his 
arm  from  the  one  she  had  coiled  so  tightly 
round  it,  "  if  you  will,  you  shall  kill  your  own 
mother  first,  and  add  that  to  the  list  of  all  your 
other  crimes  f " 

During  the  time  which  these  incidents  oc- 
cupied (a  shorter  space  than  can  be  conveyed 
in  narrative,)  the  bystanders  became  weary  of 
merely  looking  on.  Some  now  took  part  with 
the  woman  I  while  others,  exasperated  at  the 
conduct  of  Morice,  called  upon  their  neighbours 
to  assist  in  securing  both  him,  and  the  governor. 
The  forester's  situation  was  one  of  imminent 
peril,  as,  looking  round,  he  could  not  perceive 
one  friendly  face ;  but  at  that  moment  the  same 
red  light  which  made  its  way  into  Fleming's 
narrow  cell  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one* 
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A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  person 
who  stood  nearest  the  window. 

"  They  have  fired  the  west  tower !"  he  ex- 
claimed, ^^  and  the  wind  blows  in  this  direction^: 
another  instant,  and  the  staircase  will  be  im- 
passable ! " 

He  turned  and  fled,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  many  of  the  others.  They  de- 
scended, with  headlong  speed,  impeding  each 
other's  progress  by  their  terror  and  eagerness. 

Some  few  paused,  glared  on  Morice,  with 
feelings  of  vindictive  rage  for  having  interposed 
between  them,  and  their  intended  victim ;  yet 
the  apprehension  which  they  now  experienced, 
although  arising  from  a  different  cause,  did  not 
encourage  them  to  oppose  their  strong  and  welN 
armed  adversary.  A  crash,  as  of  some  fiilling 
building,  with  loud  cries,  and  a  fresh  burst  of 
flames  without,  decided  their  flight  also,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  only  occupants  of  the  room, 
were  the  two  prisoners  and  their  deliverers. 
Hubert  Morice  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the 
governor's  limbs,  and  bade  the  woman  slip  the 
noose  which  pinioned  the  boy.    There  was  little 
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time  for  gratitude  to  speak;  but  when  the 
father  threw  his  arms  around  his  child,  and 
clasped  him  once  more  to  his  breast ;  when  the 
boy  pressed  his  lips  to  that  wrinkled  cheek,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses,  then  the  tear  stood 
in  the  eye  of  Hubert  Morice,  and  the  woman 
wept  aloud. 

A  few  words  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  and 
then  the  forester  urged  their  departure. 

*^  I  grieve,"  he  said,  ^*  that  I  am  unable  to 
accompany  you,  for  one  most  dear  to  me  lies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  flames,  and  I  must  fly  to  his 
rescue  I " 

<^  One  of  these  panels  slides  back,"  said  the 
governor,  <^and.  leads  down  a  secret  staircase; 
we  were  seeking  for  it  when  they  forced  the 
door." 

"  It  is  here,"  cried  the  boy ;  **  I  know  it 
well ;  the  passages  lead  under  the  courts  into  a 
back  street." 

"  But  where  shall  we  go  ? "  inquired  the 
governor,  in  a  tone  of  deep  despondency. 

**  With  me,  with  me,"  replied  the  woman 
eagerly ;  «  they  '11  never  search  for  you  in  my 
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house ;  you  shall  choose  your  own  time,  and  go 
across  over  my  garden,  the  back  way,  —  and, 
perhaps,"  added  the  unhappy  woman  —  ^  per- 
haps, if  you  escape,  you  may  speak  a  word  for 
my  wretched  boy  some  day,  and  save  a  mother's 
heart  from  breaking  ! " 

The  governor  and  his  son  cast  one  look  of 
grateful  joy  at  Morice,  then,  hand  in  band, 
they  hastened  down  the  steps,  followed  by  the 
woman.  The  forester  drew  back  the  panel, 
quitted  the  room,  and  flew  to  the  door  of  Fle- 
ming's cell.  It  was  ajar  — the  room  vacant 
—  had  he,  then,  escaped  —  and  how?  and 
whither  ? 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


THE    VIGIL. 


We  turn  gladly  from  the  scenes  of  strife,  blood- 
shed, and  contention,  which  have  occupied  our 
latter  pages,  to  the  shelter  of  the  small  cottage 
in  the  forest,  where  the  care  of  Morice  had 
already  caused  Mary  Savile  to  be  conveyed. 
She  lay  senseless  upon  the  humble  floor  of  the 
forester's  dwelling ;  and  kneeling  by  her  side 
was  a  young  boy,  whose  countenance  betokened 
no  small  degree  of  anxiety,  while  occupied  in 
chafing  her  cold  hands,  and  profiering  her 
every  assistance,  in  his  power.  Her  breath 
came  at  last,  short  and  quick,  but  more  vigor- 
ously than  it  had  hitherto  done;  for  during 
their  journey  from  Marlborough  she  had  never 
opened  her  eyes ;  and  if  for  one  moment  she 
showed  a  sign  of  life,  it  was  only  to  relapse  into 
profound  unconsciousness.  Now,  however,  after 
a  few  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  Mary 
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did  open  her  eyes,  but  with  a  look  so  wild,  so 
full  of  terror  and  apprehension,  that  the  boy 
who  had  so  long  watched  her,  turned  away  his 
head  in  alarm.  She  continued  to  gaze  on  him 
for  some  time,  and  then  let  her  eye  wander 
round  the  apartment,  pressing  her  hand  several 
times  to  her  forehead,  before  she  could  bring 
herself  to  speak.  The  slightest  movement  of 
her  companion  made  her  start,  and  brought  the 
blood  to  her  pallid  cheek ;  and  when  at  last  he 
addressed  her  in  a  soothing  tone,  she  rose  as 
hasUly  as  she  was  able,  with  every  appearance 
of  apprehension. 

**  You  need  not  frighten  yourself,  lady,"  ex- 
claimed her  young  comforter,  ^^  for  you  *re  safe 
now,  and  back  in  Master  Morice's  own  cottage, 
and  he  '11  be  here  with  you  himself  soon,  but 
could  not  leave  the  town  when  we  did ;  and  he 
told  me  that  when  you  were  well,  and  had 
come  to  yourself,  that  I  was  to  go  back  for 
him." 

"  Not  yet,"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl,  whose 
mind,  during  this  speech,  had  been  travelling 
over   the   fearful  recollections  of  the  last  few 
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hours ;  <<  not  yet,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  left 
alone." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  sank  down  upon  a 
chair,  near  the  hearth,  where  the  boy  had 
lighted  a  pile  of  wood,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him,  as  if  fearful  that  he  would  escape.  A  heavy 
weight  sieemed  still  to  oppress  her,  she  was  not 
sufficiently  recovered  to  experience  the  joy 
which  her  deliverance  was  calculated  to  excite ; 
and  whenever  she  strove  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
'  they  were  of  so  terrible  and  confused  a  nature, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Gradually,  however,  her  composure  returned, 
she  even  listened  to  the  boy's  suggestions, 
tasted  some  of  the  homely  food  which  the 
cottage  afforded,  and  at  length  gave  a  reluctant 
consent  to  his  repeated  solicitations,  and  allowed 
him  to  leave  her,  in  the  hope  that  Morice  would 
return  the  sooner.  She  saw  the  boy  depart  with 
regret ;  but  his  feelings  were  those  of  unmingled 
satisfaction,  when  leaping  into  the  small  vehicle 
which  had  brought  them  from  Marlborough, 
he  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
spot  appointed  by  Morice  for  their  rendezvous. 
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Hie  night  was  dark  and  windy,  but  to  a  weak 
and  superstitious  mind,  unnerved  by  recent 
excitement,  even  that  slolitary  journey  was  pre- 
ferable to  remaining  an  instant  longer,  within 
the  walls  of  the  cottage.  The  boy  could  not 
forget,  that  one  of  the  tenants  of  that  apartment 
was  a  corpse,  (watching  over  which,  even  in  the 
broad  daylight,  had  seemed  terrible  enough) 
and  the  furtive  glances  which  he  frequently 
cast  towards  the  bed  whereon  still  lay  the  fornl 
of  his  once  kind  mistress,  were  only  slight  in- 
dications of  the  alarm,  which  this  reflection 
occasioned.  Mary  Savile,  also,  had  borne  the 
appearance  of  death,  for  a  long  space  of  time ; 
and  on  recovering,  there  was  something  hur- 
ried and  wild  in  her  demeanour,  which  was 
not  likely  to  pacify  his  fears.  The  hour  of 
the  night  had  its  share  in  the  bojr's  uneasiness, 
and  it  was  with  eagerness  that,  after  following 
the  injunctions  of  his  master  with  regard  to 
Mary  Savile,  he  now  hastened  to  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Mary,   on   the   other    hand,   stood  on   the 
threshold,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  the  re- 
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ceding  wheels  as  to  the  parting  accents  of  a 
friend;  then,  feeling  the  night  air  damp  and 
chilly,  she  re-entered  the  cottage^  bolted  and 
barred  the  door,  and  resumed  her  seat  by  the, 
fire.  She  remained  there  for  a  long  space  of 
time,  with  her  head  bowed  between  her  hands,, 
endeavouring  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  to 
regain  that  self-command,  which  she  possessed 
by  nature  in  an  eminent  degree.  Preferring 
rather  to  recall  all  the  distressing  incidents  of 
the  past  day,  than  to  allow  her  mind  to  remain 
any  longer  in  the  state  of  confusion,  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown. 

So  vivid,  so  terrible  were  those  recollections, 
that  they  caused  her  heart  to  beat,  and  her  eye 
to  roll,  while  from  time  to  time  the  agitated 
girl  clasped  her  hands  together,  as  if  there 
were  still  some  misfortune  to  deprecate,  some 
enemy  to  implore.  The  yells  of  the  mob,  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  and  the  words  of  her 
insulter,  still  vibrated  on  her  ear.  By  degrees 
a  more  softened  spirit  came  over  her;  and 
looking  around,  remembering  that  she  was 
indeed  in  safe^  and  alone,  fitr  firom  those  scenes 
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q[  terror,  Mary  Savile  sank  upon  her  knees, 
and  buried  her  face  between  her  hands,  while 
gratitude  found  vent  in  words,  and  joy  dis* 
solred  itself  in  tears. 

Her  prayer  was  long;  —  alas  t  that  any  ac^ 
knowledgment  of  unnumbered  mercies  should 
ever  be  termed  so  I  Her  prayer  was  fervent. 
What  but  the  purifying  flame  of  devotion  could 
ever  so  far  divest  our  supplications  of  their 
earthly  dross,  as  to  make  them  fit  offerings  for 
the  altar  of  divinity  ?  Her  prayer  was  sponta* 
neous — the  outpourings  of  a  heart  which  gratis* 
tude  had  filled  to  overflowing ;  and  her  prayer 
was  acceptable,  or  whence  came  that  sudden 
calm,  that  lulling  of  grief,  that  revival  of  hope, 
if  not  from  the  gracious  acceptation  of  a  mer* 
dful  Father? 

Mary  rose  from  her  knees  soothed  and  re- 
freshed, and  capable  of  calm  reflection,  with 
regard  to  her  future  conduct.  Fraught  indeed 
with  difficulty  and  distress  was  every  prospect 
that  presented  itself.  Resolved  to  withhold 
from  the  Queen  no  particle  of  the  truth,  ex- 
cepting sach  fisu^ts  as  must  necessarily  implicate 
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die  forester,  she  was  but  too  well  impressed 
with  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  her 
r^ard  for  his  safely  would  place  her,  while  the 
suspicion  and  censure  of  the  Queen  she  so  ten- 
derly loved,  was  more  terrible  in  anticipation 
than  the  inveteracy  of  James.  Wearied  at 
length  with  planning  the  answers  that  truth 
and  prudence  would  dictate,  and  not  one  word 
'of  which  recurred  to  her  memoiy  afterwards, 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  walked  towards  a 
small  side  window,  to  look  out  upon  the  night. 
She  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  beneath  whose  white  coverlet  the  form  of 
Amy  Morice  might  be  traced,  and  gazed  there 
long  and  earnestly,  then  gliding  on  to  the  win- 
dow, she  threw  open  the  casement. 

The  moon  was  high,  and  dark  clouds  were 
sailing  rapidly  across  the  heavenly  track,  while 
a  low  wind  bore  the  cry  of  the  night  bird  iVoih 
the  lofty  branches  of  an  adjacent  oak,  a  sound 
so  mournful  as  suited  well  with  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  the  sad  complexion 
of  Mary*s  thoughts.  She  listened  anxiously  in 
the  hope  of  Hubert  Morice's  return,  for  she 
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began  to  find  her  solitude  irksome*  As  she 
leaned  upon  the  sill  of  the  window,  the  long 
waving  jessamine  that  grew  luxuriandy  upon 
the  cottage  wall,  found  its  way  into  the  little 
casement,  round  which  it  had  once  been  so  care- 
fully trained.  Mary  Savile  stretched  out  her 
hand,  and  gathered  the  last  remaining  cluster  of 
that  sweet  plant  that  had  as  yet  braved  the  ad- 
vances of  winter,  and  then  once  more  closing 
the  window,  she  took  her  place  at  the  foot,  of 
the  bed.  Half  thoughtfully,  half  mechanically 
she  be^n  to  weave  a  garland  for  the  corpse, 
(such  as  she  had  beheld  Mary  of  Modena  place 
on  the  cold  forehead  of  the  infant,  whose  loss 
she  had  so  deeply  mourned,)  and  to  arrange 
those  flowers  for  the  chill  brow  of  her,  who  had 
planted  and  cherished  the  tree,  on  which  they 
grew ! 

Hours  elapsed  —  all  remained  silent,  except- 
ing the  shrill  whisde  of  the  wind,  or  the  felling 
of  the  logs  upon  the  hearth,  as  they  blazed  and 
crackled,  throwing  up  columns  of  bright  sparks, 
and  producing  a  fitful  light  over  the  whole  room, 
causing  the  shadows  to  assume  &ntastic  forms. 
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and  dance  and  waver  upon  the  walb.  Mary 
Savile's  resolution  had  been  hardly  tried)  and  it 
gave  way  beneath  prolonged  excitement,  and 
bodOy  fatigue.  Having  completed  her  occupa- 
tion, she  rose  to  place  the  garland  upon  the 
temples  of  the  corpse,  but  a  feeling  of  awe, 
amounting  to  terror,  caused  her  to  lay  it  hastily 
on  the  pillow,  and  once  more  resume  her  seat, 
startled  as  she  moved  along,  by  her  own  shadow, 
which  became  more  or  less  vivid,  according  to 
the  fluctuating  light  of  the  fire.  She  listened 
until  the  silence  itself  seemed  audible,  and  then 
she  longed  for  any  sound  that  mi^t  dispel  it 
for  a  moment.  Her  heart  beat,  her  breath 
came  short  and  fast,  and  even  while  despising 
herself  for  entertaining  unreasonable  fears, 
Mary  had  no  power  to  conquer  her  timidity. 
At  this  moment  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  slight  movement  of  the  latch ;  she  started  up, 
she  demanded  who  was  there,  and  the  voice  of 
Hubert  Morice  fell  like  music  on  her  ear.  She 
sprang  forward,  she  unbarred  the  door,  she 
blessed  him  for  returning  to  comfort  her,  and 
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told  him  how  wearily  the  time  had  passed  while 
expecting  his  return. 

Oh  God !  were  not  those  the  words  he  had 
so  often  heard^  from  the  lips  of  another  f  Was 
not  that  the  bound  of  joy^  with  which  he  was 
ever  welcomed?  Was  not  that  the  gentle 
chiding  he  had  expected  for  tarrying  so  long? 
But  still  the  form,  though  lovely,  was  not  that 
of  Amy ;  the  voice,  though  sweet  and  mellow, 
was  not  that  of  his  child ;  and  she^  who  now  so 
warmly  greeted  him,  did  not  cast  herself  upon 
bis  neck,  call  him  by  the  hallowed  name  of 
fiither,  or  cover  his  rough  cheek  with  the  kisses 
of  a  loved  and  only  daughter* 

He  could  not  speak  at  first,  but  he  took  Mary 
Savile's  hand,  and  smiled  upon  her  with  a  kind 
though  mournful  expression.  She  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  as  if  to  pacify  herself  with 
the  assurance  of  his  return,  and  then  she  over- 
powered him  with  questions,  to  which  he  replied 
by  entreating  her  to  be  satisfied  with  the  assur- 
ance that  Lord  Fleming  had  escaped,  for  a  few 
moments  longer,  and  then  he  would  tell  her  all 
he  knew. 
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Morice  then  occupied  himself  in  laying  aside 
the  numerous  weapons  with  which  he  was  laden, 
a  task  in  which  Mary  Savile  did  not  scruple  to 
assist  him.  He  was  her  protector^  her  friend, 
one  to  whom  she  owed  every  thing,  and  her 
heart  warmed  towards  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
her  father  in  truth.  Observing  that  he  was 
cold  and  fatigued,  she  crept  into  the  little 
garden  and  brought  some  fresh  logs  of  wood  to 
pile  upon  the  hearth,  and  even  pressed  him  to 
taste  some  of  the  food  which  the  boy  had  offered 
to  herself.  Hubert  Morice  stood  with  his  arms 
folded,  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  fire  as  if 
riveted  to  the  spot.  He  beheld  her  in  the  garb 
of  his  daughter,  performing  all  those  homely 
offices  which  were  once  the  portion  of  Amy,  he 
listened  to  the  gentle  and  persuasive  accents  in 
which  she  addressed  him,  till  the  delusion  ap* 
peared  complete ;  but  then  the  unhappy  parent 
cast  his  eyes  upon  that  fatal  sight  which  gave 
the  lie,  to  all  these  fond  cheatings  of  the  fimcy, 
till  large  drops  of  agony  stood  upon  his  brow, 
and  he  averted  his  head,  and  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven. 
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Mary  Savile  bad  been  so  engrossed  by  the 
joy  which  his  return  afforded,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  perceived,  or  understood  the 
cause  of  his  ^notion.  Believing  that  the  best 
means  of  tranquillising  his  mind  would  be  to 
turn  his  thoughts  in  another  direction,  she 
sat  down  beside  him,  and  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  a  child,  entreated  that  he  would  now 
satisfy  her  impatience,  by  relating  all  he  knew 
respecting  her  lover.  The  interruption  came 
at  a  happy  moment,  for  the  struggle  in  the  heart 
of  Hubert  Morice  was  at  that  moment  at  its 
height.  He  b^an  his  tale  by  entreating  her 
pardon  for  his  apparent  deception,  his  apparent 
neglect,  which  he  explained  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  Mary  Savile,  who,  indeed, 
felt  so  much  gratitude  towards  her  preserver  at 
this  moment,  that  had  his  justification  been  less 
complete,  she  could  not  have  found  in  her  heart, 
to  upbraid  or  condemn  him.  The  forester  hid 
nothing  from  his  fair  listener,  and  repeated  witli 
due  precision  every  word  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Fleming,  even  though  it 
wounded  him  deeply  to  recapitulate  the  angry 

VOL,  I-  ^ 
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and  taunting  expressions  of  his  young  lord. 
Mary  Savile  listened  with  pride  and  joy,  while 
she  recognised  in  the  conduct  of  her  lover  the 
fulfilment  of  every  noble  opinion  he  had  ex-^ 
pressed^  on  the  last  day  they  were  together,  and 
moreover  she  rejoiced  in  the  thought,  that  the 
course  she  had  pursued  with  regard  to  the 
queen's  signet  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives,, 
and  as  far  as  circumstances  permitted,  was  in  ali 
points  similar  to  that,  which  Walter  had  chosen. 
She  was  not  indeed  without  anxiety  on  his  ac- 
count, but  Hubert  Morice  appeared  convinced 
he  had  escaped,  as  he  found  the  doors  open,  and 
spoke  with  a  man,  who  gave  a  description  of 
one  whom  he  had  met,  which  answered  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  Fleming's  person.  Nor  was 
Mary  so  entirely  absorbed  by  individual  feel- 
ings, as  to  hear  without  profound  interest  the 
affecting  story  of  the  governor  and  his  son,  or 
to  fail  to  commend  the  forester  highly,  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  afiair.  When  his 
narrative  was  concluded,  and  that  she  on  hev 
part  had  given  an  account  of  all  she  had  wit- 
nessed and  undergone,  there  was  a  pause  which 
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lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  was  broken  by 
Morice  inquiring  what  her  intentions  were. 
She  told  bim  that  she  must  seek  the  court  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  they  consulted  together 
upon  the  manner,  in  which  she  should  proceed 
thither* 

"  Whatever  risk  I  may  run,  lady,*'  exclaimed 
the  forester  in  reply  to  some  remark  which  she 
had  made,  in  consideration  of  his  safety,  ^<  I  will 
never  lose  sight  of  you  again,  until  I  know  you 
to  be  in  security ;  for  although  I  trust  you  are 
now  convinced  the  error  was  not  mine,  the  dis- 
tress and  danger  to  which  you  have  been  ex- 
posed, lie  heavy  on  my  conscience.  You  may 
easily  conceive,"  he  added  in  a  mournful  though 
unfaltering  tone,  ^'  that  this  place  can  no  longer 
be  a  home  for  me.  I  must  quit  it  for  ever. 
You  need  repose,  Mistress  Savile,  but  if  we 
remain  here  many  hours,  it  may  be  ill  for 
both  of  us.  When  you  are  sufficiently  rested 
I  will,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,  walk  by  your 
horse's  rein,  as  far  as  the  Royal  Lodge,  whither 
you  intend  proceeding  —  but  it  shall  be  at  the 
hour  you  think  fit." 

Q  2 
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"  Morice,"  she  replied,  "  do  not  let  any  con- 
sideration for  my  wishes,  lead  you  into  danger. 
I  am  ready  to  set  forward  at  any  moment  that 
you  consider  most  prudent  on  all  accounts  — 
this  very  instant  if  necessary/' 

"Not  yet,  not  yet,"  rejoined  the  forester 
sadly. "  I  have  duties  to  perform,  before  I  leave 
this  cottage ;  but  go  in,  lady,"  he  added,  open- 
ing the  door  of  a  small  room  adjoining,  "you 
need  rest,  and  you  have  to  throw  off  that 
homely  dress  before  we  can  proceed.  During 
two  hours  at  least,  you  may  enjoy  the  repose,  of 
which  you  stand  so  greatly  in  need." 

Mary  Savile  obeyed  his  injunctions,  and  passed 

on  into  the  room,  where  she  had  left  the  riding 

dress  in  which  she  had  first  entered  the  cottage. 

Hastily  resuming  it,   she  threw  herself  on  a 

chair  that  was  placed  by  the  window,  in  order 

that  the  light  of  day,  when  it  returned,  might 

prevent  her  sleeping  too  long.     It  was  some 

time   before   she   could  compose   herself,  and 

when  she  did  so  in  some  degree,  her  dreams 

were  so  vivid  and  so  terrible,  as  to  recall  her 

frequently  to  consciousness. 
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CHAP.    XV. 


THE   BURIAL. 


On  waking  from  a  short,  though  profound 
slumber,  into  which  she  had  at  length  fallen ; 
Mary  Savile  found  that  the  day  had  begun  to 
glimmer.  The  birds  were  already  giving  audible 
tokens  of  having  shaken  off  the  sleep  of  night. 
She  started  up,  and  fearful  of  having  exceeded 
the  time  allotted  by  Morice,  she  stepped  cau- 
tiously towards  the  door,  and  opened  it  with 
the  intention  of  inquiring,  whether  the  forester 
were  ready  to  depart.  She  paused  breathless, 
for  a  sight  met  her  eye,  which  she  might  have 
anticipated,  and  yet  for  which  she  was  wholly 
unprepared.  The  door  that  led  into  the  little 
garden  was  opened,  and  by  it  stood  the  boy 
with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  and  grief  and  terror  in 
his  looks,  while  over  the  corpse  of  his  daughter, 
bent  the  broken-hearted  Morice. 

He  fancied  that  no  eye  was  on  him ;  he  be- 

Q  3 
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lieved  that  the  grief,  which  he  would  have 
termed  weakness,  was  unmarked  by  mortal 
being ;  the  stoicism  of  the  man  yielded  before 
the  affliction  of  the  parent,  and  large  tears 
chased  each  other  slowly  down  that  rugged 
cheek,  and  fell  upon  the  unconscious  face,  of 
her  who  caused  them.  He  had  withdrawn  the 
coverlet,  and  continued  long  to  gaze  upon  that 
form  wrapped  in  the  spotless  winding-sheet,  and 
crowned  by  the  wreath  of  living  flowers  which 
Mary  Savile  had  woven.  Long  —  long,  had 
he  stood  there,  with  his  eye  riveted  on  that 
mournful  spectacle,  till  the  awe-struck  boy,  who 
dared  not  stir  a  limb,  was  wearied  by  retaining 
the  same  position,  till  the  clock  proclaimed  the 
departure  of  another  hour,  and  yet  Hubert 
Morice  still  bent,  still  looked,  and  fiincied  the 
hour  had  lasted  but  a  moment. 

Mary  Savile's  movement,  though  slight,  though 
gentle,  attracted  his  attention ;  he  looked  up,  he 
brushed  the  last  tear  from  his  cheek,  and,  ad- 
vancing towards  her :  —  **  Blest,"  he  said,  "  be 
the  hand  that  placed  those  flowers  upon  the 
pillow  of  my  child,  though  she  who  did  so,  knew 
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not,  perhaps,  the  meaning  which  we  give  to  the 
jessamine,  or  reflected  that  Amy  Morice  was 
never  destined  to  wear  that  bridal  wreath!" 
He  paused*  **  Lady,"  he  continued,  "  you 
have  come  too  soon,  though  the  day  is  break- 
ing; I  have  yet  to  perform  the  last  service, 
v^hich  she  will  ever  require  — -  it  will  be  too  sad, 
too  exciting,  for  your  young  heart.^ 

"  Oh  no,  Morice !"  she  exclaimed,  **  let  me 
assist  you;  let  me,  if  I  can,  afford  you  some 
eomfort ;  let  me  benefit  by  a  lesson  which  may 
be  useful  to  both.  I  can  assist  you,"  she  added, 
observing  die  terrified  expression  of  the  boy's 
countenance,  as  Morice  beckoned  to  him  re- 
peatedly ;  ^*  I  will  assist  you  in  bearing  the 
body." 

She  did  so  in  silence;  and  though  deeply 
impressed  by  the  mournful  nature  of  the  oflBce 
she  had  undertaken,  her  hand  did  not  shrink 
from  a  contact  with  those  stone-cold  limbs,  nor 
her  knees  tremble  beneath  the  now  heavyweight, 
of  that  once  light  and  graceful  form. 

How  similar  are  the  changes  which  a  succes- 
sion of  hours  produce  in  the  aspect  of  our  world, 
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to  those  which  a  succession  of  circumstances 
occasion  in  the  destinies  of  that  world's  inhabit- 
ants. Day  breathes  his  last  into  the  arms 
of  evening,  who  survives  but  a  little  space, 
until  midnight  spreads  his  sable  pall  over  the 
remains  of  both  !  But  mysterious,  and  even 
awful,  as  this  hour  of  darkness  may  appear,  when 
uncheered  by  the  influence  of  star  or  planet, 
the  faint  cold  glimmering  of  a  wintry  dawn  is 
more  gloomy,  more  drear,  more  dismal.  The 
dull  pale  monotonous  grey,  of  the  sky,  the  damp 
chill  air,  the  drizzling  mist,  the  inharmonious 
chirping  of  those  birds  who  dare  not  raise  their 
notes  when  the  privileged  songsters  are  abroad, 
—  every  sight  and  every  sound  has  in  it  some- 
thing cold  and  ungenial,  something  that  fills  the 
mind,  with  a  feeling  of  desolation. 

Such  was  the  aspect  of  the  morning,  when 
Hubert  Morice  committed  to  the  earth,  the 
remains  of  his  well-loved  child. 

In  the  centre  of  the  small  garden,  the  ^x>t 
where  she  had  passed  so  many  joyous  hours  of 
childhood  —  where  she  had  wiled  away  so  many 
moments  in  tending  and  rearing  her  little  tre^- 
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sury,  of  plants  — •  where  she  had  first  listened  to 
the  burning  words  of  passion,  and  often  in  after 
days,  resorted  to  weep  and  mourn  alone — there, 
in  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  now  drooping  from 
neglect,  and  withering  from  cold.  Amy  herself, 
the  flower  of  the  forest,  the  fairest  of  them  all,  lay 
like  a  lily  stricken  to  the  earth,  blighted  in  the 
morning  of  her  summer's   day  !     The  lowly 
grave  was  filled  —  the  little  mound  raised  — 
the  father  stood  motionless  with  his  eyes  fixed, 
as  if  still  gazing  on  that  loveliness,  which  the 
damp  earth  was  already  defacing — the  boy  had 
stolen  to  sob  unheard,  within  the  cottage  —  and 
Mary  Savile  knelt  beside  the  grave,  witli  her 
hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  the  tear  of  sym- 
pathy flowing   unrestrained.      Alas !    what  a 
burial  was  that :  no  train  of  village  girls  with 
flowers  to  strew,  and  tears  to  shed,  over  the  early 
tomb  of  a  companion — no  pall  of  spotless  white 
thrown  over  the  coffin  oF  the  departed  —  no 
passing-bell  to  mark  the  flight  of  an  earthly' 
spirit  —  no  blessed  accents  of  religion  to  offer 
consolation,  to  the  mourners. 

Thoughts  like  these,  were  in  the  minds  of 
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those  two  companions,  as  they  remained  side 
by  side,  in  long  unbroken  silence.  Mary  Savile 
lifted  her  head  at  length,  and  beheld  in  the  &r 
horizon,  some  streaks  of  crimson  lights  which 
announced  the  progress,  of  the  sun.  She  rose 
and  placed  her  hand  gently,  on  the  forester's  arm. 

**  Morice,"  she  said,  ^*  we  must  be  going ; 
this  place  is  no  longer  secure ;  they  will  seek 
you  here." 

He  did  not  reply ;  he  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  words  she  spoke. 

**  Morice,"  she  added,  with  generous  artifice, 
for  her  thoughts  were  more  of  him,  than  of  her- 
self at  that  moment,  ^^  should  I  be  found  here, 
my  situation  would  be  indeed  distressing." 

He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  upon  her 
as  if  desirous  to  gather  the  meaning  of  what 
she  said,  and  then  he  passed  his  hand  across 
his  brow.  "  I  will  go  with  you,  lady,"  he 
said,  in  a  broken  tone,  "whither  you  please; 
and  then  I  will  return,  and  die  here." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  buried  his  face,  in  the 
newly-piled   earth.     Mary  Savile  once   more 
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knelt  beside  the  unhappy  man :  she  addressed 
him  in  the  language  of  holy  consolation.  She 
poured  upon  his  wounded  spirit  the  balm  of 
religion;  and  each  word  was  clothed  in  the 
accents  of  fervent  but  humble  piety.  She 
spoke  long  and  calmly;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  imbibed  the  consolation  which  she  was 
oflfering  to  him,  for  her  tears  were  dried,  and 
her  voice  had  borrowed  the  tones  of  hope  — 
while  discoursing  of  mercy  and  forgiveness,  of 
the  merits  of  an  intercessor,  and  the  prospect 
of  meeting  in  a  world  from  whose  bright  portals 
the  weeping  penitent  is  never  driven  back,  on 
whose  glorious  threshold  the  burthen  of  sorrow 
is  laid  down^  and  where  the  songs  of  never- 
ending  joy  echo  through  the  realms  of  space  ! 
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CHAP.  XVI. 


THE    DESERTED    HOMES. 


Those  words  were  not  spoken  in  Yain.  Hubert 
Morioe  rose,  and  tearing  up  a  small  flower  that 
grew  upon  the  sod,  he  placed  it  in  his  bosom ; 
then  turning  towards  Mary  Savile,  he  blessed 
her  repeatedly,  and  followed  her  into  the  cottage. 
His  composure  waa  restored,  and  his  manner 
was  calm,  as  he  bade  the  boy  fiurewell,  and  gave 
him  some  further  orders  as  to  what  he  should 
do  when  they  were  gone;  bidding  him  return 
to  his  parents,  and  carry  with  him  those  things 

• 

which  were  left  in  the  cottage.  He  bestowed 
many  a  trifling  gift,  which  at  any  other  time 
would  have  appeared  enormous  wealth  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  child,  who  now  wept  and 
clung  to  him,  forgetting  all  but  the  grief  of 
separation. 

The  horse  was  led  to  the  door,  and  Hubert 
Morice  placed  his  fair  charge  upon  the  saddle, 
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and  walked  by  her  side  for  a  few  moments 
without  speaking. 

^'  Lady/'  he  then  said,  "  remember  that  no 
service  you  can  ever  demand  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  my  gratitude.  Life  itself  would  be 
but  a  poor  return,  though  that  is  at  your  dis- 
posal — but  words  are  idle  —  " 

He  paused  and  turned  his  head,  for  the  wind>- 
ing  of  the  glade  had  shut  out  the  cottage,  from 
their  view ;  he  retraced  a  few  steps  and  stood 
for  a  moment  gazing  upon  the  spot,  which  had 
been  the  birthplace,  as  it  was  now  the  sepul- 
chre, of  his  joys. 

Just  heaven  !  what  springs  of  unshed  tears 
may  be  contained  in  one  sad  look ;  what  years 
of  anticipated  regret  may  be  compassed  by  one 
farewell  glance  —  when  the  eye  dwells,  for  the 
last  time,  on  the  well  loved  reality,  assisting  the 
heart  to  trace  that  faint  outline,  to  which,  in 
after  days^  it  will  fondly  turn,  amid  the  cherished 
pages  of  memory's  most  sacred  volume ! 

The  forester  did  not  tarry  long,  but,  as  he 
returned  to  his  companion's  side,  she  perceived 
that  the  struggle  was  over,  the  victory  achieved. 
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That  moment  commenced  a  new  era  in  his 
existence ;  the  sweet  episode  of  his  life  was  at  an 
end ;  the  duties  of  a  calling  which  he  had  chosen, 
the  obligations  of  the  domestic  character,  the 
hallowed  ties  of  blood,  —  all  had  ^passed  away. 
No  voice  was  left  to  call  him  husband,  or 
father  —  no  spot  for  him  upon  the  earth's  broad 
waste,  could  now  be  hallowed  by  the  name  of 

home. 

His  feelings  were  not  blunted;  the  happiness 
of  the  fair  girl  beside  him,  and  that  of  her 
lover,  were  now  nearest  his  heart,  but  for  his 
own  fate  Morice  cared  litde.  He  had  known 
the  worst,  he  had  drained  the  cup,  which  was 
destined  to  embitter  every  future  draught ;  he 
he  had  nothing  left  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear,  on 
this  side  the  grave.  Yet  as  the  remnant  of  his 
existence  must  be  occupied,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  that  subject  which,  even  in  happier 
days,  had  excited  no  slight  interest  in  his  mind, 
and  prepared  to  throw  himself  headlong  into 
the  troubled  current,  of  passing  events.  Alas  f 
how  frequently  does  the  empty  phantom 
of  excitement  arise  to  cheat  the  vision,  yet 
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Straining  after  the  vanished  form  of  happi- 
ness! 

The  fiiir  rider  and  her  companion  proceeded 
in  silence,  until  Morice  suddenly  remembered 
to  inform  Mary  Savile  of  the  report  which  he 
had  heard,  that  the  Queen  had  departed  from 
Savernake.  The  authority,  he  said,  was  qnes* 
tionable ;  but,  as  the  event  was  by  no  means 
improbable,  it  was  arranged  that  Mary  should 
alight  a  few  yards,  from  the  entrance  to  the 
royal  lodge,  leaving  Morice  under  a  small  clump 
of  trees,  to  await  her  return,  in  case  of  the 
Queen's  absence. 

Scarcely  knowing  how  to  reckon  on  her  re- 
ception, even  with  the  inferior  members  of  the 
household,  Mary  Savile  mounted  the  stone  steps 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  sought  admittance 
many  times,  before  she  could  even  hear  a  sound 
within  the  walls.  This  did  not,  however,  con- 
vince her  that  the  lodge  was  untenanted;  as 
she  believed,  under  existing  circumstances,  the 
inmates  would,  in  all  probability,  be  tardy  in 
admitting  any  one.  At  length  she  heard  a 
heavy  and  uneven  step  in  the  corridor,  and  im- 
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mediately  after,  a  woman's  voice,  pitched  in  a 
hai'sh  tone,  demanding  the  intruder's  bosinees. 
Mary  Savile  gave  her  name  unhesitatingly,  and^ 
after  being  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  through  the 
interstices  of  the  lock,  the  door  was  unbarred, 
and  she  finally  admitted.  She  did  not  recognise 
the  woman  who  appeared  to  know  her  well,  and 
inquired,  in  a  hurried  tone,  what  had  happened 
that  Mistress  Savile  should  be  here,  when  all 
the  reat  were  gone. 

"  I  have  been  away  since  yesterday  morning, 
my  good  woman,"  replied  Mary,  "and  did  not 
know  that  her  Majes^  had  left  Savemake. 
When  did  her  departure  lake  place,  and  whither 
is  she  gone?" 

The  woman  answered  dryly,  eyeing  her  in- 
quirer with  a  suspicious  glance,  and  saying  it 
'■'   '    she  should  know  mudi  of  such 

lovements. 

ned  the  other,  "  if  you  do  know, 

tell  me,  that  I  may  rejoin  them. 

ive  great  difficulties  to  encounter 

Iress  replied  by  saying  that,  for 
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ail  she  knew,  they  might  be  gone  to  some  of 
their  own  grand  palaces;  certainly  no  one 
thought  of  telKng  her,  pardcolarly  as  they  were 
off  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  be  sure  she  had 
neTer  heard  any  thing  like  it ;  the  Queen  was  at 
supper  when  the  lady  came,  who  would  take  no 
denial,  but  made  her  way  straight  into  the  room 
where  her  majesty  was,  and  persuaded  her  to  set 
off  direcdy.  Mary  Savile's  informer  was  one  of 
those  cross-grained  inconsistent  beings  who 
would  willingly  deprive  others  of  the  advantage 
of  their  communication,  if  they  themselves  could 
withstand  the  temptation  of  displaying  their 
knowledge.  No  sooner  did  Mary  evince  a 
curiosity  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  who 
had  been  thus  zealous  in  her  regard  for  the 
Queen's  safety,  than  the  woman  declared  it  would 
be  impossible  for  her  to  discover  who  every- 
body was^  that  went  and  came.  Mary  Savile 
was  not  slow  in  detecting  the  peculiarity  of  her 
companion's  disposition,  or  in  finding  the  means 
to  learn  all  she  required.  In  a  tone  of  utter 
indifference,  she  remarked  that  it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  for  a  person   in   her  situation   to 
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become  acquainted  with  facts,  which  were  per- 
haps carefully  hidden  from  all  but  those  in 
whom  the  Queen  placed  the  greatest  confidence, 
-^  those  perhaps  who  were  immediately  near  the 
royal  person.  The  woman  could  not  agree 
with  her,  there.  Whether  she  knew  any  thing  of 
what  went  on  or  not,  was  another  question ;  but 
she  supposed  her  husband,  who  was  present  at 
the  very  moment,  who  helped  to  arrange  every 
thing,  who  was  gone  to  London  with  her  ma* 
jesty,  he  at  least  might  i>e  allowed  to  know. 
Was  he  not  the  very  person  who  had  opened 
the  door  when  Mistress  Jane  Dudley  would 
make  her  way  in,  to  tell  her  majesty  there  was 
a  rebellion  in  Marlborough,  and  she  must  fly 
that  very  night.  As  she  spoke,  Mary  Savile 
thanked  her  for  her  trouble  with  a  small  gold 
coin,  and  begged,  if  the  apartments  were  closed, 
that  she  would  unlock  one  of  them.  The 
money  had  purchased  compliance  and  respect, 
the  doors  were  all  open  just  as  they  had  been 
left,  and  the  lady  could  go  into  any  room  she 
pleased,  or  all  of  them. 

Mary  waited  to  hear  nothing  more,  but  has- 
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tening  up  stairs,  she  found  herself  in  the  gallery, 
and  paused  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  parted 
from  Walter  Fleming.  Her  first  impulse  was 
to  look  out  from  the  window,  where,  but  a 
short  time  ago,  the  scene  was  bright,  the  sky 
clear,  the  air  genial ;  now,  the  trees  were  nearly 
stripped  of  their  foliage^  and  at  every  fresh 
blast  of  a  cutting  wind,  the  remaining  leaves 
dropped  from  their  branches,  with  a  melancholy 
sound.  She  hurried  on  into  her  own  apartment, 
whence  the  care  of  her  attendant,  or  of  some 
friend,  had  carried  away  every  object  of  value. 
Value— -what  a  questionable  meaning  does  that 
word  convey.  On  the  floor  lay  a  small  green 
plume,  which  Walter  Fleming  had  plucked 
from  his  hat  one  morning  that  the  court  rode 
in  the  forest,  when  she  rallied  him  playfully,  on 
thus  boldly  displaying  the  colours  of  hope, — 
and  he,  how  had  he  replied,  by  placing  the 
feathers  in  Mary's  hand,  and  bidding  her  invest 
him  with  the  right  to  wear  it,  by  restoring  the 
plume.  Oh  I  that  was  a  happy  time,  and  she 
was  in  a  bright  and  joyous  mood,  when  de- 
claring that  Hope  was  too  dear  to  part  with, 
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she  placed  the  feathers  on  the  head-piece  of  her 
jennet,  and  had  kept  them  ever  since;  they 
had  been  left  behind  —  they  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  upon  the  floor  — -  they  were  of  no  value 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  cared  for  other 
things.  Mary  Savile  tore  the  sable  plume  from 
her  own  hat,  and  replaced  it  by  the  one  she 
had  found,  then  passing  through  several  room?, 
she  entered  the  small  closet,  where  Mary  of 
Modena  usually  passed  tlie  morning.  Here 
she  found  many  things  which  she  knew  the 
Queen  held  dear,  antiquarian  relics  from  her 
native  country,  and  cabinet  pictures  of  some 
celebrity ;  but  the  ponderous  crucifix  which  had 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  room,  was  gone^  and 
Mary  Savile  recognised  in  this  little  incident  a 
trait  of  the  Queen's  character. 

She  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  place  where 
she  had  passed  many  a  happy  hour,  where  she 
had  listened  to  the  voice  that  was  most  dear, 
and  gazed  upon  the  form  she  loved ;  now  she 
stood  there  alone,  and  her  light  step  sounded 
along  the  gallery,  for  all  else  was  silent. 

How  hardly  can  we  recognise  the  scene  that 
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ve  remember  rich  in  all  the  glowing  charms- 
of  summer,  crowned  with  verdure,  and  bathed 
in  sunshine,  while  song  and  fragrance  pervade 
the  air, — how  hardly  can  we  recognise  that 
scene,  when  revisited  beneadi  the  influence 
of  a  lowering  sky,  when  melody  and  perfume 
have  subsided  before  the  chilling  blast  of  winter, 
and  every  beauty  on  which  the  eye  once  fondly 
dwelt,  has  sunk  into  decay.  There  is  another 
contrast,  more  wide,  more  sad  —  to  stand  alone 
upon  the  spot  sanctified  by  the  remembrance 
of  that  being  in  whom  every  hope  is  centered, 
yet  even  that  solitude  is  preferable  to  the  society 
of  another.  When  alone,  we  give  the  rein  to 
memory,  and  she  carries  us  fleetly  back  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  past ;  when  another  is  at 
our  side,  we  strive  to  check  her  impetuosity, 
lest  our  weakness  be  betrayed.  Yet  oh  !  how 
often  do  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  yield  — 
how  often,  while  dull  cold  words  fall  unheeded 
on  the  ear,  do  the  well-loved  tones  of  another 
voice  appear  to  echo  back  the  words  on  which 
we  hung  enraptured  there,  and  while  the  eye 
falls  carelessly  upon  the  form  beside  us,  we  smile 
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as  we  think  upon  another,  whose  favour  is  en- 
graven on  the  heart  I 

Blest  be  the  power  that  invested  thought  with 
speed,  which  laughs  the  lightning  to  scorn; 
with  freedom  —  before  which  the  mountain  air 
seems  shackled,  and  yet  made  it  all  our  own,  to 
express  —  to  confide  —  to  withhold ! 

How  does,  thought,  that  rapid  messenger  of 
the  mind,  mock  the  lagging  pace  of  words  !  for 
Mary  Savile  stood  there  but  a  moment,  and  yet 
every  idea  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind, 
which  has  taken  so  long  to  convey.  Then  re* 
membering  that  the  forester  awaited  her,  she 
hastened  down  the  stairs,  put  another  piece  of 
money  into  the  woman's  hand,  recommending 
her  to  be  carefhl  of  every  thing  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  her,  and  then  crossing  the  turf,  she 
rejoined  Morice. 
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The  forest  ground,  the  forest  ground,  *t  is  there  my  days  1  'd  pass. 
And  thence  to  HeaTen  my  soul  should  spring,  like  skylark  from  the  grast 
The  sights  are  pleasant  to  mine  eye,  the  sounds  unto  mine  ear, 
As  each  rich  season  passes  by,  in  all  the  raried  year  ; 
All  speaking  with  a  mystic  ▼oice,  if  rightly  understood, — 
Oh  !  make  me  but  a  Forester  in  some  old  shady  wood ! 

I  loTe  the  sunshine  through  the  trees,  gilding  their  ancient  stems ; 
The  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  leaves  more  beautiful  than  gems  ; 
The  flowers  that  hand  in  hand  come  on,  sweet  maidens  of  the  Spring  \ 
The  Taried  hues  of  every  plume  in  Time's  own  radiant  wing ; 
The  rosy  mom,  the  bright  mid-day,  and  evening's  golden  flood, 
Lighting  the  lonely  Forester,  home  wending  through  the  wood. 
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THE   FORESTER. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   MEETING. 


It  was  a  fine  bright  frosty  morning, — Novem- 
ber had  forgotten  to  be  churlish,  and  his  gloomy 
countenance  was  enlivened  with  a  smile  of  good 
humour  that  cancelled  all  his  usual  morose- 
ness.  There  was  an  air  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervaded  everything ;  the  peasant's  heavy  foot- 
step seemed  lighter  than  common,  the  song  that 
he  whistled  was  in  a  merrier  key,  and  the  red- 
breast, who  answered  him  from  a  neighbouring 
bough,  plumed  his  scarlet  feathers,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  double  consequence,  as  if  the  day  were 
all  his  own.  The  well-loved  sun,  though  too 
fiir  distant  to  hold  immediate  communion  witli 
the  earth,  as  in  more  genial  days,  sent  bright 
and  cheering  messages  from  afar,  which  dried 
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the  dewy  tears  upon  the  face  of  nature ;  and  the 
air  was  so  clear,  that  every  object  stood  de- 
tached from  the  bright  blue  sky. 

It  was  on  such  a  morning,  in  the  litde  villi^ 
of  Wolverton,  that  two  travellers  pulled  up 
their  tired  horses,  before  the  door  of  the  only 
inn  that  could  be  found  for  many  miles  round. 
It  was  a  rustic  dwelling,  which  would  scarcdy 
come  under  the  modern  denomination  of  an 
hotel,  but  a  cleaner,  tidier  abode  could  scarcdy 
be  met  with,  although  the  roof  was  thatched, 
and  the  walls  and  porch  covered  with  unpre- 
tending creepers.  Alive  as  the  whole  world 
seemed  on  this  bright  morning,  there  was  more 
than  usual  bustle  and  commotion  within  the 
walls  of  the  Robin  Hood ;  and  when  mine  host 
made  his  appearance  at  the  door,  with  a  good 
humoured  countenance,  which  was  the  very  fac- 
simile of  the  weather,  he  regretted  exceedingly 
that  he  had  not  a  room  to  o£fer  to  the  new 
comers,  nor  even  one  vacant  stall  for  the  horses. 

*^  But,  my  friend,"  observed  the  elder  of  the 
travellers,  "  this  lady  is  sorely  fatigued,  and 
would  be  content  with  the  smallest  chamber 
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whidi  your  boose  affords^  to  rest,  whil^  ahe 
partakes  of  yoor  hoipitali^." 

^  You  cannot  doubt  my  will  to  please  the 
lady,  good  sir/'  replied  the  host,  rubbing  his 
hands  together  while  he  spoke,  ^  or  my  sorrow 
at  this  unexpected  accident,  as  I  may  call  it 
The  lai^  room,  to  be  sure,  is  open  to  any  one 
that  chooses,  though  it  is  well  nigh  filled  al- 
ready; and  I  think  my  young  mistress  would 
not  be  best  pleased  with  the  company/' 

^  But,"  exclaimed  a  sweet,  though  feeble 
▼oioe,  *^  have  you  no  apartment  rcfBerved  for 
your  own  &mily,  where  you  would  admit  me  ? 
I  have  ridden  many  miles  this  morning,  and 
am  wearied,  and  the  cold  has  numbed  my 
limbs,  for  I  am  not  used  to  be  abroad  so  early. 
An  hour's  rest  would  enable  me  to  proceed  on 
my  journey/' 

**  Lord  love  you  ! "  returned  mine  host,  "  you 
should  be  welcome  to  the  whole  house,  and 
every  room  in  it;  but  now  1 11  tell  you  how  it 
is,  for  fear  you  should  think  me  a  surly  old 
fellow.  The  large  room,  as  I  tell  you,  Is  full  of 
a  set  of  rioters,  I  may  call  them— and  I  be- 
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lieve  they  're  nothing  better,  (the  landlord  of 
the  Robin  Hood  spoke  in  a  confidential  tone,) 
and  I  would  n't  let  one  of  my  own  daughters 
go  in  while  they  were  there^  for  a  trifle.  There's 
the  kitchen  full  of  nothing  better;  and  my 
wife's  given  up  her  own  little  room  to  the 
gentleman  who  passed  the  night  here,  to  have 
his  break&st  in.  He  came  quite  late^  and 
wished  for  a  lodging  as  much  as  you;  and 
when  I  told  him  there  was  not  a  chink  nor  a 
comer,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  sTe^  in  a  loft. 
And  my  wife,  when  she  saw  him,  said  it  was  a 
shame  for  such  as  he  to  be  treated  in  that  way; 
and  so,  whilst  the  good  soul 's  gone  to  marked 
she  bade  him  make  himself  quite  at  home^  in 
our  parlour." 

"  I  can  go  no  further,  Hubert,"  exdairoed 
the  girl,  turning  towards  her  companion ;  **  I 
am  too  faint  to  sit  my  horse." 

The  person  she  addifessed  sprang  from  his 
saddle^  and  lifting  her  gently  to  the  ground, 
placed  her  within  the  porch  of  the  inn*  Then, 
turning  to  the  landlord,  who  began  to  look 
alarmed,  -^  **  Let  me  entreat  you,"  he  said, 
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*'  to  admit  us  to  the  room  of  which  you  speak; 
the  lady  is  ill,  —  and  in  another  moment  those 
noisy  guests  of  yours  will  be  crowding  round  us." 

'*  I  '11  go  and  speak  to  the  gentleman  my- 
self, if  you  will  but  wait  a  moment,"  replied 
the  host,  not  a  litde  perplexed,  ^*  but  I  pro- 
mised not  to  let  a  soul  into  that  room.'' 

Saying  this,  he  opened  a  door  at  the  ^id  of 
the  passage,  and  disappeared.  On  his  return 
he  found  the  two  companions  apparently  much 
embarrassed,  by  the  society  of  a  third  and  fourth, 
from  the  large  room ;  but  without  taking  any 
notice  of  them,  he  informed  the  young  lady 
that  the  room  was  at  her  disposal.  She  rose 
as  quickly  as  she  was  able,  and  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  her  protector,  followed  the  landlord  into 
a  small  apartment,  which  opened  on  a  garden. 
Mine  host  threw  logd  innumerable  upon  the 
hearth,  that  was  already  blazing,  and  after  in-^ 
stalling  his  fair  guest  in  the  landlady's  favourite 
settee,  proceeded  to  entreat  her  pardon,  for 
his  apparent  want  of  courtesy. 

^*  As  it  is,  my  dear  mistress,"  he  said,  ^  I  *ve 
broken  my  word  to  the  gentleman ;    for  he 
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seemed  mighty  particblar  about  not  being  seen. 
But  I  'm  sure,  from  bis  appearance,  he  'd  rather 
have  a  lodging  in  the  lane  yonder,  than  that  yoa 
should  be  denied.  Now,  however,  I  must  go 
and  tell  him  how  and  why  it  aU  is ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt  I  shall  find  him  in  the  stable  with  hi» 
horse,  as  he  takes  such  care  of;  and  if  I  knew 
what  you  'd  be  likely  to  have,  I  could  step  into 
the  kitchen  as  I  passed.'* 

The  lady,  rather  wearied  by  his  loquacity, 
interrupted  him  with  her  thanks ;  and  bidding^ 
her  fellow-traveller  procure  some  refreshment, 
Untreated  that  he  would  not  remain  absent  a; 
moment  longer  thui  was  necessai^.  The  lnan'» 
manner  partook  of  mingled  respect  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  perceiving,  by  the  returning  colour 
in  her  cheek,  that  his  fair  charge  was  already 
recovering,  he  followed  the  landlord  out  of  the 
room,  to  obey  her  commands. 

The  sun  was  fiill  upon  the  window,  which 
opened  to  the  ground ;  and  the  garden  of  the 
Robin  Hood  was  gay  in  its  winter  livery  of 
evergreens ;  amongst  which  shone  pre-eminently 
the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  holly,  .with  their 
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cluster  of  scarlet  berries ;   the  Christinas  rose 
also,    the   Michaelmas  daisy,   and   the  winter 
aeonite,   low  as  they  may  rank   in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  florist,   helped  not  a  little   to 
enliven  the  neat  trim  borders.     A  smaU  path 
ran  down  the  middle  of  this  little  demesne  to  a 
meadow  beyond,  conmiunicating  therewith  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  a  run- 
ning stream,  which  skirted  the  garden.   On  one 
side  was  a  root-house,  containing  a  mildewed 
table  and  a  few  chairs,  which  the  landlady  of 
the  Ilobin  Hood  bad  long  ago  abandoned  in 
deq^r,  to  the  persevering  invasions  of  every 
tribe  of  insect     Answering  to  this  edifice  was 

an  antiquated  sun-dial,  with  some  half-effaced 
sculpture  on  the  pedestal,  which  the  misguided 
artist  had  intended  to  represent  the  Hunt  of 
GUydoa;  but  mine  host  was  resolved  that 
the  scene  should  be  laid  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
and  he  converted  Meleager  and  his  Scyrian 
princess  into  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
without  permitting  a  doubt  to  be  thrown  on 
theii*  identity. 
On  this  limited,  but  liot  unpicturesque  scene, 
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did  Mary  Savile  gaze,  while  awaiting  the  fb* 
Tester's  return,  until,  feeling  the  air  of  the 
host's  small  room  oppressive,  she  went  slowly 
out  into  the  garden,  and  advanced  towards  the 
dial ;  it  was  a  sheltered  spot,  and  she  remained 
there  for  some  moments,  with  her  eye  rating 
languidly  on  the  inscription^  —  ^  /  im/y  wunt 
the  hours  that  are  serene.** 

The  young  heart  that  is  still  nnobscured  by 
sorrow,  in  whose  bright  atmosphere  the  clouds 
of  dbtress  and  doubt  have  not  yet  gathered, 
counts  on  the  morrow  as  well  as  to-day,  and 
even  while  conscious  that  a  gloomier  season  must 
eventually  come,  perceives  no  symptom  of  its 
near  approach.  Thus  the  habitant  of  some 
southern  clime  reckons,  with  proud  security, 
upon  the  repetition  of  a  day  of  cloudless  glory ; 
while  he  who  lives  within  the  influence  of  an 
everchanging  sky,  watches  with  fond  regret  the 
fading  of  every  cherished  ray,  nor  dares  to  be- 
lieve that  the  morrow  will  emulate  the  splendour 
of  its  predecessors. 

The  distress  which  had  of  late  accumulated 
in  the  fate  of  Mary  Savile,  caused  her  to  be  mis* 
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trmtful  of  the  fiitur^,  and  made  her  tremble 
kstamomentof  calm,  (though  notof  sunshme) 
such  as  the  present*  should  be  followed  by  some 
deeper  gloom  —  some  darker  storm.  Alas  !  she 
b^an  to  consider  how  many  hours  of  her  life 
could  be  reckoned  on  die  dial  of  her  heart,  and 
her  better  self  replied  to  a  thought  that  verged 
upon  a  murmur.  The  hours  of  childhood,  the 
hours  of  sweet  companionship  with  the  Queen 
«he  loved,  and  every  hour  that  she  had  ever 
passed  in  the  society  of  Walter  Fleming. 

How  small,  then,  was  the  proportion  of  those 
hours  during  which  the  dial  remained  blank  — 
how  few  those  that  were  not  numbered  by  the 
rays  of  happiness.  Whatever  feelings  might  have 
dictated  those  words,  in  Mary  Savile's  mind  the 
inscription  had  wrought  a  good  work.  She 
lifted  her  head,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
turning to  the  house,  but  at  that  moment 
she  perceived  the  figure  of  a  man  crossing 
the  meadow:  the  eifect  upon  her  was  strange. 
She  could  not  breathe  —  she  could  not  move  — 
she  dared  not  think,  lest  fimcy  should  have 
tiieated  her;  the  form  advanced-* paused  upon 
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the  bridge  —  the  light  was  full  upaa  his  featlu*es« 
and  she  —  she  was  once  moie  clasped  to  the 
fond  heart  of  Walter  Fleming. 

Oh,  what  are  words  —  cold,  hollow,  unmean^ 
ing  words  —  to  pourtray  the  rapture  of  such 
a  moment?  What  that  the  richest  eloquence 
of  mortal  man  ever  breathed  upon  the  ear, 
could  shadow  forth  the  faintest  semblance  of 
that  joy  ?  No :  eloquence  may  recall  the  mei> 
mory,  may  assist  the  imagination,  may  lead  the 
mind  back  upon  the  way  of  retrospection,  or 
forward  on  the  path  of  hope ;  but  of  itself,  its 
unassisted  self,  it  has  no  power  to  rouse  thosd 
sweet  echoes  which  lie  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  heart ! 

Blessed  moment,  which  consigned  doubt, 
fear,  and  sorrow  to  oblivion,  and  restored  every 
thought  and  every  feeling,  to  undivided  (even 
though  transient)  joy.  Sweet  as  the  meeting 
must  ever  be,  between  two  hearts  that  fondly 
love,  how  does  the  happiness  of  those  whose 
separation  has  been  liable  to  few  vicissitudes, 
fade  before  the  ecstasy  of  a  reunion,  when  the 
stern   frowns  of  danger,   or  the  visitation   of 
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sorrow,  has  served  to  fathom  the  depths  of  afFec- 
tion. 

No  word,  excepting  the  fondly  whispered 
name  of  each  had  passed  the  lover's  lips,  until 
they  re-entered  the  house,  and  dien  Mary 
Savile  told  Lord  Fleming  in  a  few  brief  words 
whither  she  was  going,  and  how  and  why  she 
was  there,  reserving  every  detail  for  a  future 
period,  particularly  as  the  door  at  that  moment 
opened,  and  Hubert  Morice  entered,  followed 
by  the  landlord  They  had  divided  between 
them  the  task  of  carrying  the  required  refresh- 
ment, as  the  forester  easily  mad^  mine  host  com- 
prehend, that  his  £yr  guest  wished  to  remain 
unseen,  and  unknown  .  The  surprise  of  the  two 
men  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  though  that  of 
Hubert  Morice  quickly  subsided  into  pleasure. 
But  thie  clean  delft  platters  in  the  landlord's 
hands  ran  no  small  risk,  as  he  beheld  his 
two  gufssts  standing  side  by  side,  and  hand 
in  handy  conversing  in  the  most  confidential 
manner* 

. "  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly,  my  friend," 
exclaimed  Lord  Fleming,  advancing  a  few  steps, 
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^*not  only  for  your  kindness  tomyself,  but  to 
one  I  love  &r  better — you  have  indeed  given 
us  both  reason  to  remember  the  Robin  Hood, 
and  its  hospitable  owners/' 

^^  Indeed,  indeed,  my  good  sir,''  replied  the 
landlord,  who  had  scarcely  recovered  his  asto- 
nishment, and  was  overpowered  with  delight, 
both  at  the  incident  itself,  (for  he  dearly  loved 
an  incident)  and  the  condescending  manner  in 
which  the  strange  gentleman  spoke,  *^  indeed  I 
am  mighty  glad  you  did  n't  take  ill  my  showing 
the  lady  into  the  parlour ;  but  it  would  have 
broken  your  heart  to  have  seen  her  half  an  hour 
ago."  And  thereupon  the  good  man  began  a 
long  and  detailed  account  of  all  the  extra  luxu- 
ries which  the  Robin  Hood  afibrded,  together 
with  his  regret  that  the  landlady  should  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  his  belief  that  the  gentleman 
would  like  a  small  flagon  of  good  canary,  of 
which  he  reserved  a  store  in  the  comer  of  his 
cellar  for  people  of  quality,  that  knew  what 
good  wine  was,  and  drank  it  at  their  own  tables. 
Concluding  with  a  nod  and  wink)  which  were 
intended  as  promises  of  secrecy  and  discretion, 
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be  quitted  the  room  in  all  the  pride  of  a  newly 
bestowed  confidence.  The  good  nian  had  settled 
the  whole  thing  in  his  head  already,  though  he 
thought  the  lady  might  as  well  have  spoken  out 
to  him  at  once,  for  he  would  always  do  his  best 
to  befriend  true  love,  though  to  be  sure  she 
could  not  tell  that.  AU  this  he  repeated  to  the 
landlady  of  the  Robin  Hood,  on  her  return, 
winding  up  the  whole  by  saying,  it  was  only 
cruel  of  parents  to  try  and  prevent  a  marriage, 
when  there  was  love  on  both  sides,  and  it  was 
generally  useless,  for  young  people  had  wits  as 
well  as  their  elders,  and  could  find  their  way 
out  of  the  house,  for  all  the  watching  in  the 
world. 

The  landlord  having  thus  satisfied  himself 
with  his  own  interpretations,  left  the  room  to 
issue  the  necessary  commands.  The  forester 
stood  in  silence  for  a  few  mon^ents,  and  finding 
that  Lord  Fleming  did  not  even  appear  to  be 
aware  of  his  presence,  he  retreated  towards  the 
door. 

"  Stay,  Morice,"  exclaimed  Mary  Savile. 
«  God  forbid  that  in  the  first  moment  of  return- 
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ing  happiness  I  should  be  unmiadful  of  you. 
Walter/'  she  oontinuedy  turning  to  her  lover, 
**  you  have  not  yet  spoken  to  Hubert  Morice/' 

^'  N0|  Mary,"  he  replied,  <<  I  am  at  a  loss 
how  to  address  a  man  in  whom  I  have  been 
so  utterly  deceived." 

The  forester  made  no  answer,  but  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

**  Speak  to  him,  dear  Walter,''  added  Mary 
Savile  in  a  low  tone,  but  Lord  Fleming  was 
still  silent,  and  she  once  more  turned  to  Morioe^ 
*<  I  will  thank  you,  then,"  she  said  with  some 
emotion,  **  in  the  name  of  Lord  Fleming,  for  the 
care,  the  tender  watchful  care  you  have  bestowed 
on  his  aflfianced  wife ;  I  will  thank  you,  Hubert 
Morice,  in  his  name,  for  saving  my  life  at  the 
peril  of  your  own ;  for  having  soothed  me  when 
overcome  by  fatigue  and  distress,  and  for  having 
conducted  me  on  the  way  where  all  my  sorrows 
appear  to  end." 

Walter  Fleming  could  not  withstand  the  ap* 
P^lliig  glance  with  which  she  concluded;  he 
crossed  the  room  and  extended  his  hand,  to 
Morice. 
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<^  I  did  not  know,''  he  said,  ^^  how  deeply  I 
W88  indebted  to  yon ;  but  you  will  hot  find  me 
ungrateful  for  such  benefits  as  these,  however 
severely  I  may  condemn  your  conduct  in  other 
respects." 

"  Lord  Fleming,"  replied  the  forester,  "  per- 
haps when  you  have  heard  all,  you  may  con- 
demn all.  I  thank  you,  however,  for  speaking 
to  me  once  more,  in  a  voipe  I  scarcely  ever 
hc^>ed  to  hear  again.  The  deed  is  done,  the 
step  is  taken,  and  if  the  sweet  persuasions  of 
Mistress  Savile  have  failed  in  changing  my  de* 
termination,  there  is  no  other  power  that  could 
force  me  to  do  so.  I  well  know  that  in  your 
eyes  I  am  a  rebel  and  a  traitor ;  but  I  will 
neither  pause  nor  turn  back.  A  price  is  at  this 
moment  set  upon  my  head ;  but  misfortune,  by 
robbing  life  of  happiness,  has  made  me  careless. 
I  have  nothing  left  to  live  for,  excepting  the 
hope  of  one  day  seeing  my  country  free,  and 
you  happy.  Heaven  bless  you^  Mistress 
Mary^"  he  continued,  advancing  a  few  steps, 
and  gazing  upon  her  with  tender  but  mournful 
interest,  '^  and  reward  you  for  the  comfort  you 
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have  bestowed  on  me.  I  think  I  could  be 
happy  to  know  you  were  so.''  He  paused 
abruptly,  tlien  saluting  her  with  respect,  Hubert 
Morice  left  the  room. 

Long,  eager,  varied,  and  deeply  interesting 
was  the  conversation  which  now  ensued  between 
Fleming  and  his  betrothed,  in  which  she  laid 
before  him  every  incident  that  had  occurred 
since  the  day  of  their  separation.  Every  word 
that  Jane  Dudley  had  uttered  was  repeated, 
with  a  precision  that  would  luive  been  sur- 
prising under  any  other  circumstances.  She 
also  gave  a  fiiithful  relation  of  her  interview 
with  James,  and  that  part  of  the-  conversation 
with  the  Queen  which  had  no  reference  to 
Lord  Churchill ;  for  Mary  Savile  considered 
her  own  thoughts  as  the  property  of  Walter 
Fleming;  but  the  secrets  of  another  were  not 
hers  to  bestow,  and  she  guarded  them  as  care- 
fully from  him,  as  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  therefore  merely  intimated  having  been 
entrusted  with  a  mission,  requesting  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  neither  inquire  into  the 
name  of  the  person,  or  the  substance  of  the 
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errancL  Walter  complied  without  a  murmur^ 
ibr  no  petty  suspicion  obscured  the  confidence^ 
the  implicit  confidence  he  placed  in  her,  he 
loved.  All  beside  she  told  him,  softening  as 
she  did  so  every  expression  that  Hubert  Morice 
made  use  of,  which  she  believed  likely  to  raise 
bis  lord's  anger,  and  dwelling  long  upon  his 
courage,  his  kindness,  and  his  deep  distress. 
Telling  her  tale  with  truth,  speaking  of  herself 
with  humility,  and  of  others  with  indulgence, 
and,  as  she  did  so,  rbing  every  moment  in  the 
estimation  of  her  lover,  even  though  be  blamed 
her  as  she  concluded.  He  blamed  her  for 
having  consented  to  the  proposition  of  Hubert 
Morice,  even  while  he  thanked  her ;  and  Maiy 
Savile  listened  to  that  gentle  chiding  in  silent 
patience,  and  loved  and  honoured  him  the 
more.  But  he  praised  her  too,  as  he  heard  how 
she  had  withstood  menace  and  intimidation, 
and  endured  both  pain  and  terror  in  retaining 
the  signet  which  the  Queen  had  placed  upon 
her  finger.  It  would  be  needless  to  attempt 
the  description  of  those  feelings  which  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when,  with  a  glowing 
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cheeky  Mary  Savile  painted  in  vivid  ooloui*8,  tbe 
dangei's,  and  the  horrors  of  her  situation,  and 
it  required  all  her  gentle  reasoning  to  subdue 
his  anger  at  the  thought  that  Morice  (though 
unwillingly,)  had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  dis- 
tress. The  regard  which  she  evinced  for  the 
forester  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  Walter  Fle- 
ming, inconsistent  with  her  ardent  zeal  in  the 
royal  cause,  but  her  tender  eloquence  dispelled 
such  thoughts,  when  she  spoke  of  Hubert 
Morice  as  one  to  whom  she  owed  safety  and 
life,  and  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  ties  of 
association,  gratitude,  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
companionship  in  danger  and  in  sorrow. 

Long  did  the  lovers  converse  on  every  subject 
connected  with  their  mutual  interests ;  but  to 
Mary'ft  deep  sorrow  she  found  that  Fleming's 
opinions,  with  regard  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
King,  were,  in  reality  not  very  dissimilar,  from 
those  of  Morice. 

^*  But  that,  Mary,''  he  continued,  ^*  can  have 
no  influence  on  my  conduct,  or  change  in  any 
way  the  obligation  I  am  under,  to  fulfil  my 
duty*     There  is  but  one  line  for  me  to  pursue, 
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I  ^all  seek  the  King's  presence,  disavow  all 
share  in  the  transaction  of  the  Marlborough 
rising,  and  at  the  same  time  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  injustice  of  my  former  imprison- 
ment. But  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  my  be- 
loved," he  added,  pressing  the  hand  that  had 
lain  so  long  in  his,  **  I  will  not  hide  from  you 
that  I  foresee  my  destination." 

Mary  Savile  looked  up  hastily,  and  the 
question  she  would  have  put,  w^  written  on  her 
countenance. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  continued  Fleming.  "  My 
name  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  tool  for  the 
seditious ;  appearances  are  against  me,  and  even 
should  the  King  in  his  heart  acquit  me  of 
disloyalty,  he  will  gladly  seize  upon  a  pretext 
so  plausible  for  continuing  my  imprisonment. 
My  destination  will  be  the  Tower  —  and  you, 
my  love,"  he  again  resumed,  for  Lord  Fleming 
spoke  at  intervals,  watching  the  e£fect  his  words 
produced  upon  his  fair  listener ;  **  you,  my  love, 
my  sweet  Mary,  you  I  fear  will  be  doubted  — 
will  be  censured.  Jane  Dudley  will  be  at  hand 
to   vi«t  her   hatred  for  me>  upon  your  head. 
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Those  you  love,  she  said,  shall  be  suspected  and 
disgraced.  I  pain  you,  Mary,  but  it  is  better 
that  we  should  look  our  future  in  the  face, 
and  strengthen  each  other  while  we  are  yet 
together." 

"  Oh,  Walter,  Walter  I "  cried  the  agitated 
girl,  '<  have  we  then  only  met,  to  make  another 
parting  more  bitter.  Can  you  devise  no  plan^ 
think  of  no  means  to  avert  so  sad  a  fate  ?  " 

"  Mary,*'  replied  her  lover,  "  we  might 
secure  our  own  safety  by  flight ;  we  might  seek 
refuge  in  some  happier  country,  from  a  situation 
so  distressing,  so  peculiar  as  ours,  where  we  are 
doomed  to  be  suspected  by  those  to  whose 
cause  we  are  attached.  But  you,  I  know,  would 
never  turn  yourself^  or  lead  him  you  love, 
from  that  path  of  duty  which,  alas  I  appears 
the  only  one  we  are  permitted  to   tread   in 


common." 


Mary  Savile  did  not  speak,  but  she  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  withdrawing  her  hand,  passed 
it  rapidly  before  her  eyes.  ''  Oh  Walter, 
Walter,"  she  said  at  length,  <<  had  I  listened 
to  you  earlieri  had  I  sooner  followed  your  sug- 
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gestions  and  the  dictates  of  mj  own  heart,  at 
least  I  might  now  have  laid  a  better  claim  to 
the  privilege  of  sharing  your  destiny,  under  all 
its.  changes/' 

Lord  Fleming  raised  his  head  eagerly,  and 
gazed  upon  her  with  an  altered,  a  brightened 
expression ;  it  seemed  like  the  expression  of  a 
passing,  a  precious  thought,  one  he  did  not  dare 
to  cherish,  lest  when  condemned  to  part  with 
so  fiur  a  hope,  the  loss  would  be  too  hard  to 
bear.  But  Mary  Savile  read  that  look,  —  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  she  stood  by  the  open 
window,  and  raising  her  hand  eagerly,  she 
plucked  some  flowers  that  were  clustering 
round  the  casement,  placed  them  in  her 
bosom,  and  then  flung  them  hastily  upon  the 
ground. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  when  she  turned 
towards  her  companion,  her  cheek  was  no  longer 
pale. 

'^  Walter,"  she  said,  in  a  low  but  clear  tone, 
^*  in  happier  days  you  were  the  suitor,  and  I 
wilful,  and  hard  to  be  persuaded ;  but  time  has 
changed  our  relation,  as  well  as  our  prospects. 
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Generosity  forbids  you  now  to  urge  the  com- 
pletion of  my  promise.  Walter,  dear  Walter  I " 
she  continued,  while  the  warm  blood  mounted 
to  her  forehead,  '*  let  us  not  seek  the  royal 
presence,  until  you  can  address  me  by  a  name 
that  will  proclaim  my  right  to  share  even  in 
your  sorrows  !  *' 
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CHAP.    II. 


THE    BRIDAL. 


Amid  the  calm  and  peaceful  vales  in  which  the 
picturesque  and  fertile  county  of  Buckingham 
abounds,  there  is  none  more  calm,  more  culti- 
vated, more  beautiful,  than  that  of  Wolverton, 
to  which   the  partiality  of  its«  inhabitants  has 
given  the  title  of  the  Happy  Valley.     The  vil- 
lage, which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  highest 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  consisted,  in  the  days 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  of  a  small  sloping 
street  of  neatly  thatched  cottages,  which,  with 
their  rustic  porches,  and  well-kept  gardens,  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  the  few  travellers  who 
passed  that  way.     On  the  higher  ground  stood 
the  manor  house  and  rectory,  for  the  aged  pas- 
tor of  the  happy  valley  was  also  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  possessor  of  the  sweet  and  peaceful 
abode,  which   formed  the  principal  ornament 
and  pride  of  Wolverton.     The  side-front  of  the 
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grejr-flinted,andca8anented  building,  presented 
itself  to  the  village,  above  a  low  wall,  over 
which  the  ivy  had  spread  its  tapestry  of  ver- 
dure, and  to  whose  summit  climbed  those  few 
but  welcome  flowers,  sufficiently  hardy  by  na- 
ture to  brave  the  chill  mornings  and  frosty 
nights,  which  were  now  marking  the  advance  of 
winter. 

.  There  is  something  pleasing  and  genial  to 
the  passing  eye  in  such  glimpses  of  a  garden, 
credentials,  as  it  were,  of  hidden  beauty  —  like 
some  stray  word,  some  casual  observation,  be* 
tokening  the  treasures  of  a  mind,  whose  wealth 
might  otherwise  have  ever  remained  unknown, 
to  us.  There  is  something  in  a  well-aj^inted 
garden,  with  its  carpet  of  turf,  and  bright 
parterres,  its  air  of  mingled  beauty  and  order, 
on  which  the  way-farer  loves  to  rest  his  wearied 
sight,  while  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
owner  of  that  tranquil  spot,  springs  up  within 
his  breast  —  sympathy,  if  so  we  may  term  a 
feeling,  which  is,  perhaps  never  destined  to  be 
realised  or  expressed. 

A  gentle  acclivity  rose  immediately  from  the 
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manor  house  on  the  east  side,  and  was  crowned 
by  a  plantation  of  every  varie^  of  fir ;  while 
the  west  front  was  embellished  with  a  well-pro- 
portioned and  ancient  porch,  that  bore  some 
quaint  device,  bidding  all  those  welcome  who  came 
an  goodly  errands.  In  this  porch,  the  aged  pas- 
tor of  Wolverton  spent  the  last  hours  of  every 
evening,  until  the  chill  season  drove  him  to  his 
lonely,  but  not  cheerless,  fireside.  When  the 
duties  of  the  day  being  over,  he  considered  no 
relaxation  more  delightful,  no  enjoyment  more 
complete^  than  to  sit  before  his  own  door,  in 
silent  contemplation.  Before  him,  and  com- 
municating with  his  own  demesne,  was  another 
building,  which  seemed  to  him  indeed,  like 
another  home;  —  it  was  the  House  of  God,  the 
scene  of  many  a  pious  exhortation,  many  a  fer- 
vent and  heart-felt  prayer.  The  body  of  the 
church  was  of  lowly,  but  pure  construction, 
neither  remarkable  for  size  nor  beauty ;  but  the 
little  tower  reared  its  head  far  into  the  skies;  no 
unapt  emblem  of  him  whose  only  aspirations 
were  directed  towards  heaven.  The  book  of 
nature  was  open  before  him  at  a  beauteous  page, 
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and  the  old  man  loved  to  gaze  upon  tbe  Ihtle 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  whose  richly  wooded 
slopes  were  at  this  moment  glowing  with  every 
warm  and  variegated  tint.  There  was  nomono^ 
tony  on  that  page,  to  the  eye^  which  had  perused 
it  during  many  years,  for  it  contained  the  his- 
tory of  his  life;  at  least  of  all  those  incidents 
which  were  dearest  to  his  recoUection.  He 
could  see  the  small  fir  tree,  beneath  which  lay 
the  wife  who  for  two  short  years  had  shared  his 
duties,  blessed  his  home,  and  rejoiced  in  his 
love,  —  and  perhaps  he  had  loved  her  too.  well 
—  yet  who  could  but  love  that  gentle  unpre-* 
tending  creature  ?  Perhaps  he  had  loved  her 
too  well  —  perhaps  the  thought  of  that  one  be- 
ing, formed  to  understand,  to  appreciate^  to 
sympathise,  might  have  made  this  earth  too 
dear  !  There  she  lay,  in  the  precise  spot  of  the 
churchyard  which  sbe  had  indicated  to  her 
husband  as  the  place  of  her  burial,  even  when 
in  the  plenitude  of  health  and  joy.  The  heart 
of  him  on  whose  arm  she  leaned,  had  sunk 
within  him,  at  the  thought;  and  yet  a  few 
months  after,  he  saw  her   laid  beneath    the 
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green  sod,  and  on  her  breast  the  in&nt  who 
only  lived  to  cause  its  mother's  death  —  that 
infent  whose  birth  was  so  fondly  anticipated, 
and  who  came  to  wring  its  father's  heart  I 

The  lonely  widower  never  strove  to  banish 
the  recollection  of  the  past,  even  while  he  per- 
mitted not  his  grief  for  the  dead,  to  interfere 
with  his  duties  to  the  living.  He  loved  to  dwell 
upon  her  every  word,  to  fulfil  her  every  wish ; 
he  loved  to  vbit  the  tree,  beneath  whose  dark 
foliage  the  unostentatious  tomb  was  raised ;  and 
oh  !  above  all,  to  anticipate  the  moment,  when 
death  should  realise  the  hope  of  reunion  with 
her  he  so  much  loved.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
life  might  almost  be  termed  happy  ;  and,  in  the 
unobtrusive  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty, 
it  was  at  least  beneficial. 

The  small  stream  flowing  silently  on,  re- 
freshes and  invigorates  all  things  within  its 
prescribed  limits ;  and,  with  the  majestic  river 
and  the  impetuous  torrent,  is  destined  to  pour 
forth  its  waters  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

But,  like  the  travellers  of  whom  we  spake  in 
the  last  chapter,  we  have  wandered  from  the 
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main  road,  and  taken  a  path,  which,  to  many,, 
may  appear  a  wrong  one.  It  was  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  day  following  the  events  we  recorded 
a  few  pages  back,  that  a  stranger  desired  to 
speak  with  the  rector  of  Wolverton,  on  an 
affair,  as  he  affirmed,  of  great  importance. 
Tempted  by  the  serenity  of  the  weather,  the  old 
man  was  reposing  in  the  porch,  but  on  perceiv- 
ing the  visitor,  he  rose,  and,  saluting  him  cour- 
teously, led  the  way  into  the  house,  where  they 
remained  in  conversation,  for  upwards  of  an 
hour. 

The  sun  had  climbed  far  above  the  wooded 
heights  of  Wolverton,  and  was  gilding  the  little 
belfry  of  the  church  with  his  brightest  rays, 
when  a  party  of  four  persons  entered  the  gate 
leading  into  the  church,  from  the  village-side. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  imagined  this 
to  be  a  wedding  procession,  although  the  landlord 
of  the  ^*  Robin  Hood  "  was  attired  in  his  gala 
suit,  and  wore  at  his  breast  a  large  bunch  of  the 
only  flowers  which  his  garden  at  that  time 
affi3rded.  By  his  side,,  presenting  the  most 
perfect  contrast  that  could  well  be  conceived, 
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walked  Hubert  Morioe,  deeply  occupied  in  im- 
pressing on  the  mind  of  bis  companion,  tbe 
necessity  of  secrecy ;  and,  indeed,  the  good  man 
bad  so  profound  ,a  sympathy  in  the  fate  of  all 
true  lovers,  that  he  was  willing  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice even  of  his  loquacity.  Immediately  behind, 
followed  Lord  Fleming,  supporting  and  encou- 
raging the  trembling  girl,  whose  varying  cheek 
bore  but  a  slight  testimony  to  the  inward 
struggles  of  her  heart :  not  that  for  one  moment 
she  repented  of  her  decision,  but  the  awful 
importance  of  the  step  she  was  about  to  take, 
appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  every  attending  cir- 
cumstance. The  hour  she  had  so^  long  antici- 
pated was  arrived,  but  how  different  were  the 
expectation  and  the  reality  ! 

The  crowded  halls,  the  illuminated  chape], 
the  royal  sponsor,  the  robe  of  white,  the  bridal 
wreath  and  flowing  veil,  with  which  the  Queen 
of  England  would  have  decked  her  brow,  — 
Mary  thought  of  all  these  things,  but  it  was 
not  to  r^ret  them  for  themselves.  What  was 
it  to  her  that  no  brilliant  assembly  graced  the 
approaching  ceremony,  when  he  was   by  her 

c  S 
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side,  who  was  all  the  world  to  her?  What 
was  it  to  her,  that  no  torches  threw  their  daz- 
zling light  over  the  sculptured  chap^  when  the 
golden  lamp  of  heaven  tessilated  the  pavement 
of  that  lowly  church  through  the  panes  of  its 
variegated  windows  ?  What  was  it  to  het*  that 
no  robes  of  silver  gauze,  no  jewels  of  incalcula- 
ble cost,  decked  her  form,  or  glittered  in  her 
hair,  if  in  the  simple  garb  she  wore^  she  was  fiur 
in  Walter  Fleming's  eyes  ? 

But  where  was  the  gentle  queen  —her  friend 
—  her  mother?  Why  was  she  not  there,  to 
whisper  courage,  to  bless  her,  to  support,  and, 
as  it  were,  protect;  to  ^ve  her  sanction,  to 
mingle  her  prayers,  and  to  bestow  the  sw^t 
maternal  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of  her  adopted 
child? 

There  was  no  one  to  act  as  mother,  or  sister, 
at  this  trying  hour.  Caution  had  forbid  the 
admittance  of  any  other  person  than  those 
present,  or  Mary  would  gladly  have  secured  the 
attendance  of  one  of  her  own  sex,  however  lowly 
her  condition. 

Lord  Fleming's  feelings  were  le9b  mingled* 
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He  had  but  one  af^rehension  as  he  walked 
proudly  by  her  side  —  the.  dread  lest  anything 
should  intervene  to  prevent  their  union.  But 
he  watched  the  colour  as  it  went  and  came  in 
Mary's  cheek,  and  whispered  many  a  sweet  and 
gentle  word  of  enconragement 

After  passing  quickly  through  the  church- 
yard they  entered  the  diurch,  where  the  mini- 
ster awaited  them;  ahd  there  was  something  in 
the  appearance  of  the  venerable  man  which 
imparted  courage,  to  the  fair  bride. 

An  unexpected  delay  occurred,  by  the  absence 
of  the  derk,  who  was  npt  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  despatch,  and  who»  apparently, 
was  not  well  pleased  at  being  called  away  unex- 
pectedly from  oiher  occupations. 

Walter  Fleming  became  uneasy^  though  for 
some  time  he  did  not  give  way  td  any  signs  of 
impatience.  The  landlord^  with  active  good- 
nature^  hurried  to  the  door  to  reconnoitre,  fol- 
lowed by  Hubert  Morice,  who  dared  not  lose 
sight  of  him  for  a  moment,  le^t  he  shquld  inad- 
vertently betray  them.     The  rector   did   not 
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speak,  but  he  frequently  looked  around ;  while 
Mary  SavUe  remained  in  silent  prayer,  having 
fallen  upon  her  knees,  the  moment  she  entered 
the  church. 

The  defaulter  at  length  appeared,  surprised 
that  they  had  been  waiting,  and  evidently  deter- 
mined to  take  his  own  time  in  every  necessary 
arrangement  He  bestowed  unusual  care  upon 
every  fold  in  the  rector's  surplice,  took  the 
wrong  key  to  unlock  the  chest,  brought  out  the 
wrong  volume ;  and,  whether  from  the  wish  to 
disappoint  the  evident  impatience  oi  the  bride* 
groom,  or  from  habitual  carelessness,  he  sue- 
eeeded  in  delaying  the  ceremony  above  half  an 
hour. 

It  began,  however,  at  length ;  Mary  Savile 
had  risen  from  her  knees,  and  stood,  with  her 
head  raised,  but  her  eyes  bowed,  listening  to 
every  word  which  the  aged  minister  pronounced 
in  a  clear  and  reverential  tone ;  and  oflFering  up 
many  an  earnest  supplication,  while  she  strove 
to  still  the  beating  of  her  fond  heart  Be- 
hind Lord  Fleming,  stood  the  landlord,  and 
opposite   to  him,  immediately  on   the  left  of 
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Mar^y  Hubert  Mprice)  whose  office  it  wa9  to 
give  away  the  bride. 

The:  awiul  charge  had  been  delivered  in  a 
dear  impressive  tone,  when  at  that  moment  a 
slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  chancel.  The 
minds  of  all  present  were  strung  to  an  unusual 
pitch ;  Walter  Fleming  looked  round  hastily, 
and  the  stout  heart  of  the  forester  beat  quick. 
It  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  draught  of  air, 
which  hod  found  its  way  behind  one  of  tl^ 
large  hatchments  that  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
produced  a  hollow  creaking  sound  —  a  sound 
which  the  landlord  was  heard  to  affirm  after- 
wards, *^  betokened  no  good."  The  ceremony 
had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few  words  further, 
when  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  was 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  little  girl  ran  in  and 
seized  the  landlord  by  the  arm. 

^^  Father,  father,"  she  said,  ^  there 's  a  troop 
of  soldiers  arrived,  and  they're  asking  all 
manner  of  questions  at  our  house^  and  speaking 
shocking  words  about  you,  father,  for  having 
concealed  some  lord,  who's  a  rebel,  —  I  don't 
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know  what  it  all  means,  but  I  'm  sure  they  'd 
kill  you  if  they  could ** 

"  Fly  ! "  exclaimed  Walter  Fleming ;  "  and 
you,  Hubert  Morice,  must  not  be  found  here. 
Go!"  he  added,  observing  that  the  forester 
hesitated,  '*  remember  it  will  in  no  way  either 
console  or  benefit  us,  to  have  been  the  means  of 
your  ruin.'* 

The  landlord  took  his  daughter's  hand,  and 
followed  by  Morice,  dashed  out  of  the  opposite 
door,  pointed  out  as  he  went  a  hiding-place  to 
his  companion,  promising  to  give  hhn  notice 
when  all  was  quiet,  and  then  taking  a  circuitous 
path  to  the  back  of  his  own  house,  he  stood  in 
the  large  room  of  the  Robin  Hood,  before  his 
absence  had  been  universally  remarked. 

Mary  Savile,  pale  and  breathless,  had  not 
uttered  a  word ;  but  Lord  Fleming,  whose  pre- 
sence of  mind  never  forsook  him,  now  turned 
to  the  rector,  and  entreated  he  would  conduct 
her  to  his  house,  at  the  same  time  announcing 
his  intention  of  remaining  where  he  was;  but 
before  the  old  man  could  r^ly,  Mary  had  done 
so.     «  No,  Walter,'*  she  said,  «  I  will  not  quit 
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your  side  until  they  force  me  from  it  —  let  the 
ceremony  proceed.*' 

The  minister  bad  not  spoken,  he  had  awaited 
the  decision  of  others  where  their  safety  was 
concerned ;  he  had  no  selfish  fears,  neither  did 
his  voice  falter  as  he  resumed  the  service.  But 
the  next  interruption  was  more  formidable  —  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  at  the  very  door 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  with  loud  and  angry  voices : 
the  principal  entrance  was  then  burst  open, 
and  two  officers,  followed  by  several  troopers, 
strode  up  the  aisle,  whose  pavement  resounded 
with  the  clanging  of  their  spurs,  and  their  r^id 
and  heavy  footsteps.  The  minister  did  not 
pause^  until  the  soldiers  stood  by  the  holy  altar, 
and  then  laying  the  book  upon  the  velvet 
cushion,  he  proceeded  with  calm  dignity,  to 
remonstrate  on  their  irreverent  intrusion,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  occupied  in  one  of  the 
sacred  offices,  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  elder  of  the  two  whom  he  addressed, 
answered  him  with  some  semblance  of  respect, 
but  the  younger  officer  interrupted  his  comrade 
to  say^  **  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  talking, 
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as  their  orders  were  precise  to  arrett  Walier 
Lord  Fleming  on  tlie  charge  of  high  trtasonf  under 
whatever  circumstofuxs  he  might  be  fiund*  As 
for  Mistress  Savile»''  he  cohtiniiedy  *^  we  have 
received  the  royal  commaiids  to  convey  her 
instantly  to  the  palace^  so  that  there  can  be  no 
use  in  parleying  any  longer ;  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman may  consider  himself  fortunate  if  no 
notice  is  taken,  of  his  having  aided  and  abetted 
those  who  are  acknowledged  rebels,  and  whom 
we  have  traced  to  this  very  spot"  To  these 
words  he  added  some  coarse  jest  that  he  con- 
sidered applicable,  which  caused  Mary  Savile 
to  lay  both  her  hands  on  those  of  Walter 
Fleming,  lest  he  also  should  profane  that  holy 
temple,  by  felling  the  speaker  to  the  earth. 

**  Young  man,"  replied  the  rector,  "your 
laliguage  is  as  misguided  as  your  conduct;  you 
can  have  no  authority  for  thus  entering  tbe 
house  of  your  God,  and  insulting  both  his  ordi- 
nances  and  his  ministers.  I  must  request  that 
you  will  withdraw,  until  the  ceremony  you  broke 
in  upon  be  concluded  —  of  course  I  can  then 
no  longer  control  or  interfere  with  your  actions. 
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but  let  me  remind  you,  that  the  commands 
with  whidi  you  have  been  entrusted,  may  be 
fidfilled  to  the  letter,  and  yet  tempered  with 
lenity/' 

Such  composure  was  wholly  unexpected  by 
the  young  officer,  who  had  accustomed  himself 
to  the  belief  that  the  minister  of  peace  was  but 
another  name  for  a  privileged  coward.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  covering  a  degree  of  em- 
barrassment with  a  double  portion  of  vehe- 
mence, he  called  upon  his  comrade  to  assist  him 
in  enforcing  their  orders. 

Lord  Fleming  clasped  Mary  for  one  moment 
in  his  arms,  spoke  one  word  to  her  in  a  low 
voice,  placed  the  ring  upon  the  affianced  finger, 
and  raised  it  to  his  lips. '  He  then  turned  calmly 
to  the  rector,  thanked  him  for  his  countenance 
and  sjrmpathy,  and  next  addressed  the  elder 
officer,  inquiring  what  his  destination  was 
to  be. 

"  Our  orders,  my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  are  to 
convey  you  to  the  Tower  of  London." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  his  comrade,  with  some 
show  of  r^pect,  informed  the  lady  that  he  was 
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entrusted  with  her  escort  to  London ;  while,  in 
a  lower  tone^  he  made  some  insolent  allusion 
to  the  different  value  in  which  she  held  the 
two  rings,  in  her  possession.  It  did  not  require 
this  speech  to  enable  Mary  Savile  to  recognise 
the  man  from  whose  power  Morioe  had  rescued 
her  in  the  rising  of  Marlborough ;  and,  in  a  still 
lower  tone,  her  reply  was  made,  that  Fleming 
might  not  overhear  her  words.  She  told  him 
that  she  was  ever  ready  to  obey  her  sovereign's 
commands,  but  she  scrupled  not  to  threaten 
him  with  that  sovereign's  displeasure,  if  he  dared 
to  offend  her,  by  one  disrespectftd  word. 

She  spoke  calmly,  and  retained  her  com- 
posure, although  the  answer  which  Fleming 
had  received,  soimded  like  a  knell  upon  her  ear. 
She  knew  that  to  betray  one  shadow  of  emotion, 
would  be  to  deeply  wound  the  high  spirit  of 
her  lover.  She  looked  upon  him,  as  he  stood 
there,  proud  and  unbending  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  she  resolved  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Requesting  the  officer  in  a  tone  rather  of 
authoHt;^  than  entreaty,  to  delay  a  moment,  she 
knelt  before  the  balustrade  of  the  altar.    There 
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she  repeated  a  solemn  vow  never  to  become  the 

bride  of  any  other  man  than  Walter  Fleming, 

or  to  sufiPer  the  ring  which  he  bad  just  placed 

upon  her  hand,  to  be  removed,  until  that  hand 

was  cold  in  deatk    She  rose,  and  entreated  the 

minister  to  pronounce  his  blessing  on  her  vow ; 

then,  without  trusting  herself  to  address  one 

word,  or  cast  another  glance  on  him  she  so 

deeply  loved^  she  proceeded  slowly  down  the 

aide,  followed  by  the  soldiers.     But  Fleming 

could  not  see  her  depart  without  one  more  word, 

and  the  officer  to  whose  charge  he  had  devolved, 

purposely  averted  his  head  while   the  lovers 

spoke  ftgain. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mary  Savile 
arrived  as  a  prisoner  at  that  palace  which  had 
been  to  her  as  a  home,  Lord  Fleming  passM 
the  traitor's  gate  of  the  Tower  of  London. 
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CHAP.  III. 


THE    king's   HETURN. 


Although  we  have  shoWn  that  James  the 
Second,  and  a  portion  of  his  family,  passed  some 
time  at  the  royal  lodge  at  Savernake,  it  was 
fiir  from  our  intention  to  imply  that  the  absence 
of  their  Majesties  from  London,  was  generally 
known  in  the  capital.  It  might  well  have 
bo^i .  supposed  that  James  was  a  permanent 
inmate  of  Whitehall,  as  he  so  frequently  ap* 
peared  in  the  metropolis,  and  transacted  busi- 
ness of  importance  there ;  while  no  one  could 
wonder,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  afiairs,  that 
the  Queen  appeared  seldom  in  public*  The 
ignorance  of  the  greater  portion  of  her  husband's 
subjects,  however,  upon  this  point,  rendered  the 
Queen's  journey  from  Savernake  less  haaardous 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been:  it  was 
indeed  performed  without  interruption;  the 
escort  of  Mistress  Dudle/s  retainers,  whom  she 
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assembled  for  the  purpose,  were  sufficient  to 
insure  respect  without  incurring  suspicion,  and 
that  lady  displayed  so  much  presence  of  mind 
and  cool  firmness  on  the  occasion,  as  effect- 
ually smoothed  every  difficulty,  and  averted 
every  danger. 

The  account  which  the  woman  had  given  to 
Mary  Savile  was  strictly  true ;  the  departure  of 
her  Majesty  was  entirely  suggested,  planned, 
and  effected  by  Jane  Dudley,  who  presuming 
in  some  measure  upon  the  service  she  had 
rendered  tlie  Queen,  remained  near  the  royal 
person  without  any  other  claim  than  the  absence 
of  Mary  Savile,  whose  place  she  had  apparently 
assumed. 

It  was  one  morning  towards  the  end  of  No- 
vember, that  the  Queen  of  England  was  seated 
in  a  small  apartment  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  principal  entrance  of  Whitehall;  and 
there  she  remained  for  some  hours,  in  lonely 
expectation  of  her  husband's  return  from  Salis- 
bury. The  increased  state  of  terror  and  anxiety 
to  which  she  bad  of  late  been  subjected,  the 
constant  fastings  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
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practices  of  her  faith,  she  had  imposed  upon 
herself,  and  the  sleepless  nights  she  had  passed, 
had  visibly  aiFected  her  once  beaming  counte- 
nance.  Lovely  as  she  still  was,  and  young,  it 
would  have  been  painful  for  a  parent's  eye  to 
witness  the  sudden  and  premature  change^ 
which  a  few  short  years  had  wrought  On  her 
arrival  in  England,  the  Duchess  of  York,  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  was  remarkable  for  a 
brilliancy  of  wit,  that  led  mcmy  to  accuse  her 
unjustly  of  satire.  In  those  days,  the  light 
of  joy  danced  in  her  eye,  the  ready  smile 
played  around  her  lips,  whence  flowed  the 
lively  sally  or  the  sportive  jest.  But  now  those 
eyes  had  made  sad  companionship,  with  tears, 
and  the  long  drawn  sigh  had  become  familiar 
to  those  lips. 

Mary  of  Modena  had  deeply  regretted  the 
King's  refusal  to  her  request  of  accompanying 
him  to  Salisbury^  whither  he  had  joined  his 
army :  and  it  was  with  sincere  joy  that  she  re- 
ceived intimation  of  his  proposed  return. 

The  disorders  which  reigned  in  all  parts  of 
London,  but  more .  especially   in  the  city,  in 
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consequence  of  a  declaration  which  had  been 
circulated  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
called  indeed  for  immediate  and  decided 
measures. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  Queen  sat  alone, 
with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  plunged  in 
overwhelming  thought,  when  her  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  in  the  court-yard. 
She  rose  hastily,  looked  from  the  window,  paced 
the  room,  opened  the  door,  and  listened  for  a 
footstep  in  the  gallery.  It  came  at  length,  and 
her  heart  beating  with  all  the  fervour  of  early 
love,  Mary  of  Modena  found  herself  clasped  in 
the  fond  embrace  of  her  husband 

"  Welcome,  my  dearest  lord,"  she  exclaimed; 
after  giving  more  than  one  sigh,  to  the  harassed 
appearance  of  the  King,  ^*  I  have  watched  since 
sun-rise ;  though,  in  truth,  I  scarcely  looked  for 
your  coming  till  now.     But  I  have  borne  my 

loneliness  ill ;  in  the  midst  of  a  mutinous  and 
discontented  city,  with  no  other  thoughts  to  lead 
my  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  my  own  dan- 
ger, than  the  dreadful  reflection  that  you  were 
incurring  twofold  perils.    It  is  when  you  leave 
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me,  my  lord,  that  I  feel  myself  a  very  coward ; 
with  no  other  company,  no  other  counsellor^ 
than  niy  own  weak  thoughts.  Every  hour  have 
I  longed  to  be  with  you ;  for  indeed,  indeed, 
hazaixl  and  hardship,  by  your  side,  would  be 
dearer  than '  ease  and  security  if  they  could  be 
purchased  by  your  absence/* 

"  And  yet,**  replied  the  King,  tenderly,  "  I  re- 
joiced daily  that  you  were  not  with  me ;  for  grief 
and  disappointment  have  dogged  my  footsteps, 
and  you  have  already  had  your  share  of  each/' 

**  We  are  constrained  to  carry  our*  allotted 
burthens  from  place  to  place,"  she  replied, 
"  but  the  wearied  spirit  may  derivea  temporary 
relief  from  the  affection  which  would  fain  share 
its  labour.  Oh !  iny  dearest  Lord ! "  she  con- 
tinued, **  let  me  always  be  near,  to  aflbrd  such 
scanty  help  as  lies  within  my  power;  and  al- 
though diere  be  many  cares  weighing  heavily 
on  your  mind,  beneath  which  my  feeble  spirit 
would  bend,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  let  any  ill- 
advised  consideration  tempt  you  to  withhold 
that  confidence,  which  it  is  my  highest  privil^|^ 
to  possess." 
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The  King  was  moved.  "  You  need  not  fear 
it,  Mary,**  he  replied,  "  for  my  evil  destiny  is 
now,  alas  I  your  own,  and  in  giving  your  hand 
to  me,  you  did  but  wed  misfortune.'' 

"  Then,  sire,"  replied  the  Queen,  with  a 
smile  that  was  almost  cheerful,  ^'  then  I  did 
wisely,  for  misfortune  is  the  common  lot  of  all, 
and  I  have  but  made  mine,  dear  I " 

The  King  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  '*  Since 
we  parted,"  he  said,  '^  insult  and  indignity  have 
been  heaped  upon  my  head,  and  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness, which  I  judged  full  before,  has  over- 
flowed. But  when  I  look  upon  that  gentle  face, 
Mary,  and  hear  those  sweet  and  soothing  words, 
t  feel  like  one  who  has  quitted  the  fatigue  and 
glare  of  the  brawling  highway,  and  turned  aside 
into  a  fair  and  peaceful  garden,  from  which  he 
must  soon  again  be  summoned.  But  do  not 
believe  me  unmindful,  do  not  believe  that,  with 
all  his  errors,  James  Stuart  is  insensible  to  the 
mild  and  gentle  solace,  which  you  alone  can 
pour  into  his  wounded  spirit." 

The  Queen  hung  upon  his  words,  while  tears 
of  grateful  joy  stood  in  those  tender  eyes ;  and, 
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after  a  pause,  the  King  continued:  *^I  had 
hoped,"  he  said,  ^^  to  bring  you  news  that  would 
gladden  your  heart,  and  restore  the  colour  to 
your  cheek.  —  I  had  thought,"  (he  spoke  sadly 
though  his  words  were  playful)  ^^  to  have  knelt 
at  my  lady's  feet,  and  claimed  the  meed  of 
glorj'  at  her  hands ! " 

His  words  did  bring  the  colour  to  the  Queen's 
cheek,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  *^  But, 
my  lord,"  she  exclaimed  hurriedly,  ^'  there  may 
be  glory  where  there  is  defeat;  for  the  coward 
and  the  traitor  often  prosper  for  a  time." 

^^  Can  you  bear,"  he  said,  ^^  can  you  bear  to 
hear  how  my  people  have  forsworn,  my  nobles 
deserted,  my  friends  betrayed  me  ?  " 

*^  There  is  scarce  a  dark  page  in  the  book  of 
human  nature  which  I  have  not  perused  of  late, 
sire,"  replied  the  Queen ;  "  I  will  wonder  at  truth 
and  virtue,  when  I  find  them  —  with  falsehood 
and  treachery  I  am  but  too  familiar." 

"  You  remember,"  rejoined  James,  "  how,  on 
receiving  news  of  the  defection  of  my  Lord 
Ck>mbury,  and  Colonel  Langton,  who  were 
posted   according  to   my  commands,  between 
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Salisbury  and  Exeter,  that  I  immediately  came 
to  the  determination  of  visiting  my  troops  in 
person,  at  the  former  town.     For,  with  fond 
C]%dulity,  I  still  clung  to  the  belief  that  my 
army  were  tried  and  fitithful.     It  required  a 
fearful  proof  to  persuade  me  that  men  whom  I 
had  loved  as  friends,  and  hailed  as  comrades ; 
whose  hardships  I  had  lightened,  whose  dangers 
I  had  shared  from  veiy  childhood,  with  whom 
I  had  fought  side  by  side,  and  encountered 
those  perils  which  level,  for  a  while  at  least,  the 
barrier  of  rank  and  station  —  that  those  men 
who  bad  received  my  pay,  worn  my  colours, 
and  followed  my  standard,  would  in  my  very 
face,  before  my  very  eyes,  join  the  forces  of  my 
deadliest  foe,  and  turn  their  traitorous  weapons 
against  that  King,  for  whose  defence  they  were 
bestowed ! " 

The  unhappy  monarch  spoke  in  very  bitter- 
ness, and  the  Queen's  heart  sank  within  her, 
for  in  the  fidelity  of  their  army  they  had 
hitherto  firmly  relied:  and  in  her  devotion, 
Mary  had  loved  to  believe  that  their  attach- 
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ment  bore  a  proud  testimony  to  the  courage 
and  high  spirit  of  her  husband. 

*<  Cowards !  *'  she  exclaimed^  while  indigna- 
tion cast  its  brilliant  light  into  her  full  dark 
eye.  '*  Cowards  and  dastards !  worthy  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  William  of  Nassau.  Let  them  go, 
sire  —  let  him  receive  with  open  arms,  and 
load  with  accumulated  honours,  the  fawning 
miscreants,  who  flock  to  him  in  numbers  —  let 
him  believe,  as  best  he  may,  the  professions  of 
those  who  will  trample  on  him  in  turn;  until  he 
find,  by  bitter  experience,  that  interest  is  the 
idol  to  which  the  world  bows  down,  and  though 
the  form  may  be  varied,  the  hateful  worship 
still  remains  unchanged."  She  paused — energy 
was  in  her  words,  but  despair  was  in  her  heart. 
"  But,  my  lord,"  she  resumed,  "  are  there 
none  to  redeem  the  chivalry  of  England — none 
who  scorn  to  bring  such  a  foul  blot  upon  a 
noble  name  —  none  in  whom  the  spirit  of  an 
English  soldier  still  exists  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  King,  «  that  the 
treachery  of  some,  served  to  bring  forth  the 
attachment  and  fidelity  of  others.     My  gallant 
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Dumbarton  was  scarcely  to  be  deterred  from 
sacrificing  his  own  life,  and  those  of  his  brave 
and  loyal  countrymen,  in  a  hopeless  attack  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange.     Dundee  was  my  prop 
and  stay,  and  had  I  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
my  Lord  of  Faversham,  my  situation  would  not 
at  this  moment  be  so  hopeless.    For  it  was  he, 
who  bade  me  care  for  my  own  safety,  by  placing 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  Churchill  under 
arrest ;  but,  with  a  weakness  that  I  now  despise, 
I  rejected  his  honest  counsel.    Yet  was  it  not 
hard  to  believe,  that  the  very  men  who  owed 
me  most,  the  very  men  who,  on  the  news  of 
Combury*s  defection,  were  the  first  to  swear 
they  would  serve  me  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood,  —  that  they  whom  I  had  believed  and 
trusted,  called  to  my  council,  when  I  was  bid 
beware  of  them ;  —  that  they,  Mary,  should  not 
only  forsake,  but  —  to  their  eternal  infamy  be 
it  spoken  !  —  should  lay  a  design  to  deliver  up 
their  King,  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  invader  ? 
I  have  been  blamed,"  he  continued,   "  for  re- 
turning to  London,  or,  as  some  have  termed 
it,  for  abandoning  my  army :  but  the  intelli- 
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gence  which  reached  me  on  every  side  forced 
me  to  do  so,  without  loss  of  time.  Every 
moment  added  a  traitor  to  the  list  —  every  mo- 
ment brought  news  of  risings,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  the  garrison  of  Plymouth  declared 
for  the  prince,  and  the  brother  of  Lord 
Churchill,  emulating  his  worthy  example,  de- 
serted his  fleet ;  —  I  judged  it  best  and  most 
expedient  to  return  to  the  capital,  which  I  find 
in  a  state  of  ferment  and  consternation.  I  have 
had  little  to  soothe  me,'*  he  continued,  '*  save 
the  fidelity  of  the  few  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
and,  God  knows,  they  may  no  longer  be  true: 
but,  Mary,  when  my  retreat  was  made  known 
it  was  a  solace,  though  a  sad  one,  to  find  some 
faitliful  and  warm  hearts  amongst  my  soldiers, 
who  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  departure  of 
their  sovereign." 

Mary  of  Modena  had  not  spoken ;  she  had 
scarcely  listened,  since  the  stunning  intelligence 
of  Lord  Churchill's  desertion.  His  presence  at 
court,  his  continued  professions,  his  apparent 
attachment,  had  beguiled  her  into  the  belief 
that  her  mission  had  succeeded, .  although,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  her  mes- 
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seoger,.  she  had  not  the  slightest  clue  to  what 
had  passed  between  them  on  the  subject.  It  was 
clear,  however,  that  they  had  met ;  and  now  a 
new  doubt,  a  new  suspicion,  connected  with 
those  already  awakened  by  the  mysterious  ab- 
sence  of  Mary  Savile,  shot  across  her  mind. 
The  King  was  not  surprised  at  her  silence ;  he 
believed  her,  overwhelmed.  "  I  weary  you,"  he 
continued :  "  were  I  to  enumerate  the  catalogue 
of  traitors,  it  would  indeed  be  wearisome;  but  it 
GODciudes  with  a  name  which  will,  1  know,  make 
the  heart  of  her  who  loves  him  best,  bleed  with 
shame  and  sorrow.  For  though  her  conduct  to 
you,  Mary,  might  have  been  different,  yet  do  I 
firmly  believe  that  neither  the  sad  example  of 
her  sister,  nor  the  late  desertion  of  her  hus- 
band,  can  ever  wean  from  me  the  affections  of 
my  remaining  daughter.  It  may  be  presump- 
tuous to  say,  or  even  to  think  so,  yet  do  I  firmly 
believe  that  Anne  will  never  forget  her  duty  to 
a  father,  who  has  always  loved  her  well !  " 

As  the  King  concluded  these  words,  Mary  of 
Modena  suddenly  rose  from  the  seat  which  she 
had  occupied  but  a  mom^it,  clasped  her  hands 
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together,  walked  hastily  towards  the  window, 
aud  as  quickly  returned. 

The  eyes  of  her  husband  followed  her. 

*^  Mary,"  he  said,  '^  you  have  something  yet 
to  tell  me.  Fear  not  —  there  are  but  few  sor- 
rows left  for  me  to  hear.  Speak ! "  headded,  while 
his  looks  betrayed  that  anxiety,  which  his  words 
disclaimed.   ^'  Has  any  evil  befidlen  my  child?" 

The  Queen  hesitated;  she  made  several 
efforts  to  speak  before  she  could  acquire  firm- 
ness to  do  so ;  at  length,  like  one  unused  to  the 
management  of  some  deadly  weapon,  and  fear- 
ing its  effect,  she  averted  her  head,  and  spoke  :-^ 

'^  The  Princess  Anne  left  the  palace  at  mid- 
night, accompanied  by  Lady  Churchill ! '' 

The  unhappy  King  heard  her  in  silence ;  and 
when  alarmed  at  its  continuance,  the  Queen 
looked  up,  it  was  to  see  that  the  colour  had  for- 
saken his  lips,  and  large  drops  of  agony  stood 
on  his  brow.  After  leaning  for  some  moments 
against  the  table  for  support,  he  sank  into  a  chair. 
^^  God  help  me  !  "  he  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  spirit :  '<  that  my  own  children  should  for- 
sake me !  "     Then  covering  his  face  with  both 
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his  hands,  the  hambled  King  — -  the  forsaken 
friend  —  the  agonised  fiither,  lifted  up  his  voice, 
and  wept  aloud. 

The  Queen  gazed  upon  him  she  loved 
and  honoured,  and  the  thought  of  those  who 
had  thus  wounded,  bruised,  and  trampled 
upon  her  sovereign  and  her  husband,  kindled 
within  her  breast  those  vehement  and  revenge- 
ful feelings  which  were  more  natural  to  her 
national  than  her  individual  character.  She 
raised  her  head  sternly,  the  flush  of  indignation 
coloured  her  cheeks,  and  enhanced  the  lustre  of 
the  bright  black  eyes,  whose  tears  had  dried 
before  the  fire  they  could  not  quench. 

**  May  her  life,"  she  cried,  "  be  one  continued 
scene  of  disappointed  hope !  may  she  become 
the  tool  of  tyrant-friends,  and  while  three  kmg- 
doms  hail  her  as  their  Queen,  blush  to  know 
herself  a  slave  I  May  she  never  be  addressed 
by  the  hallowed  name  of  mother,  unless,  in- 
deed, to  love  the  music  of  the  sound,  and  listen 
for  it  long  and  vainly  I  May  her  babes  fade 
and  wither  in  their  earliest  days,  or  live  to  be 
endeared^  and  droop  and  die  before  her  eyes ; 
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and  then,  in  the  hour  of  agony,  let  the  thought 
of  her  fiither  recur,  and  die  memory  of  that 
parent  whose  heart  she  has  broken,  arise  to 
wring  her  own  I " 

It  seemed  at  that  moment  as  if  the  whole 
nature  of  Mary  of  Modena  had  undergone  an 
instantaneous  change;  yet  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  she  had  long  been  ac* 
quainted  with  sorrow,  it  had  now  assumed  a 
novel  form.  She  had  watched  wiUi  deep  grie^ 
the  increasing  despondency  of  her  husband ; 
she  had  before  experienced,  and  mitnifested  no 
slight  indignation  at  the  injuries  he  had  en- 
dured, and  had  wept  bitterly  over  the  blighted 
prospects  of  her  son,  but  she  had  never  felt  as 
now  —  she  had  never  until  this  moment  beheld 
the  idol  of  her  heart  cast  down  into  the  dust ; 
she  had  never  until  now  seen  the  fortitude  she 
had  ranked  so  highly,  give  way.  It  was  the 
thought  of  those  who  had  thus  humbled  the 
being  she  adored,  that  stung  her  to  the  quick 
—  that  filled  her  tender  heart  with  ungentle 
feelings  —  that  coloured  her  cheek,  fired  her 
eye,  and  kindled  her  southern  blood  into  a  flame. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  in  which  she 
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spake  unlike  her  usual  voice  —  raised,  though 
not  loud,  emphatic,  yet  not  abrupt ;  something 
in  the  dignity  of  her  form,  and  the  animation 
of  her  countenance,  that  gave  to  the  beautiful 
and  enthusiastic  Italian,  an  air  of  prophetic  in- 
spiration. 

The  King  made  no  reply ;  and  she  herself, 
as  if  awed  by  her  own  words,  remained  silent 
for  several  moments ;  while  over  the  features  of 
that  woman,  who  had  been  accused  of  deceit 
and  hypocrisy,  passed  every  shade  of  feeling,  in 
vivid  and  palpable  succession.  Her  momentary 
violence  destroyed  itself,  and  though  her  glance 
retained  its  awakened  expression,  her  gestures 
and  manner  subsided  into  their  wonted  mild- 
ness. Dropping  the  arm  which  she  had  raised 
to  heaven,  in  anger,  Mary  of  Modena  glided 
across  the  room,  and  knelt  by  her  husband's 
side. 

"  We^  not,  my  beloved,"  she  said,  in  her 
own  sweet  voice  of  music,  *'  for  every  tear  you 
shed,  falls  like  fire  on  my  heart — fire  that  mad- 
dens, while  it  consumes.  Listen  to  me,"  she 
cried,  "  for  you  never  bade  me  dry  my  tears  in 
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vain :  though,  God  of  mer^  1  I  scarcely  ever 
thought  to  make  that  prayer  to  you.  I  am  at 
your  feet,  my  lord,  as  a  suppliant ;  oh  !  do  not 
turn  away  the  face  I  love  so  well ;  or  bid  me 
think  a  felse  and  heartless  child  is  dearer  to  you> 
than  a  fond,  a  faithful,  and  submissive  wife ! " 

The  King  raised  his  head,  and  though  de- 
spair had  marked  its  gloomy  impress  on  that 
brow,  he  smiled  on  the  fair  creature  beside 
him,  and  raising  her  froni  the  ground,  pressed 
her  gently  in  his  arms. 

'*  May  the  Holy  Virgin,  whose  name  you 
bear,"  he  said,  *^  bless  and  reward  you,  my 
sweet  and  gentle  Mary  !  Forget  this  moment^ 
ary  weakness,  the  last  tribute  to  a  father's 
hope.  I  might  say  with  the  royal  David,  <*  Oh, 
if  it  had  been  an  enemy,  then  I  could  have 
borne  it  I "  But  now,  in  the  scanty  remnant 
of  my  existence,  let  me  turn  with  you,  my  he^ 
loved,  to  that  source  of  true  comfort  which  yet 
remains.  And  our  child^  if  his  precious  life  be 
granted  to  our  prayers,  your  son  must  love» 
must  cherish,  must  soothe  me.'' 

Let  no  thoughtless  arraigner  of  the  mercy 
of  God  presume  to  say,  that  in  visiting  his  ser* 
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vants  with  bitter  trials,  be  ever  bereaves  them 
of  oonaolation.  Hppeless  as  was  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  sovereign, 
severely  as  his  inroads  upon  the  religious  and 
p<^tical  privileges  of  his  people  had  been  visited 
on  his  head,  and  bowed  down  as  he  was  be- 
neath the  weaght  of  private  feeling,  he  had  still 
one  faithful  companion  to  soothe,  one  cheering 
ray  to  brighten  the  evening  of  his  days. 

^'  You  have  raised  your  suppliant,  sire^"  said 
the  Queen,  **  without  listening  to  her  suit,  -— 
you  have  blessed  her,  but  without  hearing  her 
petition." 

"  What  is  there  you  could  ask  me^"  he  re^ 
plied,  *<  that  I  would  not  rejoice  to  grant?  It 
is  the  power,  and  not  the  will,  that  may  be 
lacking  now/' 

^*  The  request  is  but  a  simple  one,  my  lord,'* 
she  replied^  ^^  and  moreover  a  selfish  one;*— 
but  you  shall  sit  here,  and  I  will  stand  beside, 
and  tell  out  my  wishes  to  my  sovereign." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  doubting 
how  her  words  would  be  received,  and  dien 
continued:  — 
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<^  I  said  that  my  petition  was  selfish ;  and, 
indeed,  I  may  well  say  that,  for  on  your  royal 
answer,  rests  my  only  hope  of  fiiture  happiness. 
T  am  an  unhappy  woman,  sire;  unhappy  in 
some  things,  though  richly  blest  in  others';  but 
I  live  in  a  country  where  those  blessings  are 
grudged  me,  where  they  hate^  slander,  and  op- 
press me,  —  I  think,  I  believe,  without  a  cause. 
And  I  have  a  husband  who  is  noble,  brave, 
and  kind,  and  him  they  persecute ;  and  I  have 
one  blessed  infant,  on  whose  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion, his  parents'  enemies  are  bent.  Where  we 
look  for  love,  we  find  it  least ;  all  are  leagued 
against  us,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very  ground 
on  which  we  stand,  were  sinking  beneath  our 
feet !  Sire,"  she  continued,  ^  grant  me  and 
my  family  permission  to  quit  a  scene  of  misery, 
contention,  and  danger.  Take  firom  us,  if  you 
will,  those  outward  signs  of  splendour,  which, 
like  the  trappings  of  the  wounded  war-horse, 
only  aggravate  his  sufferings.  Take  from  us, 
if  you  will,  the  titles  we  have  borne,  the  wealth 
that  we  have  enjoyed  —  the  pomp,  the  glitter, 
the  parade,  —  and,  oh  !  let  us  fly  to  another 
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shore,  *—  let  us  sedc  refuge  in  another  land, 
where  the  threats  of  the  blood-thirsty,  and  the 
imprecations  of  the  wicked  can  no  more  reach 
oar  ears ;  where  the  storms  which  have  burst 
upon  the  noon  of  our  lives,  shall  subside  before 
the  genial  calm  of  evening  —  where  we  may 
view  from  afar  the  vain  struggles  of  the  world, 
and  in  the  sweet  fulfilinent  of  every  domestic 
and  Christian  duty,  walk  hand  in  hand  on  the 
road  which  leads  to  everlasting  joy !  " 

The  King  looked  up,  as  she  bent  forward  to 
hear  his  reply. 

**  It  was  my  intention,"  he  said,  "  to  express 
my  earnest  wish  that  you,  together  with  the 
Prkice  of  Wales,  would  quit  England  without 
delay,  and  place  yourself  under  the  protection 
of  France.  The  King,  my  brother,  has  shown 
himself  most  earnest  in  his  proffers  of  aid.  and 
sympathy/' 

"  Oh  !  no,  no ! "  cried  the  Queen,  eagerly, 
"  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  lay  me  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  withstanding  your  wishes  for  the  first, 
first  time  I  Let  the  Prince  be  conveyed  lo  any 
spot  where  his  precious  life  may  be  secure,  — 
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that  separation  would  be  painful  —  the  other 
impossible!  I  will  see  him  depart  with  par 
tience;  but,  my  lord,  do  not  bid  me  leave 
your  side ;  it  is  my  right,  it  is  my  privil^e  to 
be  with  you  now  —  to  be  with  you  always.  You 
have  misunderstood  me,  sire,  or  feigned  to  do 
so.  Let  us  fly  together  —  let  us  seek  the  court 
of  the  noble  hearted  Louis,  and  claim  his  prof- 
fered friendship  side  by  side." 

'^  Mary,"  exclaimed  her  husband,  in  a  low 
deep  tone,  ^^  pause ;  your  counsels  at  such  a 
moment  may  have  too  much  weight,  in  my 
decision.  Remember  what  you  are  doing,  when 
you  recommend  your  King  to  disband  his 
army,  renounce  his  countjy,  and  throw  aside 
his  crown." 

"  And  why  hot,  sire?"  she  asked,  eagerly; 
^<  that  army,  excepting  the  few  who  would  fiJl 
an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy's  myriads,  that 
army,  I  say,  have  deserted  their  colours  —  that 
country  is  about  to  acknowledge  the  sway  of  a 
base  alien — and  for  the  crown,  it  has  pressed 
your  brow  like  the  burning  iron  of  the  martjrred 
Luke.      Oh  !   fly,  my  lord,   if  not  to  secure 
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your  own  safety,  your  own  happiness,  at  least 
to  save  the  head  of  the  Lord's  anointed 
from  further  persecution  and  indignity.  Fly, 
before  the  traitor  citizens  fling  aside  their  gates, 
and  the  streets  of  your  capital  are  polluted  before 
your  eyes,  by  the  hirelings  of  William  of  Nassau. 
Fly,  before  the  acclamations  of  the  venal  mob 
goad  your  spirit  into  madness  —  before  the  par* 
liament  of  England  form  a  theatre  for  another 
r^al  tragedy.  Deceive  the  malice,  disappoint 
the  fury  of  your  enemies,  and  let  not  the  TuUias 
of  your  house  exult  while  they  trample  on  the 
prostrate  fortunes,  of  their  father!" 

*^  Mary,"  replied  the  King,  with  a  hesitation 
that  was  unworthy -of  his  words,  **my  glory 
should  be  dearer  to  you  than  my  safety.'* 

"  It  is,  sire,  —  it  is,"  exclaimed  the  Queen  ; 
'*  and  did  I  see  one  faint  hope  of  your  re- 
taining the  throne  with  honour  and  renown, 
my  voice  would  be  the  first  to  bid  you  stay. 
But  safety  now  may  lead  to  future  success. 
Our  departure,  however,  must  be  immediate ; 
for  should  you  linger  until  the  traitor's  arrival, 
it  would   then   be   too  late   for   retreat   with 
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honour ;  then  you  would  be  bound  to  withstand 
him  to  the  last;  and  I  would  remain  without  a 
murmur,  and  die  by  your  side  upon  that  throne 
to  which  your  favour  raised  me." 

"  But,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  have  you  not  in 
your  zeal  for  me,  forgotten  the  injury  which 
such  a  step  would  entail  upon  the  future  for* 
tunes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lord,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  not 
wronged  my  child  so  far.  In  distant  security, 
with  a  powerful  monarch  for  our  ally,  we  can 
form  plans  for  his  restoration,  and  perhaps  recall 
the  misguided  people  to  their  all^iance.  By 
the  time  our  son  shall  have  attained  the  age 
when  he  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  position,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  English  may  have  learned  to  regret 
the  government  of  their  lawful  monarch.  In 
the  mean  time,  sire,  do  not  fear  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  shall  ever  imbibe  one  unworthy  feeling 
of  timidity,  or  irresolution  from  the  precepts  of 
Mary  of  Modena." 

The  King  was  again  silent.  "  I  will  think 
on  these  things,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  and  now, 
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Mary,  I  would  be  alone,  for  I  have  more  urgent 
duties  to  perform,  than  listening  to  your  gentle 
eloquence.  We  will  meet  again,  my  bdoved, 
and  converse  further  on  these  subjects ;  so  fare* 
well  for  the  present." 

The  Queen  saluted  her  husband  with  affec- 
tionate respect;  but  previous  to  quitting  the 
apartment  she  turned  once  more  towards  him. 

*^  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  ^^  although,  in- 
deed, it  has  much  occupied  my  mind  of  late,  to 
inquire  your  Majesty's  wishes  with  regard  to 
Mistress  Savile.  She  has  now  been  in  the 
palace  several  days,  and,  I  am  informed,  has 
been  ill,  and  sad.  Having  pledged  you  my 
word  not  to  see  her  until  your  return,  I  with- 
stood both  her  repeated  prayers,  and  my  own 
inclinations." 

"  You  did  wisely,"  replied  James,  whose 
brow  contracted  at  the  mention  of  Mary  Savile's 
name,  "  you  did  well  and  wisely ;  another  time 
I  will  give  my  thoughts  to  that,  also ;  but  being 
of  a  more  private  nature,  it  may  be  better  post- 
poned." 

The  Queen  sighed  deeply,  and  quitted  the 
apartment. 
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CHAR  IV. 

THE  COUNSEL   AND   THE   COUNCIL. 

The  observation  of  Mary  Savile,  with  regard 
to  the  change  which  was  frequently  effected  in 
the  relation  of  individuals,  by  some  change  in 
their  fortunes,  was  even  more  fully  exemplified 
in  her  sovereign's  case  than  in  her  own.    The 
mild,  gentle,  timid  Queen  was  now  the  one  to 
display  both  energy  and  resolution,  and  although 
her  counsels  were  in  reality  the  ofispring  of  fear, 
she  seemed — if  we  may  be  permitted  the  expres- 
sion— more  courageous  even  in  her  timidity  than 
James — at  least  her  opinions  were  firmer  rooted 
than  those  of  the  king,  who  betrayed  both  weak- 
ness and  indecision  while  leaning  to  the  more 
dangerous,   the  more  honourable  alternative. 
The  eyes  of  Mary  of  Modena  were  closed  to 
her  error ;  she  left  her  husband's  presence  with 
the  hope  that  her  words  would  influence  his 
determination;  and  in  that  thought  she  had  no 
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remorse.  She  had  been  too  much  overjoyed  at 
the  discovery  that  the  views  of  those  who  ex- 
ercised a  despotic  sway  over  her  judgment, 
coincided  with  the  secret  wishes  of  her  own 
heart,  to  dive  any  deeper  into  the  question. 
Thus,  religion  on  the  one  hand,  and  aifection  on 
the  other,  which  should  have  proved  her  two 
best  counsellors  on  the  occasion,  were  perverted 
to  mislead  her.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the 
King  acquiesced  the  more  readily  with  her  pro- 
position, as  his  own  wishes,  and  those  of  his 
spiritual  advisers  pointed  the  same  way. 

But  he  who  at  an  early  age  had  gloried  in  the 
command  of  a  British  fleet,  should  have  imbibed 
sterner  notions  of  duty.  When  he  assumed 
the  helm  of  power,  and  undertook  the  glorious 
task  of  steering  the  commonwealth  of  England, 
the  sea  on  which  he  embarked  was  hourly  grow- 
ing calmer,  the  general  aspect  of  the  political 
atmosphere  more  serene,  and  the  way  he  had 
to  keep  was  direct :  but  by  deviating  from  the 
true  and  just  course,  he  had  endangered  the 
safety  of  his  trust,  and  by  his  obstinacy  and 
blindness,  risked  to  make  shipwreck  of  that 
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vessel,  whose  glorious  freight  was  liberty ! 
Who  could  wonder  that  the  cry  was  raised 
against  him,  by  those  who  had  there  embarked 
their  political  rights — their  religious  privileges  ? 
Yet  it  was  not  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  — 
difficulty  and  danger  which  his  own  conduct 
had  incurred  —  that  the  King,  the  sailor,  and 
the  Englishman  should  have  relinquished  his 
command,  deserted  his  post,  and  struck  the 
British  standard,  before  the  colours  of  an  alien  ! 
It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  avoid  entering 
into  any  unnecessary  details  of  the  public  events 
of  the  period  —  events  important  in  themselves, 
but  doubly  so  in  their  results,  forming  on  the 
whole  an  era  in  the  political  history  of  England 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  painted  in  vivid  colours 
upon  the  mind  of  every  sincere  patriot.  We 
will  not,  therefore,  run  the  risk  of  incurring 
our  reader's  displeasure  by  supposing  him  ig- 
norant of  facts  of  such  interest,  or  weary  his 
patience  by  a  useless  and  feeble  repetition  of 
those  matters  with  which  he  must  long  ago  have 
become  familiar,  from  the  works  of  the  regular 
historian,  lest  in  so  doing  we  incur  the  fate  of 
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the  musician,  who  with  little  skill,  less  taste,  and 
no  judgment,  inflicts  upon  the  ear  of  the  sensi- 
tive auditor  his  own  sorry  version  of  some 
splendid  and  well-remembered  composition. 

A  few  incidents  immediately  connected  with 
the  King's  personal  movements,  however,  are 
indispensable  to  our  narrative ;  but  on  these  we 
shall  not  have  occasion  to  dwell  long. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Salisbury,  James 
the  Second  summoned  a  council  of  peers,  whose 
advice  he  solicited  rather  than  asked,  upon  the 
course  to  be  pursued  under  the  disturbed 
aspect  of  aflairs.  He  found  himself  subjected  to 
no  slight  humiliation,  through  the  disrespect  of 
several  ungenerous  spirits,  who  felt  no  remorse 
in  bringing  home  to  the  unfortunate  monarch 
a  sense  of  his  own  degradation ;  and  James 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  no  other  alternative 
than  to  follow  that  counsel,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  command.  Three  peers  were  deputed 
to  enter  on  a  negotiation  with  William  of  Nas- 
sau, of  which  the  principal  stipulation  was  that 
the  Dutch  army  should  advance  no  farther,  to- 
wards the  British  capital.     But  the  Prince  of 
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Orange  artfully  devised  means  to  postpone  the 
conference  for  several  days,  during  which  time 
he  augmented  the  number  of  his  followers,  and 
marched  slowly  towards  London.  Having  at 
length  granted  an  audience  to  the  lords  com- 
missioners, he  proceeded  to  court  the  popularity 
of  his  supporters,  by  bidding  them  answer  the 
proposals  of  the  King.  When  they  had  done 
so,  however,  the  Prince,  without  much  cere- 
mony, made  whatever  alterations  his  own  in- 
terest suggested,  and  contrived,  after  some 
little  difficulty,  to  persuade  his  friends  into  an 
approval.  The  demands  were  such  as  decided 
James  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  quit  the 
country. 

But  during  the  time  occupied  by  these  n^o- 
tiations,  he  had  leisure  to  attend  to  matters  of  a 
domestic  nature,  which  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAP.   V. 


THE    INVESTIGATION. 


In  compliance  with  the  repeated  solicitations  of 
the  Queen,  James  at  length  announced  his 
intention  of  seeing,  and  speaking  with  Mistress 
Savile,  concerning  the  cause  of  whose  absence, 
he  had  not  failed  to  make  every  inquiry.  In 
the  previous  conversations  which  had  passed  on 
the  subject  between  the  royal  pair,  the  Queen 
had  expressed  her  willingness  to  believe  in  the 
innocence  of  Mary  Savile,  notwithstanding  the 
reports  that  had  been  spread,  and  the  myste* 
rious  disappearance  for  which  it  was  difficult  to 
account.  The  King  indeed,  put  her  in  posses- 
sion of  some  &cts,  which  were  calculated  to 
shake  her  confidence.  It  could  scarcely  be 
wondered  at,  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they  both  condemned  and  suspected  the  un- 
happy but  innocent  girl,  whose  only  error  had 
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consisted  in  listening  to  the  dictates  of  affec- 
tion, and  following  the  advice  of  Hubert  Mo- 
rice,  with  regard  to  visiting  the  prison.     The 
Queen  had  also  a  confession  to  make  to  her 
husband,  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  this  slie 
hastened  to  do,  though  not  without  pain  and 
anxiety ;  for,  as  the  ailair  had  concluded  in  so 
unfortunate  a  manner,  she  dreaded  lest  he  should 
blame  the  step  she  had  taken,  in  holding  com- 
munication with  Lord  Churchill.     But  her  fear 
did  not  cause  her  to  hesitate  for  one  moment, 
for  the  explanation  was  due  both  to  the  King, 
and  Mary  Savile.      At  another  time,  James 
might  not  have  heard  the  truth  with  so  much 
forbearance,  but  he  now  checked  the  expression 
of  his  displeasure  on  observing  tlie  Queen's  sor- 
row, and   remembering   that   the   proceeding, 
though  ill-judged,  was  well-intentioned*     The 
tenderness  which  Mary  of  Modena  had  evinced 
at  a  moment  when  all  beside  forsook  him,  made 
it  impossible  for  James  to  address  her  by  one 
harsh,  or  reproachful  expression. 

It  was  one  morning  subsequent  to  the  King's 
return  from   Salsibury,  that  he  sat,  together 
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with  his  Qaeen,  in  expectation  of  Mary  Sa-* 
vile's  appearance  —  she  having  been  summoned 
to  their  presence. 

"  I  regret  it,"  replied  Mary  of  Modena  in 
answer  to  some  remark  of  her  companion,  '*  but 
in  vain  I  call  to  mind  the  zeal  and  courage  she 
displayed  in  my  cause  —  her  extreme  attention 
and  respect  for  my  wishes ;  in  vain  I  remem- 
ber her  misfortunes,  which,  by  exciting  my 
compassion,  might  awaken  my  regard  —  I  can- 
not love  Jane  Dudley." 

"  I  believe  it,"  replied  the  King.  **  You  al- 
lowed yourself  to  be  early  prejudiced  against 
her  —  and  now,  though  under  real  obligations 
you  cannot  do  away  with  the  first  impres- 
sion. Also,  if  I  mistake  not,  her  appearance 
in  the  place  of  that  girl  for  whom  you  still 
retain  an  unwarrantable  regard,  calls  forth  com- 
parisons, which,  if  your  judgment  were  un- 
biassed, must  redound  to  the  advantage  of 
Mistress  Dudley." 

"  Your  Majesty  is  right,**  she  replied  sadly, 
*'  I  am  prejudiced  and  ungrateful ;  and  while  1 
know  and  acknowledge  my  error,  I  cannot  cor- 
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rect  it.  My  conduct  is  in  my  own  power,  but 
my  affections  are  not,  and  never  can  be ;  for, 
if  ever  heart  were  wayward  and  wilful,  it  is  that 
which  beats  witliin  my  bosom." 

**  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  chide 
you  for  injustice,  Mary,"  rejoined  the  King 
gravely,  "  if  what  I  hear  be  true,  that  you  have 
not  yet  bestowed  the  place,  vacant  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  Mary  Savile,  upon  the  woman 
who  has  proved  her  devotion  to  your  cause." 

"  Oh  no,  my  lord  ! "  exclaimed  the  Queen 
eagerly, "  it  would  surely  be  more  unjust,  were 
I  80  far  to  condemn  Mary  Savile  without  giving 
her  an  opportunity  of  justifying  herself,  which 
I  still  fondly  hope  she  may  be  enabled  to  do." 

"  Well,  well,"  rejoined  the  King,  with  a  shade 
of  impatience  in  his  manner,  "  you  will  judge  for 
yourself  ere  long,  for  here  I  suppose  is  the  lady 
in  question." 

The  Queen  turned  her  head  hastily,  but  it 
was  only  to  perceive  Mistress  Dudley,  who  en- 
tered the  room  to  inquire  her  wishes,  on  some 
matter  of  small  importance.  The  King,  who 
had  not  seen  Jane  Dudley  since  the  day,  that  he 
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had  granted  tbe  petition,  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
citMed  the  room  fer  the  purpose  of  greeting 
her.    She  was  clothed  in  the  deepest  mourning, 
which  became  her  well,  and  the  ample  folds  of 
her  black  dress  fell  gracefully  around  her  ma- 
jestic limbs*     There  was  an  air  of  precision  and 
severity   in  her  costume,  which  contrasted  as 
strikingly  with  the  prevailing  fashions,  as  the 
cold,  stern  dignity  of  her  manners,  with  the  ex- 
aggerated vivacity,  and  the  freedom  of  deport- 
ment that  characterised  the  court  ladies  at  that 
period.  Jane  Dudley  received  the  King's  greet- 
ing with  profound  respect,  and  yet  as  if  it  had 
been  her  due." 

**  I  am  in  your  debt.  Mistress  Dudley,"  he 
began,  *^  and  even  in  the  poor  payment  of 
thanks,  the  arrears  are  fearful." 

^^  Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  jest,"  she  replied, 
**  or  willing,  perhaps,  to  remind  me  of  the  never- 
ending  obligations  under  which  I  lie,  to  your 
royal  House." 

"  Well,  well,  Mistress  Dudley,"  rejoined  the 
King,  "  if  you  are  too  proud  to  receive  my 
acknowledgments,  I  must  be  content  to  remain 
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your  debtor;  but  thus  far  let  me  say,  thai  M 
providing  for  the  safety  of  her  Majesty,  you  have 
cancelled  every  obligation,  if  any  such  existed 
without  my  knowledge,  contracted  by  your  noble 
and  loyal  family  to  the  house  oi  Stuart.'' 

During  the  foregoing  conversation,  Mary  of 
Modena  had  betrayed  signs  of  oneannesS)  which 
were  not  lost  upon  the  quick  perception  of  Juie 
Dudley,  who  well  understood  the  cause.  The 
Queen  was  most  unwilling  that  her  first  meeting 
with  Mary  Savile  should  take  place  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  had  shown  herself  an  enemy^ 
if  not  of  die  person,  at  least  of  the  interests  of 
the  now  unhappy  girl,  yet  she  could  not  inter- 
rupt a  discourse  in  which  tiie  King  took  part, 
and  dismiss  the  person  with  whom  he  was* en- 
gaged ;  nor  was  Jane  Dudley,  of  her  own  acecnrd^ 
likely  to  quit  the  room,  which  she  bad  entered 
for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  Mary  Savile's  re-^ 
ception. 

<'  For  the  slight  service  to  which  yon  so  ge- 
nerously allude,  sire,*'  she  continued,  '< achieved, 
as  it  was,  without  sacrifice  or  danger,  I  am  indeed 
richly  repaid  by  the  trust  and  confidence  that 
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bodi  you  and  her  M^esty  think  fit  to  place  in 
me;  nay^  the  insults  to  which  I  am  hourly  sub- 
jeeted  are  easijy  borne,  even  by  my  impatient 
nature,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  cause  from  which 
they  spring." 

<<  Insults  ! "  exclaimed  James;  *^  insults  in  our 
own  palace.  Mistress  Dudley  J " 

*^  The  expression  may  be  a  strong  one,  sire»^ 
she  replied  calmly,  "  but  the  conduct  of  some 
of  th^^  inmates  of  Whitehall  is  little  better  than 
insulting.  In  crossing  the  corridor  to  the 
Queen's  closet,  or  in  descending  the  stairs  from 
my  own  apartment  in  the  western  gallery,  I  fre- 
quently encounter  many  of  the  Princess  Anne's 
household.  With  slighting  and  impious  allu* 
sions  to  the  religion  I  profess,  aiid  the  faith  in 
which  I  glory,  diey  ask  if  I  have  assisted  others 
whom  they  dare  to  mention,  in  the  murder  of 
her  royal  highness.'^ 

The  King  did  not  speak,  but  he  struck  his 
band  heavily  against  the  table  near  which  he 
stood,  while  Mary  of  Modena  rose  from  her 
seat. 

^*  Mistress  Dudley,"    she  said,   *^  we  both 
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deeply  regret  that  your  attachment  to  our 
cause  should  expose  you  to  such  mortifications^ 
but  it  is  thus  with  all '*  She  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  a  page,  who  an- 
nounced that  Mistreas  Savile  awaited  the  royal 
pleasure  in  the  antechamber. 

The  Queen  no  longer  hesitated  to  dismiss 
Jane  Dudley,  hastily  though  courteoudy;  but 
that  lady  was  not  easily  frustrated  in  her 
designs.  She  lingered  long  enough  to  exult  in 
the  reception  which  Mary  Sarile  encountered, 
and  to  rejoice  that  the  late  fiivourite  should  find 
her  in  conversation  with  their  Majesties,  when 
she  entered  the  royal  presence  as  a  culprit. 

The  King's  manner  changed  abruptly,  and 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  harsh 
and  stern,  while  the  Queen  concealed  her  emo- 
tion by  a  forced  and  constrained  coldness. 

There  was  a  struggle  in  Mary  Savile's  breast, 
which  increased  her  agitation,  and  was  set 
down  by  James,  at  least,  to  the  score  of  con- 
scious guilt.  But  it  was  innocence  vainly 
calling  upon  pride  to  assist  its  self-possession, 
vainly  at  least  for  some  time,  for  pride  itself 
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that  great  supporter,  had  been  subdued  by  sus- 
pense and  sickness.  She  had  evidently  suf- 
fered much  both  in  mind  and  body ;  her  cheeks 
were  pale^  and  her  eyes  swollen  with  continued 
weeping.  The  poor  giri  entered  slowly,  with  her 
head  bowed,  but  a  sudden  thought  caused  her 
to  advance  with  a  firmer  step  towards  the  spot 
where  James  and  his  queen  were  seated.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  upon  the  King, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  rigid  expres- 
sion which  his  countenance  bore,  gave  her 
courage.  She  then  turned  to  her  royal  mistress, 
but  at  that  moment  a  glance  of  compassion  had 
found  its  way  from  the  depth  of  the  Queen's 
heart  into  her  tender  eyes,  and  those  of  Mary 
Savile  fell  once  more,  lest  another  look  should 
destroy  her  scanty  stock  of  self-possession. 
Her  situation  was,  indeed,  both  painful  and 
peculiar,  for  she  stood  like  a  culprit  and  a 
traitor  before  those  whom  she  loved  and 
honoured,  and  in  whose  behalf  she  would  have 
risked  her  life. 

'*  At  the  instance  of  her  Majesty,''  the  King 
began,  *'  I  have  determined  to  hear  from  your 
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own  lips,  madam,  that  explanation  of  your 
conduct,  wluch  is  necessary  ^or  the  removal  of 
the  su^icions  naturally  excited  by  your  sudden 
and  mysterious  disappettrance/' 

He  paused  ;  but  Mary  Savile,  who  had  em^ 
ployed  her  hours  of  solitude  in  meditating  upon 
her  defence,  now  felt  as  if  i^peed  itself  were 
impossible*  The  King  therefore  continued^ 
^^We  will  commence  from  the  morning  on 
which  yoo  left  the  royal  lodge  on  horsebacl^ 
In  dismissing  the  servant,  you  omitted  to  en- 
join secrecy,  and  knowing  from  his  account  86 
much  of  your  proceeding  it  now  remuns  ibr 
us  to  be  informed  of  the  motives  which  led 
you,  the  attaidant  and  companion  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  to  a  place  so  unfrequented,  at  so 
early  an  hour.* 

Maiy  of  Modena  looked  up  hastily,  but  a 
sign  from  her  husband  subdued  that  gimice  of 
mingled  inquiry  and  remonstrance,  and  caused 
her  to  understtad  the  teasons  which  actuawd 
him*  Mary  Savile  did  not  lift  her  ejr^s,  Uftr 
even  by*  a  word  or  a  look  daim  the  exofieiatiDn 
which  appeared  l^r  due^  but  in  her  own  mind 
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she  marveUed  that  the  Queen  allowed  the 
blame  to  rest  on  her. 

'<  I  solicit  the  pardon  of  your  Majesty/'  she 
said,  '*  but  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to 
reply  to  that  question." 

^<  And  why  so^  Mistress  Savile  ?  '*  inquired 
the  King ;  '*  what  can  induce  you  to  brave  our 
displeasure  by  silence^  except,  indeed,  your  con- 
viction that  the  truth  would  call  for  twofold 
censure.'' 

« I  cannot  speak  of  my  motives,  sire,"  she 
replied,  **  without  touching  upon  a  subject, 
which  not  even  the  dread  of  your  Majesty's 
displeasure  could  tempt  me  to  divulge." 

As  she  spoke  these  words,  Mary  of  Modena 

turned  towards  her  husband  widi  a  smile  of 
i^robation ;  but,  without  making  any  observa* 
don,  he  continued :  -*- 

**  We  are  in  possession  of  your  secret,  madam, 
from  the  lips  of  her  Majesty;  we  have  heard  the 
truth,  and  know  for  what  purpose  her  signet  was 
entrusted  to  your  care.  But  it  was  not,"  he 
spoke  with  empbtob,  *<  it  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  your  own  concerns,  enumerating 
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your  own  grievanoes,  and  appea&ig  to  a  snb^ 
ject  against  your  Eling^  that  the  Queen  of 
England  bade  you  seek  the  presence  of  Lord 
Churchill.  It  was  not  that  you  should  listen  to 
his  deep-laid  treachery,  and  enter  into  a  com- 
pact for  the  furtherance  of  his  designs,  demand- 
ing, as  a  price^  the  rescue  of  your  lover/' 

**  There  was  but  one  Witness  to  my  interview 
with  Lord  Churchill,''  she  replied  with  solemn 
earnestness  ;  <<and  that  God  whose  eye  was  on 
us  both,  knows  how  I  fulfiUed  my  trust  —  feebly, 
I  confess,  and  unsuccessfully,  I  fear,  but  yet 
honestly.  Let  me  assure  your  Mcjesty  that 
those  accusations  are  totally  unfounded,  for 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  did  I  allude  to 
Lord  Fleming,  or  to  his  ci^tivity ;  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  touch  upon  those  concerns  which 
were  unconnected  with  the  subject  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's mission.'' 

*'  One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  Mistress 
Savile,"  rejoined  the  King,  somewliat  discon- 
certed by  her  gentle  but  decided  answer^ 
"  that  you  lost  no  time  in  making  that  impres- 
sion  upon  his  lordship's  heart,  which  will  doubt* 
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lesB  ensure  joa  bodi  popular!^  and  &vour,  in 
the  rising  aspect  of  bia  affidrs.'* 

Mary  Savile  looked  the  speaker  full  in  the 
fiwsei  and  there  was  something  in  that  ingenuous 
fiance  that  troubled  James. 

^  The  only  means  I  adopted/'  she  said,  ^  to 
gun  the  &vour  of  Lord  Churchill,  was  to  place 
before  him  the  fiJsehood  and  ingratitude  of  that 
line  of  conduct  which  he  was  suspected  of  having 
in  contemplation." 

The  King  could  not  suppress  a  sneering 
laugh.  <<  You  have  discovered  a  new  trait  in 
his  lordship's  character/'  he  replied,  **  by 
proving  that  his  love  of  candour  leads  him 
to  be  enamoured  even  of  personal  censure.*' 

'*  But,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  Queen,  who, 
with  all  her  deference  for  what  she  considered 
James's  superior  judgment,  could  not  but  think 
he  now  unnecessarily  added  to  the  painful  sus- 
pense of  Mary  Savile's  situation ;  **  I  would  fain 
inquire  into  the  answer  which  Lord  Churchill 
thought  fit  to  make  upon  the  occasion." 

**  His  lordship,  madam,"  replied  Mary,  *<  spoke 
in  a  vague,  ambiguous  manner,  assuring  me  that 
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his  determination  wae  not  yet  taken,  and  that 
]t  must  depend  upon  circiuBStanoes  over  ^vhtch 
he  had  no  control ;  at  the  same  time  he  beg- 
ged me  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  his  sincere 
regard  for  your  safety  and  welfare/* 

^^  Which  he  has  since  well  proved  I  - '  exclaim- 
ed the  Queen ;  and  she  again  relatpsed  into 
silence. 

^*  You  positively  affirm,  Mistress  Savile,''  the 
King  began  once  more,  *'that  there  was  no 
wilness  to  your  interview  with  Lord  Churdiill, 
and  consequently  require  me  to  bdieve  all 
that  you  say,  on  the  occasion.  But  let  me  in- 
quire if  your  after  conduct  serves  to  corroborate 
my  view  of  the  subject,  or  that  which  you  would 
persuade  me  to  take.  Did  you  not  quit  the 
cottage  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Churchill,  both  in  disguise? 
Did  you  not,  under  his  protection,  enter  the 
town  of  Marlborough,  and  att^id  the  seditious 
meeting  of  a  party  of  low»bom  mechanics? 
Did  you  not,  with  two  or  three  of  your  worthy 
and  exalted  associates,  seek  to  enter  the  prison 
in  which  Lord  Fleming  lay  confined,  by  means  of 
her  Majesty's  signet  ?    Did  you  not,  on  finding 
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that  scheme  impmoticable^  aid  and  assist  your 
coadjutor  in  exciting  the  mob^  and  stirring  up 
the  people  of  Marlborough  to  commit  those  acts 
of  violence  and  treasoni  at  the  bare  relation  of 
which  bamanity  shudders?  Did  you  not  your- 
aell^  in  your  seal  for  the  rescue  of  Walter  Flem- 
ings and  the  cause  of  William  of  Nassau,  forget 
all  those  lessons  of  modest  and  retiring  gentle- 
ness, which  you  might  well  have  learned  from 
the  precepts  and  example  of  your  royal  mis- 
tress ?  Did  you  not,  I  say,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rude  and  infuriated  mob,  stand  unblushingly 
forward  as  an  advocate  for  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed, thereby  voluntarily  exposing  yourself  both 
to  danger  and  insult,  and  giving  the  world 
another  instance  of  shameless  ingratitude  ?  " 

^  No,  sire,  no  1  ^  rej^ied  the  eager  girl ;  ^<you 
do  not,  you  cannot  believe  me  so  lost,  so  utterly 
lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue.  — -  And  you,  my 
beloved  mistress,  you  will  not  hear  me  accused 
of  such  crimes  as  these,  without  one  word  to 
Uess  me  with  the  assurance  that  you  dbbelieve 
themalL" 

^Mistress   Savil^**  interrupted    the   King, 
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who  wished  to  avoid  all  appeal  to  Mary  of  Mo* 
dena;  ^^  you  do  not  presume  to  deny  that  you 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  mob,  before  the  gates 
of  the  prison,  during  the  attack,  in  disguise  -r- 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant.  We  have  prooft, 
«—  we  have  those  who  are  ready  to  confront 
you  here — who  have  described  your  appearance 
your  dress,  and  the  ring  you  wore  on  your 
finger ;  you  know  full  well  that  the  officer  who 
escorted  you  to  London  can  vouch  for  the 
trutli  of  these  statements. 

'^  I  do  not  deny  that  I  was  in  Marlborough 
on  the  day  in  question,  sire,"  she  replied  sadly ; 
^^  for  I  proceeded  thither  after  losing  my  way 
in  the  forest,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  the 
horses,  which  I  certainly  did  not  dismiss  inten- 
tionally ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  I  sought  the 
prison  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Lord  Fleming.'^ 

James  looked  at  the  Queen,  who  only  an- 
swered by  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

^*  This  I  confess  with  sorrow  and  contrition,*' 
continued  Mary,  *^for  1  am  now  convinced,  both 
from  my  own  reflections,  and  the  arguments 
of  Lord  Fleming,  that  I  erred  in  so  doing, 
although  I  did  not  think  it  at  the  time.     I  do 
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not  seek  to  exonerate  myself  on  this  point,  in 
your  Majesty's  eyes,  but  earnestly  entreat  your 
pardon  for  an  error  of  which  I  have  repented, 
and  which  brought  its  own  heavy  punishment 
As  for  Lord  Churchill,  we  parted  on  the  con- 
clusion of  our  conversation,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since." 

She  paused,  and  hesitated,  and  then  con- 
tinued. <*When  I  entered  Marlborough,  I 
was  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  projected 
revolt;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  despair 
which  took  possession  of  my  mind,  when, 
denied  admittance  to  the  prison,  I  awoke  to  all 
the  horrors  of  my  situation.  But  so  far  from 
abusing  her  Majesty's  trust,  I  refrained  from 
making  use  of  her  signet,  even  though  it 
might  have  ensured  me  respect  and  protection. 
Unable  to  extricate  myself  from  the  mob;  con- 
strained to  appear  in  a  manner  calculated,  I 
too  well  knew,  to  excite  the  most  warrantable 
suspicions,  miserable  and  defenceless,  the  ter- 
rors of  that  dreadful  day  and  night  are  so 
vividly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  the  bare 
recollection  freezes  the  blood  within  my  veins. 
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I  was  rescued  from  the  power  of  that  inhumati 
persecutor  (to  whom  your  Majesty  alluded»  as 
the  officer  that  brought  me  hither)  by  the 
courage  and  humanity  of  a  peasant,  who  con* 
veyed  me  senseless  to  his  home^  tended  and 
soothed  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  child;  and  at 
my  request,  conducted  me  first  to  the  royal 
lodge  in  Savemake,  and  then  upon  my  road  to 
London." 

<<  But,  madam,"  said  the  King,  who  had 
listened  with  unusual  patience  to  this  narrative, 
'^ allow  me  to  start  some  objections:  where 
did  you  procure  the  disguise  ?  How  did  yoii 
become  acquainted  with  the  place  of  Lord 
Fleming's  imprisonment  ?  Who  conducted  you 
to  Marlborough ;  by  whose  side  did  you  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  mob ;  and  by  whose  express 
command  did  the  somewhat  incongruous  at^ 
tendant  watch  over  your  safety  ?" 

'*  Again  your  Majesty  must  forgive  me^"  she 
replied ;  ^  I  cannot  implicate  a  person  to  whom 
I  am  deeply  and  lastingly  indebted." 

The  King  compressed  his  lips  with  an  ex* 
pression  of  temporary  forbearance.  *^  It  is  well, 
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madam,"  he  said ;  ^*  your  answers,  indeed,  t^pear 
to  be  dictated  simply  by  your  own  choice ;  per- 
haps you  will  bid  us  believe  that  Lord  Fleming's 
rescue  was  not  the  incentive  which  was  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  citizens  of 
Marlborough  to  defy  their  King,  and  violate  the 
laws  of  their  country ;  or  that  his  name,  coupled 
with  those  of  his  employer  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  ally.  Lord  Churchill,  did  not  serve  as 
the  war*cry  of  these  magnanimous  forces  I " 

**The  rescue  of  Lord  Fleming,"  replied 
Mary  Savile,  ^^was,  I  believe,  used  as  a  pretext 
fcr  carrying  into  execution  apian  that  had  been 
long  projected  —  his  name,  I  am  aware,  was 
made  use  of  in  conjunction  with  those  your 
Majesty  has  specified;  but  this  also  do  I  know,'' 
and  she  spoke  proudly,  ^*  that  when  the  doors 
of  Lord  Fleming's  cell  were  thrown  open,  lie 
refused  to  accept  his  liberty  at  the  hands  of 
traitors,  and  declared  his  intention  of  remaining 
in  the  prison  to  which  his  sovereign  bad  con- 
demned him,  while  one  stone  remained  upon 
another.  Nor  was  it,  sire,"  she  continued,  for 
now  that  she  spoke  no  longer  of  herself,  Mary 
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Savile's  wonted  energy  returned,  **  nor  was  it 
until  the  flames  that  eventually  consume  the 
prison,  burst  forth  before  his  eyes,  that  Walter 
Fleming  would  consent  to  quit  the  burning 
walls." 

Mary  of  Modena  heard  and  believed  at 
least  this  portion  of  her  tale,  for  it  was  uttered 
di£Perently  from  all  the  rest — without  hesitation 
»-  without  pause ;  a  smile  of  satisfaction  played 
round  the  lips  of  the  Queen,  and,  thoi:^h  she 
checked  that  expression  suddenly,  it  had  already 
afibrded  consolation  to  the  accused 

*^  Then*  Mistress  Savile,"  rejoined  the  King 
coldly,  *^you  met,  I  suppose,  by  accident,  at 
the  village  of  Wolverton,  and  there  consented, 
previously  to  his  journey  towards  Devonshire, 
to  bestow  your  hand,  in  a  clandestine  mimner, 
upon  a  man  who  stands  accused  of  treason  and 
murder;  thereby  fulfilling  your  duty  as  a  mem 
ber  of  the  royal  household,  and  a  subject  of  the 
crown  ?  " 

«  Our  meeting,  sire,"  die  rq)lied  firmly,  <<  was, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  say,  purely  accidental,  and  it 
was  in  the  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
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circomstances  in  whidi  we  were  both  jdaced  — 
circmnstaooes  we  wdl  knew  that  were  caleu-« 
lated  to  excite  suspicion^  that  determined  ua 
upon  taking  a  step^  which  we  fondly  hoped 
would  obviate  any  further  separation." 

**And  was  the  ceremony  performed?"  in- 
quired the  Queen  eagerly,  as  if  forgetful  of  the 
restraint  she  had  imposed  upon  herself;  ^^and 
are  you  his  wife  in  very  earnest,  Mary  ?  " 

^  Alas ! "  she  replied,  while  the  familiar  tone 
of  that  loved  voice  brought  the  sudden  tears  to 
her  eyes;  "they  broke  in  upon  us  — they 
tore  us  asunder  in  the  very  church,  or  I 
should  now  have  gloried  in  bearing  that  name, 
which  is  doubly  endeared  to  me,  by  undeserved 
misfortune.*' 

James  felt  the  importance  of  this  moment, 
for  he  had  watched  the  Queen's  countenance 
with  anxiety,  and  saw  that  her  heart  was  deeply 
touched.  Mary  of  Modena,  on  her  part,  had 
imposed  upon  herself  a  species  of  restraint 
even  in  thought,  which  was  cruelly  painful. 
She  felt  that  her  affisctbns  were  too  much 
involved  for  her  judgment  to  be  impartial  in 
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the  preaent  inatanoe  -^  she  tdi  thai  her  ded- 
siqn  was  in  danger  of  being  swayed  by  her  in- 
clination. She  bad  loved  Mary  Savile  as  a 
daughter,  and  as  a  friend,  and  bad  jusdy 
ranked  her  far  above  those  with  whom  she  was 
constrained  to  associate.  She  had  placed  the 
same  confidence  in  her  fidelity,  as  James  tiad 
done  in  that  of  the  Princess  Anne  *-r  and  were 
they  now  both  decmved  ?  In  the  absence  of 
her  adopted  daughter,  she  had  abnost  given 
credit  to  the  sad  reports,  and  even  now  her 
defence  was  most  unsatisfactory  —  yet  the 
voice,  the  look,  the  manner,  did  they  not 
bespeak  intcgri^  and  truth? 

It  is  a  dire  and  a  bitter  trial,  when,  in  such 
cases,  conviction  begins  its  cruel  task,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  an  unwilling  belief  of  evidence 
we  would  fiun  question  and  disprove.  But 
when  we  again  behold  the  being  whom  we 
have  loved  well  and  truly,  whom  we  have  con- 
demned slowly  and  reluctantly, —- when  we 
hear  those  fiuniliar  tones,  and  gaze  upon  that 
weU*known  fiice^  how  oftm  will  the  past,  with 
all   its  confidence^  all  its  affection,  rush  hssk 
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upon  the  heartpoverwhelmhig  conviction,  waging 
war  with  reason,  and  restoring  for  a  time^  at 
least,  all  the  fond  credulity  of  former  days. 

Mary  of  Modena  knew  herself;  she  was  aware 
that  her  nature  was  prone  to  such  influences  as 
these;  and  distrusting  herself^  she  left  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  King.  James's  prejudices 
led  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  he  had 
tio  such  mistrust  of  his  own  judgment ;  and 
firmly  believing  Lord  Fleming  and  Mary 
Savile  were  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled 
at,  that  he  took  every  means  of  proving  that 
his  suspicions  were  jtist,  and  of  manifesting 
this  to  the  Queen.  He  proceeded,  therefore, 
by  putting  a  finishing  stroke  to  his  previous 
accusations. 

^^  Answer  me  one  question,**  he  exclaimed 
sternly,  again  turning  to  Mary  Savile.  *^  On 
the  night  preceding  my  return  from  Salisbury, 
did  not  Lady  Churchill  enter  your  apartments, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine?" 

**  She  did  so,''  was  the  reply :  James  and  his 
Queen  exchanged  more  than  one  glance. 
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<<F6r  what  purpose  did  she  come?**  in- 
quired the  King. 

"I  know  not,  sire,"  replied  the  unhappy 
girl,  '*  but  it  is  my  belief  that  she  mistook  my 
apartment  for  that,  of  some  other  person." 

The  King  shook  his  head.  *'What  passed 
between  you  ?"  he  inquired  abruptly. 

**l  was  ill,  sire,"  she  continued,  ^*and  had 
been  vainly  endeavouring  to  sleep,  when  I 
heard  the  door  of  my  apartment  open  softly, 
and  a  voice  exclaim,  *  It  is  all  arranged  — 
thanks  to  you.'  I  thought  at  first  I  was  bewil- 
dered or  dreaming;  but  raising  my  head,  I 
drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  bdield  Lady 
Churchill,  at  least  I  believed  it  to  be  her. 
She  appeared  much  conftised  on  seeing  roe, 
murmured  something  about  regret  that  I  was 
ill,  and  her  wishes  for  my  recovery,  and  then, 
without  awaiting  a  reply,  she  closed  the  door 
and  left  me." 

"  This  is  strange,  madam,"  said  James,  '^  for 
by  your  own  account  it  was  then  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  to  my  certain 
knowledge  Lady  Churchill  was  met  by  one  of 
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the  Queen's  pages,  descending  the  western 
staircase  at  a  quarter  before  ten.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  the  few  words  which  you 
state  passed  between  you,  could  have  occupied 
so  long  a  space  of  tinie«  or  have  detained  her 
for  upwards  of  an  hour  from  the  Princess  of 
Denmark's  apartments." 

^*  I  have  spoken  the  truth,"  replied  Mary 
Savile  i  *'  and  while  I  confess  and  acknowledge 
that  circumstances,  and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  ene* 
mies  also,  are  leagued  against  me,  yet  do  I  trust 
that  her  Majesty's  previous  knowledge  of  my  chae 
racter  and  that  love  of  truth  which  she  herself 
helped  to  instil  into  my  mind,  will  incline  heir 
to  believe  that  both  Lord  Fleming  and  my* 
self  are  as  guiltless  as  the  God  who  reads  all 
hearts,  knows  us  to  be." 

There  was  a  pause -^  during  which  Mary 
Savile  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if 
anxious  to  anticipate  her  sentence.  James 
was  the  first  to  break  silence.  **  It  Was  your 
wish,  madam,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Queen,  *^  that  this  investigation  should  take 
place  in  your  presence.     You  have  heard  my 
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questions,  as  well  as  those  replies  which  Mistress 
Savile  has  thought  fit  to  concede,  and,  witli 
your  permiasion,  I  will  now  give  mj  opinion  on 
the  subject.    You  will  I  trust,  do  me  the  justice 
to  bdieve,  that  tliat  opinion  is  neither  biassed 
by  any  feeling  of  disapprobation  for  the  lady's 
former  conduct,  nor  by  any  personal  enmity  to* 
wards   Lord   Fleming.     I  trust,  also,  that  the 
late  examples  of  falsehood  and  ingratitude  which 
have  come  under  my  immediate  observation, 
have  not  extinguished  in  my  breast  all  belief  in 
the  existence  of  virtue.     But,  madam,  I  have 
evei'y  possible  reason  to  believe  Lord  Fleming 
has  been  for    several  months  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  correspondence,  in  conjunction  with 
the  lords  Churchill  and  Godolphin,  and  many 
others.     I  know  further,  that  Lord  Godolphin 
and  Lord    Colchester    went   secretly  to  the 
prison  at  Marlborough,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  Lord  Fleming ;  and,  on  the 
day  that  you  entrusted  Mistress  SavUe  with  a 
mission  to  Lord  Churchill,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  he,  being  anxious  to  put  his  accomplice  in 
possession  of  some  necessary  facts,  proposed  to 
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yoor  messenger  to  penetrate  into  the  prison  of 
Marlborough.    As  I  have  before  named,  Mis- 
tress  Savile  was  seen  crossing  Savemake  by  the 
side  of  a  roan  in  the  dress,  or  rather  I  should 
say  the  disguise,  of  a  forester.     She  attended 
the  meeting,  joined  in  the  insurrection,  and 
returned  with  her  protector  to  the  cottage, 
where  she  passed    the    night,   and  then    set 
forward  to  rejoin  Lord  Fleming,   at  the  ap* 
pointed  place.     Whether  the  lady  journeyed 
alone,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  we  both  well  know 
that  her  late  companion  Lord  Churchill  ap- 
peared at  the  palace  on  the  day  succeeding  the 
revolt,   thereby  deceiving  his    too    credulous 
sovereigns  into  the  belief  that  he  was  guildessof 
any  share  in  that  transaction.     Through  the 
vigilance  of  the  officers  employed,  Lord  Flem- 
ing and  his  intended  bride  were  arrested,  and 
conveyed  hither.     But  it  seems  that  Mistress 
Savile's    love  for   political    intrigue  has  not 
abandoned  her,  seeing  that  she  found  means  to 
negotiate  with  Lady  Churchill,  and  the  Princess 
of  Denmark,  and  to  inform  them  doubtless,  of  the 
plans  and  wishes,  of  their  respective  lords.    I 
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appeal  to  yoii,  madam,''  he  oonttnuedL  **to  judge 
between  the  two  versioiw  of  the  tale^  requesting 
that  you  will  take  Mistress  Savile's  defence 
into  consideration :  —  if  a  statement  which  I  do 
not  scruple  to  say  is  as  feeble  and  improbable^ 
as  it  is  partial  and  unconnected,  may  be  called 
a  defence ;  remembering  that  the  lady  has  not 
hesitated  to  decline  answering  any  of  those 
questions,  the  replies  to  which,  we  cannot  but 
believe,  would  substantiate  the  evidence  I  have 
received  from  other  quarters." 

Mary  of  Modena  was  about  to  speak,  for  this 
appeal  from  the  King,  couched  in  those  terms, 
and  preceded  by  such  a  statement,  had  indeed 
convinced  her,  however  reluctantly,  that  the 
lovely  girl  who  stood  before  them,  was  base  and 
heartless.  She  was  about  to  reply  to  the  King, 
but  Mary  Savile  interrupted  her ;  she  knelt  at 
her  feet,  she  took  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress 
before  she  could  be  prevented. 

^^  Believe  me,  oh  believe  me  ! "  she  cried,  ^^  as 
you  once  did  before;  believe  me  —  trust  me  — 
forgive  me  —  forgive  my  disobedience  to  the 
King's  commands  in  seeking  the  prison  of  Lord 
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Fleming  — » and^  t>h  f  my  beloved  mistress,  if 
what  they  say  be  true,  that  firiends  are  few  and 
hard  to  find,  ibr  your  own  sake,  if  not  for  h% 
s^  Walter  Fletning  free  I  He  is  as  true  as  words 
of  holy  inspiration,  as  ti|)right,*  as  loyal,  as 
braVe,  as  heart  could  wish,  or  thought  imagine. 
Call  him  to  yout  side  —  bid  him  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  serve  you;  it  is  his  highest  aspiration 
—  his  most  earnest  desire.  I  am  not  pleading 
for  inyself,  now,  for  I  am  but  a  weak,  defence- 
less woman,  and  could  profit  your  cause  but 
little;  but  Walter  Fleming  would  be  your  stay, 
your  counsel,  your  defence.  To  share  your 
sorrows,  lighten  your  cares,  and  ward  off  your 
dangers,  is  the  fondest  boon  we  would  both 
claim,  from  your  royal  bounty.  Do  not  turn 
from  me,  my  loved  mistress,  do  not  withdraw 
your  hand,''  she  cried,  as  with  gentle  violence 
she  strove  to  detain  it ;  '<  my  Queen,  my  mother, 
and  my  friend,  listen  to  your  unhappy  but 
guiltless  child  ! " 

**  Alas,  Mary  !  **  exclaimed  the  Queen,  in  a 
voice  broken  and  faltering,  <*  alas !  I  would  I 
could  believe  you ;  but  ytiu  have  given  ma  nq 
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grbiind  tor  doing  so.^  As  she  spoke,  the  tears, 
in  spite  of  every  effort,  forced  thelnselyes  down 
her  cheeksi  and  Mary  of  Modena  eould  no 
longer  suppress  her  emotion,  even  while  she 
blamed  herself  for  allowing  it  to  appear.  She 
felt,  too,  that  James  would  consider  her  bodi 
unjust  and  inconsistent,  when  he  contrasted,  her 
present  demeanour  with  that  she  had  displayed 
on  the  secession  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark. 
^*  I  know  not  what  to  say,  my  lord,''  she  said  in 
a  low  tone,  but  it  caught  the  anxious  ear  of 
Mary  Savile. 

'<  Say,  oh  say  that  you  believe  me,"  she  cried, 
"  that  you  pity  me,  that  you  love  me  — -love  me 
still  as  in  those  early  days,  when  every  word  you 
uttered  was  kind  and  tender ;  when  you  supplied 
the  place  of  her  I  had  lost,  and  scarcely  older 
than  mysdf,  became  a  mother  to  the  orphan !  I 
have  been  accused-* cruelly,  wrongfully  accused 
— but  the  consciousness  of  my  own  innocence 
cannot  support  me,  under  a  sense  of  your  an- 
ger/' 

"Mistress  Savile,"  interrupted  the  King, 
sternly,  '^  this  scene  has  lasted  too  long  already. 
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The  Queen  has  had  much  to  undergo  of  hite» 
without  enduring  any  unnecessary  excitement« 
I  haive  giTen  you  an  opportunity  of  ^cculpating 
yourself  before  her  Majesty,  but  instead  of  doing 
so  satisfiustorily,  you  appeal  to  her  heart  -—  you 
endeavour  to  woric  upon  her  feelings*  Come, 
madam/'  he  continuedi  gently  raising  the  Queen 
by  the  hand  <<  I  am  to  blame  for  having  ex- 
posed you  to  this  —-you  are  agitated  — you  are 
overcome." 

'<  Oh)  no  I  my  lord*'*  she  replied,  though  it 
required  some  effort  to  speak;  <<you  did  well 
—  I  could  not  have  bdieved  it.'* 

''Do  not  believe  it  now,"  exclaimed  Mary 
Savile,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  hands 
clasped,  *^  do  not  believe  it  now !" 

The  King  turned  angrily  upon  her,  com- 
manding her  to  be  silent;  then  supporting  the 
Queen  into  the  vestibule,  he  summoned  Mistress 
l)udley,  and  promising  to  rejoin  her  Majesty 
ere  long,  he  re-entered  the  apartment.  Mary 
Savile  advanced  to  meet  him.  *'  Sire,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''you  count  my  words  as  idle,  and  yet 
I   must  speak  once  more.     Beware  how  you 
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tfuBt  that  woman,  who  so  fiu:  forgets  the  gentle^ 
ness  of  her  i^ex,  as  to  glory  in  the  prospect  of 
revenge  —  who  openly  rejoices  in  the  mis-* 
fortunes  of  two  beings  who  have  never  willingly 
harmed  her-— and  who  does  not  scruple  to 
disseminate  the  vilest  &lsehoodS|  for  the  further** 
ance  of  her  designs.  Such  a  character  can 
never  be  true  to  any  one.  I  speak  of  Jane 
Dudley,  sire,"  she  continped  in  spite  of  the 
gathering  clouds  on  James's  brow,  f'and  bid 
you  beware  how  you  trust  aught  that  is  dear  or 
sacred  to  her," 

^*  It  is  but  a  substitution  of  terms,  madam," 
exclaimed  the  King  with  irony ;  ^'  we  have  had 
proofs  of  devotion  and  fidelity  from  Lord  Flem^ 
ing  and  yourself,  and  on  the  same  principle  we 
have  found  Mistress  Dudley  guilty  of  treachery. 
You  are  &r  better  versed  in  the  language  of  the 
times  than  myself,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a  proper 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  in  common  with  ^^e  rest 
of  my  subjects." 

Mary  Savile  made  no  reply ;  and  although  she 
could  not  but  consider  that  the  King's  conduct 
had  been  harsh  and  prejudiced  towards  her,  and 
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his  language  calculated  to  wooiid  her  unnecessa* 
H1y»  ehe  felt  none  of  that  indignation  which  bad 
been  called  forth)  on  a,^ormer  occasion^  She  her* 
self  had  been  subdued  by  terror,  grief,  and  sick'* 
ness;  and  there  was  something  so  sad,  so  pitiable 
in  the  situation  of  the  King  at  this  moment,  that 
Mary*8  heart  was  too  full  of  compassion,  to 
^dmit  anger.  The  worn  and  harassed  adpect  of 
James,  bore  a  mournful  testimony  to  his  recent 
grievous  trials;  and  the  once  radiant  counter 
nance  t>f  his  Queen  told  a  true  and  melancholy 
tale :  and  Mary  Savile  bad  known  them  in  the 
height  of  their  prosperity,  courted,  flattered,  and 
tought  after !  The  Queen  in  particular,  whose 
lively  sayings  were  at  one  time  quoted  for  their 
brilliancy,  was  now  never  supposed  to  open  het 
lips,  but  with  some  evil  intent  to  the  Govern* 
ment  and  Church  of  England.  These  reflec«- 
tions  silenced  Mary,  and  the  King  finding  she 
inade  no  reply,  continued :  —  **  Before  you 
retire,  madam,  I  must  request  that  you  will 
deliver  into  my  hands  the  signet-ring,  which 
her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  in  her  anxiety  and 
i^tatioD,  forgot  to  demand  from  you.    I  cannot 
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but  believe  that  the  sight  of  that  ring,  entrusted 
for  far  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  you 
used  it,  must  be  astern  though  silent  reprover^ 
of  your  past  conduct." 

Mary  Savile  drew  the  jewel  from  her  finger 
as  she  replied,  <'  Far  from  it,  sire ;  I  have  never 
looked  on  tliis  ring  since,  without  rememberings 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  powery  I  fulfilled  the 
commands  of  my  beloved  mistress,  and  if  I  am 
forced  to  say  so  in  my  own  justification,  that  I 
withstood  violence  andinsult  in  its  defence.''  The 
King  made  no  observation  upon  her  answer,  bot 
continued :  —  **  When  I  have  spoken  with  her 
Majesty  on  the  subject,  you  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  our  wishes.  In  the  mean 
time  let  me  warn  you,  that  any  attempt  to 
hold  external  communication,  or  to  escape  from 
Whitehall,  will  be  fi'ustrated,  notwithstanding 
you  are  so  well  provided  with  friends  and  coun- 
sellors among  the  prosperous  and  successful  I 
You  may  retire,''  he  added  after  a  pause. 

Mary  Savile  obeyed,    axxd   passed   without 

reply  into  the  antechamber,  where  she  found 
the  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  re-conduct  her, 
to  her  sad  and  solitary  apartment. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


THE   ROYAL   FUGITIVES. 


It  was  the  Sabbatli-day,  and  the  diimes  from 
many  a  sacred  edifice  came  floating  down  the 
river,  with  a  soothing  though  melancholy  sound. 
Thathallowed  music  appeared  to  Mary  Savile»as 
she  stood  at  the  casement,  like  the  voice  of  a  friend 
clothed  in  the  accents  of  a  welcome  summonS) 
which,  she^  alas !  could  not  obey«  She  listened 
with  regret,  while  many  a  calm  and  holy  recollec* 
tion  was  awakened  in  her  mind,  by  the  pealing  of 
those  bells,  which  must  surely  &11,  even  on  the 
fullest  ear,  like  the  voice  of  memory.  So  closely 
linked  with  pious  thoughts,  with  fond  domestic 
associations,  it  seems  as  if  the  well-remembered 
chimes  must  have  power  to  arrest  the  sinner  in 
his  path  of  guilt,  and  lead  him  back  to  those 
early  days  of  innocence  and  peace,  when,  by  his 
mother^s  side,  he  sought  weekly  that  temple,  to 
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whose  courts  be  is  now  a  stranger  —  or,  when  in 
a  moment  of  hallowed  joyj  he  listened  to  a  mer- 
rier peal)  while  gazing  fondly  on  the  fair  being 
with  whom  he  had  just  exchanged  the  tows  of 
faith) — she,  who  now  sits  lonely  and  fbrsak^i) 
listening  anxiously,  even  while  she  dreads  the 
return  of  him  who  has  forgotten  the  lover,  in 
the  tormentor — the  husband,  in  the  tyrant ! 

But  we  have  wandered  from  our  suligect,  and 
must  return  to  Mary  Savile^  who  passed  the  day 
in  question,  like  many  of  its  predecessors,  in 
tolitude  -^-if  such  it  can  be  called^  where  a  World 
of  thoughts  is  in  the  mind,  a  world  of  feelings  in 
the  heart  Towards  evening-  she  was  roused 
from  a  prolonged  meditation,  by  sounds,  which) 
though  neither  long  nor  frequent,  appeared  to 
her,  fraught  with  importance  and  mystery,  Hur^ 
ried  footsteps,  and  subdued  voices,  even  in  that 
]part  of  the  palace  which  was  then  but  scantily 
tenanted.  A  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  took 
possession  of  her  mind.  It  struck  her  that  some 
fresh  conspiracy  or  act  of  treachery  had  beea 
discovered  —  some  news,  perhaps,  of .  the  ap« 
proach  or  arrival  of  William  of  Nassau,  in  Loi^ 
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don,  and  shie  thoaght  of  the  effect  that  such  a 
circttmatance  was  likely  to  produce  on  the  pro- 
oeedmgs,  of  the  Eling  and  Queen.  All  by  degrees 
subsided  into  silence,  but  the  restless  state  of  her 
mind  prevented  Mary  Savile  from  seeking  repose. 

She  listened  long  and  anxiously,  but  for  what, 
she  knew  not 

At  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  oars  imme* 
diately  beneath  her  window,  and  steps  upon  the 
knding-place  of  the  river.  The  possible  flight 
of  their  Majesties  now  struck  her,  and  unable 
any  longer  to  support  the  doubt  and  suspense 
under  which  she  was  suffering,  Mary  Savile  has- 
tily quitted  her  apartment,  and  descended  the 
great  staircase.  No  one  was  there,  yet  she  pro- 
ceeded eagerly  along  the  principal  gallery  which 
led  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  through  an  en- 
trance she  perceived  that  lights  were  still  burn- 
ing there,  although  the  hour  at  which  the  King 
and  Queen  usually  retired,  had  long  passed. 
Proceeding  through  the  antechamber,  where 
she  startled  a  page,  (who,  on  recognising  Mis- 
tress Savile,  allowed  her  to  pass  without  inter- 
ruption,) she  perceived  that  the  door  of  the  royal 
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closet  was  partially  open,  and  pushing  it  aside, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  Mary  entered  the 
apartment. 

Bot  the  occupants  of  that  room  were  too  much 
engrossed,  too  much  absorbed  to  perceive  her  in- 
trusion, for  some  moments.  Near  the  window 
stood  a  man  whom  she  had  never  before  sieen. 
He  waiB  evidently  a  foreigner,  and  though  his  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  prepossessing,  as  far  as 
comeliness  of  form  or  feature  were  concerned,  yet 
his  air  was  polished,  and  there  was  something 
in  his  deportment  which,  to  a  practised  eye, 
would  have  stamped  him  a  courtier  of  the  school 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  was  of  low  stature,  with  hair 
of  a  reddish  hue,  forming  altogether  a  strong 
contrast  to  a  fine  looking  young  man,  who  stood 
beside,  and  occasionally  addressed  him  in  a  low 
tone,  with  some  signs  of  impatience. 

But  the  eyes  of  Mary  Savile  did  not  rest  long 
upon  the  strangers,  for  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
apartment  she  beheld  a  group  which  quickly 
rivetted  her  whole  attention* 

James  the  Second  was  there,  and  his  counte- 
nance plainly  depicted  the  passing  conflict  within, 
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while  with  one  arm  supporting  the  Queen,  he 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  her  mind  that  forti- 
tude and  consolation  of  which  the  unhappy 
monarch  himself^  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  At 
some  little  distance  Mistress  Dudley  was  engaged 
in  low  but  earnest  conversation  with  an  attend- 
ant, who  held  in  her  arms  the  in&nt  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  behind  them,  was  one  other  woman. 
There  were  many  witnesses  to  the  parting  of  the 
royal  pair,  but  so  absorbed  were  they  by  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  their  own  feelings,  that  th^ 
seemed  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  any  one. 

The  Queen,  habited  in  disguise,  was  clinging 
fondly  to  her  husband,  with  her  face  buried  upon 
his  shoulder.  They  were  both  silent ;  but  at 
length  Mary  of  Modena  spoke  in  a  faint  and 
broken  voice.  "  Let  the  Prince  go,'*  she  mur- 
mured, <^  but  do  not  force  me  from  your  side, 
•**  James  —  my  husband,  do  not,  in  pity,  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promise." 

The  King  bent  tenderly  over  her,  and  uttered 
a  few  words  in  a  low  but  apparently  impressive 
tone. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  she  slowly 
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raised  her  head ;  and  those  wholoved  her,  never 
forgot  the  lok>k  she  wore.  Mary  of  Modena 
wept  no  longer^  and'  though  her  cheek  -^as 
eolouriess,  and  her  lips  compressed,  there  yms  an 
exfu-ession  of  high  resolve,  of  that  enduring  d^ 
termination  with  which  the  heart  of  woman  &et 
quendy  invests  her  timid  spirit,  in  the  hour  of 
trial  and  danger.  She  spoke,  too,  and  her  s^^eet 
voice  was'  distinctly  audible,  and  as  she  gpoke, 
those  large  dark  eyes  Were  fixed  upofi  her  hus* 
band,  as  if  in  fearful  anticipation  of  the  moment 
when  they  would  behold  him,  no  longer. 

" I  will,  my  lord,"  she  ssud,  "I  will !  Thfre 
may  be  danger  in  tarrying  longer;  and  I  have 
your  word  —  your  royal  word.  Remember, 
sire,  that  promise  was  the  price  of  my  con- 
sent." 

**  You  need  not  urge  me,  Mary,'*  be  replied  5 
'^  when  }ou  are  gone  t  shall  have  no  treasure 
left  in  England  — ^  but  see,  the  Count  de  Lau* 
zun  grows  impatient,  aiid  Mistress  Dudley  has 
long  since  informed  us,  that  the  b6at  awaits 
you.  Farewell,  my  beloved  I**  Once  more  he 
press^  her  fondly  to  his  heait ;  once  more  he 
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bade  her  go  in  peace,  and  blessed  her  in  terms 
that  few  within  that  chamber  heard  unmoved. 

^^And  our  child,"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
^  will  you  not  bless  him  also  ?  See^  James,  he 
sleeps — while  our  hearts  are  well-nigh  breaking* 
Alas !  alas !  he  sle^s  at  the  moment  which  de^ 
prives  him  of  his  birthright  and  his  country, 
and  stamps  him  an  exile,  and  an  outcast  I" 

She  took  the  royal  child  from  the  arms  of 
the  attendant,  and  placed  him  within  those  of 
his  father.  The  in&nt  woke  with  a  cry  of  fear, 
but  even  in  that  tender  age^  nature  had  taught 
him  to  recognise  the  features  of  those  who 
loved  him  welL  The  cry  was  hushed  in  an 
instant,  the  little  arms  stretched  forward 
towards  the  beings  who,  bending  forward, 
gazed  together  upon  the  unconscious  child, 
while  round  the  small  full  lips  there  played  a 
smile,  such  as  angels  wear  in  heaven;  tlie 
smile  that  settles  upon  the  features  of  earliest 
infancy ;  the  loan  of  perfect  innocence,  too 
soon  reclaimed  I 

■   The  eyes  of  both  parents  were  fixed  upon 
their  mutual  treasure,  then  raising  them  at  the 
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same  moment,  they  met,  in  one  fervent  glance 
of  deep  affection.  The  mother's  countenanoe 
had  borrowed  an  expression  of  hope  from  that 
of  her  child ;  and  although  the  smile  was  far, 
&r  different,  it  was  sweet  and  beautiful,  and 
it  cheered  the  heart  of  him,  on  whom  it  was 
bestowed.  The  King  prened  his  lips  to  the 
small  transparent  forehead  which  was  never 
destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  his  forefathers ; 
and  who  can  say  but  in  that  very  instant,  deep 
and  lasting  rem<»«e  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
who  had  lost  a  kingdom  for  the  duld  he  loved  ? 
Resigning  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  attend- 
ant, James  beckoned  De  Lauzun  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment 

"  Count/'  he  said,  **  to  your  care  I  entrust 
the  Queen,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  re* 
mind  you  of  the  importance  of  the  chaige, 
would  be  needless  to  one  who  has  already  dis- 
played both  zeal  and  courage,  in  our  behalf. 
Convey  them  safely  to  France,  where  the  King, 
my  brother,  and  your  sovereign  will  afford 
them  a  home.  Remember,  that  no  danger  you 
may  incur  on  the  passage  can  be  equal  to  re- 
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maining  another  day,  in  England.  At  Gravesendf 
the  yacht  lies  in  readinc^ ;  the  captain  need  not 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  illoBtrious  rank  of 
his  passengers ;  and  on  you,  DeLauzun,  I  depend 
to  watch  a  man,  whose  fidelity  has  not  been 
proved,  and  who  might  possibly,  in  discovering, 
attempt  to  betray  his  trust.  Let  the  first  symp- 
tom of  treachery  be  the  signal  for  his  death  !  " 

The  Cbunt  had  listened  without  interrupting 
the  King,  careful  to  demonstrate  the  utmost 
possible  respect  fi>r  the  fallen  monarch,  and  as 
James  concluded,  he  bent  the  knee,  and  said, 
**  Before  two  days  have  past,  they  shall  be  in 
safety  on  the  shores  of  France/' 

The  Count  rose,  and  addressing  his  com- 
panion by  the  name  of  St.  Victoire,  bade  him 
take  charge  of  the  young  Prince,  lest  the  alarm 
of  the  women  might  impede  their  haste. 

The  King  turned  to  Mistress  Dudley,  and 
said,  *<  It  is  a  service  of  some  danger,  madam, 
which  you  have  undertaken,  but  since  the 
Queen  has  yielded  her  consent,  there  remains 
no  more  for  me  to  say,  than  to  acknowledge 
the  generosity  of  your   intention.     My  page 
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will  a^k  jom  return  in  the  Veiitibulei  aiid  hy 
him  jou  will  send  me  some  token  tbait  her 
Mi^ty  has  proceeded  80  &r  on  her  journey 
in  safety/' 

Jane  Dudley  replied,  merely  by  an  inclin<> 
atioQ  of  the  head ;  but  at  tliat  moment  Mai^ 
Savile,  who  had  remained  as  if  spell^bound^ 
sprang  fiMrward,  and  knelt  before  the  Queen. 
Her  sudden  moTement  startled  etreiy  one,  even 
those  who  had  been  already  aware  of  her 
presence. 

**  You  will  not  leave  me/'  she  cried,  <*  without 
a  friend  -^  without  a  hope ;  you  will  not  let 
others  take  my  place  by  your  side,  and  in  your 
heart  !'* 

James  advanced,  but  finding  that  the  Queen 
was  about  to  speak,  he  paused.  <*Mar^ 
Savile,"*  said  her  royal  mistress,  as  firmly  as  she 
could,  **  this  must  not  be.  I  have  provided 
for  your  safi^  ««  but  I  have  pledged  my  word, 
that  you  should  qot  accompany  me.  Rise,  and 
learn  of  me  to  submit,  and  to  obey. 

The  Queen  ^>oke  sadly,  and  in  a  -tone  tliat 
scarcely  accorded  with  her  words.  The  poor  girl 
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toie,  aqd  enoouDtering  the  eye  of  (be  Kin^  be 
metioaed  her  aside^  with  a  gesture  of  slera  aotbo^ 
rily.  Jane  Dudley  was  theie  1 -*  Jane  DmUey^ 
with  a  glance  of  triumph,  directed  exclnaively 
towards  her  whom  she  had  8upplanted»  as  she 
herself  prepared  to  follow  in  th^  train  of  Mary 
of  Modena. 

Mary  Savile  leaned  against  the  wall$  and 
wrung  her  hands  in  agony  of  spiril,  while  th^ 
two,  strangers  looked  on  in  silent  wpnder  at  so 
fiur  but  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  ^         • 

I>0  Lauzun  caused  St.  Victoire,  Mistress 
Dudley,  and  the  young  Prince's  two  atteiidantsy 
to  pass  before  him  from  the  apartment;  then 
approaching  the  Queen,  he  solicited  the  honour 
1t>f  supporting  her.  She  g»ve  him  her  hand,  and 
cross^  the  i^m  with  ft  firm  step,  but  on  reaching 
the  antechamber,  Mary  of  Modena  looked  round, 
and  beheld  James  no  longer.  Abruptly  quitting 
thearm  of  her  protector — with  a  bound  like  that 
of  the  young  antelope  who  turns  to  regain  it^ 
mother's  side,  she.  once  more  cast  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  the  King.  He  ohided  her  gently, 
while  he  still  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  im* 
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printed  many  a  fervent  kiss  upon  her  lipa^  and 
Ihen  leading  her  forward,  he  himself  placed  her 
arm  within  that  of  the  Count  de  Lauzun,  and 
hurrying  from  the  spot,  he  re-entered  his  own 
apartment. 

It  was  a  cold  wintry  night,  in  the  year's  last 
month,  when  the  Queen  with  her  scanty  retinue 
descended  the  private  stairs  of  the  palace,  and 
paused  upon  the  landing-place  of  the  river,>-^ 
the  same  spot  where  she  had  often  stood  pre- 
vious to  embarkation  in  the  royal  barge,  habited 
as  became  her  station,,  with  every  sign  of  pomp 
foid  splendour,  when  those  who  filled  the 
erolirded  boats  with  which  the  .Thames  was 
covered,  had  been  wont  to  dispute  the  honour 
of  a  passing  smiley  when  the  martial  atrains  of 
^e  royal  band  were  only  interrupted  by  the 
enthusiastic  acdammations  of  the  populace: 
now,  she  stood  there  at  night,  in  secret  and  in 
disguise ;  her  retinue,  with  one  exception,  com^* 
posed  of  strangers,  and  menials.  The  only  sound 
that  now  broke  the  stillness,  was  that  of  the 
rushing  current  of  raw  damp  air  round  every 
comer  of  the  passages  which  led  to  the  riv^n 
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There  stood  the  Qaeen  of  England  — that 
yoang,  beautiful,  and  delicate  being,  exposed  to 
the  midnight  air  of  a  northern  December,  with 
the  deet  driving  heavily  upon  ber  form,  trem* 
bling  from  cold,  terror,  and  excitement.  The 
boat  was  at  length  hailed,  they  entered,  and  the 
splash  of  the  oars  falling  back  into  the  water 
seemed  to  the  ear  of  the  royal  fugitive  like  the 
farewell  which  was  too  deep  within  her  heart 
to  reac^  her  lips.  Graciously  acknowledging 
the  tender  care  which  the  young  IVenchman 
bestowed  upon  his  in&nt  charge  as  it  lay 
nestled  in  warmth  and  security  beneath  the 
folds  of  his  ample  doak,  the  Queen  relapsed 
into  a  profound  silence^  and  her  companions, 
both  from  respect  and  caution,  followed  her 
example. 

Mary  of  Modena  looked  upon  the  city  she 
bad  left  with  mingled  feelings  of  regret.  For 
some  time,  at  least,  she  had  been  hi^py  there ; 
it  was  the  home  of  her  husband,  the  country  of 
hist  King,  the  birthplace  of  her  child —  and  now 
she  was  quitting  it  probably  for  ever  I  -—  and  the 
being  she  loved  best  was  still  there,  still  exposed 
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t6  danger  and  indignity,  ^liich  slie  was  not  al-* 
lowed  to  share.  How  fervoit  were  the  prayers 
that  rose  to  heaven  in  that  moment  of  sorrow^ 
and  uncertainty. 

*.  It  could  be  scarcely  said  that  Mary  of  Mo-' 
dena  wept,  for  the  teai:^  was  long  in  gathering, 
and  it  stood  ere  it  overflowed  the  eye,  and 
trickled  slowly  down  the  pallid  cheek,  caus< 
ing  the  distant  lights  of  the  city  to  dance  be- 
fore lier  sight*  Looking  long  and  wistfully 
towards  London,  the  Queen  gazed  with  double 
interest  on  that  wing  of  the  palace  where  the 
King^s  apartments  lay.  A  solitary  lamp  wa& 
there,  and  while  yet  burning,  it  showed  like  a 
beacon;  but  when  the  boat  had  gained  .the  op- 
posite shore,  and  Mary  of  Modena  stood  within 
the  precincts  of  Lambeth,  she  turned  once 
more  to  look  in  the  same  direction,  all  was 
dark  — dark  as  the  fortunes  of  the  unhap- 
py Monarch  I  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
Count,  and  entreating  St.  Victoire  to  walk  by 
her  side,  the  Queen  hurried  forward,  towards 
the  spot  where  a  hired  coach  had  been  appointed 
to  meet  them.    But  when  they  arrived  at  the 
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|>lace  that  had  been  Danied,  no  vehicle  waa 
there.  Fortunatel75  very  few  of  the  inhabitants 
had  so  far  braved  the  inclemency  of  the  weather^ 
as  to  be  abroad  at  that  late  hour;  otherwise 
the  appearance  of  so  many  persons  assembled 
together,  might  have  created  suspicion.  They 
took  shelter  beneath  the  walls  of  the  chureh| 
and,  by  forming  a  circle  round  the  Queen, 
endeavoured  to  guard  her  as  much  asr  possible 
from  the  increasing  fury  of  the  wind;  while 
every  casual  sound  that  struck  her  ear,  seemed 
to  Mary  of  Modena  like  the  bay  of  the  ap« 
proaching  bloodhounds. 

De  Lauzun  was  at  length  unable  to  conceal  his 
uneasiness,  —  for  he  could  not  hide  from  himself 
or  others,  that  their  situation  was  one  of  peculiar 
difficulty  and  danger.  TheQueen  would  not  hear 
pf  her  protector  quitting  her  side  for  aniostant; 
and  indeed  bisimperfectknowledgeofthe.English 
language,  by  exciting  remark,  might  entail  sus- 
picion. St.  Victoire  was  still  less  conversant 
with  it  than  himself,  and  the  two  womeA  who 
stood  trembling  at  their  own  shadows,  were  not 
tQ  be  trusted  in  a  case  which  required  the  utr 
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moBt  presence,  of  mincL  Jane  Dudlqr  stepped 
boldly  forward}  and  volunteered  to  seek  a  car* 
riage  to  convey  the  fugitives  to  the  spot)  where 
the  relay  had  been  appointed.  The  Queen 
hesitated  at  the  idea  of  the  danger  she  might  in- 
cur, butDe  Lauzun  accepted  the  proposal  with 
pleasure  and  surprise,  and  the  lady,  drawing  her 
hooded  mantle  more  closely  round  her,  walked 
deliberately  forward,  to  prosecute  her  search. 

Mary  of  Modena  watched  her  turning  the 
corner  of  the  street,  with  no  calm  fedings.  It 
seemed  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  as  if  every* 
thing  connected  with  her,  became  a  mark  for 
misfortune,  and  following  Jane  Dudley  in  idea 
through  the  dark  streets  of  an  unfrequented 
suburb,  she  shuddered  to  think  of  what  might 
be&ll  her.  But  her  own  absorbmg  griefr  were 
indeed  suflScient  to  occupy  her  mind  at  that 
moment,  and  as  weary  in  frame  and  in  spirit^ 
Mary  of  Modena  leaned  against  the  wall ;  she 
was  only  roused  from  the  indulgence  of  pro- 
found reflection,  by  the  howling  of  the  wind  or 
the  increasing  rain ;  whidi,  in  spite  of  the  thick 
dress  she  wore^  and  the  solicitude  of  her  com- 
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{Mmions,  penetrated  her  garments,  and  chilled 
the  blood  in  her  veins. 

Why  was  it — that  in  that  moment  of  gloom 
and  desolation,  the  home  of  her  earliest  yean 
suddenly  started  up  in  vivid  beauty  before  the 
eye  of  remembrance  ?  There  it  stood,  beneath 
its  own  aiore  canopy^  bathed  in  glorious  sun- 
shine, and  rich  in  all  the  warm  and  glowing 
colours,  whidi  Nature^  with  the  partiality  of  the 
fond  parent  and  patriarch  of  old,  has  bestowed 
on  her  favourite  Italy  I  She  beheld  it  all  -^ 
she  could  disdngnish  the  proud  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  form  a  fit  boundary  for  such  a  pic- 
ture; she  could  watch  the  lilac  hue  of  evening 
stealing  over  the  landscape,  with  its  promise  of 
a  goodly  morrow;  she  could  see  the  moon 
climbing  the  heights  of  that  boundless  sky, 
which  seems  indeed  a  true  emblem  of  the 
heaven,  by  whose  name  we  fondly  call  the  airy 
space  I  •  She  could  even  hear  the  music  of  her 
native  tongue  in  accents  worthy  of  the  scene 
which  her  imagination  had  raised*— for  they 
seemed  like  those  of  her  mother^s  voice,  calling 
on  her  by  such  fond  and  endearing  epiihetB 
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as  are  all  unknown  in  the  language  ahe  bad 
since  acquired,  and  the  Italian's  heart  yearned 
towards  her  own  distant  land  -^  that  country 
whose  aspect  is  beauty,  whose  language  is  me* 
lody,  and  whose  breath  is  perfume ! 

The  scene  of  enchantment  was  soon  duiF 
pelled ;  the  low  murmurs  of  the  Count  speaking 
to  St.  Yictoire,  recalled  the  unhappy  Queen  to 
the  sad  present  With  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  she 
once  more  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
river,  and  looked  earnestly  on  the  dark  outline 
of  the  palace.  Again  she  thought  of  him  who 
lingered  within  those  walls,  of  the  trials,  ihe 
dangers  yet  awaiting  him,  and  her  heart  smote 
her  !  For  one  instant,  the  fond  remembrance 
of  her  native  land  had  caused  her  to  foi^t  **- 
at  least,  to  entertain  a  thought  unconnected 
with  her  husband !  She  thought  of  him  now 
indeed,  to  confess  within  herself^  that  were  it 
possible  to  renew  those  days  of  peaceful  joy,  in 
whose  contemplation  she  had  been  engaged, 
there  would  be  no  temptation  for  her :  no  ^t 
unsanctified  by  his  presence,  could  be  a  home 
—  no  affection  but  his,  could  satisfy  her  heart. 
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Why^  she  asked  herself,  why  had  she  left  his 
tide?  whjr  had  she  not  wearied  him  with  en<* 
treaties  until  she  ibrced  him,  to  consent?  why 
had  she  not,  for  the  first',  the  only  time,  with* 
stood  his  wishes,  his  commands,  and  proved 
herlove  at  the  price  of  her  submission  ?  How 
gladly  at  this  moment  would  she  have  braved 
the  darkness  and  terrors  of  the  night,  and 
even  abandoned  the  child  she  loved  so  ten* 
deriy,  to  return  alone  to  the  palace  of  Whiter 
hail  I 

De  Lauzun  approached  the  Queen.  *^Madam," 
he  said,  ^*  Mistress  Dudley  does  not  return,  and 
the  night  is  wearing.  If  your  Majesty  could 
proceed  a  little  further  on  foot,  we  may  pro* 
bably  find  a  carriage  on  the  road,  or  at  least 
procure  a  horse  for  St.  Victoire,  who  can  ride 
on  to  the  next  relay,  and  bid  the  carriage 
meet  us." 

<^  Impossible,  Count,"  replied  the  Queen ; 
^*  what  would  become  of  Mistress  Dudley  on 
her  return,  if  we  were  no  longer  here ;  or  how 
could  I  proceed  in  peace,  with  the  idea  that 
^ome  accident  had  befallen  so  zealous  a  friend  ?" 

VOL.    II.  G 
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De  Lauzun  appeared  discomposed.  *^  I 
would  entreat  your  Majesty/*  he  said,  "  to  re- 
member that  your  escape  may  be  rendered  im** 
practicable  through  delay.  In  a  few  hours  the 
day  will  break,  and  as  it  is,  we  have  only  to 
thank  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  for  having 
jpreserved  us  from  intrusion.  Among  the  few 
jpassers-by,  I  have  seen  many  suspicious  glances 
bent  upon  us,  —  Mistress  Dudley,  too,  if  I 
understand  aright,  is  not  to  accompany  your 
Majesty,  and  she  will  therefore  easily  divine  the 
reason  of  our  disappearance." 

He  added  many  more  arguments  in  tlie  same 
style ;  still  Mary  of  Modena  was  unwilling  to 
quit  the  spot  before  the  return  of  Jane  Dudley, 
neither  did  she  feel  capable  of  walking  any 
distance  that  night.  But,  leaving  the  Queen 
and  her  protector  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
and  safest  measures  to  be  taken,  we  will  follow 
the  steps  of  Jane  Dudley.  That  lady  was 
endowed  with  an  intrepid  spirit,  but  it  niust  be 
confessed  that  she  was  not  entirely  devoid  of  fear, 
as  she  traversed  the  dark  streets  of  a  suburb,  with 
the  intricacies  of  which  she  was  wholly  unae«> 
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quainted.  Keither  did  she  know  how  or  where, 
to  find  the  conveyance  required;  but  trusting  to 
her  own  skill  and  energy,  Jane  hurried  forward, 
and  found  herself,  by  degrees,  in  a  more 
frequented  part  of  Lambeth.  Now,  startled 
by  the  sound  of  loud  and  angry  voices,  she 
paused,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  concealed 
herself  under  the  shadow  of  some  jutting  wall, 
until  the  disputants  had  passed  —  now,  hastily 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  she  found  herself 
assailed  by  a  reveller,  staggering  from  the 
$cene  of  dissipation  to  the  home  he  could 
scarcely  find;  pushing  him  aside  with  all  the 
strength  she  could  command,  Jane  Dudley  shud- 
dered as  she  heard  the  man  &11  heavily  on  the 
pavement,  crying  out  loudly  that  he  was  mur- 
dered !  Dreading  lest  that  cry  should  attract 
others  to  the  spot,  she  hurried  on,  and  after 
experiencing  no  slight  degree  of  terror  and 
anxiety,  perceived  a  common  hackney  coach 
at  the  end  of  a  small  aUey.  Collecting  all  her 
energy,  she  ran  forward,  and  addressing  the 
driver,  who  was  occupied  in  abusing    a  man 
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sufficiently  sober  to  try  and  beat'  him  down  ia 
the  price  of  his  fare. 

^*  I  wUl  give  you  that,  and  more,"  cried  Jane 
earnestly,  more  earnestly  than  she  had  intended, 
"  if  you  will  take  me  where  I  wish  ! "  —  and 
with  an  imprudence  that  was  unworthy  of  her, 
she  held  out  some  money  to  the  man. 

He  eyed  her  with  some  curiosity.  **  You  seem 
in  a  vast  hurry,  my  mistress,"  he  said ;  ^'  but 
I'll  not  quarrel  with  you  for  that,  for  my  horses 
will  go  as  fast  as  any  other  pair  in  Lambeth,  or 
London  either.  Let  them  hear  but  the  crack 
of  my  whip,  and  they  Ml  be  off  as  quick  as  old 
James  there  before  the  Dutchman*  But  where 
are  we  to  go,  my  pretty  mistress  ?  "  he  inquired, 
assisting  her  at  the  same  time  into  the  coach. 
She  did  not  know  how  to  answer.  "  Draw  up,** 
she  said,  hesitatingly,  *^  under  the  wall  opposite 
the  church." 

**  Under  all  the  church  walls  in  Lambeth  ?  " 
asked  the  man,  with  a  grin  of  satis&ction  at  his 
own  wit. 

*^  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
church,  for  I  am  a  stranger  here,"  she  said. 
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''biit   I    will   call   to    you,    when    we   come* 
near." 

**  And  suppose  we  never  do  get  near  your 

church,  mistress/'  said  the  man,  whose  temper 
had  apparently  been  ruffled  by  his  recent, 
altercation.  "  Why  the  old  fellow  there,  for  all 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was,  could  tell  me. 
where  he  wished  to  be:  if  you  can  give  no 
better  directions,  you  had  better  just  step  out; 
again,  and  I  'II  try  and  find  somebody  that  knows 
where  they  are  going." 

"Pray  do  liot  say  so,"  exclaimed  Jane 
Dudley,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty, —  "I  think  I 
can  describe  the  church  now  :  it  is  not  far  from 
the  river,  nearly  opposite  —  I  mean,  there  is 
a  wall  runs  round  it,  and  streets  both  ways." 

"  That  would  do  for  fifty  of  them,  if  there 
are  as  many.  So,  mistress,  you  had  better  find 
some  one  else,  who  may  know  more  about 
churches  than  I  do." 

Jane  Dudley  was  perplexed:  she  did  not 
dare  offer  him  more  money,  and  believed  her 
only  resource  was  in  supplication.  "  Pray, 
pray,  do  not  refuse  me  ! "  she  said ;   "  my  family 
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are  waiting  for  me  there  —  we  are  leaving 
our  home  by  night,  because  we  are  hardly 
pressed  — >  for  rent,  and  if  they  stay  till  morn- 
ing, we  shall  perhaps  be  seized  upon,  with  all 
that  we  possess :  they  are  waiting  for  me  now, 
and  I  have  walked  alone  and  am  wearied  and 
alarmed." 

Her  words  perhaps  recalled  some  similar 
incident  in  his  own  life,  for  they  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  man  made  no  further 
demur,  but  drove  off  at  a  fierce  rate,  and 
without  much  difficulty  found  the  spot  in  ques- 
tion. When  he  perceived  the  party,  he  ap* 
peared  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  number  he 
was  expected  to  carry,  but  De  Lauzun  without 
hesitation  promised  him  a  sum  of  money  that 
silenced  all  his  scruples  in  an  instant.  The 
Queen  directed  her  companions  to  enter  the 
coach,  while  she  lingered  for  a  moment  to 
express  her  thanks,  and  bid  Mistress  Dudley 
farewell. 

**  Madam,"  replied  Jane,  *^I  have  found  my 
reward  in  success;  what  message  shall  I 
bear  ?"    Mary  of  Modena  paused ;  then  throw-. 
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ing  aside  her  head-dress,  she  plucked  a  small 
diamond  bodkin  from  her  long  black  hair. 
**  This,"  she  said,  "  place  it  in  his  hands  —  it 
will  say  all  that  I  require ;  and — Mary  Savile,'* 
added  the  gentle-hearted  woman,  **  beseech  him 
to  be  tender  of  her,  for  my  sake/' 

Jane  Dudley  pressed  the  Queen's  hand,  as- 
sisted her  into  the  coach,  and  watched  it  disap- 
pear round  the  corner  of  the  street.  Then 
hurrying  on  with  all  possible  speed,  she  threw 
herself  into  the  boat  which  awaited  her,  re- 
gained the  Privy  Stairs,  and  on  proceeding  to 
the  vestibule  found  the  King  himself  awaiting 
her  return.  A  long  and  important  conversa- 
tion ensued  between  them  that  same  night. 


Q  4 
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CHAP.   VII. 


THE    kino's    page. 


After  parting  from  Jane  Dudley,  James  the 
Second  retired  to  his  writing  closet,  where  h^ 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  night  The  first 
glimmer  of  the  dawn  found  him  in  the  same 
spoti  and  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  for 
those  long  dark  hours  had  been  devoted  to 
writing  such  letters  as  the  King  judged  neces- 
sary, previous  to  his  final  departure.  The  only 
interruption  he  had  suffered  was  from  the 
intrusion  of  his  own  reflections,  which  fre- 
quently caused  the  unhappy  monarch  to  lift 
his  eyes  towards  heaven,  to  press  his  hand  upon 
his  brow,  or  start  at  the  slightest  sound  which 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  Morning 
came  at  length,  looking  in  upon  the  solitary 
prince,  and  rousing  him  from  his  occupation : 
James  arose,  crossed  the  room,  and  threw  open 
the  casement,  with   an  eagerness   that   could 
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alone  be  accounted  for,  by  the  slow  fever 
stealing  through  his  veins,  the  eifect  of  mental 
sufPering  and  bodily  fatigue.  There  was  some- 
thing even  in  the  chilly  air  that  was  grateful 
to  him,  and  it  was  long  before  he  closed  the 
window,  or  quitted  the  spot  A  few  faint 
streaks  of  yellow  light,  which  had  struggled 
dirough  the  smoke,  were  apparent,  but  they 
only  served  to  render  the  gloomy  colouring  of 
the  sky  more  remarkable. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  great  city  were 
already  in  motion.  Barges  heavily  laden  were 
passing  sluggishly  along;  watermen,  in  their 
gay  and  variegated  liveries,  were  plying  their 
light  boats,  or  disputing  the  prize  of  a  pas- 
senger, while  the  peculiar  shout  of  their  calling 
sounded  merrily  enough  at  that  early  hour. 
On  the  right  hand,  looking  to  the  river,  rose 
the  holy  pile  of  Westminster,  lifting  its  head  in 
stem  purity,  above  the  vile  mass  of  buildings 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  —  yet  standing,  to 
frown  upon  the  vice,  the  heartlessness,  and  the 
fraud,  which  throng  the  crowded  streets  of 
England's  vaunted  capital ! 

G   5 
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James  the  Second  looked  upon  that  scene  so 
long  familiar  to  him,  and  bade  it  all  &rewell : 
he  beheld  the  public  edifices,  which  would  soon 
become  the  possession  of  another ;  he  saw  be- 
neath him  the  subjects  who  were  impatient  of 
his  sway;  and  he  thought  on  all  the  mai^ 
and  painful  themes  which  such  a  sight  might 
welt  place  before  him ;  while  he  asked  himself 
-inhere' was  his  gentle  queen,  to  what  hardships^ 
to  what  perils  was  she  at  that  moment  exposed 
-<—  and  his  son  too,  whither  was  he  gone  ?  To 
pass  his  childhood,  his  youth,  perhaps  his  life, 
in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  sounds  of  that 
language  which  should  have  been  his  own^ 
must  fall  strangely  on  his  ear ;  where  the  scenes 
of  his  birth  would  only  be  known  to  him, 
by  fond  description;  where  the  countrymen 
who  should  have  hailed  him  as  their  king, 
would  be  classed  as  alien  friends,  or  foreign 
foes.  The  Prince  of  Wales  —  the  descendant 
of  an  illustrious  line,  heir  to  the  proud  realms 
of  Britain  —  what  would  he  soon  become?  A 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  a  foreign  prince  I 

So  engrossed  was  the  King  by  his  own  mourn-* 
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fill  reflections^  that  a  low  knock  at  the  door  had 
twioe  been  repeated  without  attracting  his  atten- 
tion. A  third  time,  however,  and  he  turned 
hastily,  and  closing  the  casement,  demanded 
who  wished  for  admittance.  The  door  was 
partially  opened,  and  a  gentle  voice  replied, 
^^  The  King's  page  awaits  his  Msgesty's  com- 
mands.** 

<^  Enter,  enter,*^  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a  &r 
rdiflferent  tone ;  '^  I  did  not  expect  you  so  early." 

He  resumed  his  seat  at  the  writing-table, 
and  began  to  look  over  the  scattered  letters, 
to  arrange,  conclude,  and  seal  them ;  while  the 
page  entering,  observed  a  respectful  distance. 

A  gpreater  contrast  could  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined than  that  presented  by  the  King,  and  his 
4ittendant«  The  wan  and  haggard  counte- 
nance of  James,  his  n^lected  dress,  and  the 
:  unusual  disorder  of  his  long  hair,  gave  to  the 
unhappy  king  the  appearance  of  a  greater  age, 
than  he  had  in  reality  attained.  But  his  com* 
{Mmion,  whether  from  a  feeling  of  respect 
towards  his  master,  or  for  the  gratification  of 

youthful  vanity,  was  attired  in  a  manner  well 

Q  6 
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suited  to  the  gayer  days  of  that  once  brilliant 
court     True  it  is  that  the  costly  velvet  of  the 
pourpoint  was  of  the  deepest  black,  but  it  only 
served  to  enhance  the  pure  transparency  of  the 
graceful   throat  and  small  hand,  round  which 
the  collar  and  ruffles  of  Brabant  lace  were  care- 
fully arranged,  and  to  mark  out  every  fair  and 
glossy  ringlet  that  fell   in  glorious   profusion 
upon  his  shoulders.     There  was  an  air  of  em- 
barrassment  that    could   scarcely  be   thought 
unbecoming  in  one  so  young;    and,  to  judge 
by  the  varying  colours  of  the  cheek,  there  waa 
a  conflict  between  bashful  ness  and  pride  in  that 
youthful  breast.      The   King    looked    up    at 
length,  and  when  he  did  so,  the  glance  that 
he  bent  upon  his  young  attendant  was  so  scru- 
tinising as  to  cause  evident  trouble  and  un- 
easiness.    The  boy  coloured,  played  with  the 
handle  of  his  sword,  and  examined  with  minute 
attention    the    large   silk   latchets   which   dis- 
played the  high  instep  of  a  small  and  beautiful 
foot.     He  subdued  his  confusion,  however,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  utmost  height,  the 
King's  page  approached  his  master,  and  with  a 
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firm  but  respectful   air^  inquired  once  more 
into  his  wishes. 

"  They  are  many,  and  hard  to  perform,"  re- 
plied James,  looking  earnestly  upon  the  boy ; 
"  and  now  my  courage  fails  me,  my  conscience 
troubles  me,  for  having  thought  of  exposing  you 
to  more  dangers,  than  must  necessarily  be  in- 
curred by  those  few  who  still  remain  attached 
to  their  king." 

"  Sire,'*  rejoined  the  page,  "  I  would  not  re- 
linquish the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me, 
for  the- wealth  of  England.  I  am  young  and  in- 
experienced, therefore  less  likely  to  excite  sus- 
picion.— Must  I  remind  your  Majesty,  that  but 
yesterday  you  called  me  fearless  and  faithful  — 
the  better  fitted  then  to  do  your  bidding.  Give 
the  letters,  and  they  shall  be  conveyed ;  give  me 
the  messages,  and  they  shall  be  delivered." 

**  Approach,"  exclaimed  the  King,  in  a 
well-pleased  tone,  "  you  are  indeed  worthy  of 
the  confidence  which  I  will  no  longer  withhold, 
—  approach,"  he  continued,  as  the  boy  still 
hesitated,  ^^  I  would  not  speak  in  too  high  a  voice. 
You  are  aware,  that  yesterday  I  thought  proper 
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to  command  the  regiment  of  guards  to  be  in  rear- 
diness  to  march  this  morning  towards  Uxbridge: 
.you  must  also  be  aware  that  this  step  was  taken 
:as  a  precaution)  in  order  that  the  report  might 
be  spread  of  my  intention  to  join  Lord  Feyer- 
eham  there.  You  know  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  been  forced  by  every  possible  considera* 
tion/'  The  King  paused  for  a  moment*  and 
then  added,  ^^  I  have  written  to  the  brave 
and  faithful  Feversham^  acquainting  him 
with  my  final  determination,  and  that,  having 
been  induced  to  place  the  Queen  and  Prince 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  I  myself 
am  about  to  follow  them,  hoping  that  sooner  or 
later  it  may  please  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  this  unhappy  people  with  true 
loyalty  and  honour.  I  have  al^o  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  his  lordship,  and  to  those  brave  and 
loyal  men  who  still  remain  amongst  my  troops, 
adding,  at  the  same  time,  that,  had  the  generality 
of  my  army  proved  as  true  as  they,  I  should  not 
havebeenputtothissadextremity.  Incondusion, 
I  have  merely  expressed  a  hope,  that  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  unnecessary  peril,  by  resist- 
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kiga  powerful  army,  and  a  poisoned  nation^ 
chat  they  will  retain  those  firmly  rooted  princi- 
ples which  now  do  them  honour  in  my  sight: 
I  could  have  said  more,  in  bidding  my  noble 
ftiends  farewell,  but  time>  and  not  language,  was 
wanting  to  me.  This  letter  should  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  sergeantrmajor  of  the 
guards  now  stationed  at  the  Tower,  with  the 
strict  injunction  that  he  will  proceed  to  Ux- 
bridge  without  loss  of  time,  and  not  pause  upon 
his  road,  until  he  has  delivered  the  letter  into 
^  hands  of  the  general/'  As  the  King  con- 
cluded he  once  more  looked  up,  and  his  counte- 
nance resumed  a  character  of  indecision.  **  I 
cannot  suffer  you,"  he  said,  ^'to  traverse  the 
cr6wded  and  unquiet  streets  of  the  city  at  such 
a  moment  as  this — alone— -without  a  pro- 
tector ;  it  must  not  be." 

**  Sire,"  exclaimed  the  page  in  a  tone  of  im- 
patience, "  I  have  your  royal  word,  and  by  that, 
can  claim  the  errand."  He  bent  forward,  and 
took  the  letter  gently  from  the  extended  hand 
of  the  King,  promising  that  it  should  be  de- 
livered before  noon. 
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^*  But  there  are  others,  sire/'  he  continued; 
*^  and  I  must  not  be  deirauded  of  the  credentials 

of  my  embassy." 

The  King  smiled,  sadly  enough.  "  Truly," 
he  said,  ^^  there  is  no  withstanding  so  generous 
a  petitioner.  Here  is  a  letter  to  my  Lord  Mil- 
ford,  in  which  I  have  counselled  him  to  fly;  and 
one  to  the  holy  father  Petre,  whose  pious  zeal 
and  devotion  to  a  heavenly,  and  an  earthly  king, 
are  sufficient  to  make  him  an  object  of  hatred 
to  my  subjects.  I  have  written  no  address,  but 
you  will  know  where  to  find  them  both.  Hark  ! 
hark !  there  is  a  step  in  the  vestibule  —  let  no 
one  enter  without  inquiring  their  business." 

The  page  quitted  the  apartment,  but  was  not 
long  absent ;  he  returned,  bearing  a  paper  in 
his  hand.  • 

"  This  from  my  Lord  Hali&x,"  he  said:  "  the 
messenger  is  earnest  that  your  Majesty  should 
give  your  immediate  attention,  to  its  perusal." 

The  King  read  the  letter  with  some  emotion, 
and  sighing  deeply  as  he  concluded,  gave  it  to 
bis  companion.  It  contained  a  few  hurried 
lines,  entreating  the  King  in  the   most  eager 
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t^rms  to  save  himself  by  flight,  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  designs 
were  durected  against  the  sacred  person  of  his 
Majesty.  The  page  read  the  paper  with  atten- 
tion ;  then  replacing  it  on  the  table,  "  This 
warning,"  he  said,  *'will  serve  to  strengthen 
your  Majesty's  previous  determination." 

^^  Alas,  alas ! "  exclaimed  the  King  abstract- 
edly, "  well  might  the  royal  martyr  (may  his 
soul  rest  in  peace  I)  say,  '  Small  is  the  distance 
between  a  prince's  prison  and  his  grave ! ' 
But  there  again,''  he  added,  hastily ;  ^*  my  ear  is 
quicker  than  your  own — some  one  approaches." 

The  attendant  once  more  left  the  room,  and 
during  his  brief  absence  James  destroyed  the 
letter  he  had  just  received,  gathered  several  of 
those  he  had  been  writing  into  a  drawer ;  and 
frequently  looked  towards  the  door,  with  min- 
gled uneasiness  and  curiosity. 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  my  liege,"  exclaimed 
the  page  on  re-entering,  "  craves  permission  to 
speak  with  you  for  one  moment." 

Let  his  lordship  pass,"  replied  the  King, 

but  inform  him  of  my  regret  that  I  cannot 
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afford  him   more  thw    a  few   moment's  au- 
dience*" 

He  was  obeyed,  and  Lord  Mulgrave  entered 
the  apartment. 

^^  I  am  come,"  he  said,  *^  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  your  Majesty's  health,  and  to  know 
your  pleasure/' 

^^  My  health,  my  Lord  of  Mulgrave,*'  replied 
James,  with  a  forced  air  of  cheerfulness,  ^^  is 
better  than  my  enemies  could  wish.  Of  plea- 
sure, indeed,  I  have  no  great  share,  excepting 
such  as  I  derive  from  the  attention  of  a  few 
&ithful  servants,  amongst  whom  your  lordship, 
in  every  acceptation  of  the  word,  occupies  a 
most  exalted  position." 

Lord  Mulgrave  inclined  his  head  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  King's  words*  *^  May 
I  venture  to  inquire,"  he  said,  ^*  if  the  despatches 
which  your  Majesty  so  anxiously  expected,  have 
realised  your  best  anticipations." 

"  I  have  every  reason,  my  lord,"  rejoined  the 
King,  *^  to  hope  that  a  speedy  accommodation 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  crown  the  efforts 
of  my  commissioners." 
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But  James  was  a  poor  dissembler ;  the  me- 
lancholy tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  distressed 
expression  of  his  countenance^  betrayed  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  his  situation. 

"  I  regret,  my  Lord  Mulgrave,**  he  continued, 
'^  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  hold  a  council  this 
morning,  according  to  the  intention  I  signified 
last  night." 

The  Chamberlain  did  not  reply,  but  he  cast 
one  look  of  compassion  and  sympathy  upon  his 
Unfortunate  sovereign,  then,  taking  leave  re-* 
spectfully,  quitted  the  apartment.  The  door 
closed  after  him,  and  James  remained  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot,  while  an  increased 
sense  of  loneliness  took  possession  of  his  mind^ 
until  the  page,  who  had  been  standing  in  the 
^ndow  during  the  short  conference,  roused  the 
King  firom  a  long  fit  of  abstraction.  '^  Before 
I  proceed  on  my  errand,  sire,**  he  began,  "  I 
would  willingly  know  whether  your  Majesty 
have  any  further  orders  to  be  executed,  either 
at  home  or  abroad  ?  " 

•^  I  think  not,"  rejoined  the  King,  "  except* 
ing  to  reach  me  that  small  cofier^  with  ih^ 
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silver  luisps,  which  you. will  find  on  the  bracket 
near  the  door..-^  No,  no  !"  he  added,  hurriedly' 
rising  at  the  same  instant ;  ^^  I  had  forgdtt^i  — 
my  mind  is  so  pre-occupied ;  it  is  too  heavy 
for.  you  to  bear."  ' 

But  ere  he  could  be  prevented,  the  eager 
boy  had  lifted  the  chest  from  the  shelf,  and 
placed  it  carefully  upon  the  writing-table.  The 
King  thanked  him  graciously.  "  It  contains," 
he  said,  ^^  the  &ithful  records  of  a  life 
that,  from  its  very  opening,  was  marked  out 
by  misfortune.  It  is  the  personal  narrative  of  a 
sincere  though  erring  Christian  —  of  a  well- 
intentioned,  though  most  unhappy  prince. 
Every  line,  indeed,  might  be  blotted  out  by 
tears,  the  real  language  of  sorrow.  Yet  there 
are  some  to  whom  these  sad  memorials  may  be 
valuable,  on  more  than  one  point,  when  the 
hand  that  traced  them  is  mouldering  in  tbe 
grave.  I  have  no  further  wish,"  he  continued, 
after  a  short  pause,  "excepting  that,  im- 
mediately on  your  return,  I  should  be  made 
acquainted  vnth  the  fact,  which  will  relieve 
my  mind  from   much  apprehension   on  your 
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account     Indeed,  I  would  fain  withhold  a  per- 
miasionj  hastilyi  perhaps  selfidhly  accorded," 

"  But,  my  liege,'*  exclaimed  the  page,  with 
aome  hesitation,  ^'you  commanded  me  to  rer 
mind  you  of  her  Majesty's  wishes,  respecting 
Mistress  Savile."  —  "  True,  true,"  interrupted 
the  King,  striking  his  forehead  as  he  spoke ; 
"  my  memory  seems  inclined  to  play  the  cour* 
tier,  and  utterly  forsake  me  —  and  yet  that  wa^ 
Mary's  last  injunction!"  James  resumed  hia 
place  at  the  writing-table,  and  wrote  a  few  lines 
upon  a  slip  of  paper,  to  which  he  affixed  hh$ 
private  seal.  "  Would  it  be  better,  think  you," 
he  said,  *'  to  put  any  name  upon  the  billet  ?  " 

"  If  your  M^esty  would  vouchsafe,"  replied 
the  other,  ^<  lest  Mistress  Savile  should  refuse  to 
receive  it  at  my  hands,  or  be  led  to  question  its 
authority.  I  would  venture  to  request  your  Ma-r 
jesty  to  write,  *  This  for  Mistress  Mary  Savile, 
by  the  hands  of  the  worshipful  Master  Arthur 
Mostyn.'  " 

The  King  complied,  entrusted  the  paper  to 
his  messenger ;  then  charging  him  to  use  both 
prudence  and  despatch  in  the  execution  of  his 
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mission,  James  extended  his  hand,  with  an  air 
of  unusual  condescension.  Arthur  Mostjn 
bent  the  knee,  raised  the  King's  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  quickly  disappeared ;  descending  the 
stairs  with  all  possible  speed,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  hired  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterman  tp 
make,  without  loss  of  time,  for  the  Temple 
Stairs.  Little  did  the  man,  who  listened  with 
curiosity  to  the  amusing  prattle  of  his  young 
employer  (as  he  enlarged  on  the  chicanery  of 
that  over-reaching  tribe  to  which  his  cousin 
whom  he  was  about  to  visit  in  chambers,  now 
belonged),  little  did  that  man  dream,  that  the 
youth  before  him  was  the  bearer  of  royal  letters 
— the  confidential  messenger  of  the  King  of 
England. 

The  hours  of  that  eventful  day  appeared,  at 
least  to  some  portion  of  London's  inhabitants, 
to  pass  with  cruel  haste :  to  none  more  so  than 
Arthur  Mostyn,  as  he  traversed  the  streets  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties.  The  numerous 
clocks  in  the  vicinity  had  tolled  five  in  the 
afternoon,  as  the  King's  page  entered  St. 
James's  Park,  and  walked  with  all  haste  in  the 
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direction  of  the  Bird-cage  avenue.     It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
stragglers,    who  appeared,    like    himself,    in 
expectation    of  some  arrival,    the  park  was 
desolate  and  dreary.     The  page's  demeanour, 
as    he  hastily  paced  and  repaced  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  yards,  was  far  diiFerent  from  that 
he  had  displayed  in  the  morning.    His  step 
was  hurried,  and,  had  it  been  sufficiently  light, 
the  wandering  of  his  eye,  and  the  changes  of 
his  colour,  would  in&Uibly  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  those  who  met  or  passed  him.     As 
it  was,  he  was  frequently  addressed,  and  the 
replies  that  he  gave,  were  in  a  half-sullen,  hal& 
haughty   tone,   which    seemed    more  like  the 
language  of  assumed,  than  real  courage.     He 
frequently  stopped,  looked  towards  the  palace, 
walked  rapidly  in  that  direction,  and  returned 
as    rapidly.     The    chimes    of  every   quarter 
seemed  irksome  to  his  ear,  and  when  the  low 
mellow  tones  of  the  neighbouring  abbey  pro- 
claimed that  the  day's  progress  from  noon  to 
midnight  was  half  completed,  Arthur  Mostyn's 
heart  beat    quicker    than    before.     At    that 
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instant,  however,  be  perceived  a  man,  who,  aa 
far  as  he  could  distinguish,  was  dressed  in  a 
military  garb,  advancing,  or  rather  striding 
towards  the  spot  where  he  stood.  The  page 
walked  slowly  forward,  humming  in  a  careless 
but  melodious  voice  the  opening  bars  of  a 
favourite  air,  in  which  he  artfully  introduced 
the  name  of  Mary.  The  man  slackened  his 
pace  in  an  instant. 

"  I  would  wager  a  whole  month's  pay,  my 
pretty  master,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
graver  than  his  words,  "  that  the  Mary  of  your 
muse,  be  she  the  highest  in  the  land,  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  Mary  for  whom  I  am  now 
bound,  than  the  iQueen  that  was  to  the  Queen 
that  will  be,  or  any  other  fair  representative  of 
that  ancient  and  most  Christian  appellation." 

"  In  good  troth,  a  most  unwarrantable  con- 
clusion," rejoined  the  page,  in  the  same  banter- 
ing style,  ^^  and  a  most  uncalled-for  impeach* 
ment  of  the  judgment  and  taste  which  have 
hitherto  remained  unquestioned.  Nevertheless, 
good  sir,  you  have  to  deal  with  the  most  unpre- 
judiced and  impartial  of  individuals, — one  open 
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and  wiUing  to  embrace  conviction,  and,  •  more- 
over, grateful  to  those  who  enlighten  his  views, 
on  any  subject  of  vital  interest*  Give  me 
therefore,  the  opportunity  of  passing  an  un- 
biassed sentence  between  the  two,  and  rest 
assured  that  not  one  particle  of  partiality  shall 
influence  my  decisicm." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  other,  "  not  so  fast, 
my  master ;  in  the  first  place  I  should  stand  but 
a  sorry  chance  against  so  keen  a  wit,  and  so 
fiiir  an  eloquence  as  yours;  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  am  no  better  than  a  faithful  messenger, —  a 
carrier  pigeon  from  distant  parts —  and  there  is 
but  one  call  which  stays  my  flight,  and  loosens 
the  silken  thread  that  confidence  has  bound. 
Tell  me  the  name  that  is  inscribed  upon  the 
letter  which  I  bear,  and  I  in  return  will  deliver 
over  the  precious  document  to  your  safe  keeping." 

^'Mary  Savile,"  exclaimed  the  page,  peevishly, 
**  and  here  have  1,  her  messenger,  waited  in 
the  cold  and  dark,  one  tedious  hour  for  your 
coming." 

"  No  fault  of  mine,  my  young  master,"  re- 
joined the  other,    **  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  catas- 
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irophe  which  may  befidl  you  more  than  once^  if 
you  undertake  to  do  a  ladjr's  bidding.  But  I 
must  be  gone ;  fitil  not  to  inform  Mistress  SavOe 
that  her  correspondent  greets  her  well,  and  desires 
nothing  better  than  to  serve  her  in  any  way,  or  at 
any  time,  she  may  point  out.  But  he  has  ex- 
pressed all  this  in  his  own  words,  though  he 
charged  me  to  say  he  had  written  in  haste. 
Farewell." 

He  turned  ficom  the  spot,  and  Arthur  Moa^ 
tyn  having  secured  the  paper  in  the  folds  of  his 
vest,  traversed  the  park,  and  hastening  towards 
Whitehall,  r^[ained  the  palace  in  safe^. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 


THE   ESCAPE. 


The  palace  of  Whitehall,  on  the  evening  in 
question,  presented  no  very  brilliant  appearance ; 
and  as  Arthur  Mostyn  ascended  the  principal 
staircase  with  eagerness  and  haste,  he  encoun- 
tered no  interruption  from  the  officers,  yeomen, 
or  servants,  who  were  accustomed  to  throng  the 
entrance.  The  palace  was  lighted  as  usual, 
yet  there  was  an  air  of  melancholy  in  those  long 
empty  passages,  which  would  have  struck  the 
most  casual  observer.  It  had  been  given  out, 
agreeably  to  the  King's  own  desire,  that  he  was 
indbposed  —  a  circumstance  which  afforded  an 
excuse  for  absence,  among  those  who  had  already 
abandoned  him  in  heart.  With  the  exception 
therefore,  of  a  servant  who  was  crossing  the 
corridor,  towards  the  apartment  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (the  lord  in  waiting),  Arthur 
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Mostyn  met  no  one.     He  walked  hastily,  but 
paused  at  length  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  large 
silver  sconces  in  the  principal  gallery,  and  taking 
a  paper  from  his  vest,  read  over  the  lines  that 
it  contained  again,  and  again.     The  communi- 
cation appeared  of  an  important  nature,  at  least 
so  it  might  have  been  supposed  from  the  hur- 
ried, earnest,  and  attentive  manner,  in  which 
the  page  perused  it.     He  was  suddenly  startled 
by  a  step  behind  him,  and  a  hand  laid  upon 
his   shoulder,   which   caused   Arthur   Mostyn 
to  replace  the  paper  quickly  within  the  folds 
of  his  dress,  and   turn  round  as  if  in  anger. 
^'You  forgot  my  injunctions,"  exclaimed  the 
King,  for  it  was  James  himself  who  spoke; 
"  and  have  added  (unwillingly,  I  feel  sure)  to 
the  apprehension  and  anxiety  of  this  sad,  sad, 
day." 

"  I  am  but  this  moment  returned,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  page,  ^'  and  was  even  now  on  my  road 
to  your  Majesty's  writing  closet.'' 

'^  I  began  to  fear,"  observed  the  King,  **  that 
you  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  your  disinterested 
zeal ;  and  when  I  calculated  on  all  the  dangers 
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which  might  have  be&ilen  you,  my  heart  sank 
within  me."  As  he  uttered  these  words,  James 
looked  eamesdy  on  the  page.  '*  Tell  me/'  he 
continued,  <^  had  you  much  to  alarm,  to  annoy^ 
to  distress  you?  did  you  find  the  task  more 
difficult  than  you  imagined,  and  had  you  any 
reason  to  repent  your  generous  devotion  ?  " 

**  Oh  no,  my  liege,"  replied  the  other,  with 
some  hesitation ;  <^the  citizens  of  London  have 
other  ^nployment  at  such  a  crisis,  than  to  trouble 
themselves  about  so  insignificant  an  individual 
as  myself.  The  letter  to  my  Lord  Feversham 
has,  no  doubt,  by  this  time,  reached  Uxbridge. 
In  Lord  Milford's  hands  I  placed  the  despatch 
addressed  to  him ;  and  the  holy  father  Petre 
detained  me  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  with  the 
most  affectionate  inquiries  relative  to  your  in-r 
tendons,  and  the  state  of  your  mental  and  bodily 
health.  He  also  entrusted  to  me  his  blessing* 
and  the  expression  of  his  belief,  that  at  sor<^r 
fiiture  period  —  either  in  this  world 'or  a  better, 
you  will  reap  that  reward  which  your  piety  and 
your  resignation  so  richly  merit." 
-    The  King  sighed  deeply  and  shook  his  head, 
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but  made  no  other  reply  to  the  page'^s  coii»» 
mimication.  *^You  are  wearied^''  he  said  at 
length ;  **  this  day  has  been  one  of  intense  ^in- 
citement. In  my  writing  closet  you  will  find 
refreshments  which  were  provided  for  myself* 
Let  us  repair  thither.  It  is  late^  and  before 
many  hours  are  over,  we  must  be  thinking  of 

our  departure.** 

**  1  am  most  grateful,  sire/'  replied  the 
other,  <<  but  those  few  hours  I  would  devote  to 
solitude  and  repose,  unless,  indeed,  your  Mar 
jesty  have  any  immediate  occasion  for  my  ser- 
Vices. 

"  Nay,  nay,**  rejoined  the  King  eag^y,  "  I 
will  not  trust  yon  from  my  sight  again.  Your 
safety  is  most  precious  to  me,  from  every  consi- 
deration of  gratitude,  interest,  and  deep  re- 
gard."* 

He  took  the  hand  of  his  youthful  companion 
between  both  of  his;  but  there  was  somefthing 
passing  in  the  page's  mind  that  caused  him  no 
slight  uneasiness  under  such  gracious  marks  of 
condescension.  Again  the  warm  blood  mounted 
to  his  cheek,  and,  withdrawing  his  hand  in  a 
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manner  scarcely  compatible  with  the  deference 
he  owed  to  bis  master,  Arthur  Mostyn  re* 
treated  several  steps.  The  King  seemed  mor* 
tified  at  this  strange  deportment. 

^^  Well,  well/'  he  said,  ^*  the  day  is  past  when 
the  words  of  James  Stuart  could  afford  either 
pride  or  satisfiustion,  when  his  half-uttered  wish 
was  considered  as  a  command." 

**  Not  for  me,"  rejoined  the  boy  eagerly ;  ^^  I 
only  thought  —  I  only  feared " 

<*  Fear  nothing,  fear  nothing ! "  exclaimed 
the  King;  <*  though  I  fiincied,  indeed,  that  to 
you,  such  an  injunction  would  be  needless." 

*^  You  mistake  me,  sire,"  replied  the  page, 
almost  proudly,  ^'  or  rather  the  expression  was 
a  wrong  one^  on  my  part.  I  should  have  said 
doubt,  for  fear,  belieye  me,  has  no  home  in  my 
heart  I " 

James  smiled  as  he  listened  to  the  youthful 
boast,  and  looked  upon  the  animated  counte- 
nance of  his  attendant 

^*  1  cannot  say  as  much,"  he  exclaimed, 
**  though  the  time  has  been  when  I  should  have 
scorned  the  imputation  as  indignantly  as  your- 
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self.  The  greater  part  of  this  day  my  mind 
has  been  a  prey  to  fear — fear,  too,  excited  on 
your  account ;  and  I  would  fain  be  made  easy 
on  the  score  of  your  safety,  by  keying  you  in 
my  sight,  until  the  moment  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales's  arrival.'' 

The  boy  made  no  reply,  and  James  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  extended  his  hand,  as  if  to 
lead  him  from  the  spot. 

**I  must  crave  your  Majesty's  pardon,'' he 
said,  at  length,  ^<  but  not  having  yet  found  time 
for  seeking  Mistress  Savile,  it  will  be  necessaiy 
that  I  proceed  thither  immediately,  in  order 
that  that  lady  may  not  consider  the  intimation 
of  our  departure  too  abrupt" 

^  You  will  follow  your  own  pleasure,  I  per- 
ceive," rejoined  the  King,  '^and  take  advan- 
tage of  my  &cility.  As  soon,  however,  as  you 
find  yourself  at  liberty,  I  must  request  that  you 
will  repair  to  the  vestibule,  whither  I  have  ap- 
pointed Sir  Edward  Hales  to  be  ushered  on  his 
arrival.  Can  you  raise  any  more  objections?" 
he  added  in  a  tone  strangely  compounded  of 
earnestness  and  railleiy,  while  his  eye  dwelt 
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with  tender  interest  upon  the  comely  bee  and 
gracefal  form,  of  his  young  follower, 

'*  It  is  not  in  my  nature,  sire^**  replied  the 
boy,  <<  to  create  objections;  but  when  they  are 
ready  made,  and  look  me  in  the  6ce,  it  were 
utter  blindness  not  to  see  them.  The  only 
time  my  conscience  has  accused  me  of  having 
thwarted  your  majesty,  was  this  morning,  with 
respect  to  the  letters.  But  on  another  occar 
sion,"  he  added  in  a  captious  tone,  ^^I  shall 
know  how  to  sacrifice  my  own  wishes  to  those 
of  your  Majes^,  by  consulting  my  own  safety 
rather  than  yours." 

Again  the  King  smiled ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
waywardness  of  that  eager  boy  had  for  a  while 
succeeded  in  diverting  James's  thoughts,  from 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  difficulties. 

**  I  am  too  poor,"  he  said,  '^  in  friends,  to 
enter  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  my  truest  and 
most  faithful  followers,  neither  have  I  leisure 
to  remark  upon  the  somewhat  independent  de- 
meanour which  you  think  proper  to  assume 
towards  a  king  who  loves  you  well.     Yet  will 
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I  not  chide  you,  Arthur  Mostyn;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  begin  to  look  with  veneration  upon 
aught  that  is  uncourtierlike;  and  so  farewell, 
and  remember,  as  my  royal  &iher  used  to  say 
to  one  he  loved,  *  you  cannot  come  so  soon  as 
you  are  welcome."* 

The  page  looked  his  thanks,  bowed  grace- 
fully to  his  sovereign ;  then,  with  a  ligjtki  step, 
he  turned  from  the  ^x>t  to  seek  the  western 
gallery.  This  portion  of  Whitehall,  on  the 
night  in  question,  appeared  to  have  been 
well  nigh  forgotten  by  those,  wboee  duty 
it  was  to  superintend  the  lighting  of  the 
interior.  Had  it  not  be^i  for  the  feeble 
flame  of  one  small  lamp,  in  the  landing-^plaoe 
of  the  staircase.  Master  Arthur  Most3m  might 

have  endangered  his  life  by  falling  headlong 
from  the  summit :  as  it  was,  he  found  himself 
constrained  to  grope  his  way  down  the  long 
dark  passage,  counting  the  number  of  doors, 
upon  which  his  hand  fell.  He  stopped  at 
length ;  and,  afler  knocking  repeatedly  without 
receiving  any  answer,  he  opened  die  door,  and 
entered  softly.     That  room  seemed  to  partake 
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of  the  general  obscuri^,  bat  there  was  sufficient 
light  to  discover  its  solitary  occupant.     With 
her  head  thrown  forward,  and  her  &ce  buried 
in  the  cushions  of  the  canopy  beside  which  she 
knelt,  the  form  of  Mary  Savile  presented  a  true 
image  of  the  grief  and  despair  that  had  taken 
possession  of  her  mind.     There  was  something 
in  her  appearance  which  denoted  that  she  had 
remained  long  in  that  position ;  and  the  convul- 
sive movement  of  the  fidr  hand  that  hung  list- 
lessly by  her  side^  was  the  only  token  of  life  or 
consciousness.     Hie  intruder  gaased  upon  her 
for  a  moment  in  speechless  astonishment,  per- 
haps admiration,  and  the  half-uttered  expression 
that  escaped   his  lips  caught  the  ear  of  the 
unhappy  girl  before  him.     She  started  up,  she 
threw  aside  the  long  hair  which  had  &llen  over 
her  forehead,  and  bent  on  the  page  a  glance  of 
mingled  anger  and  inquiry. 

*^  Had  I  supposed,"  she  began,  **  that  the 
privacy  of  my  own  apartment  would  have  been 
intruded  upon,  I  should  have  taken  means  to 
secure  myself  against  interruption.     It  would 
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have  been  more  courteous,  sir,  had  you  first 
craved  my  permission  —  ** 

<^  Pardon  me,  madam/'  replied  the  page,  with 
some  embarrassment;  ^^  you  did  not  hear  how 
frequently  I  asked  for  admittance ;  but  I  am  the 
bearer  of  a  royal  message,  and  trust  that  my 
high  authority  will  plead  my  excuse  in  your 
sight.*' 

As  Arthur  Mostyn  spoke,  his  companion 
gazed  upon  him  with  earnest  scrutiny,  and  in 
receiving  the  letter,  Mary  Savile's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  bearer,  rather  than  the  billet. 
She  read  it^  however,  with  profound  attention, 
then,  in  a  tone  &r  different  from  that  she  had 
used  before^  exclaimed,  **  Bear  my  duty  to  the 
King  of  England,  and. tell  him  that  his  com- 
mands shall  be  obeyed,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  I  shall  be  ready  to  attend  his  Majesty." 

*<  But,  Mistress  Savile,"  rejoined  the  page, 
*^  I  know  not  if  the  King  have  foigotten  to  in- 
form you  that  disguise  will  be  indispensable  on 
this  occasion." 

The  features  of  Mary  Savile  assumed  an  ex* 
pression  almost  stern,  as  she  answered  in  a  grave 
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ftnd  decided  voice :  *'  Mistress  Dudley,  on  one 
point'  I  am  determined;  neither  the  wish  nor 
the  command  of  any  one  shall  induce  me  to  for- 
feit my  own  self-esteem,  by  any  act  which  I 
consider  unbecoming." 

A  burning  blush  rose  in  the  cheeks  of  the 
seeming  page,  who  answered,  hastily,  *<  You 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  guided  by  your  own 
judgment  and  inclination ;  yet  allow  me  to  re- 
present to  you,  that  there  may  be  occasions  on 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  relinquish  our  own 
peculiar  fancies,  for  the  benefit  of  others." 

*^  I  will  remember  your  words,"  said  Mary 
Savile,  who  could  not  repress  a  smile^  *'  and  in 
the  disguise  which  I  consider  suitable^  will  not 
fail  to  consult  the  safety  of  others,  as  well  as  my 


own." 


There  was  a  pause,  for  Jane  Dudley  was 
totally  unprepared  for  such  self-possession  in 
one  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  she  had  beheld 
bowed  down,  by  accumulated  sorrow, 

"  Will  you,  then,"  at  last  she  said,  "  find 
yourself  two  hours  after  midnight  in  the  ves- 
tibule where  you  parted  from  her  Majesty  ?    It 
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is  the  King*8  wish  that  the  few  and  chosen  com^ 
panioDs  of  his  flight  should  attend  him  there/' 

<f  You  may  depend  on  m^/*  replied  the 
other ;  '^  it  is  sufficioit  for  me  to  know  that  the 
Queen  has  willed  it  so." 

Jane  Dudley  moTed  towards  the  door,  but  she 
turned  once  more,  and  with  an  air  of  protection, 
which  she  had,  perhaps,  assomed  with  the  dress 
she  wore^  inquired  if  Mistress  Savile  had  any 
commission  to  be  executed,  previous  to  her 
quitting  England  for  an  indefinite  space.  Mary 
checked  the  long-drawn  sigh  which  those  words 
called  forth,  and  in  a  calm  and  dignified  man- 
ner, she  replied  that  her  wishes  w&ce  of  a  nature 
not  likdy  to  be  considered  or  executed,  at  such 
a  moment,  or  by  sudi  an  agent.  Her  com- 
panion gave  her  back  her  proud  and  searching 
glance ;  and,  without  another  word,  quitted  the 
apartment. 

Never  did  Mary  Savile  listen  with  such  in- 
tense anxiety  for  every  hour  that  chimed>  as 
during  the  space  that  intervened  from  the  depar- 
ture of  Jane  Dudley,  till  the  appointed  time. 
The  minutes  seined  to  drag  heavily  along,  for 


her  mind  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of  excit^menti 
that  made  her  anticipate  with  eagcorneas  the  hour 
which,  at  another  moment,  she  would  hav^ 
dreaded.  In  her  entire  ignorance  of  passing 
erents,  she  found  cause  foi^  a  glimmeripg  of  hope; 
and  firm  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  recti- 
tude, ahe  could  scarcely  believe  that  James's 
severity  would  continue.  Wild  and  unfounded 
notions  of  the  possibilily  of  being  re^nnited  to 
him  she  loved,  orossed  her  mind  —  forgetting 
that  at  such  a  moment  it  was  little  likely  that 
James  should  have  had  leisure  to.invest^ate,  or 
indination  to  overcome,  those  prejudices  which 
he  entertained  in  regard  to  Lord  Fleming.  She 
passed  the  hours  in  securing  every  litde  object 
that  found  value  in  her  eyes,  as  the  gift  of  Walter; 
and  ^nt  a  longer  time  than  usual  before  her 
mirror  in  the  arrangement  of  her  disguise.  She 
resumed  the  dress  in  which  she  had  already  wit^^ 
nessed  many  a  stirring  scene,  but  over  that»  she 
threw  a  large  military  cloak,  which  Walter  Fle« 
ming  had  reUnquished  in  her  fiEivour,  on  the  day 
she  was  to  be  conveyed  to  London.  Under 
false  hair  of  a  darker  hue,  she  concealed  her  own 
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luxuriant  tresaes,  and  witb  the  aisistanoe  of  the 
plumed  hat  in  which  we  have  before  seen  her, 
Mary  Savile  might  hare  passed  unrecognised  by 
many  who  knew  her  well.  She  had  completed 
|ier  preparations,  and  remained  in  breathless 
eicpectation  of  the  appointed  hour.  She  threw 
open  the  window  also,  and,  after  listening  for 
some  time,  detected  the  sound  of  oars  on  the 
river  beneath.  At  length  the  dock  struck  two, 
and  seizing  the  lamp  from  the  table,  she  hurried 
down  stairs  in  the  prescribed  direction.  The 
vestibule  was  untenanted,  and  for  an  instant  a 
feeling  of  utter  desolation  oppressed  her,  while 
believing  that  she  was  now  indeed  abandoned. 
Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  however,  she 
heard  the  clear,  distinct  voice  of  Jane  Dudley^ 
and  then  the  door  opened,  and  three  men,  fol- 
lowed by  the  page,  entered  the  room.  Mary 
Savile  had  no  di£Bculty  in  recognising  the  King, 
although  he  wore  the  dress,  and  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Edward  Hales's  servant.  He 
approached  her,  asking  whether  she  were  wil- 
ling and  ready  to  accompany  them,  to  which  she 
replied  in  the  affirmative.     ^  There  is  no  time 
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to  be  lost^'^  he  said,  turning  towards  the  others ; 
*^  do  you,  Sir  Edward,  take  the  lead,  and  fiul 
not,  I  pray  you,  to  lay  aside  all  ceremony,  and 
forget  the  king  in  the  servant.  You''  —  and  he 
madea  sign  to  Mary  Savile— -^'  follow  next,  then 
Arthur  Mostyn,  and  I  myself,  will  conclude  the 
procession.** 

In, this  order  they  descended  the  stairs  of  the 
palace,  and  proceeding  through  the  dark  pas- 
sages, stood  for  a  moment  on  the  same  spot 
where,  the  evening  before,  Mary  of  Modena  had 
awaited  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
Lambeth.  But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no 
delay,  as  the  barge  provided  by  Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Ad« 
dressing  the  watermen  by  name,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  causing  Mary 
Savile  to  sit  by  his  side,  he  merely  spoke  to  the 
others  in  a  tone  of  assumed  impatience,  and 
desired  that  they  would  not  detain  him  by  their 
dilatory  movements ;  then  wrapping  himself 
carefully  in  the  folds  of  his  doak,  and  bidding 
his  &ir  companion  do  the  same,  he  directed  the 
watermen  towards  the  point  where  thev  were  to 
disembark. 
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The  King  and  bis  page  sat  side  by  side,  and 
th0  latter,  fearing  that  the  sihsace  which  reigned 
amongst  all  present,  might  excite. saspidon  iA 
the  minds  of  the  rowers,  addressed  James  occa- 
sionally in  a  low  voice,  with  an  assmned  air  of 
indi£ference.  But  there  was  aomething  im- 
posii^  in  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  ibM  un- 
happy sovereign  at  such  a  moment,  which 
acted  as  a  continual  check,  and  at  length  th^ 
measured  strokes  of  the  oars  as  they  clave  the 
water,  or  a  distant  cry  from  either  of  the  banks, 
fdoiie  broke  the  stillness,  which  was  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  perturbed  feelings  of  the  pas* 
sengers  within  that  boat*  As  it  moved  rapidly 
on,  Mary  Savile  gazed  down  the  river  towards 
the  Tower,  and  fiemcied  by  the  strong  glare  which 
hung  over  the  distant  part  of  the  city,  she  could 
perceive  the  dark,  gloomy  mass  of  building  — 
a  fit  dwelling  for  despair ;  as  she  did  so,  and 
thought  upon  him  who  languished  within  those 
walls,  and  on  all  she  would  have  dared  and 
done  in  his  behalf,  how  did  the  helplessness 
and  liopdessness  of  her  situation  oppress  and 
overwhelm  her  I    Nor  was  there  one  in  that 
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dreadful  hour  to  whom  she  could  look  for 
sympathy ;  and  as  they  neared  the  diore,  and 
the  flame  of  a  casual  lamp  discovered  more 
folly  the  features  of  her  compaiuonS)  her  ^es 
rested  on  the  man,  the  memory  of  whose  mis^ 
fortunes  could  not  entirely  cancel  that  of  his 
injustice  towards  her  lover  and  herself.  By 
the  King's  side  appeared  the  open,  the  ac- 
knowledged enemy  of  Walter  Fleming,  and  by 
her  own  —  an  utter  stranger,  one  whom  she  had 
never  seen  before,  but  whose  name  was  coupled 
with  discord  and  contention  in  her  mind ;  and 
yet  the  few  words  of  kindness  he  had  addressed 
to  her,  though,  perhaps,  the  mere  effect  of  policy, 
uttered  in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  listeners 
alone;  yet  those  words,  spoken  in  a  friendly 
tone,  had  fallen  soothingly  upon  Mary  Savile's 
ear.  For  since  the  day  that  she  had  caught 
the  last  fond  accents  of  a  voice,  that  to  her  was 
the  very  soul  of  music,  the  dandered,  the 
forsaken,  the  friendless  girl,  had  been  addressed 
in  no  terms  save  those  of  undeserved  accusation, 
and  unqualified  reproof.  She  was  startled 
from  her  fit  of  abstraction  by  the  sound  of 
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some  weighty  object  plunging,  or  fidling  into 
the  river.  Sir  Edward  Hales  himself  lifted 
his  head  hastily,  with  an  air  of  alarm ;  and  the 
strokes  of  the  watermen  were  suspended,  to  in- 
quire what  had  caused  that  heavy  splash.  The 
King  was  at  this  moment  bending  eagerly  over 
the  side  of  the  barge ;  he  recovered  his  former 
position  instantly,  but  did  not  reply  to  the  in- 
quiring looks  which  were  bent  upon  him, 
an  office  that  the  page  hastily  undertook. 

**  A  loss  of  no  value,  Sir  Edward,''  he  ex- 
claimed, ^'a  mere  gewgaw  that  good  Master 
Labadie  here,  thought  proper  to  carry  away 
with  him,  lest  it  should  prove  an  edge  tool  in 
the  hands  of  others,  who  were  not  accustomed  to 
its  use." 

''You  have  always  a  ready  answer  and  a 
prompt  excuse,  Master  Mostyn,"  replied  Hales, 
in  a  tone  of  displeasure.  '<  Not  being  troubled 
with  much  depth  of  reflection  yourself,  you  care 
little  for  interrupting  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  startling  their  senses.  I  had  well  nigh 
believed  it  was  yourself  who  had  fallen  over** 
board,  in  one  of  your  fligh^  moods.'* 
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^^Nay,"  exclaimed  the  King,  who  had  not 
spoken  before,  but  scarcely  liked  the  manner  in 
which  his  favourite  follower  was  reproved, 
although  he  believed  the  anger  to  be  affected, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Hales.  **I  was  the 
culprit,  most  worshipful,  for  Mostyn  knew  no 
more  of  the  circumstance  than  yourself,  until  a 
moment  ago." 

<*It  would  be  far  better,"  rejoined  Hales, 
*<if  you  and  the  boy  kept  both  yourselves  and 
your  tongues  quiet,  that  the  boat  might  run  a 
better  chance  of  being  trimmed,  and  I,  of  enjoy- 
ing my  own  meditations  without  further  inter- 
ruption ;  —  and  prithee,  good  Labadie,"  he 
continued,  **  have  an  eye  to  that  small  coffer 
with  the  silver  hasps,  as  it  contains  deeds  and 
other  papers  I  should  be  sorry  to  entrust  td  the 
care,  of  Master  Malapert  yonder." 

'<Do  not  fear.  Sir  Edward,"  replied  the 
King  gravely,  "nothing  is  lost;  nothing  shall 
be  forgotten  by  me." 

How  little  did  the  tenor  of  such  a  discourse 
accord  with  the  important  nature  of  the  real 
subject;  how  little  the  greater   part    of  the 
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listeners  suspect  the  truth  of  what  was  pass* 
ing. 

That  very  morning,  from  the  hands  of  die 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  had  the  monarch 
of  that  kingdom  received  the  Great  Seal  of 
office,  without  which  he  considered  that  no 
writ,  grant,  or  patent,  could  be  valkL  James 
had  fuUy  resolved  to  destroy  the  seal,  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  day  a  lingering  re- 
luctance to  do  away  with  one  of  the  last  symbols 
of  monarchy  which  he  now  possessed,  deterred 
him  from  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  When 
however,  the  decisive  step  had  been  taken,  and 
he  quitted  his  palace  as  a  fugitive,  when  he 
found  himself  floating  aloi^  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Thames,  no  longer  a  king  in  any  thing 
but  name  (and  that  title  would  soon  be  de- 
nied him  by  many),  when  James  gazed  in 
silence  on  the  dark  and  gloomy  objects  which 
surrounded  him,  and  thought  of  the  hatred 
and  the  treacheiy  that  lurked  within  his  capital, 
the  bitterness  of  d^radation  seized  upon  him 
more  forcibly  than  ever:  the  very  station 
from  which  he  had  fiJlen,  with  all  its  splendid 
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adjuncts,  seemed  abhorrent  to  his  heart,  and 
with  a  half-muttered  imprecation  he  plunged 
tlie  broad  seal  of  England  into  the  dark  waters, 
that  closed  instantly  above  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THE   TRAITOR. 


The  journey  of  the  royal  fugitive  and  his  com- 
panions was  prosperous  enough.  About  ten 
o'dock  on  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday  they  arrived 
at  Emley  Ferry,  in  Kent,  where  a  vessel  in  the 
Custom  House  service  had  been  hired  for  their 
reception,  by  a  friend  of  Sir  Edward  Hales. 
The  wind  was  fair,  the  sky  serene,  and  when 
the  King  found  himself  once  more  upon  the 
sea  he  loved  so  weU,  surrounded  by  objects  once 
so  iamiliar  to  him,  and  listening  to  the  nautical 
terms  in  which  he  had  been  proficient,  his  spirit 
for  a  while  resumed  a  portion  of  that  elasticity 
which  had  distinguished  the  youthful  admiral 
of  other  days.  That  was  a  proud  and  glo- 
rious time,  when  first  he  stood  beneath  the 
shadow  of  hb  own  flag,  upon  the  poop  of  his 
own  vessel,  and  beheld  the  little  world  of  sailors 
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vying  with  each  other  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands I  How  dear  was  the  goyemment  lie  had 
then  enjoyed,  when  no  seditious  murmurs  con- 
demned him  as  unjust,  when  no  voice  was  raised 
to  question  his  authority,  but  every  true  heart 
hailed  him  as  their  chie^  their  messmate,  and 
their  prince. 

As    these  recollections   crowded    upon   the 
King^s  mind,  he  paced  the  deck  with  an  air  of 
authority  and  independence  which  brought  Sir 
Edward  Hales  to  his  side,  and  imposed  upon  that 
faithful  servant  the  bitter  task  of  reminding  his 
royal  master  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  hb  as- 
sumed character.  It  was  not  difficult  to  recall  the 
nnfortunate  monarch  to  a  remembrance  of  his 
aatuatioD,  for  there  was  a  load  upon  his  memory 
which  disturbed  even  this  transient  sensation  of 
pleasure.   Yet  it  was  grateful  to  him  to  breathe 
once  more  the  fresh  sea-air,  to  look  once  again 
upon  the  buoyant  waves,  and  to  examine  and 
detect  with  all  the  fond  scrutiny  of  a  seaman's 
eye,  every  iault  and  every  excellence,  in  that 
vessel's  appointment  and  guidance. 

Who  has  not  felt  and  confessed  the  exhilarating 

VOL.    !!•  I 
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magic  of  the  sea,  when  the  spirits  seem  to  expand 
like  the  snowy  sail  above  our  heads,  when  the 
heart  dances  light  and  free,  like  the  waves  that 
bear  us  on,  and  the  very  gale  that  blows  around 
seems  fraught  with  joy,  with  vigour,  and  with 
liberty  ? —  and  therefore  is  it  that  ocean's 
favourite  child,  the  proud  heiress  of  the  s^ 
glories  in  a  race  of  freemen-sons,  who,  fit>m  one 
generation  to  another,  have  learned  high  and 
noble  lessons  of  liberty  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  sea  which  forms  their  defence^  their 
glory,  and  their  pride  ! 

The  evil  star  of  James  the  Second  spread  its 
baneful  influence  ^over  water  as  over  land,  and 
he  was  now  to  be  subjected  to  a  delay,  which 
was  an  evil  he  greatly  dreaded,  and  had  striven 
to  avert  He  perceived  that  Hales  was  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation  with  the  captain  of 
the  vessel ;  and  a  few  moments  after,  the  worthy 
knight  beckoned  him  to  the  spot,  at  the  same 
time  informing  his  companion  that  his  servant 
had  once  been  in  the  same  profession,  and  was 
considered  an  excellent  sailor  by  all  who  knew 
him.     The  captain  replied  doggedly  enough. 
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diat  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
but  to  put  in  at  Sheemess,  where  the  ballast 
was  to  be  procured*  The  King,  though  not  a 
little  pleased  at  having  a  plausible  excuse  for 
conversing  on  a  subject  most  interesting  to  him, 
could  not  hear  this  proposal  without  dismay; 
but  after  a  few  moments'  consultation  with  the 
master  of  the  hoy,  he  was  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  doing.  They  accordingly  fell  down 
to  Sheerness,  where  they  ran  ashore  at  half  ebb, 
and  many  a  weary  hour  was  passed  in  necessary 
arrangements,  and  unnecessary  delays. 

It  was  evening,  and  once  more  they  weighed 
anchor,  and  the  vessel,  now  well  poised,  floated 
in  calm  and  graceful  security  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters. 

It  was  night,  and  though  the  hour  was  late, 
and  the  month  December,  there  was  something 
genial  in  the  dry  air  and  the  unclouded  aspect, 
of  the  heavens.  The  fugitives  were  pacing,  or 
reposing  on  the  deck,  and  the  master  was  too 
much  busied  with  his  own  concerns,  to  care  or 
think  much  about  his  passengers ;  consequently 
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they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  up  all 
those  prescribed  forms  which  they  had  before 
observed,  and  which  indeed  were  lost  upon  the 
good  captain,  who  entertained  no  very  exalted 
notions  of  etiquette  between  servant,  and  master. 
Sir  Edward  Hales  occasionally  entered  into 
conversation  with  James,  or  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  lovely  girl,  the  cause  of  whose 
deep  melancholy  he  had  pardy  gathered  fit>m 
the  King. 

James  himself  was  alternately  occupied  by 
his  own  reflections,  and  the  care  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  page;  and  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  that  individual,  Jane  "Dudley  seemed 
more  perturbed,  and  less  able  to  command  her 
feelings,  than  any  one  of  the  party.  The  kind 
and  flattering  care  which,  the  King  bestowed 
upon  her,  neither  soothed  nor  gratified  her; 
although  James  in  his  anxiety  to  please^  was 
careful  to  regulate  his  attentions  according  to 
the  strict  notions,  of  Mistress  Dudley.  She 
answered  him  sometimes  so  hurriedly,  bs  almost 
to  betoken  impatience ;  then,  again,  her  replies 
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would  be  uttered  in  a  respectful,  and  even 
affectionate  tone«  Occasionally  she  would  in* 
terrupt  him  in  the' midst  of  some  confidential 
nantitive,  and  leave  his  side  abruptly  to  inquire 
of  the  captain,  what  progress  they  had  made.  — 
The  King's  increasing  calmness  seemed  to  pro- 
duce a  contrary  effect  upon  her  mind,  and,  on 
the  whole,  her  deportment  was  so  strange  and 
so  unusual,  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  her  com- 
panions* She  was  bending  over  the  vessel's 
side,  looking  earnestly  upon  the  waters  glitter- 
ing with  phosphoric  light,  when  the  King  once 
more  addressed  her,  in  a  low  tone. 

**I  am  grieved,**  he  said,  "to  see  you  so 
depressed ;  and  when  I  remember  the  earnest*- 
ness  of  your  counsel  that  we  should  leave  Eng- 
land, I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  apparent 
change,  in  your  sentiments." 

"I  know  not,**  she  said,  "how  others  can 
account  for  the  variations  of  mood  -^  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  of  feeling,  when  we  our- 
selves are  frequently  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 

cause. 

'•  Truly,**  rejoined  the  King,  "  yet  at  this 

I  8 
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moment  it  appears  strange  that  I  should  be  the 
calmer  of  the  two,  at  least  when  we  consider  that 
you  have  hitherto  been  dbtinguished  for  that 
wonderful  self-command,  which  is  so  rare  at  your 
age,  and  in  your  sex.  You  affirmed  but  the 
other  day,  that  since  your  severe  affliction,  you 
had  no  tie  to  bind  you  to  Elngland;  not  ex* 
cepting  the  proud  estate,  the  sight  of  whid» 
you  declared  to  have  become  insupportable  to 
you,  since  the  loss  o[  your  brother.  How 
different  is  my  position  t  My  departure  from 
my  native  country  is  aggravated  by  (he  deepest 
feelings  of  sorrow,  and  regret  The  land  of  my 
birth,  the  sceptre  of  my  forefathers,  the  home 
of  my  earliest  youth, —  these  are  the  treasures  I 
leave  behind,  as  every  hour  brings  me  nearer 
to  the  land  of  exile.^ 

<'  But,  sire,"  replied  the  other,  *^  the  land  of 
exile  may  become  a  home,  when  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  those  we  love;  and  on  that 
stranger  shore  there  stands  a  gentle  form, 
straining  her  eyes  of  light  across  the  sea,  and 
beckoning  with  her  hand  towards  him  she  Iove$ 
so  well  !  '* 
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•'^Tnie^  true/'  again  exclaimed  the  King; 
'^doubtless  it  is  that  hope,  that  recollection, 
which  support  me  at  this  moment  — and  my 
surprise  was  selfish ;  for  yon,  perchance,",  he 
added,  looking  earnestly  in  the  face  of  his 
companion,  "are  watching  those  fading  cli£& 
with  fond  regret,  because  one  who  is  dear  to 
you  still  lingiers  on  his  native  shore?"  He 
seemed  to  await  her  reply,  with  anxiety. 

"  No,  no  I "  cried  Jane  Dudley  hastily,  slU 
most  fiercely ;  *^  no,  no  I  my  heart  is  as  free  as 
my  spirit — and  there  lives  not  that  man 
within  the  breathing  world,  who  can  bend  or 
bind  either  to  his  fancy  ! " 

"  I  imagined,"  rejoined  the  King  smiling 
**  that  you  also  might  have  a  government  to 
r^et  —  that  you  also  might  have  a  throne  to 
abdicate,  and  a  power  to  lay  aside,  or  be 
wrested  from  you,  in  that  world  of  woman's 
ambition,  the  heart  of  man  I " 

^  No,"  said  Jane  Dudley  with  a  bitter  smile, 
^^  I  haye  never  aimed,  I  have  never  aspired  at 
so  unstable  a  possession ;  but,  like  some  single- 
minded  democrat,  have  exulted  in  the  glorious 

I  4 
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privil^es  of  my  inen  iiid€{)endmcey  wididat 
the  ambition  to  attain  a  transient  uaeenAuief 
over  the  inconstant  nature  of  man — For  well 
do  I  know  that  the  duration  of  my  power  would 
depend  upon  those  fluctuating  and  incalculable 
caprices  to  which  I  could  never  submit  and 
which  I  utterly  despise !  " 

*^  In  truth,"  replied  the  King  in  a  tone  that 
he  would  fain  have  rendered  playfiil,  had  not 
melancholy  oppressed  every  word^  '^youhave 
indeed  become  inspired  by  the  liberal  and  €!>• 
lightened  spirit  of  the  day,  when  you  talk  thus 
(qpenly  and  seditiously  against  the  masten  of 
the  world.  But  I  trust  that  the  sentiments 
you  have  just  expressed  were  merely  designed 
to  display  your  eloquence*  Your  love  for 
metaphor  has  carried  you  beyond,  what  you 
really  think  and  feel  upon  the  subject." 

"  I  did  but  follow  up  the  figure  widi  whidi 
you  began  the  conversation,  sire,**  she  refdied, 
with  a  shade  of  impatience  in  her  manner^  *^  and 
to  which  you  have  since  unintentionally  given 
point,  in  terming  those,  the  masters  (^  the  world 
whom  but  a  few  moments  ago,  you  gave  me  to 
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uodcrttand  wvre  onr  skvesi  or  at  least  our 
Migaeii.  For  in  eontiadictton  la  truth ;  and  it 
is  yau>  my  Uag^^  ^  added,  droppng  her  voice, 
«« who  speak  the  language  of  the  day,  when  you 
iipply  that  the  subjecti  is  become  the  master. 
In  the  hmelinete  of  your  position,  I  find  the 
q>t  emblem  of  that  fiette  which  every  woman 
may  ezpeeti  when  a  petty  ambition  indoees  her 
to  sway .  for  a  while  those  inconstant  and  va-' 
riaUe  afiiactions,  which,  like  die  fickle  and  sedi*- 
tions  English,  are  never  long  tranquil  under  the 
saaae  dynasty,  even  when  chosen  by  them- 
selves^" 

The  King  made  no  reply ;  and  Jane,  fearful 
that  he  was  o£fended  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  alluded  to  his  misfcHrtunes,  continued, 
**  I  speak  too  freely,  my  liege,  but  you  must 
pardon  me,  for  when  matters  of  such  deep 
interest  are  proposed  to  me,  I  lose  all  power  of 
widiholding  my  full  opinion/'    ' 

"I  merely  regret,*  replied  James  smiling, 
« that  yon  should  appear  anxious  to  prove  your* 
selfarebdor  a  traitor,  in  any  acceptation  of 
thewonL** 

I  5 
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It  was  now  Jane  Dudley's  torn  to  be  silent ; 
and  raising  her  head,  she  looked  around,  and 
then  paced  the  deck  for  some  moments,  before 
she  returned  to  the  King's  side. 

**  How  bravely/'  he  exclaimed,  <*  do  those 
two  boats  bear  their  course  1  I  have  been 
watching  them  lor  some  time  with  an  expe- 
rienced  eye,  and  though  but  fishing-smacks,  I 
have  seldom  seen  finer,  or  better*bnilt  crafts." 

*' Where,  where?"  cried  Jane  hurriedly. 
^  How  plainly  you  disdngush  ckgccta  1  I  do 
not  think  that  speck  can  be  a  boat.  — I  wonder 
—  I  wonder,  how  they  call  the  opposite  Aore  ?  " 

Then,  without  waiting  for  the  King's  answer, 
she  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the  captain  stood, 
and  demanded,  rather  than  aAed,  the  informa- 
tion she  required. 

"  We  call  it  Schellness,  my  master,"  he  re- 
plied, ^<  and  there 's  an  ugly  story  about  an  old 
witch's  curse,  that  don't  make  it  a  fiivourite 
part  of  the  coast,  with  some  of  our  sailors." 

As  Jane  Dudley  retraversed  the  deck,  it  re- 
quired all  the  energy  of  her  disposition  to  en- 
able her  to  conceal  the  emotion  which)  strange 
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tts  it  may  appear,  this  information  excited.  Bui 
the  effi>rt  was  successful,  and  by  the  time  she 
rejoined  the  King,  her  step  was  firmer,  and  her 
manner  more  composed. 

^  I  would,"  she  said,  ^  that  your  Majesty 
could  see  Mistress  Savile,  for  as  I  passed  but 
now,  the  fixed  stare  of  her  eye,  and  the  unalter- 
able expression  of  her  features  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  she  had  become  bereft  of 
reason.  As  I  spoke  to  her,  a  cold  shudder  ap- 
peared to  run  through  her  veins,  yet,  in  spite  of 
all  expostulation,  she  would  not  permit  me  to 
wrapherdoak  more  closely  around  her,  although 
the  night  air  is  damp  and  chill.'' 

''  Her  falsehood,"  exclaimed  the  King,  ^<  has 
brought  this  misfortune  upon  herself — yet  it 
was  the  Queen's  wish  that  she  should  be  cared 
for;  and  indeed  her  punishment,  though  just, 
has  been  severe." 

He  approached  Mary  Savile,  and  found  her 
in  the  state  that  has  been  described.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  shore,  with  a  long 
and  tearless  gave;  her  hands  were  clasped 
together,  and  she  seemed  unconscious  of  th^ 
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cold  breeze,  from  whidi  she  oould  no;  longer  lie 
defended  by  the  qIo^!^  that  had  faUen.  from  ber 
shoulders.  She  had  evidently  forgotten  the  ne- 
cessity of  disguise,  but  the  King,  bending  forwaid, 
reminded  her  in  a  tone  less  harsh  than  UMal. 
The  poor  girl  looked  up,  as  if  almost  unconsdom 
of  his  words,  and  remained  in  passive  sileBee^ 
while  Jane  Dudley  re&stened  the  cloak  around 
her  throat. 

At  that  moment,  from  between  die  folds  of  the 
heavy  mantle,  an  open  letter  dropped  at  the 
King's  feet;  he  stooped  to  raise  it,  inquirmg  to 
whom  it  belonged.  Disclaimed  by  both,  it  bad 
the  effect  of  exciting  James's  curiosity,  and 
perceiving  a  light  at  the  capstan,  he  hdd  the 
paper  under  it,  and  began  the  perusal  with  great 
anxiety.  It  bore  the  address  of  Mistress  Maiy 
Savile,  and  tlie  handwriting  was  one,  James  well 
knew.  Looking  round  vainly  for  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  and  hearing  that  he  was  below,  the  King 
descended  the  companion,  and  broke  in  upon 
the  solitude  of  his  friend. 

"  We  are  betrayed  I "  he  cried ;  "  the  girl 
whom  I  brought  with  me,  has  found  means  to 
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conuxiunicate  with  the  Prince  of  Orange's  crea- 
tnres,  and  has  repaid  the  attachment  of  her 
royal  mistress,  by  selling  die  life  of  her  King. 
No  time  must  be  lost ;  yoa  must  persuade  the 
eaptain  to  change  his  course,  for  Schellness  is 
the  appointed  place  from  whence  the  traitors 
embark.'' 

*^  Impossible !  impossible  I "  cried  Sir  Edward 
Hales ;  ^'  I  cannot  believe  that  villainy  wears  so 
gentle  a  form  -^—  what  motive  can  have  induced 
her  ?  Indeed,  indeed,  sire,  I  should  of  the  two^ 
be  rather  inclined  to  suspect  your  Majest/s 
mysterious  page." 

"It  matters  not,  Sir  Edward  Hales,** rejoined 
the  King,  "  what  your  ungrounded  suspicions 
may  be ;  but  I  have,  at  this  moment,  in  my  pos- 
session a  letter  addressed  to  Mary  Savile,  which 
fell  at  my  feet  from  between  the  folds  of  her 
doak." 

He  held  out  the  paper  to  his  alarmed  and 
astonished  companion,  who  had  no  sooner 
glanced  at  its  contents,  than  he  hastily  quitted  the 
cabin,  and,  followed  by  James,  looked  out  eagerly 
upon  the  sea.     Three  small  fishing  boaU  wcfre 
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distinctly  viaible,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  crews 
of  those  boats  were  more  than  usually  numerous. 
After  examining  them  in  silence  for  some  timei 
Sir  Edward  Hales  turned  to  the  King,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty^  besought  him 
to  go  below. 

<^  I,"  he  said,  *^  will  speak  to  the  captain, 
though,  indeed,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  or 
what  reason  to  assign  for  suddenly  requiring 
him  to  change  his  course.  But  indeed  it  were 
better  for  you  not  to  appear  in  any  way  con- 
spicuously, and  I  feel  sure  that  your  Majesty 
would  find  it  difficult  to  play  the  part  which 
prudence  would  suggest,  were  you  to  be  on  deck 
if  they  board  us  I " 

James  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  advice  of 
his  friend,  though  he  would  willingly  have  re- 
mained above,  to  meet  his  danger  openly ;  but 
his  word  had  been  pledged  Xo  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  to  be  guided  by  him  under  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  flight.  Ere  he 
descended,  the  King  glanced  anxiously  round 
in  search  of  Jane  Dudley,  who  was  standing 
with  folded  arms,  looking  fixedly  in  the  direo* 
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tkm  of  the  fishing  boats.  As  he  passed,  James 
addressed  her  in  a  few  hurried  words,  telling 
her  what  he  had  discovered,  and  assuring 
her  diat  by  his  side  she  would  be  secure 
of  protection.  The  unhappy  monarch,  over* 
powered  by  such  continued  and  aggravated 
calamity,  fek  as  if  the  natural  energies  of  his 
character  were  undermined,  and  his  spirit  well« 
nigh  broken.  Several  times  he  was  tempted 
to  leave  the  cabin,  for  it  seemed  almost  into- 
lerable to  remain  there,  pacing  its  narrow  limits 
with  his  head  bowed  beneath  the  low  ceiling, 
listening  to  every  sound  above.  He  could  dis- 
tingiush  the  firm  tread  of  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
and  the  loud  and  peremptory  voice  in  which  he 
was  speaking :  he  could  recognise  the  light  and 
hurried  footsteps  of  the  page,  and  firequently 
he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  companion,  and 
looked  earnestly  up  towards  that  sky,  whose 
calm  and  placid  aspect  seemed  to  make  the 
treachery  of  man  more  hateful  in  his  sight  I 

At  length  he  heard  the  sound  of  boats 
coming  alongside  the  vessel,  people  ascending 
her  side,  and  then  leaping  on  deck.     Heavy 
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footBt€|i8-  were  now.heardy  misled  with  toudi 
muL  angry  voices,  menaoesy  and  ezecratioiigi. 
andiiieo  the  eahiii  door  was  bmst  Vqpeo,  ho4 
only  to  admit  Jane  Dudley.  She  looked  indeed 
like  one  already  dead;  and  so  full  of  tenroc 
and  despair  waa  that  usually  cahn  oountenanoc^ 
that  James  forgot  his  own  danger  in  attempting 
to. pacify  her  fears.  But  every  word  he  uttered 
semed  to  agitate  her  more* 

"Th^y  are.  arrived^"  she  sud  in  a  hoarse 
voice;  ^'I  did  not  think -^  I  did  not  dream 
that  it  would  be  so,  or  that  such  rude  and 
brutal  agents  would  be  employed  —  when  — 
when  you  told  me  that  a  new  con^iracy  had 
been  formed.  —  ^^  Hark  I  hark !  **  she  cried ; 
<*  they  are  attacking  Sir  Edward  Hales  —  if 
he  offers  any  resistance,  it  will  exasperate  them 
^-*  and  Mary  Savile  too,  what  will  become  of 
that  unfortunate  girl  I " 

<'You  forget,"  said  the  King,  who  spoke 
cocdly  enough,  ^^that  they  are  her  iHends-r 
and  no  doubt,''  he  added  bitterly,  <<she  will 
generously  intercede  for  our  lives,  with  her 
worthy  accomplices."  .   . 
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''They  areeofodr^  below-—  they  are  conung 
below I^  sbe  breathed,  rather  than  said-— 
^<  mother  of  heaven  what  will  become  of  us  I** 

It  seemed  that  terror  had  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  reason,  for  she  placed  herself  against 
tfae^oor,  which  she  had  already  bolted,  as  if  it 
w^re  possible  IbaX  her  feeble  resistance  could  be 
of  ^any  aviul.  The  King  called  on  her  to  desist, 
representing  that  such  a  procedure  would  only 
excite  suspicion ;  but  she  was  immovable. 

« Would  to  God,**  she  cried  wildly,  "that 
the  first  act  of  violence  they  perpetrate,  might 
be  to  rid  me  of  an  insupportable  existence  I** 

At  that  moment  a  loud  knock,  given  with 
the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  was  heard  against  the 
cabin  door ;  and  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  gentle 
authority,  bade  her  give  them  access,  or  permit 
him  to  do  so.  Still  she  disobeyed,  and  ere  he 
could  lay  his  hand  on  hers,  to  lead  her  from 
the  door,  the  entrance  was  forced,  and  the 
unhappy  girl  thrown  forward  with  a  violence 
that  might  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  James 
saved  her  from  falling.  He  appeared  indeed 
more  occupied  in  inquiring  whether  she  had 
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suffered,  than  in  demanding  the  business  of  the 
intruder.  But  his  attention  was  soon  impera- 
tively called  to  other  things. 

The  captain  of  the  fishing  smack,  a  sturdy 
hard-featured  man,  with  a  drawn  cutlass  in  his 
hand,  and  a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  bdt,  now 
addressed  the  Kin^  prefiicing  his  speedb  with 
a  tremendous  oath. 

**  I  began  to  wonder,''  he  said,  '^  how  much 
longer  I  was  to  be  kept,  playing  at  bide  and 
seek  between  decks,  after  this  fashion  ! " 

^  You  alarmed  my  young  friend,"  replied 
the  King  quietly,  ^*  with  that  diqplay  of  weapons^ 
and  the  poor  boy  came  down  here,  lor  pro- 
tection." 

<^  Hell  make  a  hero  in  time  I "  rejoined  the 
captain  with  a  sneer,  as  he  looked  contemptu- 
ously on  the  page*  <*  But  come,  my  masters, 
V\l  trouble  you  to  march  up  on  deck,  and  I  dare 
say  some  of  my  honest  fellows  yonder,  will  tell 
me  more  about  you  than  I  pretend,  or  you 
intend  me  to  know." 

As  he  spoke,  he  placed  his  hand  with  a  rude 
and  fiimiliar  air  upon  the  King's  shoulder,  as  if 
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in  expectation  of  some  resistanoe,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  page  watched  erery  passing  exprest- 
sion  of  the  seaman's  countenance. 

James  shook  off  the  man's  hand,  and  told 
him  he  would  go  where  he]  pleased,  on  con^ 
dition  that  the  sailors  treated  both  him,  and  his 
companions  with  civility. 

They  ascended  the  ladder,  and  stood  once 
more  upon  deck,  where  Jane  Dudley  looked 
anxiously  round.  The  captain  of  their  vessel 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  one  of  the 
new-comers  in  a  friendly  and  indifferent  tone, 
and  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  surrounded  by  a 
whole  boat's  crew,  who  were  armed  like  their 
captain,  and  were  pouring  a  torrent  of  threats 
and  abuse,  upon  the  worthy  knighL  By  the 
side  of  Mary  Savile  stood  a  man  of  unusual 
stature  and  appearance,  the  sight  of  whom 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  Jane  Dudley  a  painful 
yet  vague  feeling,  for  at  that  moment  she  could 
not  identify  his  person.  Mary  Savile  con* 
versed  with  him  in  a  low  and  confidential 
tone,  and  on  the  King's  appearance  she  spoke 
several  words,  looking  in  that  direction.     This 
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man  aiidvaneed  a  few  steps,  but  no  sooner  did 
his  eye  fall  upon  Jane  Dudley,  than  he  gazed 
at  her  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  horror,  astonishment,  and  hatred—^ 
no  words  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  that 
expre8sion,'or  of  the  feelings  which  awakened  it 
It  seemed  that  Mary  Savile  possessed  some 
influence  with  the  stranger,  for  she  no  sooner 
pecceived  the  furious  glances  which  he  directed 
towards  the  King's  page,  than  she  again  ad- 
dressed him,  in  a  whisper,  and  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  seemed  to  persuade  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  spot,  where  he  before  stood.  He 
did  so;  and  watched  the  movements  of  the 
fishermen  in  silence. 

•  '  James  was  by  this  time  surrounded ;  and  one 
by  one  his  captors  stared  rudely  in  his  face,  with 
the  view  of  discovering  who  he  was.  To  their 
repeated  and  insolent  inquiries  he  scarcely  re- 
plied, which,  perhaps,  exasperated  them  the  more. 
One,  who  appeared  the  spokesman  of  the  party, 
declared,  with  a  hundred  oaths,  his  firm  bdief 
tfmt  the  whole  party  were  a  band  of  rank 
Piapists,   and    his  friend  youder,  one  of  the 
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Devirs  own  agents,  who  had  the  care  of  them 
upon  earth.  Another  swore  that  James  was  a 
panning  old  Jesuit,  making  off  to  some  foreign 
country,   where  they  harboured  such  vennin.* 

"  Aye,*'  cried  a  third,  "and  by ,   I  verily 

believe  that  old  villain  Father  Petre  is  not  so 
far  off  as  we  have  often  wished  him. — And  you, 
Mr.  Greatheart,''  he  continued,  turning  to  the 
page^  "who  cry  quarter,  without  saying  a 
word,  and  hoist  the  flag  of  truce  on  those  white 
cheeks  of  yours,  can't  you  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject,  and  tell  us  the  name  of  your  mess* 
mate  here  with  the  long  visage  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you  no  more,"  replied  Jane 
Dudley,  with  all  the  firmness  she  could  as- 
sume "  than  that  I  would  willingly  lay  down 
my  own  life  to  save  one  whom  I  love  sincerely, 
were  I  not  sure  that  no  man  who  glories  in  the 
name  of  an  English  sailor,  would  attack  an  ud« 
armed  and  defenceless  man.** 

"  Come>  come,**  cried  the  captain  of  the  fisl^ 
ing  smack,  "  we  've  no  time  to  waste  in  fine 
qipeches.  You  must  go  with  us  to  Feversham, 
and  then  we  shall  hear  what  his  lordship  the 
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mayor  thinks  of  the  mattor/'  As  he  spoke, 
Sir  Edward  Hales  approached,  and  addressed 
him  in  an  earnest  tone.  *<  Before  you  decide 
on  any  thing  of  the  kind,"  he  said,  *<  I  must 
request  that  you  will  speak  with  me^  where  we 
cannot  be  overheard,  as  I  have  something  to 
disclose  which  is  of  importance  to  both 
parties/' 

**  By  all  means,"  replied  the  captain  with  a 
patronising  air,  <*by  all  means;  so  that  you 
don't  spin  a  long  yam,  for  I  've  no  time  to 
lose." 

*^It  is  needless  to  deny,"  rejoined  Sir  Ed- 
ward, '*that  from  peculiar  circumstances  we 
are  anxious  to  leave  the  country  as  quietly  as 
possible ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you 
should  thwart  us  in  our  designs." 

<*  Perhaps  not  I "  said  the  captain,  rapping 
the  side  of  the  vessel  with  his  hand,  and  as- 
suming an  air  of  extraordinaiy  inteUigence; 
^^  perhaps  not !  But  I  may  see  &rther  than 
you,  and  clearer  too,  my  good  sir ;  and  there's 
something  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  look  of  a 
prize  vessel  t " 
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<<  At  least,"  insisted  Hales,  <*  the  speculation 
Lb  an  uncertain  one,  and  I  can  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  oblige  us :  and  you  may  load  your 
purse  without  lading  your  conscience,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  you  detained  us.  Here,"  he  con- 
tinued, placing  fifty  guineas  in  the  seaman's 
open  hand ;  **  here  is  a  sum,  the  double  of  which 
shall  be  yours,  if  you  let  us  proceed  on  our 
way." 

*^  The  matter  shall  be  arranged  to  the  very 
best  of  my  power,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  with 
a  glance  of  delight  at  his  new  possession ;  *^  I'll 
go  on  shore  myself,  and  settle  every  thing,  you 
may  depend.  —  You  must  anchor  in  the  creek, 
though  —  I  shall  be  back  before  you've  let  go. 
But  if  you'll  take  my  advice,"  he  added,  in  a 
most  friendly  and  sympathising  voice,  «'you'll 
deliver  up  all  j'our  valuables  to  me^  for  I  can't 
answer  for  my  fellows  when  I  am  out  of  the 
way ;  they  '11  be  quite  safe  —  you  can  have  them 
back  when  you  require  them." 

Sir  Edward  Hales  did  not  place  much  reliance 
on  these  promises  and  professions,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it     He  delivered  over  to  the 
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captain  almost  every  thing  he  had  with  him,  of 
any  value,  as  did  his  companions.  But  the  ring 
which  James  had  worn  at  his  coronation,  and 
above  all  the  diamond  bodkin  that  Mary  of 
Modena  had  sent  him,  were  too  precious  to  en- 
trust into  sueh  hands,'  and  the  King  contrived 
effectually  to  conceal  both. 

The  captain  of  the  fishing  smack  then  took  hb 
leave,  promising  to  return  speedily,  and  issuing 
strict  orders  to  his  men  not  to  offer  the  passen- 
gers any  further  molestation.  But  they  well 
knew  how  to  interpret  this  command,  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  given. 
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CHAR  X. 

THE   fisherman's   PRIZE. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  December, 
1^8d>  that  a  coach  drew  up  before  the  principal 
inn  of  the  town  of  Feversham*  Even  had  the 
owners  not  been  already  in  some  measure  ap- 
prised that  their  expected  guests  were  no  un- 
important personages,  they  would  at  once  hav« 
divined  it,  by  the  extraordinary  and  incongru- 
ous procession  which  accompanied  the  vehicle, 
into  the  town.  A  crowd  of  rude  and  noisy 
idlers  had  quickly  assembled,  and  now  followed 
and  surrounded  the  carriage,  with  loud  shouts 
and  discordant  acclamations.  Beside  the  driver 
,S&t  the  captain  of  the  fishing  vessel,  a  drawn 
.cntla99  in  his  hand,  while  a  whole  crew  of  sea- 
men, armed  in  a  similar  manner,  walked  on 
either  side,  or  immediately  behind  the  coach. 

The  first  who  alighted  was  the  page,  and 
immediately  after  him  the  unfortunate  James> 
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while  Sir  Edward  Hales  preceded  them  both 
into  the  door  of  the  inn,  although  he  wbs 
the  last  to  descend  from  the  carriage.  Tfaqr 
were  ushered  into  a  room,  which,  though  by  no 
means  small,  had  never  been  designed  for  the 
reception  of  so  illustrious  a  guest.  But  even 
here  th^  were  rudely  followed  and  watdied  by 
'the  sailors^  who  were  too  delighted  with  tfaar 
prize,  not  to  dread  the  possibility  of  losing  it. 

Sir  Edward  Hales,  harassed  and  dejected  by 
all  he  had  undergone,  and  scarcely  hewing  that 
his  royal  master  remained  unknown,  still  de- 
termined to  sustain  the  diaract3er  he  had  as- 
sumed, and  overt,  if  possible,  the  evil  momoit. 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  caBed  to  the 
King  to  lay  his  hat  upon  die  t&Me,  aoeid 
bade  Arthur  Mostyn,  in  a  stem  to&e^  to  Muad 
from  before  the  fire,  and  close  the  door,  fer 
that  the  draught  of  cold  air  was  intolerabki 
The  page  stepped  boldly  forward  to  exeeine 
the  a>mmands  of  the  wordiy  knight,  bat  wvs 
prevented  by  the  seaman  who  stood  sentinel 
there. 

Many  of  the  crowd  had  feOowed  the  party 
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up  &tair8»  and  the  {la^sage  was  lined  with  people, 
aU  striving  to  reach  the  open  dpor,  aad  gratify 
their  curiosity  by  a  sight  of  the  new  comers. 
Amongst  them,  there  was  a  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  who  made  his  way  through  the 
^noottrse,  and,  in  spite  of  all  pppositipn,  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  the  apartment.  He  gazed 
listlessly  upon  Sir  Edward  Bales,  and  the 
youth  beside  him;  but  when  his  eyes  fell 
npon  James  the  Second,  he  sprang  forward, 
and,  without,  perhaps,  reflecting  on  what  he 
did,  fell  at  the  King's  feet,  embracing  his 
knees,  and  calling  on  him  as  his  sovereign 
and  Jns  benefiustor.  It  was,  doubtless,  the  re-* 
membiance  of  some  benefit  conferred,  which 
rose  in  the  man's  mind,  that  prompted  him  to 
ibis  act ;  for  he  wept  as  he  adcno wledged  the 
stranger  for  his  Kii^. 

Sir  Edward  Hales  looked  up  alarmed  and 
grieved,  and  Arthur  Mostyn  drew  nearer  to 
the  side  of  James;  but  far  di£Perent  was  the 
resaU  fiaom  what  they  anticipated.  Many  of 
the  men  who  had  lingered  at  the  open  door 
«ow  eat^ed  the  apartment,  several  of  whom 
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ko^led  bef<»e  tbe  King)  and  hcMle4  him  fit 
t}ieir  lawful  sovereign)  while  others  made  high 
professions  of  loyalty  fmd  attachment,  whidi 
ibey  ki^ew  themselves  so  little,  as  to  t)dieve 
sincere* 

The  tears  started  to  the  eyes  of  the  King» 
and,  bending  forwards  he  raised  the  man  who 
still  remained  at  his  feet. 

^  If  you  know  me/'  he  said,  **  let  it  be  your 
office,  to  see  that  I  am  treated  in  a. becoming 
and  respectful  manner." 
«  He  paused  for  a  mom^it,  and  cast  a  look  of 
melancholy  reproach  upon  the  multitude  befiure 
him ;  and  there  was  something  so  touching  and 
so  imposing  in  that  expression  of  profound  sprr 
row,  as  found  its  way  to  many  an  obdurate  heart 
Then  addressing  the  crowd,  which  now  filled  the 
apartment,  he  exclaimed  — 

*'  My  conscience  is  clear  towards  man;  and 
that  God  whom  I  have  zealously,  though  im- 
perfectly served,  has  as  yet  sustained  me  und^ 
every  aggravation  of  distress  and  difficulty,  with 
which,  through  the  medium  of  ray  subj^ts,  I 
have  been  severdy  visited*     What,'*  he  con** 
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flitted,  ^*  have  been  the  errors  of  my  reign  ? 
What  have  I  done  to  merit  the  accusations  of 
ihose,  who  denounce  me  as  a  destroyer  of  tb^ 
government,  a  perverter  of  the  laws,  and  an 
oppressor  of  conscience?  What  has  been  the 
tyranny  of  which  they  talk  so  loudly  — «  but  a 
maintenance  of  that  high  and  holy  prerogative 
allotted  by  the  King  of  Kings,  to  his  lowly  mini*- 
iiters  on  earth  —  that  prerogative  which  is  a& 
much  a  part  of  the  constitution  in  which  you 
glory,  as  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
ihe  rightf  of  the  peopk  ?  Loud  would  be  the 
outcries  against  the  chancellor  of  the  one,  or 
the  speaker  of  the  other  house,  who  permitted 
any  infringement  of  the  privileges  of  that  body 
which  they  represent  in  parliament;  and  yet 
your  sovereign,  the  descendant  of  a  long  and 
tUustrioiK  line  of  kings,  is  to  witness  the  en- 
croachment, and  permit  the  derogation  of  his 
dignity,  without  a  murmur !  And,"  he  con« 
tinuedy  **  because  I  withstand  these  invasions 
lipon  a  power  wliich  is  only  decreed  to  me  for 
a,  time;  like  some  treasure,  which,  received 
from  die  hands  of  another,  I  am  bound  to 
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transmit,  whole  and  unblemished,  into  those  of 
toy  successor ;  because  I  kept  my  ground  firmly, 
and  refused  to  assist  the  hands  of  rebels  in  pul^ 
ling  down  the  sanctuary  of  kingly  power,  I  have 
experienced  that  hatred  and  contempt,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  single-minded  man,  an 
opposite  course  of  conduct  would  have  deserved. 
The  lowliest  among  you,**  continued  James, 
even  more  sadly  than  before,  *^  cannot  have  suf- 
fered greater  hardships,  indignities,  and  morti* 
fications  than  myself.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
one  mortal  to  withstand  the  overwhelming  tide, 
whose  flood-gates  have  been  loosed  upon  me. 
In  the  hands  of  God  alone,  are  the  issues  of  all 
things;  and,  as  the  holy  Psalmist  says,  *  He 
who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  must  still  the 
raging  and  madness  of  the  people.' " 

While  the  King  spoke,  profound  silence 
marked  the  attention  of  all  present;  some  were 
affected  even  to  tears,  and  others^  by  their  looks 
and  gestures,  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  saflors  seemed 
uneasy,  and  attempted  several  times  to  iaterhipt 
him,  but  in  vain :  James  appeared  in  no  slight 
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degree  gratified  by  the  demeanour  of  the  people, 
and,  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  — 
''  Whatever  errors  the  censorious  and  the  slan- 
derous portion  of  my  subjects  have  loved  to. 
discover  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  tlieir 
King,  they  must  surely  be  expiated !    The  sole 
ambition  that  now  remains  to  me,  is  the  desire 
of  rejoining  the  family  I  love  in  a  strange  and 
distant  land.    Instead  of  the  proud  government 
of  an  enlightened  country,  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  exile's  home  will  alone  occupy  my  hours : 
but  there,  at  least  the  load  murmurs,  the  sediti- 
ous revilings  of  a  discontented  populace  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  fond  accents  of  kindness,  and 
affection*     My   friends,''  added  James,   in   a 
liigher  and  more  eager  tone,  while  he  advanced 
into  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  looked 
round  with  an  appealing  glance,  ^^  I  call  upon 
every  husband  and  fadier  to  aid  and  facilitate 
my  escape,  my  reunion  with  the  wife  and  child 
I  love,  the  only  beings  iti  whom  I  trust,  or  who 
are  capable  of  soothing  and  cheering  the  rem^- 
nant  of  my  existence.      Beware,'*    he  cried 
earnestly,  "beware  of  bringing  down   upon 
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your  bewis  the  guiltkBa  bl^od  of^jota*  KSitgV 
or,  like  the  traitor  Judafl,  deliveriiig  np  ^le 
master  who  onoe  loved  yott^  to  Uood-^irsty 
And  wicked  men  I  The  Prince  c^  Orai^  ^-^  the 
son  of  my  sister,  and  the  husband  of  my  ehikft 
seeks  not  only  to  alienate  the  aflfections  of  my 
people^  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  of  my  fore^ 
fathers  from  my  grasp;  but,  by  the  blessed 
mother  of  God^  he  only  waits  an  (opportunity 
to  embrue  his  hands,  in  the  blood  of  your 
King  T' 

-  As  be  concluded,  the  captain  who  had  dcv 
tained  them  entered  the  room,  and  looked  upon 
the  scene  be&re  him  with  dismay :  for  many  of 
the  people  were  vying  with  each  other  in  de* 
monstrations  of  respect,  and  assurances  of  every 
assistance  that  lay  in  their  power,  and  it  Was 
obvious  tliat  the  general  feeling  towards  the 
King^  was  most  friendly.  The  eaptain  called 
upon  them  all  to  depart,  and  although  he 
effected  his  purpose  with  difficulty,  yet  bis 
fierce  appearance,  loud  voice^  and  manifold 
weapons,  were  strong  persuasives.  Approaching 
the^  King  with  an  insolent  air,  as  soon  as  the 


appurtmentr  wa»  ckttfcd»  lie  addreaied  Inm  faini« 
Uarly* 

«Th»  wifl  oev^do;''  ke  oried«  ^^weoaa'c 
have  audi  talk  as  lhi8»  about  the  friend  of  tb^ 
churefa,  afid  the  people.  If  you  can't  keep  your 
own  counsels  and  inerely  speak  about  what's 
neoeflsary,  we  must  find  meaoi  to  teach  you.** 

James  the  Second  bent  his.  cold  pierang  eye 
upon  the  speakeir,  with  a  glance  beneath  which 
the  rude  man  quailed,  and  th^i  waving  hk 
hand  with  a  gesture  of  stem  authority,  as  if 
still:  coonnaoding  in  the  precincts  of  Whitehall : 
"  You  may  retire,"  he  said,  "  since  you  know 
not  how  to  conduct  yourself  in  the  royd  pre« 
senee." 

Tlie  exasperated  captain  turned  round  upont 
his  victim,  and  sw6re  with  a  tremendous  oath^ 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  suffer  him  to 
eagsBi;pei  then  compelling  Sir  Edward  Hales  to 
&II0W  him,  and  giving  strict  orders  to  the 
seamen  not  to  quit  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
he  descaided  t]^  stairs,  placing  <h»uble  guards 
on  all  sides  of  the  inn. 

A  long  pause  ensued  after  the  captain's  de* 
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parture«  Th6  King,  whose  feeliiigs  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exciteaudlitr 
paced  the  room  for  some  moments  in  silence, 
and  then  throwing  himself  upon  a  chtdr»  he 
leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  while  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  for  the  future  arose 
to  heighten  his  despair.  He  dionght  of  his 
gentte  queen,  of  that  tender  and  devoted 
^oman,  who  had  declared  that  the  first  intd- 
ligence  of  his  detention  should  call  her  by  his 
side,  to  share  in  every  peril  that  menaced  him. 
He  fancied  her  trembling  at  the  sound  of  every 
passing  gale,  yet  quarrelling  with  the  becalmed 
seas,  lest  the  one  should  endanger,  and  the 
other  detain  him.  He  pictured  her  to  himself 
bending  with  fervent  affection  over  the  cradle 
of  her  child,  as  if  to  trace  in  those  duntnutive 
features,  some  faint  resemblance  to  her  alisent 
lord  —  there,  while  her  bosom  s^velled  with  all 
the  tenderness  of  maternal  love,  confessing  the 
insufficiency  even  of  that  absorbing  feeling,  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  her  heart,  he  fismcied 
the  meek,  the  gracious  Mary,  cavilling  at  every 
footstep,  and  receiving  with  scanty  courtesy  the 
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visitant  who  brought  her  no  intelligeDce  firotn 
the  shores  of  England*  Nor  were  the  thoughts 
most  intimately  connected  with  himself  and 
his  own  family,  the  only  reflections  that 
caused  James  uneasiness :  the  situation  of  Jane 
Dudley  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind,  and 
as  he  meditated  thereon,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  looked  upon  her  as  she  half  stood,  half 
reclined  against  the  chair,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  homdy  fire-place.  From  the 
moment  they  had  entered  that  apartment, 
Jane  had  never  opened  her  lips,  but  had 
watched  every  movement,  had  listened  to  every 
word,  and  had  observed  every  incident  con*^ 
nected  with  the  safety,  df  her  royal  master.  And 
now  when  he  looked  up,  his  eyes  met  hers,  for 
she  had  been  gazing  long  and  wistfully  towards 
the  spot  where  he  sat,  while  big  tears  chased 
each  other  rapidly  down  her  colourless  cheeks. 
In  general  the  tall  stature  and  sedate  de« 
meanour  of  Mistress  Dudley,  had  the  effect  of 
making  her  pass  for  some  years  older  than  she 
in  reality  was;  but  it  had  been  remarked,  both 
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by  die  King  and  Mary  SavSe,  that  tbe  page*« 
dress  had  had  a  contrary  efi^t^  Yet  at  this  mo* 
tnent  her  appearance  was  very  diffisrent  to  lvhat 
It  had  been  on  the  morning  ^e  first  assomeci 
the  dress  in  question.  Fatigae,  excitement^  and 
terror  had  now  robbed  her  cheek  of  its  Tarying 
colour,  and  her  address  of  that  self^ufficient 
and  almost  flippant  air,  which  she  had  merely 
put  on,  with  her  disgaise«  She  locd^ed  more 
like  her  usual  self,  except  indeed  that  eipen 
Hirhen  weeping  the  loss  of  a  bdoyed  brother, 
James  had  never  seen  her  so  cast  down ;  rather 
should  we  say  she  looked  like  that  brother, 
and  could  Walter  Fleming  (who  had  observed 
the  resemblance  under  very  difierent  circum- 
stances) have  beheld  her  now,  in  a  habit  so 
similar,  with  her  hair  falling  in  the  same  graee^r 
ful  sweep  upon  the  shoulders,  and  the  jewel 
which  Sir  Philip  Dudley  often  wore^  fiistening 
the  laced  collar  on  the  breast :  he  might  indeed 
have  believed  that  his  unfortunate  firiend  had 
come  back,  upon  the  earth. 

The  sad  expression  of  his  companion's  oounte* 
nance  excited  the  KingV  sympathy  at  a  moment 
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when'  many  in  his  ainiatioo  would  b«re  beeo 
eagroeted  with  tbeir  own  aorrows. 
.  .  ^  Gooie  hither^^  he  said^  in  « low  but  friendly 
yoioe,  *^  I  wish  to  qpeak  with  you,  ip)d  there  are 
those  outside,  who  would  doubtless  listen  to  our 
convierBation«  Deeply  do  I  regret/'  be  cou"- 
tinned,  **  that  your  devotion  to  my  cause  should 
have  been  the  means  of  placing  you  in  so 
peculiar  and  unfortunate  a  situation.  Alas !  I 
scarcely  wonder  that. so  many  are  found  to 
betray  and  abandon  me,  when  fortune  sets 
them  the  example.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if 
heaven  permitted  the  prosperity  of  traitors  for 
a  while,  and  visited  their,  sins  upon  the  heads  of 
the  guiltless ;  but  blessed  are  those  who  have 
sufficient  foith  in  the  great  Disposer  of  events, 
not  to  murmur  at,  or  even  question  his  inscru* 
tible  ordinations  I  You,'"  he  continued,  **  who^e 
conduct  must  be  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
who  seeth  all  things,  and  who  loveth  fidelity 
and  truth;  you,  I  say,  are  now  exposed  to 
danger,  terror,  and  difficulty,  while  she  who 
Jieagued  herself  with  rebels  and  traitors  to 
destroy  her  King,  is  gone,  no  doubt,  in  triumph 
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aod  securi^)  to  claim  the  meed  of  ker  treacherjr 
at  the  hands  of  the  shameless  Churchill.*' 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  but  receiying  no 
answer,  *<  You  must  rouse  yourself,"  he  added, 
*'  from  this  state  of  utter  dejection,  which  de^ 
prives  you  of  that  aiergy,  and  that  courage 
which  are  the  sublimest  ingredients,  in  your 
character.  You  must  escape^  before  the  mes- 
sengers return  who  bore  the  news  of  my  de- 
taition  to  William  of  Nassau ;  whatever  may  be 
nw  future  destination,  it  would  relieve  me  of  a 
burthen  of  anxiety,  to  know  you  were  in 
safety.  I  can  only  think  of  one  expedient,  and 
that  is  to  see  Lord  Winchilsee,  who,  they  tell 
me,  is  in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  confide  your 
secret  to  him,  and  appeal  to  his  honour,  his 
loyalty,  and  his  generosity  to  convey  you  safely 
to  your  own  estate,  of  Hillsford." 

Jane  Dudley  had  listened  for  a  length  of 
time,  without  expressing  either  by  her  counte- 
nance or  by  words,  the  effect  that  the  King's 
discourse  produced;  but  as  he  concluded  the 
last  sentence,  she  looked  up  with  all  her  former 
eagerness. 


'  **  Noi''  she  exdaimedy  **  I  ivill  not  quit 
your  side  till  we  stand  together,  on  the  shores  of 
France*  I  have  been  too  much  implicated  in 
this  ttanfiactioHy  fer  me  to  retreat  with  honour, 
even  .if  my  inclination  led  me  to  do  so.  I  have 
been  to  blame ;  the  heavy  weight  of  remorse 
oppresses  my  conscience,  but  at  least  it  shall 
not  be  my  &uh  if  I  dd  not  share  all,  that  may 
be  inflicted  on  you.  I  would,  indeed,  that 
by  enduring  danger,  or  even  ignominy,  that  I 
could  purchase  your  safety  and  your  peace; 
that,  and  that  alone,  could  expiate  the  former 
errors  of  which  I  now  so  bitterly  repent.** 

"  You  talk  wildly,"  rejoined  the  King,  in  a 
soothing  tone ;  "  what  are  the  errors  of  which 
you  speak,  and  why  should  you  wish  to  impose 
upon  yourself  so  fearful  a  penance  ?  " 

*^  It  matters  not,*'  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley, 
f^  the  impetuosity  of  my  nature  has  led  me  into 
crimes  —  for  so  they  must  and  should  be  called, 
that  a  few  short  years  ago  I  should  have  thought 
of,  with  horror.  Oh  I  how  often  of  late,"  cried 
the  unhappy  girl,  "  have  I  envied  the  calm,  the 
well-regulated  minds  of  those  who  beneath  an 
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exterior  lem  cold  than  iiune»  know  liow  to  keep, 
iheir  tboughtSy  thsk  feelings,  and  their  pa^oni 
iq  due  subjeclion?  Hqw^  since  the  ni^  of 
her  departure,  ha?  the  image  of  that  pious  and 
excellent  Queen  haunted  my  memory,  hold^ 
ing  up  before  my  sight  a  pattern  of  sweet 
submission,  of  Christian  resignation  —  that 
entire  forgetfulness  of  self^  which  bade  ^the 
still  small  voice'  of  duty  overpower  the  loud 
outcries  of  affection,  and  made  the  more  de- 
monstrative courage  of  which  you  speak,  and 
in  which  I  gloried,  sink  into  nothing,  before  the 
modesty  of  heroism  !  Oh,  nothing  can  so  far 
bring  down  the  arrogance  of  a  presumptuous 
and  self-elated  spirit,  as  the  contrast  of  those, 
who  are  dearer  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  than  in 
their  own  ! " 

The  speaker  paused,  and  James  looked  upon 
her  animated  countenance  with  interest,  with 
sympathy,  and  with  gratitude. 

"I  feeV*  she  continued,  ^' while  those  last 
words  sound  in  my  ears,  while  that  last  look 
lives  in  my  memory,  I  feel,  I  know  not  why,  as  if 
I  were  answerable  to  my  illustrious  mistress " 


Again  she  paused  abraptlj,  then  raising  her 
hand  widi  a  motion  of  impatience^  she  struck 
the  table  by  which  she  stood,  and  in  a  tone  of 
asseTerati(»i»  rather  than  of  entreaty,  she  added, 
*^Do  not  exact  so  painful  an  obedience,  for 
indeed,  indeed  I  shall  fail  in  imitating  the  bright 
example  which  I  have  just  upheld.  I  will  not 
leave  you ;  I  will  not  shrink  from  any  trial  that 
may  await  me  in  your  cause ;  I  will  suffer 'all, 
support  all  without  a  word,  without  a  murmur ; 
I  will  quell  the  fierce  pride  of  my  nature,  and 
will  hear  unheeded  the  language  of  menace  and 
insult,  if  I  am  but  permitted  to  remain  at  your 
side,  and  learn  my  lesson  of  patience,  from  the 
majesty  of  grief.  But  do  not  praise  me,"  she 
added  hurriedly,  while  the  softened  expression 
of  James's  countenance  seemed  to  inflict  some 
new  and  dreadful  pang,  *<  do  hot  praise  me,  do 
not  thank  me,  do  not  love  'me,  and,  above  all,  if 
that  blessed  day  be  yet  in  store,  when  we  shall 
stand  once  more  together,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen,  my  tnistress  —  Oh  !  siave  me  in  mercy 
from  pne  word,  one  glance  that  partakes  of  the 
gratitude,  which  is  not  my  portion  I     Promise 
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me  thifl^^  she  cried^  wiI<Uy»  ^  promise  me  this, 
or  the  6r8t  sight  of  Mary  of  Modena  will  fae^ 
reave  me  of  the  light  of  reason  I "  She  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  bdbre  the.  King^  and 
James,  alarmed  and  affected^  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  reply  to  one  whose  reason  he  believed  to  be 
bewildered  even  at  that  moment.  He  called 
on  her  by  name,  he  spoke  to  her  soothingly^  he 
took  her  hand  between  his  own^  but  ere  he  had 
succeeded  in  raising  her,  the  door  opaied,  and 
the  captain  reappeared  He  stared  with  mde 
curiosity  at  the  scene  be&re  him,  but  the  page 
required  no  other  incentive  to  composure  than 
the  sight  of  that  intruder,  and  starting  up,  was 
about  to  resume  his  place  by  the  fire,  when  the 
captain  thus  addressed  him. 

^*  Come  my  young  master,*'  he  said,.  '*  there's 
another  occupation  foryou,  than  paying  your 
homage  here;  there's  one  below  that  wants^  to 
speak  with  you,  so  th^e  must  be  no  dday,  nor 
objections/* 

^  By  what  authority,"  enquired  the  King) 
«  do  you  pretend  to  deprive  me  of  the  attend- 
ance of  .my  page  ?  **  .J 
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« I  sail  umier  sealed  orders,''  replied  thettan, 
*^  and  steer  mj  course  withoot  asking  questions, 
so  come  Master  Merton,  or  Mostyn,  or  what«> 
ever  your  name  may  be,  for  they're  waiting  for 
you  below.** 

.  <*Yoa  may  tell  them^"  exclaimed  Jane 
Dudley,  with  more  firmness  than  she  had  lately 
displayed,  <<  that  I  cannot  leave  the  King ;  it  is 
my  duty  to  remain  near  his  Majesty's  person^ 
and  I  shall  not  stir  from  this  spot,  unless  by  his 
command/* 

The  captain  lauded*  ^*  You  are  a  mighty 
man  of  valour,"  he  said,  ^  no  doubt;  but  if  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  walk  down  stairs  alone, 
I  shall  have  the  honour  of  assisting  you." 

<*  But  where,"  cried  the  King  with  undis^ 
guised  alarm,  ^  where  would  you  take  him,  and 
why  must  he  leave  me  ?  I-  charge  you,"  he 
continued,  advancing  towards  the  captain,  whose 
eye  was  &%ed  upon  Jane  Dudley,  *^  I  charge 
you  as  you  are  an  Englishman,  and  a  Christian, 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  one^  in  whose  welfiire 
your  King  is  deeply  interested.'* 

**  There's  no  possible  harm  diat  can  happen 
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to  tfae  bay,"  replied  tbe  other,  ftoraewhkt  i&Wed 
by  James's  earnestness,  <*  they  are  old  acquaint- 
ance who  have  sent  for  him,  and  hot  mdi  ail 
would  frighten  or  ill-treat  a  boy  of  that  age  j 
but,  as  I  said  before,  the  thing  must  be  done, 
fer  dbose  that  gave  me  the  orders  have  no  notion 
of  being  trifled  with,  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  a 
fi^eiidly  piece  of  advice  to  give  my  young  master 
here,  tiiat  he  should  not  exasperate  people  by 
pretending  to  resbt,  or  any  nonsoise  bf  that 
kind.*' 

*  <'  Arthur  Mostyn,**  said  the  King,  tatdng  th6 
band  of  his  follower,^*  there  is  iao  alternative; 
they  judged  rightly  that  your  society  was  a 
source  of  real  consolation  to  their  King,  and 
they  act  consistently,  in  depriving  me  of  my  last 
jhemuniiig  solace.  Farewell,  I  can  scarcely  say, 
that  on  your  account,  I  feel  much  real  alarm, 
for  if  ever  mortal  being  deserved  the  protection 
of  heaven,  it  is  yourself*  Farewell  I  May  God 
bless,  protect,  and  strengthen  you,  and  may  we| 
if  conformable  to  his  sacred  will,  meet  again  on 
this  side  the  grave  !  *• 
Agdn  Arthur  Mostyn  bent  the  knee,  and  as 
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if  ri^ardkss  of  thatspliUkry  speetatori  he  pressed 
the  King's  hand  to  his  lipS)  and,  in  brokn^ 
accents  of  emotion,  craved 'his  pardon,  his 
blessing  and  bade  him  farewell  in  a  tone 
of  heart-rending  grief  that  caused  even  the 
iron  features  of  the  captain  to  relax  into  a 
softened  expression*  His  own  rough  voice 
was  pitched  in  a  different  tone,  when  he  bade 
the  page  fellow  him  down  stairs;  and  ap- 
proaching the  King  with  more  deference  thai) 
before,  he  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  the 
assurance  Aat  the  boy  would  neither  incur 
danger,  nor  alann ;  and  that  the  person  who 
had  sent  for  him  was  a  man  of  honour  and  in^ 
tegrity.  The  King  thanked  him,  pressed  the 
page's  hand  between  both  of  his,  and  blessed 
him  again  and  again.  The  door  then  closed, 
and  James  the  Second  was  alone.  He  walked 
towards  the  window,  and  looked  out  upon  the 
principal  street  of  the  town.  A  coach  was  at 
the  door  of  the  inn,  and  by  the  side  of  the  steps 
which  were  let  down,  stood  the  tall  command- 
ing form  which  he  had  beheld  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  by  the  side  of  Mary  Savile.     The 
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page  now  appeared,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  coun- 
tsnanoe  of  the  stranger  assumed  an  expression 
so  fierce,  as  to  make  James  tremble  for  the  safety 
of  his  charge- 
Jane  Dudley  lingered  for  a  moment  while  she 
addressed  the  man  in  a  tone  of  anthoriiy,  to 
which  he  replied  in  laconic  terms.  She  en- 
tered the  carriage  which  appeared  to  be  already 
occupied  by  another  person,  but  ere  she  did  so, 
Jane  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  window  of  the  inn, 
and  cast  a  glance  of  so  mingled  and  mysterious 
an  expression  upon  the  King,  as  to  £^ve  him 
cause  for  many  an  hour  of  solitary  musing. 
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CHAP.  XL 


THE   ACCOMPLICE. 


Day  was  no  more,  and  evening,  with  all  the 
impatience  of  an  ambidoos  heir,  seized  upon 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  without  permitting 
the  interr^nnm  of  twilight     The  season  was 
mild,  the  sky  serene,  and  the  moon  rose  fairly 
in   the  east,  shedding  her  mild,   though  not 
feeble    light,    and   producing    deep    shadows 
amidst  the  ^icampment  of  a  portion  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  army.     Several  of  the  men 
were  lying  listlessly  in  the  moonlight,  as  if  the 
month    had  a  softer  name  than  December; 
many  of  the  younger  officers  wa:^  conversing 
together,  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm,  and  from 
one  side  the  sounds  of  mirdi  riiowed  plainly 
that  conviviality  had  already  commenced. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  unpicturesque  scene, 
«nd  the  night  was  so  dear  that  the  qplendour 
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and  magnificence  of  the  various  tents  were  easily 
distinguished*  Oreat  rivalry  was  displayed 
in  the  taste  of  these  decorations ;  but  there 
was  one  that  far  eclipsed  all  the  others,  and 
which,  occupying  as  it  did  an  exalted  station, 
was  decidedly  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  whole  encampment  Neither  did  the  in- 
terbr,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  disappoint 
the  admiration  which  had  been  caused  by  ex* 
temal  beauty.  The  hangings  of  the  principal 
compartment  were  costly  in  the  extreme,  while 
cushions  and  canopies  gave  an  eastern  cha» 
racter,  which  was  counterbalanced,  though  not 
exactly  destroyed,  by  the  weapons  of  European 
manufacture  that  were  piled,  not  without  taste 
and  judgment,  on  all  sides.  There  was,  if  We 
may  be  permitted  the  expression,  a  coquetry  in 
the  arrangement  and  selection  of  those  wea- 
pons; and  he  who  knew  so  well  how  to  wield 
them,  looked  at  once  with  the  eye  of  a  Boldier^ 
and  an  artist  upon  the  construction  and  appear^ 
anoe  of  those  murderous  implements.  Su»* 
pendedftom  the  centre  of  the  silken  ceiling 
was  a  lamp,  whose  soft  and  silvery  light  waf 
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»bed  impartially  over  every  object;  while  on  a 
low  ottoioaa  lay  in  graceful  disorder  a  lute,  wkh 
some  half-«pen  books,  an  unsealed  letter,  and  a 
flame-coloured  riband,  from  which  a  miniature 
was  suspended  At  a  small  table,  a  man  of 
noble  and  prepossessing  appearance  was  busily 
employed  in  writing,  while  at  his  feet  slum- 
bered a  large  dog;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
interior  of  that  tent  presented  rather  the 
aspect  of  a  settled  and  permanent  hcrnie,  than 
the  aptest  emblem  which  language  can  afford, 
of  the  instability  of  our  eartldy  dwelling 
place.    . 

Such  was  a  picture  of  the  tent  of  the  famous 
John  Churchill  at  this  period  of  his  existence ; 
but  to  the.  active  and  ardent  spirit  of  the  future 
hero  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramillies,  the  banack, 
the  camp,  and  the  battle  plain,  were  wortli  all 
the  luxuiy  rf  a  court,  or  the  comforts  of 
domestic  seclusion,  although  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  neither.  For  it  was  amid  the  scenes  ofi 
warfare  that  Lord  Churchill  found  his  real 
home ;  and  dear  in  his  sight  were  the  adjuncts 
of  that  great  and  glorious  profession,  which  had 
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been  the  chosen  pastime  of  his  boyish  yean. 
He  called  frequently  to  a  servant  who  remained 
in  attendance,  and  issued  several  ord^v  in  a 
tone  of  laconic  authority,  without  raising  his 
head,  or  stopping  the  progress  of  bis  pen. 

^^  Be  sure,''  he  said,  as  the  man  again  stood 
before  him,  ^^  that  you  inform  me  of  Hubert 
Morice's  return,  the  moment  it  takes  place." 

**  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord,"  replied  the  other; 
*'  and,  indeed,  at  the  moment  your  lordship 
called,  it  struck  me  that  I  heard  the  sound  of 
carriage  wheels  upon  the  road  below." 

'^  Go,  then,"  exclaimed  his  master,  laying 
down  his  pen  for  the  first  time,  and  speaking 
with  less  indifference :  ^^  opposite  General  Tre- 
lawney's  tent  you  have  a  full  view  of  the  road 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  you  see  the  coach  bring  me  word : 
and,  Graham,"  he  added,  as  the  man  was  about 
to  depart,  "  do  not  loiter  by  the  way,  or  be 
absent  longer  than  is  necessary." 

The  person  addressed  bowed  low,  and  disap- 
peared. Lord  Churchill  resumed  his  pen,  but 
he  listened  so  intently  for   the  return  of  his 
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mesaaiger,  as  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
the  despatch  he  was  composing,  and  oblige 
him  to  tear  it  up»  which  he  did  hastily,  then 
threw  it  into  a  small  bnisier  beside  him,  filled 
with  burning  coals,  whence  was  emitted  a 
fragrant  though  not  overpowering  perfume. 

After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  the  quick  ear  of 
the  young  general  caught  the  sounds  of  lighter 
footsteps  than  he  was  wont  to  hear,  and  in 
another  moment  the  sentry's  challenge  was 
audible«  The  servant  re-entered,  and  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Hubert  Morice,  with 
two  companions.  Churchill  bade  him  admit 
them ;  and  rising  at  the  same  moment,  he  lifted 
with  his  own  hands  the  silken  drapery  which 
formed  the  inner  door  of  the  sumptuous  tent. 

Mary  Savile  was  the  first  who  entered  — 
though  indeed,  as  Lord  Churchill  gazed  upon 
the  face,  which  had  been  painted  in  glowing 
eolours  upon  his  remembrance,  he  was  shocked 
to  perceive  how  faded  was  the  original.  It  is 
true  that,  when  they  last  met,  her  heart  was  not 
light,  but  it  is  by  repeated  attacks  that  sorrow 
rifles  the  cheek,  and  dims  the  lustre  of  the  eye. 

1.  2 
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The  calm,  modest  self-possession  giving  way  to  a 
burst  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  had  excited 
his  warmest  admiration,  was  now  replaced  by  a 
quiet  listless  demeanour,  that  spoke  the  very 
language  of  despair*  Immediately  after  Maiy 
Savile  there  came  one  who  attracted  the  gene^ 
raVs  attention  even  from  her  who  preceded; 
while  Hubert  Morice  merely  made  his  appear* 
ance,  to  inform  Lord  Churchill  that  the  indivi- 
dual  whom  he  had  not  expected,  had  been 
conveyed  thither  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Mistress  Savile,  He  then  departed^  leaving  his 
lordship  at  liberty  to  converse  with  his  newly 
arrived  guests,  The  words  of  the  forester  bad 
paused  the  King's  page  to  turn  with  a  quick 
and  angry  glance  towards  Mary  Savile,  but 
that  look  was  not  perceived  by  her. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  such  as  are  ac« 
quainted  with  the  leading  feature^  of  Lord 
Churchiirs  character,  he  appeared  for  some 
time  after  the  entrance  of  his  guests,  confused 
and  embarrassed.  With  the  courtesy  vhich 
ever  distinguished  him,  he  bade  them  both 
welcome,   leading  Mistress   Savile  to  a  seat. 
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&nd  entreating  her  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment after  her  long  journey;  but  there 
was  an  obvious  restraint  in  his  manner.  The 
appearance  of  the  page  perplexed  him ;  he 
was  unable  to  conjecture  in  what  relation  he 
stood  to  his  companion,  and  why  he  had  been 
conducted  thither.  Neither  did  he  know  how 
to  enter  on  the  subject,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  discussed  between  him  and  his  fair 
accomplice,  (as  he  believed  Mary  to  be,)  in  the 
presence  of  a  strangen  He  contented  himself, 
t,herefore,  with  inquiring  if  Mistress  Savile  had 
found  every  thing  prepared  for  her  reception ; 
and  whether  Hubert  Morice  had  fulfilled  his 
orders,  by  paying  every  attention  to  her  wishes^ 
"  Hubert  Morice,  my  lord,*'  she  replied  ih  a 
mournful  tone,  "  required  no  other  incentive 
to  treat  me  with  kindness,  than  the  knowledge 
of  my  forlorn  situation,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  cruel  conspiracy  which  had  been  laid  against 
me,  with  so  much  success.  Indeed  the  desire 
that  I  have  of  positively  denying  all  share  in 
the  late  dreadful  transaction,  made  me  obey 
your  summons  vrith  less  reluctance ;  although  I 
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had  little  choice,  iEUid  indeed  Ihavebeen  so  long 
subjected  to  calumny,  as  to  doiibt  the  possibility 
of  ever  satis&ctorily  proving  my  innocence  on 
any  point.** 

"  You  speak  not  so  plainly  as  you  were  wont, 
Mistress  Savile,"  replied  Churchill.  *•  The 
correspondence  with  which  you  have  of  late 
honoured  me,  has  placed  both  myself  and  him 
I  serve,  under  lasting  obligations.  It  now  only 
remains  for  you  to  express  those  wishes,  which 
I  am  bound  to  fulfil  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  and  to  claim  from  a  higher  authority 
any  request  which  you  may  think  fit  to  make — 
I  should  rather  say  to  demand,  on  the  occa- 
sion." 

^'  It  was  not  for  that  purpose,  my  lord,  as  I 
have  before  told  you,**  she  replied  gravely, 
*^  that  I  offered  no  resistance  to  your  summons ; 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  disclaim  oil  share  in  a 
proceeding  which  I  will  not  scruple  to  designate 
as  cruel,  and  base  —  it  was  but  to  prove  (o  your 
lordship,  that  froni  the  moment  of  our  last 
meeting,  I  have  been  the  victim  of  as  detestable 
a  conspiracy  as  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of 
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tnan>  or  tooman  to  devise,  in  these  days  of  cabal, 
treachery,  and  intrigae/' 

"How  so?"  inquired  Lord  Churchill,  with 
unfeigned  surprise ;  "  how  so,  Mistress  Savile  ? 
how  can  you  disclaim  all  share  in  a  transaction 
which,  according  to  your  own  letters,  (those 
beautiful  and  confiding  letters  which  I  still  so 
carefully  retain,)  was  planned,  arranged,  and 
carried  into  effect  at  your  own  suggestion  ?  *' 

"  I  know  not,"  rejoined  Mary  Savile,  with 
more  energy  than  before,  "  what  the  contents  of 
those  letters  are,  or  how  far  they  are  calculated 
to  compromise  and  debase  me,  in  your  estima- 
tion ;  but  so  far  I  will  tell  you :  — :  Since  the  day 
of  our  meeting,  and  of  my  unfortunate  appear- 
ance  at  Marlborough  during  the  insurrection 
(of  which  Hubert  Morice  rendered  your  lord- 
ship a  detailed  account) ;  since  that  day,  I  re- 
peat, some  secret  but  inveterate  enemy,  taking 
advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  the  sus- 
picions they  excited,  has,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  honour  and  integrity,  dared,  it  would 
appear,  to  forge  my  signature,  and  carry  on, 
under  my  name,  a  correspondence,  from  the 
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bare  thought  of  which,  my  mind  revolts.  I  said 
^eret,  my  lord,  but  treachery  oatwits  itselft 
and  I  now  call  upon  my  companion  to  deny,  if 
possible,  the  invention  and  consammation  of 
this  deep-laid  scheme,  which  has  made  ship* 
wreck  of  my  happiness^*' 

As  Mary  Savile  concluded,  Lord  Churchill 
turned,  with  an  air  of  astonishment  and  inquiry, 
towards  the  page;  and  there  was  nothing  on 
that  countenance  which  even  tended  to  disavow 
the  words  of  Mary  Savile,  Anger  and  curiosity 
were  both  excited  in  the  general's  breast. 

"  What  motive,"  he  inquired,  "  could  possibly 
have  induced  you  to  become  the  persecutor,  of 
one  so  gentle  and  lovely  ?  " 

'<  Hatred ! "  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley,  while 
the  countenance  which  until  now  had  betrayed 
no  signs  of  emotion,  or  even  interest,  suddenly 
kindled  into  a  glow  of  fierce  expression^ 
^^  Hatred !  which  I  have  neither  the  power,  nor 
the  inclination  to  overcome.'' 

Lord  Churchill  did  not  reply  for  several 
moments,  but  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  last 
speaker,  with  a  keen  and  searching  glance  that 
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fp^Uentlj  diaraeteraed  them.  Jane  Dudley 
was  prepared,  and  the  distressing  situations  in 
whi<^  she  had  so  lately  been  placed,  renderecl 
faer  callous  to  what,  at  another  period,  might 
have  disturbed  her.  She  gave  Churchill  back 
glance  for  glance,  and  this  mute  conference 
lasted  for  same  time ;  during  which  the  shrewd 
and  penetrating  general  was  combining,  in  hi^ 
own  mind,  all  that  he  had  formerly  learned, 
with  all  that  he  now  heard,  and  saw.  The 
reaolt  was  speedy. 

"  A  feeling,"  he  replied,  in  a  significant  tone, 
while  the  expression  of  his  handsome  features 
assumed  somewhat  of  a  supercilious  character; 
^*  a  feeling  which  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
to  find  thus  openly  confessed  by  one  woman, 
towards  another,  and  which,  from  my  slight 
acquaintance  with  her  character,  I  should  never 
have  dreamed  to  hear  thus  avowed  and  gloried 
in,  by  the  fair  and  accomplished  Mistress 
Dudley.*' 

'  Jane  had  not  hoped  to  remain  long  unknown  ; 
1»ut  this  abrupt  address,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Churchill,  called  the  colour  to  her  cheek,  and 
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catled  her  lip  in  scorn,  and  angor.  The  beljrf, 
however^  that  his  aim  was  to  abash  and  eon- 
found  her,  was  a  sufficient  stimulant  to  calmness, 
and  self-^possession.  Without  manifesting  any 
surprise,  therefore,  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
apparent  indifference :  "  It  is  nevertheless  tme, 
nor  do  I  scruple  to  affirm,,  that  the  end  and  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition  has  been,  at  the  risk  of 
others  and  myself,  to  humble  Mary  Savile  in 
the  eyes  of  her  sovereigns,  and  to  make  her 
conduct  appear  criminal  in  their  sight;  because 
I  knew  full  well  that  that,  was  the  point  on 
which  she  would  be  the  most  sensitive," 

Mary  Savile  turned  her  head,  while  a  look 
of  gentle  indignation  was  strangely  mingled 
with  an  appealing  and  inquiring  expression, 
that  seemed  to  confuse  the  speaker,  more  than 
all  the  scrutiny  of  Churchill. 

"It  is  indeed  most  strange,"  replied  the 
general,  "how  such  ungentle  feelings  can  be 
excited  against  one  whom,  if  I  have  heard  right, 
you  have  known  from  childhood,  —  one  whose 
conduct  towards  yourself,  I  also  well  know,  has 
been  kind  and  friendly;  with  whom  many  an 
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early  association  is  necessarily  connected,  and 
who,  by  lier  own  transcendent  qualities^  is 
worthy  of  the  esteem  and  regard,  of  all  who 
know  her.  To  betray  the  confidence  of  an 
early  friend^  to  take  advantage  of  the  candour 
of  a  constant  companion,  is  reprehensible  — 
is  inexcusable !  '* 

**  I  believe  it  —  I  know  it/'  replied  Jane,  em- 
phatically ;  *^  but  I  scarcely  looked  for  so  severe 
a  censor  in  Lord  Churchill^  since  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  varied  and  eventful  history 
of  his  life,  know  full  well  that  he  has  been  guilty 
of  all  those  actions  he  now  thinks  proper  to  con- 
demn, in  another.  Who  has  so  far  betrayed  his 
friend  —  who  has  so  far  forgotten  the  associate 
of  his  childhood  **  nay,  the  patron^  the  bene- 
factor of  his  unprotected  years  ?  I  do  not  wish 
or  pretend  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  my  conduct, 
or  to  deny  that  it  is  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man;  but,  at  least,  it  is  not  he  who  has 
denied  his  master,  and  yielded  up  his  king, 
that  should  now  stand  forward  to  denounce  one, 
whose  crime,  though  heinous,  fades  into  nothing 
before  the  enormity  of  his." 

L  6 
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.  Tlie  violence  of  Jane  Dudley's  words  did  not 
extend  itself  to  her  manner,  and  perhaps  the 
quiet  tone  in  whieh  she  spoke,  rend^^  her 
upbraidings  more  intolerable.  Certain  it  is  that 
Lord  Churchill,  the  calm,  the  imperturbable, 
writhed  beneath  them;  and  quitting  his  seat,  be 
paced  up  and  down  for  some  time,  until,  with 
no  slight  marks  of  anger,  he  approached  the 
last  speaker.  Jane  Dudley  did  not  retreat  a 
step ;  she  stood,  on  the  contrary,  with  her  arms 
folded,  in  an  attitude  which  seemed  to  betoken 
defiance,  and  was  not  calculated  to  paeify  the 
ruffled  temper  of  the  young  general. 

"  You  appear  determined,  madam,''  he  b^an, 
^'  to  subject  both  my  hospitality  and  my  gallantry 
to  a  severe  ordeal ;  but  I  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  listen  patiently  to  the  exhortations  of 
one,  who,  by  her  own  confession,  is  lost  to  every 
sense  of  rectitude.  The  account  you  have  given 
of  the  affair  in  which  you  are  so  strangely  im- 
plicated, is  at  once  vague,  and  unsatisfactory, 
I  shall  therefore  consider  myself  called  upon 
to  detain  you,  until  such  time  as  I  learn  his 
royal  highness'  wishes,  with  respect  to  one  who 
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has  rendered  lum .  so  great  a  8ei;vice,  from  so 
equivocal  a  motive/* 

"  Lord  Churchill,"  replied  Jane  Dudley,  with 
a  bitter  smile,  ^^  ere  long  you  will  become  ac* 
quainted  with  the  real  obligations  under  which 
you  lie,  fpr  the  service  that  I  lately  rendered  to 
some  mutual  friends  of  purs,  in  facilitating  their 
escape  from  Whitehall.     But  in  this  instance 
my  zeal  was  disinterested,  and  I  will  not  there- 
fore lay  claim  to  your  goodwill  on    such  a 
plea*     But,"  she  added,  sternly,   "  you   have 
no  possible  excuse  for  my  detention,  neither 
will  I  submit  to  a  measure  for  which  you  have 
no  authority;  on  the  contrary,  I  demand  my  in- 
stant freedom  at  your  hands,  as  the  price  of 
the  service  which  I  have  rendered  to  your  em- 
ployer/' 

"  Not  so,'*  replied  Churchill  sternly ;  "  the 
claim  you  prefer  is  upjast,  since  to  Mistress 
Savile,  in  whose  name  the  correspondence  was 
carried  on,  the  reward  is  obviously  due." 

"  I  can  claim  no  such  right,  my  lord,''  said 
Mary  Savile,  who  had  not  spoken  during  the 
^cussion ;   "  but  if  I  may  venture  a  request 
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simply  on  my  own  aecoant,  it  would  be  to  let 
tbu  lady  go  free.  Whatever  bidden  cause  of 
hatred  there  may  exist  in  thelbreast  of  Mistress 
Dudley  towards  one  who  never  wished,  nor  did 
her  wrong,  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  sad 
events  which  have  lately  taken  place,  must  fill 
her  mind  with  remorse,  although  she  disdains  to 
confess  it.  Let  her  go  free,  my  lord,  and  in 
so  doing  you  will  confer  a  lasting  obligation, 
upon  Mary  Savile." 

*^I  regret,"  replied  Churchill,  ^^that  you 
should  place  me  under  the  sad  necessity  of  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  your  wishes,  which  under 
any  other  circumstances  I  should  consider  as 
commands." 

"  I  can  scarcely  believe,  my  lord,**  rejoined 
Mary  Savile,  ''that  when  you  call  to  mind  the 
kind  and  friendly  promises  which  you  made  me 
at  our  last  meeting,  that  you  will  decide  upon 
refusing  so  simple  a  request." 

*^  Be  it  as  you  wish,  then,"  exclaimed  the 
general,  not  without  some  reluctance ;  "  after 
all  you  have  heard  this  night  of  John  Churchill, 
I  will  not  strengthen  you  in  the  belief  of  his 
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basenesfl^  by  retracting  a  given  word,  fiutyoa 
do  uBwisely^  lady,  lo  sufl^r  a  known  enemy  to 
walk  abroad,  at  lib^ty  to  devise  new  schemes 
for  your  persecution/' 

^^  I  lear  ber  not,*'  replied  Mary,  *^  her  work  is  at 
an  end — her  task  is  completed — she  has  severed 
me  from  him  I  love  better  than  life  —  she  has 
debased  me  in  the  sight  of  those  I  honour  and 
esteem  —  and  she  has  left  me  destitute  and 
friendless,  without  home,  witliout  shelter, 
without  protection,  in  the  wide  desert  of  the 
world.** 

The  head  of  the  speaker  was  bowed  low,  so 
tliat  she  saw  not  the  effect  which  her  words  pro* 
duced  upon  her,  of  whom  she  spake.  Churchill 
was  moved,  and  after  gazing  on  the  fair  inter- 
cessor for  some  time,  he  turned  to  her  com- 
panion. 

**  You  are  at  liberty,"  he  said,  "  to  go  whitlier 
you  please ;  but  if  I  have  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  human  nature,  the  return 
which  has  been  this  night  made  to  your  un- 
provoked enmity,  will  remain  an  eternal  re- 
proach, and  leave  your  conscience  a  prey  to 
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remorse.  Should  you  require,"  he  added, 
after  a  short  pause,  '*  either  guidance  or  pro- 
tection, across  the  camp,  I  will  entrust  one  of 
my  own  attendants  with  your  escort" 

"  I  do  not  desire,*'  she  replied  proudly,  "  to 
be  further  beholden  to  your  lordship.  My  lonely 
position  has  at  least  liad  the  beneficial  effect  of 
rendering  me  independent,  of  the  unwelcome 
patronage  of  others/' 

And  thus  saying,  with  a  firm  step  and  a 
haughty  bearing,  Jane  Dudley  lifted  the  folds  of 
the  tent  and  disappeared. 
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As  Mary  Savile  turned  her  head  languidly^ 
and  watched  the  drapery  fall  back  into  its 
place,  concealing  the  form,  of  Jane  Dudley,  a 
deep  sense  of  the  difficult  and  distressing  situ- 
ation in  which  she  was  placed,  took  possession 
of  her  mind.  There  appeared  to  her  a  support, 
a  protection)  in  the  presence  of  one  of  her  own 
sex,  even  though  that  woman  had  deeply  injured 
her ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mary  Savile 
at  this  moment  regretted  the  departure  of  a  pro- 
fessed  enemy  —  one  in  whom  she  could  place 
no  confidence,  almost  as  if  she  had  been  a  friend, 
or  a  sister.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Lord 
Churchill  could  read  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind,  yet  the  expression  of  profound  tliough 
patient  sorrow  which  he  read  upon  those  lovely 
features,  awakened  his  sincere  sympathy ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  from  Jane*s 
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departarey  he  crossed  the  tent,  and  stood  by 
the  side  of  his  &ir  guest. 

^^  I  am  indeed  grieved/'  he  began,  in  a  kind 
and  soothing  tone,  *^  that  my  predictions  should 
have  been  so  soon  verified,  and  that  you,  Mi^ 
tress  Savile,  should  be  thus  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  these  eventful  times." 

*^  Alas  t  my  lord,"  she  replied,  *^  if  I  remeln- 
ber  righdy,  your  predictions  were  neither  so 
sad,  nor  so  hard  to  bear,  as  the  reality.  You 
foretold  danger  and  distress,  and  it  is  no  idle 
boast  to  affirm,  that  I  could  have  endured  both, 
patiently,  cheerfully,  nay  joyfully^  in  a  just 
and  righteous  cause.  What  many  would  have 
called  hardships,  I  could  have  undergone  without 
a  murmur ;  what  many  would  have  called  dan- 
gers, I  could  have  encountered  without  a  fear. 
Do  not  misunderstand  me;  it  is  no  vain-glori- 
ous boast  which  I  am  now  making — ^it  is  rather 
a  confession :  but  I  have  ever  found  that  my 
courage  rises  with  peril,  my  strength  with  dif- 
ficult*. This  is  the  disposition  with  which  I 
was  endowed;  and  had  the  trials  that  you  pre- 
dicted at  our  last  meeting,  ^'isited  me  in  the 
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form  which  Aen  appeared  most  probable,  I  do 
not  indeed  believe  that  the  test  would  have  been 
too  severe.  But  in  some  cases  my  character  is 
weak,  feeble,  easily  cast  down;  and  it  is  in 
these  points  that  I  have  been  attacked*  My 
spirit  sinks  beneath  the  suspicions  of  those  I 
love,  and  I  am  so  soon  overpowered  by  their 
rebukes,  even  when  I  know  them  to  be  un- 
merited, that  the  possibility  of  self-defence  seems 
wrested  from  me.  The  knowledge  that  in  their 
eyes  I  am  guilty,  overwhelms  me !  Oh  !  I  have 
had  much  to  bear,  my  lord,**  she  continued, 
^  since  last  we  met !  I  have  been  exposed  to 
terror,  insult,  and  misrepresentation;  yet  all 
that  I  underwent  during  that  dreadful  day  of 
the  insurrection,  appears  as  nothing  when  con- 
trasted with  the  slow  consuming  torture  I  have 
since  endured.  Tom  from  the  side  of  my  be- 
trothed husband  at  the  very  moment  when  die 
sanction  of  the  church  was  about  to  bind  our 
destinies  for  ever  —  forbidden  the  presence  of 
the  mistress  I  loved,  and  unable  to  afford  her 
diat  consolation  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in 
need,  or  to  ofier  ber  that  devotion  with  which 
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tny  heart  was  overflowing  -^  brought  at  length 
into  her  presence  like  a  trembling  culprit—^ 
loaded  with  inyective,  treated  with  contumely, 
and  made  to  appear  guilty  and  unworthy  in  her 
sight  — hearing  from  those  gracious  lips  the 
first  accents  of  reproach  and  anger  —  forced  to 
see  her  depart  with  strangers  and  menials,  wheA 
I  would  rather  have  shared  the  dangers  of  her 
flight  than  the  throne  of  the  greatest  monarch 
on  earth  !  Oh !  my  lord,  who  could  wonder, 
who  condemn,  if  my  courage  fail,  my  energy 
desert,  my  reason  almost  abandon  me?  Yott 
have  beard  Jane  Dudleys  confession,  but  that 
confession  will  never  be  made  to  any  other 
being,  and  your  evidence^  alas !  in  this  matter 
would  be  unavailing — and  my  queen,  my  friend, 
my  mother  —  she  in  whose  cause  I  would  wil* 
lingly  yield  my  last  breath,  will  link  the  name 
of  Mary  Savile  with  execrations,  and  will  call 
down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  die  be- 
trayer of  her  king  I*' 

The  unhappy  girl  paused ;  the  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  and  clasping  her  hands  togedier,  she 
raised    them    imploringly  to  heaven.      Lord 
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Churdiill  bent  a  look  of  earnest  solicitude^  upon 
the  mourner* 

**  Grieve  not  so  deeply/'  be  said ;  *'  the  day 
may  yet  come  when  your  conduct  will  appear 
in  its  true  colours  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  of  Mo^ 
dena;  and  in  the  mean  time  let  me  request,  let 
me  entreat)  that  you  will  consider  me  as  yom* 
friend,  that  you  will  point  out .  in  what  way 
I  can  serve  you ;  and  be  assured,  that  on  my 
part  no  exertion  shall  be  wanting  to  fulfil  your 
wishes*  Do  not  weep,"  he  continued^  taking 
her  hand ;  "  the  showers  of  sorrow  which  have 
fallen  since  we  met>  have  already  dashed  the 
roses  from  your  cheek— -do  not  weep,  but  lay 
me  under  the  proud  obligation  of  obeying  your 
commands." 

Mary  Savile  withdrew  her  hand  gaitly ; 
there  was  something  in  Lord  Churchill's  tone 
which  did  not  altogether  please  her :  but  raising 
her  eyes  with  an  open  and  ingenuous  glance, 
"  I  thank  you,  my  lord,"  she  said,  "  for  this 
9ssurance^  which  I  believe  to  be  sincere;  for  it 
were  indeed  cruel  to  deceive  me,  at  such  a 
paoment ! " 
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She  paused :  her  pale  cheek  glowed  with  a 
deep,  deep  blush;  her  eye  beamed^  her  hand 
trembled,  her  heart  beat  quick*  Lord  Churchill 
had  himself  loved  too  welly  to  doubt  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind. 

'^  Will  you/'  she  continued  eagerly,  earoesdy, 
^^  will  you  indeed  procure  his  liberation  ?  Will 
you  let  him  go  free,  unshackled  by  any  conditions 
against  which  his  high  spirit  would  revolt  ?*' 

She  awaited  the  general's  answer  in  trembling 
anxiety ;  and  although  her  words  were  hurried 
and  unconnected,  there  was  an  eloquence  of 
voicey  look,  and  manner,  which  might  well 
supply  any  deficiency  of  mere  language;  yet 
Churchill  seemed  pained,  mortified,  or  dis- 
appointed. 

"  You  count  too  highly.  Mistress  Savile," 
he  said,  somewhat  dryly,  **  on  my  powers  of 
divination,  not  having  yet  thought  proper  to 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  individual,  who  is 
so  happy  as  to  merit  your  unqualified  esteem." 

"  I  had  forgotten,  my  lord,"  she  replied, 
'*  or  rather  in  the  selfishness  of  my  own  thoughts 
it  seemed  to  me  that  you  must  be  aware,  I  was 
speaking  —  of  Lord  Fleming." 
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.  **  I  am  fearful,*'  replied  lK)rd  Churchilly 
^  that  yoQ  have  been  impressed  with  an  errone- 
ous idea  of  my  power  and  influence.  Lord 
Fleming  is  at  this  moment  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  on  a  double  charge,  and  I  imagine  that 
upon  reflection  you  will  perceive  the  improba- 
bility of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  of  any  other 
person  in  high  authority,  so  far  braving  the 
opinions  of  the  people  af  to  attempt  tlie  en- 
franchisement of  a  prisoner  at  such  a  crisis,  and 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances." 

*^  1  have  no  other  wish,  I  have  now  no  other 
hope  on  this  side  the  grave ! "  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  girl,  in  a  tone  of  deep  dejection ; 
^^  tliere  is  no  one  else  in  the  wide,  wide  world 
who  loves,  or  cares  for  Mary  Savile  ! " 

'^  Do  not  say  so,"  rejoined  her  companion 
eagerly ;  <*  you  wrong  yourself,  and  all  who 
know  you,  by  such  an  assertion,  for  to  see  is  to 
admire,  to  know,  is  to  love  you.  Nor  can  I 
believe  in  the  existence  of  one  human  heart 

that  could  remain  insensible,  to  the  power  of 
your  fascination." 

Mary  Savile  again  looked  up,  and  the  ex- 
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pression  of  Lord  ChurchiU's  countenance  dis- 
pleased, though  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
alarm  her ;  for  all  the  cruelty  she  had  expe* 
rienced,  could  not  eradicate  from  her  mind  that 
generous  confidence  in  the  probity  of  others, 
which  not  unfrequently  creates  the  feeling,  it 
expects  to  find. 

**  When  you  reflect,  my  lord,"  she  said, 
^^  on  all  that  has  befallen  me,  you  will  be  sen- 
sible that  your  last  words  must  appear  in  my 
sight  as  mere  flattery  and  compliment,  which, 
permit  me  to  remind  you,  is  a  language  ill 
suited  to  one  so  lonely,  so  desolate  as  myself.'* 

^*  Not  so,"  replied  Churchill,  with  increased 
animation ;  *<  on  my  soul  you  wrong  me.  No 
words,  however  exalted,  however  enthusiastic, 
could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  interest, 
the  admiration — nay,  it  must  be  said,  the  affec- 
tion with  which  I  r^ard  you ! " 

He  once  more  took  her  hand,  half-bending, 
half*knee1ing  beside  her;  but  Mary  Savile 
again  disengaged  her  hand,  and  rose  fix>m  the 
seat  she  had  occupied.  Her  manner  was  calm, 
her    language  mild,    her  voice    gentle,    and 
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there   vna  a   modest  firmness  in  her  whole 
appearance* 

^^  I  accept  your  assurances  of  friendship  with 
thankfulness,  my  lord/'  she  said,  **  for  I  am  weU 
convinced  that  you  would  not  insult  my  grief, 
abuse  my  confidence,  or  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  of  a  friendless  and  unprotected 
girl,  by  the  declaration  of  sentiments  which  you 
should  blush  to  own,  and  she  to  hear.  I  do 
not  doubt  you,"  she  continued,  as  she  advanced 
towards  him,  and  gave  back  the  hand  she  had 
withdrawn ;  ''  I  dp  not  believe  that  you  could 
for  an  instant  suffer  yourself  to  entertain  a 
thought  prejudicial  to  one  who  is  dependent 
on  your  honour  and  integrity  for  that  con- 
sideration, which  she  has  no  power  to  exact; 
and  since  my  misfortunes,  by  awakening  your 
compassion,  have  excited  a  feeling  of  interest 
in  your  mind,  I  know,  I  feel  assured  that  I 
may  rely  on  your  assistance,  your  counsel. 
Alas  I"  she  continued,  in  a  mournful  tone,  ^'in 
what  a  situation  am  I  placed,  when  it  is  to  the 
enemies  of  those  I  love,  that  I  alone  can  look 
for  justice,  and  protection  ! " 

VOL.  If.  M 
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^^  Nor  shall  you  look  in  vain,  Mistress  Saviley*' 
replied  Lord  Churchill ;  ^^  but  you  must  pardon 
me.  I  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise—  the  disappointment.  I  had  fancied  it 
easy  to  trace  in  every  line  of  the  two  letters,  on 
which  I  set  so  high  a  value,  your  candour,  your 
enthusiasm,  your  eloquence;  I  had  hoped         " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  my  lord  !  ^  interrupted  Mary 
Savile ;  ^'  you  did  not  hope,  yon  could  not  wish 
to  find  me  so  vile  —  so  base.     You  well  know 
what  my  sentiments  were,  when  I  so  far  braved 
your  displeasure  as  to  declare  them  openly,  and 
you  also  well   know  that  whatever  delusions 
have  arisen  to  seduce  you  from  your  allegiance, 
none  such  could  have  had  any  weight  with  me. 
The  path  of  a  woman's"  duty  is  more  circum- 
scribed ;  she  need  not  look  so  far,  or  so  high, 
or  consult  every  change  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  without,  to  know  how  to  proceed  on 
her  way ;  cheerless  and  rugged  it  may  be,  but 
more  easily  defined.     And  so,*'  she  continued, 
after  a  pause,  ^^  Mistress  Dudley  was  not  con- 
tent unless  she  could  lower  me  in  the  esteem  of 
all,  and  teach  you  also  to  despise  me,  for  you 
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must  have  done  so,  Lord  Churchill,  you  must 
have  despised  me  in  your  heart,  when  you 
read  those'  letters,  and.  believed  them  to  be 
mine, 

«  No — not  despised  you,"  exclaimed  the  young 
general,  after  he  had  taken  two  or  three  hasty 
strides  across  the  tent :  ^^  I  believed,  I  fancied 
that  conviction  had  been  forced  upon  you  at 
length,  and  that— >  but  no  matter,  we  have 
both  been  duped."  Lord  Churchill  looked  as 
if  that  thought,  were  bitterness  to  his  spirit 
'^  It  shall  be  requited  some  day,"  he  continued. 
^'  I  will  take  a  lesson  from  her  conduct  not  to 
subdue  resentment,  and  learn  from  Jane  Dudley 
how  to  recompense  herself." 

There  was  another  pause,  for  Churchill's  tone 
and  manner  were  to  be  altered,  ere  he  again 
addressed  his  fair  companion. 

'*  The  request  which  you  made  but  now, 
Mistress  Savile,"  he  said,  *'  is  at  present  far 
beyond  my  power,  yet  there  must  surely  be 
some  other  point  in  which  I  may,  and  will  serve 
you." 

**  At  present ! "  she  repeated  ;  **  then  at  some 
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future  period  there  may  be  a  faope^  a  chance,  a 
possibility,  without  the  danger  and  ignominy  of 
a  public  trial  ?  '*  i 

^'  It  is  impossible  for  me/'  rejoined  Churchill, 
^'  either  to  promise,  or  to  form  a  conjecture  upon 
this  subject  I  can  only  assure  you,  that  when* 
ever  a  favourable  opportuni^  occurs,  I  will  use 
all  the  interest  I  possess,  in  behalf  of  Lord 
Fleming,  both  on  your  account  and  on  his  own, 
for  highly  do  I  esteem  his  character,  although  in 
some  essential  points  we  difier;  andlcan  scarcely 
consider  that  man  a  true  patriot,  who  forgets  his 
country  for  his  king/' 

"  He  has  never  done  so,  my  lord,"  replied 
Mary  firmly ;  "  Walter  Fleming  was  ever  dis- 
tinguished as  the  champion  of  a  liberal  party; 
but  he  might  wish  to  frustrate  unjust  measures 
without  overturning  the  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  preserve  his  allegiance  even  while 
he  opposed  his  King :  at  all  events,  my  lord,  he 
would  not  choose  such  a  moment  "  She 
paused,  and  hesitated,  unwilling  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  act  a  firiendly 
part,  towards  her.  The  blow  was  struck,  however; 
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a  doud  gathered  on  the  brow  of  the  general, 
but  Mary  Savile  did  not  heed,  perhaps  she  did 
not  perceive  it. 

*^  Lord  Fleming/*  she  continued,  **  stands  in 
the  position  of  a  counsellor,  a  servant,  and  a 
fellow  soldier  to  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  and 
1  am  well  convinced  he  will  never  violate  the 
duties  of  either  station.'* 

"  You  are  severe.  Mistress  Savile,"  rejoined 
her  companion ;  "  I  cannot  misunderstand  your 
implied  reproach,  but  that  is  part  of  a  former 
discussion,  by  which  neither  of  us  were  con- 
vinced. I  shall  not  therefore  enter  farther  on 
the  subject,  but  merely  ask  whether,  as  a  fellow 
soldier.  Lord  Fleming  would  still  esteem'  the 
comrade,  or  obey  die  general,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  a  coward  ?  ** 

"  Lord  Churchill,"  exclaimed  Mary  Savile 
with  emotion,  while  her  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  ground,  **  I  cannot  listen  to  such  things  — 
do  not,  I  beseech  you,  tempt  me  to  utter  words; 
which  must  deprive  me  of  your  promised 
friendship.  James  the  Second  is  no  coward  — 
his   early  education,   his   youthful  deeds,  the 
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commendations  of  the  great  Turenne,  are  su& 
flcient  proofs  that  cowardice  has  no  part  in  his 
errors.  The  elasticity  of  his  spirit  may  have 
given  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
sorrow ;  it  is  misfortune,  and  not  danger,  which 
has  overwhelmed  that  unhappy  prince.  But 
let  us  not,  I  entreat  you,  my  lord,  enter  further 
on  this  subject,  for  when  I  do  so,  it  makes  me 
indeed  feel  as  if  I  were  to  blame,  ibr  conferring 
with  you  on  these  friendly  terms/' 

The  general  smiled  with  an  expression  dif- 
ficult to  define,  where  something  of  surprise  and 
pique,  were  mingled  with  admiration. 

<<  You  called  yourself  but  now  a  prisoner,'' 
he  b^an,  ^*  and  even  deigned  to  solicit  my 
promised  aid ;  and  now.  Mistress  Savile,  you 
would  make  me  believe  that  you  consider  me 
as  an  object  of  contumely,  and  allude  to  those 
promises  as  if  the  benefit  conferred,  would  be 
mine.  Do  you  not  fear  lest  some  time  this 
unreserved  candour,  so  little  understood^  so 
rarely  appreciated,  may  lead  you  to  make  an 
enemy,  where  you  might  secure  a  friend?" 

**  No  I  my  lord,"  she  replied^  **  I  would  sot 
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willingly  make  an  enemy,  but  I  should  never 
covet  the  friendship  of  any  one  virho  could  be 
offended  by  the  voice  of  truth.  If  I  have  spoken 
too  freely,  pardon  me ;  but  I  cannot  hear  un^ 
moved  —  censure,  undeserved  censure  pro*- 
nounced  against  those  I  love,  and  honour.  And 
now  let  me  request  your  lordship  to  turn  your 
thoughts  towards  some  scheme,  for  my  deliver- 
ance." 

She  paused,  and  her  companion  made  no 
rq>1y.  He  passed  his  hand  several  times 
across  his  lofty  brow,  and  after  some  moments' 
reflection  he  said: — 

"  Mistress  Savile,  there  appears  to  me  but 
one  plan  to  be  pursued,  and  I  must  request 
that  you  will  endeavour  to  listen  with  patience, 
for  I  well  know  that  your  first  impulse  will 
lead  you,  not  only  to  reject  the  proposal,  but  to 
condemn  him  who  makes  it  You  affirm,  and 
it  seems  to  me  with  justice,  your  belief  in  the 
impossibility  of  exonerating  yourself,  in  the  eyes 
of  James  and  Mary.  Why,  then,  should  you 
not  benefit  by  the  fraud  which  has  been  prac- 
tised  upon  yourself,  and  by   demanding  the 
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liberation  of  Lord  Fleming  at  a  price  of  the 
service  you  are  supposed  to  have  rendered : 
secure  your  own  happiness,  and  disappoint 
the  base  cruelty  of  Jane  Dudley?  Think  of 
this,  Mistress  Savile,  calmly, deliberately;  weigh 
it  well  in  your  mind  before  you  reject  my  pro- 
posal, and  remember  that  by  punishing  her, 
you  will  avenge  your  lover,  yourself,  nay  even 
the  King  you  esteem.  Your  position  with 
James  and  Mary  will  not  in  fact  be  altered  — 
they  will  but  continue  to  think  of  you,  as  they 
do  at  present ;  yet  your  conscience  will  be  clear 
as  now,  and  you  will  have  no  cause  for  self- 
reproach.  Reflect  on  all  this.  Mistress  Savile,'* 
he  added  eagerly ;  *^  it  will  be  easily  arranged 
I  will  act  on  the  occasion,  and  gain  all  you 
desire  with  such  a  plea  !'* 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Mary 
Savile  had  suddenly  become  the  more  power- 
ful, the  more  influential  of  the  two,  for  the 
general  awaited  her  reply,  and  strove  to 
anticipate  its  nature  from  her  speaking  counte- 
nance, as  if  his  fixture  fate  rested  on  her  words. 
Whatever  his  motives  might  have  been  (and, 
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like  all  human  motives,  they  were  mingled),-  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  now 
addressed,  and  the  desire  of  not  losing  sight  of 
her  for  ever,  had  some  share  in  them,  together 
with  feelings  more  high  and  generous.  Yet 
Mary  Savile  did  not  fathom  his  motives,  shie 
did  not  even  pause  to  conjecture  upon  them  -^ 
she  thought  of  the  proposal  alone,  and  replied 
at  once,— 

<^  Pause,  Lord  Churchill,"  she  said,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  emotion ;  ^^  remember  what  you  are 
xioing,  beware  how  you  display  that  treasure  of 
hope  before  my  eyes,  which  can  only  be  pur- 
chased at  such  a  price  I  There  is  but  one  feeling 
requisite  to  make  the  measure  of  my  affliction 
overflow,and  that  is  remorse,  the  most  intolerable 
of  human  pangs  —  corroding,  incurable,  hope- 
less !  Remorse,  that  spreads  its  baneful  in- 
fluence over  the  farthest  future,  mixes  its  deadly 
poison  with  every  draught  of  joy,  withers  every 
opening  flower  upon  the  path  of  life,  and  ob- 
scures with  its  clouds  of  thunder,  the  purest 
sky  that  ever  canopied  die  earth!  Oh,  no? 
If,  in  these  days  of  bitter  trial,  1  must  endure 
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the  wrath  of  roan,  let  me  not  merit  that  of 
heaven — more  than  I  do  now/' she  contmued, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  <<  fi>r  God  know3 
I  am  weak  and  sinful,  in  his  sight !  ^' 

Again  she  paused — again  she  lifted  her  eyes, 
BOW  bathed  in  tears,  upon  her  companion. 
*'And  think  you,  Lord  Churchill,''  she  added, 
*<that  the  noble  nature  of  Walter  Fleming 
would  sufier  him  to  accept  his  freedom,  or  bless 
the  hand  that  bought  it,  at  such  a  price  ?  Would 
he  not  rather  spurn  me  from  his  side,  disclaim, 
renounce^  and  cease  to  love  me  ?  Would  he 
not  tear  my  image  from  the  h^  plaees  of  his 
heart,  and  set  up  another  in  its  stead,  more 
worthy,  more  deserving  of  that  predous  altar? 
Would  he  not  upbraid  me  for  shaking  his  frith 
in  the  exbtenee  of  human  virtue  ?  I  have  suf- 
fered enough  already,  and  every  gloomy  fi>re- 
boding  for  the  future,  may  be  nothing  compared 
with  the  reality  which  awaits  me ;  but  at  least 
I  will  never  prove  myself  unworthy  in  the  eyes 
of  him  I  love,  I  will  never  league  myself  with  a 
cruel  destiny,  for  my  own  undoing!  Lord 
Churchill,  you  promised  to  be  my  friend,"  she 
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continued,  almost  wildly ;  ^'  do  not  tempt  me  with 
thoughts  like  these.  Think  for  me  —  advise*— 
assist  me,  for  I  feel  as  if  the  power  of  reflection 
were  forsaking  me;  my  ideas  are  confused* 
Point  out  some  path,  that  I  may  pursue  with 
honour." 

Lord  Churchill  gazed  on  her  with  sincere 
compassion ;  he  took  her  hand  kindly,  led  her 
back  to  the  seat  she  had  abandoned,  and  strove 
to  soothe  her. 

It  was  no  difficult  task ;  for  Mary  Savile  had 
so  long  imposed  on  herself  the  duty  of  self-com- 
mand»  and  had  learned  so  early  the  necessity  of 
wrestling  with  feelings  naturally  acute,  that  she 
became  calm  and  collected,  ere  many  minutes  had 
«lapsed.  Lord  Churchill  sat  down  by  her  side, 
and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  long-tried  friend; 
he  spoke  with  tenderness,  but  it  was  the  tender- 
ness of  a  brother.  <*  I  wish,"  he  said,  **  it  were 
in  my  power  to  devise  some  scheme ;  but  you 
are  averse  to  all,  I  have  yet  proposed.  Have 
you  no  friend  who  would  be  proud  and  happy 
to  receive  you  as  a  guest,  until  I  am  enabled  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Lord  Fleming,  and  lay  be* 
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fore  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  peculiarities  of 
the  case  ?  "  > 

**  None,  none !  ^'  she  replied  sadlj ;  ^  orphan 
as  I  am,  bequeathed  to.  the  care  of  my  beloved 
mistress^  I  had  neither  opportunity  nor  inclina- 
tion to  seek  in  others  the  friendship  which  I 
found  with  her ;  mixing  little  with  the  world, 
but  as  a  spectator,  I  know  but  few,  and  am 
scarcely  known  of  any." 

"  There  is  but  one  alternative,"  rejoined  the 
general,  ^  and  let  me  entreat.  Mistress  Savile, 
that  you  will  not,  from  any  mistaken  notions  of 
consistency,  reject  the  home  I  am  about  to  ofier 
you.  Beneath  the  roof  of  Lady  Churchill  yon 
will  meet  with  every  consideration,  with  every 
kindness.  She  possesses  more  interest  than 
myself,  at  least  with  the  Princess  of  Denmark — 
they  are  sisters  in  affection  and  confidence^  all 
that  concerns  the  one,  is  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  other..  Lady  Churchill  will  love  you,  will 
appreciate  you ;  and  your  sad  story  will  not  &il 
to  excite  the  deepest  sympathy,  in  a  heart  so 
warm  as  hers.  The  liberation  of  Lord  Flemixig 
will  become  the  object  of  her  ambition.     She 
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will  confide  her  wishes  to  the  Princess,  and 
those  who  are  in  power  must  listen  to  a  voice, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  may  be  the  highest  in 
the  land.  Thus,  until  your  lover  is  free  to 
claim  you  as  his  bride,  you  will  be  honoured, 
respected,  and  loved  ;  and  you  will  forget,"  he 
added  gently,  *^  that  my  fond  credulity  betrayed 
me  for  one  moment ;  and  you  will  think  of  me 
as  a  sincere  and  disinterested  friend,  one  in 
whom  you  may  safely  confide." 

"  I  will,  I  do.  Lord  ChurchiD,*'  cried  Mary 
Savile;  "  from  my  very  heart  I  thank  you :  and 
oh !  if  that  day  of  joy  to  which  we  both  look, 
should  ever  dawn  for  me,  there  will  be  one  to 
thank  you  far  better  than  I  can.  But  listen  to 
me,  my  lord,  once  more,  and  do  not  believe  me 
ungi*atefiil  or  unmindful,  or  you  will  wrong  a 
heart  which  overflows  with  thankfulness.  Do 
not  suppose  that  any  unworthy  feeling  of  pride, 
leads  me  to  refuse  the  generous  and  noble  oiFer, 
you  have  just  made  me.  I  did  not  expect  or 
deserve  so  much  at  your  hands,  for  I  have 
spoken  words  to  you,  which  would  have  made  a 
lasting  enemy  of  many  another.     But  I  could 
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not,''  she  added — and  she  rose  as  she  spoke,  and 
there  was  sometliing  in  her  voice  which  told  of 
fixed  determination, — ^*  I  could  never  watch  an 
alien  ascend  the  throne  of  my  King,  or  see 
another  woman  sit  in  the  seat,  of  Mary  of 
Modena.  I  could  not  listen  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  fickle  multitude,  who  once  called 
down  blessings  on  the  heads  I  love^  or  enter 
that  palace  as  a  stranger,  which  has  been  to  me 
a  home.  Believe  me,  Lord  Churchill,  I  would 
rather  die"  (her  cheek  was  pale,  but  her  voice 
unfaltering);  <^  and  Walter  Fleming  would  rather 
suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  than  that  Mary 
Savile  should  prove  one,  in  very  deed.  For- 
give me^  forgive  me,"  she  added,  ^<  if  I  say  that 
I  could  place  but  small  confidence  in  the  com- 
passion of  that  princess,  who  is  deaf  to  the 
holiest  cry  of  nature."  She  again  looked  on 
Lord  Churchill's  countenance.  *^  I  offend  you," 
she  said,  **  and  this  is  far  from  my  intention." 

^^  Then,  Mistress  Savile,"  replied  the  general 
in  a  disappointed,  though  not  harsh  tone^  <<  since 
all  that  I  have  planned,  proposed,  and  suggested, 
is  of  no  avail,  it  remains  for  you  to  lay  your 
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commands  on  mey  to  say  whither  you  would 

go. 

Mary  Savlle  remained  silent  for  several  mo* 
ments ;  and  the  general,  almost  impatient  of  con- 
duct which  he  judged  unreasonable,  resumed 
bis  seat  at  the  writing-table,  and  began  to  look 
over  the  despatches  he  had  written,  and  re- 
ceived. 

^^  Bear  with  me  a  little  longer,"  she  said  at 
length.  ^  I  have  thought  that,  not  above  a 
day's  journey  from  hence,  there  lives  a  man,  an 
aged  minister  of  God :  true  it  is  I  never  saw 
him  but  once,  yet  that  was  at  the  altar,  where 
Walter  Fleming  led  me  as  his  chosen  bride.  I 
do  not  even  know  his  name,  but  remember  well 
the  calm,  sweet  spot  in  which  he  dwelt,  and 
his  kind  blessing,  and  parting  words.  Let  me 
seek  that  venerable  man,  and  claim  shelter  be- 
neath his  roof." 

"  As  you  will,  Mistress  Savile,"  replied  Lord 
Churchill,  "  the  coach  in  which  you  journeyed 
here  is  at  your  disposal,  and  Hubert  Morice 
shall  be  ready  to  attend  you  at  any  hour  you  may 
think  proper  to  appoint,  to-morrow." 
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«*  To-morrow  ?  "  she  repeated ;  "  may  it  not 
be  to-night.  Lord  Churchill  ?  " 
.  ^^  Impossible,  impossible,''  he  exclaimed ;  <'  I 
would  do  all  I  can  to  content  you,  but **  ' 

At  this  instant  a  servant  entered,  and  the 
young  general,  in  a  tone  of  stem  authority, 
inquired  how  he  presumed  to  intrude  uncalled 
for;  but  the  man  held  a  paper  in  his  band, 
which  proved  to  be  an  efficient  passport  Lord 
Churchill  glanced  over  its  contents  with  a  dis- 
pleased and  anxious  air ;  then  tunung  to  Mary 
Savile,  he  apologised .  for  leaving  her  thus 
abruptly,  and  quitted  the  tent 
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So  hurried  had  been  Lord  Churchill's  move- 
ments, so  abrupt  his  departure,  that  Mary 
Savile  had  scarcely  time  to  express  her  entreaty 
that  he  would  not  delay  his  return,  one  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary. 

The  night  was  cold,  and  the  wind,  which 
was  rising  rapidly,  began  to  howl  around  the 
tent,  and  make  its  way  through  the  thin  dra- 
pery which,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  but 
a  sorry  substitute  for  brick  or  stone.  Mary 
Savile  sat  down  beside  the  low  brazier,  which 
was  placed  near  the  writing-table,  and  fell  into 
a  train  of  profound  thought,  while  her  eye  ran 
listlessly  over  the  different  objects,  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Her  only  companion  was  Lord 
Churchill's  large  dog,  who  had  risen  from  his 
slumbers  when  his  master  was  leaving  the  tent, 
in  the  intention  of  following  his  steps.    He  was 
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forbidden  to  do  so,  however,  by  a  voice  which 
was  never  disobeyed,  and  after  remaining  for 
some  time  transfixed  to  the  spot,  in  evident 
disappointment,  the  faithful  animal  wandered 
backwards  and  forwards  in  a  restless  and  dis- 
contented manner.    The  sweet  voice  of  Mary 
Savile  called  him  to  her  side,  and  laying  his 
head  upon  her  knees,  he  raised  his  large  eyes 
with  an  honest  friendly  look ;  not  a  litde  please4 
by  the  caresses  which  she  bestowed  on  him,  and 
the  kindly  tone  of  her  voice,  the  dog  seemed 
unwilling  to  quit  his  new  friend,  and  after  some 
time  he  composed  himself  to  sleep  at  her  feet. 
There  seemed  to  Mary  a  protection,  a  sup- 
port in  the  society  even  of  that  dumb  crea- 
ture, so  lonely  did  she  feel  — so  utterly  de- 
solate. 

Absorbed  in  reflection,  surveying  as  firom  an 
eminence  the  scenes  through  which  she  had 
passed,  and  vainly  striving  to  penetrate  the 
mist  that  hung  over  the  fiiture,  Mary's  eye  fell 
upon  a  beautiftd  miniature  that  lay  on  one  of 
the  cushions  beside  her:  she  bad  seen  the 
primal  but  seldom  —  to  have  done  so  onoe 
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would  have  been  sufficient  to  recognise  that 
portrait  under  any  circumstances.  The  artist 
must  have  understood  his  subject  well  —  the 
perfect  outline  of  the  features,  the  living  hues 
of  the  complexion,  the  easy  wave  of  the  hair, 
and  the  graceful  contour  of  the  bust,  were  all 
truly  and  beautifully  delineated ;  but  that  was 
not  all,  tliat  was  not  sufficient  The  miniature 
in  question,  was  the  faithful  record  of  one  of 
those  passing  expressions,  to  perpetuate  which, 
appears  the  triumph  of  the  art.  It  was  painted 
while  the  soul  was  speaking;  the  eye  seemed 
alive,  the  lips  playing.  He  who  achieved  that 
portrait  loved  his  art,  as  well  as  he  understood 
it.  Not  content  with  producing  a  resemblance 
of  the  features  and  colouring  of  his  subject,  he 
had  read  deep  into  her  character,  ere  he  thus 
traced  it,  in  legible  and  glowing  colours.  There 
was  the  ardent  spirit,  the  warm  heart,  the 
eager  temper,  the  brilliant  intellect,  the  love  of 
power —  there  was  every  indication  of  the  lofty 
and  commanding  sway,  which  she  exercised 
over  the  minds  of  others  —  there  was  it  all  in-r 
scribed,  for  those  who  could  read  the  language ; 
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but  to  many  the  revelations  of  nature  are  but  A 
sealed  book. 

Mary  Savile  still  held  the  miniature  in  her 
hand,  gazing,  as  if  it  had  been  the  resem- 
blance of  one  beloved ;  but  the  sight  of  that 
portrait  gave  rise  to  much  thought  of  a  com- 
plicated nature.  Her  meditations,  however, 
were  at  that  moment  disturbed  by  a  slight 
rustling  of  the  drapery,  on  the  side  where  she 
sat.  She  hoped  at  first  that  it  might  betoken 
the  return  of  Lord  Churchill ;  but  the  manner 
of  the  dog  soon  told  her,  it  was  not  his  master. 
She  looked  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  and  where  the  hangings  were 
still  agitated,  but  could  perceive  no  means  of 
ingress  on  that  side.  The  eyes  of  the  dog  were 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  and  his  ears 
pricked,  but  the  next  moment  he  seemed  paci* 
fied  by  the  voice  which  pronounced  the  name  of 
Churchill. 

'  Anxious  and  uneasy,  Mary  Savile  scarcely 
knew  how  to  act ;  but  in  the  hope  that  silence 
would  impress  the  intruder  with  the  idea  that 
the  tent  was  unoccupied,  she  neither  spoke  nor 
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moved.  There  was  another  tremendous  pull 
at  the  hangings,  and  a  young  and  impatient 
voice  exclaimed  — 

"  By  the  powers,  Lord  Churchill  has  forti- 
fied himself  to  some  purpose,  within  his  en- 
trenchments/' 

The  speaker  appeared  to  be  not  easily 
deterred  from  his  purpose,  for  without  com- 
punction he  destroyed  the  whole  economy  of 
a  well-arranged  drapery,  a  proceeding  which 
Mary  watched  with  increasing  anxiety,  that 
was  by  no  means  relieved  on  perceiving  the 
form  of  a  young  officer,  forcing  an  entrance  in 
this  most  unceremonious  manner. 

The  hasty  and  furtive  glance  which  she  cast 
upon  him  was  sufficient  to  convince  her  that 
the  unwelcome  visitor  had  just  risen  from  one 
of  those  nightly  banquets,  in  which  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Prince  of  Orange  freely  indulged. 
His  countenance  was  flushed,  his  eye  wild  and 
unsteady,  and  his  appearance  altogether  was 
little  calculated  to  pacify  the  fears,  naturally 
excited  by  his  intrusion. 

**  This  is  an  extraordinary  afiair,"  he  began, 
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as  if  eager  to  impart  some  important  intelli^ 
gence ;  but  at  that  moment  hb  eye  fell  upon 
the  fair  occupant  of  the  tent,  and  astonishment, 
unfeigned  astonishment  arrested  both  his  speech, 
and  movements.  He  stood  for  some  time,  as 
if  awaiting  an  explanation  from  the  lips  of  his 
companion ;  but  Mary  felt  deeply  the  equivocal 
light  in  which  she  must  appear,  and  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  speak.  With  evident 
marks  of  confusion  she  continued  to  examine 
the  portrait  and  to  caress  the  dog,  until  he 
left  her  side,  to  greet  the  new  comer.  The 
young  man  was  not  long  in  regaining  his  self- 
possession,  and  addressing  Mary  with  a  courtier- 
like air. 

**  I  fear,  madam,**  he  said,  **  that  I  have  un- 
intentionally caused  you  some  alarm,  by  so 
unceremonious  an  intrusion;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  Lord  Churchill  has  hitherto  admitted  me 
on  that  side  the  tent,  and  I  had  no  intimation 
of  the  license  being  withdrawn ;  neither  did  I 
at  all  imagine  I  should  break  in  upon  so  fair  a 
representative,  of  our  gallant  generaL'* 

"Lord  Churchill,"  she  replied,  "will,  I  trust. 
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g()6n  return;  he  promised,  indeed,  to  do  so 
speedily,  and  a  considerable  time  has  already 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  tent'' 

^'  His  lordship,"  exclaimed  the  young  officer, 
<*  is  most  fortunate  that  his  absence  should 
cause  you  so  much  uneasiness." 

"  You  misconceive  me,  sir,"  replied  Mary ; 
<<  remaining  here,  as  I  do,  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  general  for  my  liberation,  I  am  ne- 
cessarily most  anxious  for  the  return,  which  is 
to  decide  my  fate." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  exclaimed  the  other,  in  the 
same  tone  of  gallant  banter  as  before,  ^^  do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  give  me  cause  to  fear  that  the 
acquaintance  with  which  fortune  has  so  unex- 
pectedly favoured  me,  is  to  be  of  such  short 
duration." 

"  Either  I  have  expressed  myself  ill,  or  you 
are  not  willing  to  understand  me,"  she  replied. 
"  During  the  time  I  have  been  here.  Lord 
Churchill  has  treated  me  more  like  a  guest  than 
a  prisoner,  although  I  can  only  consider  myself, 
as  in  the  latter  position." 

**  You  deal  in  mystery,  fair  lady,"  said  her 
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companion ;  **  for  the  doughty  prince  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  as  yet  contented  themselves  with 
bearing  a  wai*like  aspect,  and  many  a  blow 
would  be  struck,  and  many  a  sword  start  from 
its  scabbard,  ere  the  chances  of  war  could  be- 
stow so  lovely  a  prize,  even  upon  the  successful 
and  fortune-favoured  Churchill/' 

It  was  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  young 
man's  manner,  that  Mary  Savile  had  not  been 
mistaken  in  her  first  suspicion.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly under  the  influence  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  his  eager  curiosity  increased  the 
fiuniliarity  of  his  demeanour.  This  curiosity, 
however,  as  is  often  the  case,  defeated  itself. 
His  unceremonious  entrance,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  dog,  induced  Mary  at  first  to  believe 
the  visitant  to  be  an  intimate  and  confidential 
friend  of  the  general's  —  one,  perhaps,  who  had 
a  share  in  all  his  schemes.  She  had,  moreover, 
concluded,  previously  to  this  adventure,  that 
Churchill's  design  for  arresting  the  Ifjng  must 
have  been  well  known  amongst  the  Prince's 
army,  and  that  William  himself  was  the  instigator 
of  the  deed.     This,  indeed,  might  still  be  the 
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case,  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  Churchill 
should  expose  the  means  by  which  he  had  at- 
tained his  object,  and  the  young  officer  might 
in  fact  be  aware  of  the  circumstance,  without 
having  any  suspicion  of  the  part  she  was  ex- 
pected to  play  therein.  Yet  now  a  sudden 
thought  struck  her,  namely,  that  Lord  Churchill 
had  no  confidant  in  the  scheme,  and  that  it 
might  be  his  earnest  desire  to  remain  unknown 
as  principal,  in  the  transaction.  She  called  to 
mind  a  few  words  which  Morice  had  uttered  on 
board,  that  served  to  strengthen  her  suspicions. 
On  applying  to  him  to  control  the  insolence  of 
the  fishermen  towards  the  King,  he  had  assured 
her  that  he  had  no  ostensible  authority ;  while 
the  fact  of  his  being  disguised  as  one  of  the  party, 
seemed  to  corroborate  her  view  of  the  case,  which 
was  that  the  real  movers  of  the  plot  were  to  re- 
main concealed,  while  the  whole  responsibility 
was  to  rest  apparently  upon  the  fishermen.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  that  she  was  right  in  her  sup* 
position ;  and  deeply  as  Mary  Savile  condemned 
the  conduct  of  Churchill  towards  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  gratitude  for  the  kindness  he 
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had  shown  to  herself  effectually  closed  her  lips 
on  the  subject* 

A  long  pause,  therefore,  ensued,  which  she 
seemed  determined  not  to  break,  and  her  com- 
panion therefore  advancedafew  steps  and  added, 
in  a  confidential  tone,  ^^  Well,  well,  I  must  not 
presume  upon  the  advantage,  which  my  inyasion 
of  Churchill's  tent,  at  an  unlooked-for  hour,  has 
given  me.  Let  me  confess,  however,  that  my 
position  somewhat  resembles  your  own;  the 
captivej— •  the  willing  captive  of  the  general's 
lovely  prisoner,  I  remain  dependent  upon  her 
will  for  my  liberation ;  trusting,  however,  to  her 
mercy,  to  protract  the  fatal  hourof  enfranchise- 
ment  as  far  as  possible." 

*'  The  word  is  already  spoken,  sir,"  replied 
Mary,  in  a  cold  and  offended  manner.  *^  I  would 
&in  be  alone;  and  sure  am  I  that  his  lordship 
will  be  displeased  to  find  the  tent  thus  occu- 
pied, as  his  orders  were  positive  for  the  admit- 
tance of  no  one." 

^^  I  can  easily  believe  that,"  rejoined  the  offi- 
cer, carelessly;  << Churchill  is  a  prudent  and 
skilful  manoeuvrer,  and  he  will  be  in  no  wBy 
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pleased  at  finding  himself  outwitted.  But  you 
must  forgive  me,"  he  continued,  advancing  as 
he  spoke.  '^  I  would  rather  risk  his  lordship's 
displeasure,  than  forfeit  one  moment  of  your 
precious  society." 

'^  You  mistake,  sir,"  she  replied,  coldly  but 
quietly  (for  she  was  resolved  to  give  him  no 
pretext  for  farther  insolence),  ^  if  you  imagine 
that  this  language  can  be  acceptable  from  an 
utter  stranger." 

^*  In  pity,  madam,"  rejoined  her  companion, 
"  do  not  apply  that  epithet  to  one  who  would 
glory  in  terming  himself  the  most  devoted  of 
your  servants.  The  arrival  of  so  young  and 
lovely  a  volunteer  must  be  hailed  with  rapture ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  a  superior  officer,  suffer 
me  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army, 
the  grateful  sense  they  entertain  of  the  honour 
you  have  vouchsafed  in  lending  them  your  sup- 
port, and  countenance.  Were  it  not  for  your 
&ir  rival  there^"  and  he  pointed  to  the  minia- 
ture, *'  whose  vaunted  charms  fade  into  nothing 
before  the  brilliancy  of  yoiu:  own,  we  could  as 
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yet  be  hardly  said  to  have  enlisted  grace  and 
beauty,  beneath  the  banners  of  Nassau." 

He  spoke  in  an  easy  bantering  tone,  the  in- 
solence of  which  seemed  only  to  be  increased 
by  the  coldness  of  her  demeanour ;  and,  with  a 
familiar  air,  he  threw  himself  on  a  seat  beside 
Mary.  She  instantly  rose.  *^  I  have  escpressed 
my  wish  to  be  alone,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  more 
sternly,  ^^  and,  once  more,  I  must  repeat  my 
request  that  you  will  leave  me  instantly," 

He  made  no  reply,  but  taking  up  the  por- 
trait, we  have  before  described,  occupied  him- 
self in  an  earnest  scrutiny ;  first  of  the  miniature, 
and  then  of  the  fair  girl  who  stood  before  him, 
while  he  expatiated  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  botli,  in  a  manner  that  caused  her  cheeks  to 
glow  with  indignation. 

**  Your  conduct,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  fear  now 
giving  place  to  anger,  ^^your  conduct  is  as 
cowardly  as  it  is  cruel.  Had  Lord  Churchill, 
or  any  other  man  of  honour,  been  present,  you 
would  not  have  dared  to  insult  me  in  this  un« 
provoked  manner.  I  will  no  longer  endure 
your  uisolence ;  and  if  you  absolutely  refuse  to 
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leave  the  tent  at  my  desire,  I  will  require  the 
servant,  on  pain  of  the  general's  displeasure,  to 
rid  me  of  your  unwelcome  presence." 

She  spoke  eagerly,  angrily,  —  but  her  in-» 
creasing  indignation  tended  rather  to  excite 
than  to  check  her  companion's  persecuting  rail-' 
lery  — he  even  laughed  aloud  as  she  concluded  i 
then,  bending  forward  with  mock  courtesy,  he 
Complimented  her  upon  this  *^  burst  of  elo- 
quence," and  asked  if  she  imagined  that  either 
master  or  servant  could  induce  him  to  quit  the 
spot  one  moment  sooner  than  he  himself  thought 
proper,  or  to  forego  the  delight  he  experienced 
in  her  society  and  conversation. 

Mary  Savile  made  no  reply,  but,  instantly 
traversing  the  tent,  she  lifted  the  loose  drapery 
which  hung  over  the  inner  entrance*  Every 
thing  seemed  combined  against  her,  for,  at  that 
moment,  two  of  Churchill's  brother  officers 
were  engaged  in  expostulating  with  Graham, 
for  refusing  to  admit  them* 

The  fair  apparition  they  now  beheld  in  the 
animated  form  and  features  of  Mary  Savile, 
instantly  decided  their  movements.     In  spite  of 
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all  remonstranoes  froiii  the  tervmnt,  they  foreed 
their  way  in,  dedariiig  they  would  ther^  await 
Churchiirs  return.     Mary  Savile^a  distren  was 
now  complete;  she  hadf  unwittingly,  added  to 
the  number  of  her  persecutors,  for  to  die  vari- 
ous questions  whieh  the  new  cotnets  asked, 
their  comrade  would  not  affnrd  her  time  to 
reply,  but  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  doing 
so ;  and  being  not  a  litde  galled  by  her  proud 
demeanour  towards  himself  he  strove  to  fanmble 
her  by  base  and  slighting  inmnuaticHis.    It  was 
scarcely  to  be  wond^ed  at,  therefore,  that  the 
other  two  officers  took  up,  in  some  measure^  the 
same  tone,  and  although  they,  perhaps,  were 
far  from  intending  or  suspecting  that  such  lan- 
guage could  offend  the  beautiful  stranger,  they 
addressed  her  in  an    exaggerated    strain    of 
compliment,  whieh  savoured  litde  of  respect 
Mary  Savile  was  unable  any  longer  to  struggle 
with   the  feelings  of  alarm  and  indignation 
which  overwhelmed  her ;  and  before  her  com* 
panions  could  guess,  or  the  servant  inquire  bito 
her  intentions,  she  had  quitted  Churchill's  tent, 
and  already  stood  many  yards  distant  in  the 
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open  air.  Two  of  the  officers  followed  her  for  a 
few  Btepe,  but  whether  from  an  unwillingness  to 
encounter  CburchilPs  displeasure^  or  from  some 
other  motive^  they  did  not  proceed  fiur  in  their 
pursuit;  while  Mary  Savile's  flight  was  arrested 
by  Hubert  Morice,  who  was  hurrying  in  that 
direction.  ^  Whither  go  you.  Mistress  Savile  ?  " 
he  exdaimed,  while  his  well«4a30wn  voice  seemed 
ever  to  bring  hope  and  courage,  at  the  time 
of  need.  ^  Whither  go  you  so  hastily,  and 
alone?" 

^^  I  know  not,  Morice,"  she  replied,  **  I 
scarcely  care,  anywhere  —  anywhere,  to  escape 
insult  —  to  find  shelter  and  refuge.  Where  is 
Lord  ChurchiU,  who  promised  to  return  imme- 
diately?" 

^<  It  has  not  been  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
Mistress  Savile,"  rejoined  the  forester;  <<he  has 
been  unavoidably  detained  by  news  from 
Windsor,  but  he  has  charged  me  to  convey  you 
to  a  place  of  safety/' 

Oh  I  do  so,  Morioe,*'  she  exclaimed,  clinging 
to  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  <<  do  so,  for  the  love  of 
Heaven ;  my  heart  sickens  at  the  treatment  I 
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have  lately  endured,  the  situations  in  whieh  I 
have  been  placed.  Do  not  leave  me,  Morioey** 
she  added,  in  an  imploring  tone ;  ^  I  have  no 
protector  but  yourself." 

<<  Fear  nothing,  dear  lady,''  rejoined  the 
forester ;  <'  you  know  how  precious  your  safety 
is  to  me  —  you  know  by  how  many  obligations 
I  am  bound  to  serve  you*  But  let  us  not  con* 
verse  here.  The  stranger^s  tent  has  been  pre* 
pared  for  your  reception ;  it  is  removed  from 
the  thickest  part  of  the  encampment,  and  I  am 
appointed  your  guard,  so  that  you  need  be 
under  no  anxiety." 

*^  Then,  Morice,"  she  said,  ^*  the  general  has 
given  no  orders  for  my  departure^  and  we  can- 
not leave  the  camp  to-night?" 

*^  To-morrow,  dear  lady,"  said  her  companion 
in  a  soothing  voice ;  *^  his  lordship  has  arranged 
every  thing  according  to  your  wishes ;  and  the 
hour  at  which  we  depart,  (for  I  am  to  be  your 
escort)  is  left  to  your  own  decision.  But  let  us 
hasten  our  steps,  for  we  have  some  little  way 
further  to  walk,  and  the  wind  is  keen." 

She  obeyed,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence 
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through  scenes  which  might  well  have  excited 
her  interest  from  their  novelty^  had  her  mind 
been  sufficiently  at  rest,  to  dwell  upon  aught 
but  its  own  sorrows. 

The  moon  was  high,  and  over  her  silveiy 
course,  fleecy  clouds  of  transparent  whiteness 
gathered  thick  and  fast,  scarcely,  however,  ob- 
scuring the  brightness  of  which  they  so  largely 
partook.  The  earth  seemed  to  wear  the  same 
livery  as  the  heavens;  for  &r  and  wide  the 
white  outlines  of  the  encampment  showed 
scarcely  less  dazzling  in  the  moonbeams,  than 
the  vapours  which  were  floating  above.  Snow 
was  beginning  to  fall,  but  not  in  a  manner  to 
portend  a  continuance  of  hard  weather.  Here 
and  there  a  few  flakes,  seemingly  animated  by 
life,  were  flying  with  a  graceful  sportive  motion, 
now  falling,  now  rising  again  in  the  air,  as  if 
unwilling  to  rest  on  the  earth,  for  which  they 
seemed  all  too  pure  and  spotless.  About  the 
centre  of  the  encampment  several  fires  had 
been  lighted,  whose  dull  red  glare  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon, 
while  it  discovered  various  groups  of  soldiers, 
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some  reclining,  aome  kneeling,  or  bending  orer 
their  firelocks  half  aaleep.  Many  of  them  weie 
engaged  in  gameB  of  diance,  and  the  anxms 
and  excited  countenances  of  the  gamfaJers  ^vere 
lit  up  by  the  flames,  which  now  baming  steadily, 
now  blazing  forth  with  increased  fervour,  seemed 
in  keeping  with  the  yarying  expressions,  of  the 
features  whtefa  they  displayed.  Se\^ecal  of  the 
larger  tents  were  brilliandy  illuminated,  and 
the  sounds  of  mirth  and  reneliy  were  gready 
increased  since  Mary  Savile  first  entered  the 
encampment  It  appeared  to  be  the  hour  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  carousals,  for  Hubert 
Morice  and  his  fiiir  companicm  passed  one  of 
the  tents  which  had  evidently  been  the  scene  of 
great  hilarity,  just  at  the  moment  that  the  guests 
were  dispersing.  The  forester  consequ^itly  had 
no  easy  part  to  play,  in  securing  his  lovely 
charge  from  intrusive  attentions,  and  eluding 
the  pursuit  of  several  persons,  whose  curiosity 
was  awakened  by  the  appearance  of  Mary  Savile^ 
and  whose  loud  voices  and  boisterous  manncfs 
struck  fi'esh  terror,  into  her  mind.  They  pro- 
ceeded, however,  without  much    interruption; 
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« 

mnd  on  arriving  at  their  destination^  Mary  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  consideration  of  Lord 
Churchill,  which  had  suggested  every  comfort 
and  luxury  in  the  arrangement  of  her  tent,  that 
the  circumstances  afibrded.  Having  consulted 
Mi»ice  as  to  the  most  fitting  hour  for  her  de- 
parture on  the  morrow,  and  r^ninded  him  that 
to  his  care  and  vigilance  she  could  alone  look 
for  safety  in  a  situation  so  peculiar,  she  bade 
him  good  night;  but  hardly  had  he  quitted  her 
presence,  ere  she  recalled  him« 

"  Morice,"  she  said,  "  can  you  give  me  any 
tidings  (^  Mistress  Dudley  ? '' 

The  name  called  up  a  cloud  on  the  forester's 
bww.  "  No,  madam,"  he  rej^ed ;  «*  I  saw  her 
leave  the  general's  tent,  and  walk  in  the  direc- 
tkm  of  the  high  road,  and  about  an  hour  after- 
wards I  fJBUicied  I  saw  her  at  a  distance^  but 
might  have  been  mistaken.  Be  under  no 
anxiety ;  she  shall  not  molest  you,  while  I  am 
at  hand.** 

"You  mistake  me,  Morke,"  said  Mary, 
gently ;  "  I  would  willingly  know  where  she  is, 
to  oifer  her  an  asylum  for  the  night.     It  is  true 
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• 

I  owe  her  no  kindness,  but  the  thought  of  her 
forlorn  situation  will  not  let  me  rest  in  peace.'* 

**  Nothing,  however,  can  be  done,  madam," 
rejoined  the  other  hastily,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground ;  ^^  my  orders  are  positive  not 
leave  you  for  an  instant  —  you  would  scarcely 
wish  me  to  do  so;  and  to  no  one  else  could 
the  errand  be  entrusted,  without  betraying  her 
secret*  Do  not,  therefore^  distress  yourself 
about  a  woman  who  only  merits  your  hatred.'' 

^^  She  has  wronged  me^  Morice,  deeply,  — 
grievously  wronged  me,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but 
I  only  remember  her  at  this  moment,  as  the 
early  associate  of  my  childhood ;  one  of  my  own 
sex,  age,  and  condition ;  and  I  tremble  to  think 
of  the  evils  that  may  befall  her,  —  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  country,  without  any  convey* 
ance^  or  perhaps  the  means  of  gaining  a  shelter, 
for  the  night" 

'^  Her  past  conduct,  madam,"  rejoined  the 
forester,  *^  proves  ^hat,  were  you  in  the  same 
circumstances,  her  mind  would  not  be  disturbed 
on  your  account." 

**  Be  that  as  it  may,"  she  replied,  <<  should 
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you  by  any  fortunate  chance  gain  tidings  of 
Mistress  Dudley  during  the  night,  1  request 
that  you  will  find  means  to  inform  her,  that  she 
will  be  welcome  here." 

The  forester  made  no  reply,  but  bowed  his 
head  in  token  of  acquiescence,  and  then  bid- 
ding his  fiur  charge  rest  in  peace  and  security, 
he  withdrew  to  take  up  his  post  at  the  entrance 
of  her  tent 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


Tft£   CONFIDANT. 


Exhausted  by  &tigae  and  excitement,  Mary 
Savileims  not  long  in  seeking  the  repose  of 
which  she  stood  so  much  in  need.  Collecting 
her  scattered  thoughts,  and  commending  herself 
earnestly  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  couch  prepared  for  her,  in  the 
stranger's  tent,  and  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  For  a  short  time  her  repose  was  calm 
and  quiet,  but,  ere  long,  the  sad  and  distressmg 
scenes  in  which  she  had  lately  taken  a  part, 
were  acted  over  again  in  dreams,  with  an  in- 
crease  of  confusion  and  disaster,  until  waking 
with  a  start  and  a  suppressed  scream,  Mary 
gazed  anxiously  around ;  recalling  at  the  same 
time  her  actual  situation  with  less  calmness,  than 
when  she  dismissed  Morice.  His  vigilance  she 
could  not  doubt,  and  yet  imagination  tormented 
her  with   thoughts  of   the  possibility  of  the 
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ferestar's  relinqiUBhing  his  post  to  scwie  one 
less  interested  in  ber  safety ;  while  she  turned 
her  eyes  from  side  to  sidey  sb  if  dreading  a 
recurienoe  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  in 
C!hurdiill's  tent  By  degrees^  however,  these 
fisars  subdded  in  a  great  measorei  yet  the  num* 
ber  of  footsteps  whidi  seemed  dose  to  bar  ear, 
the  Jond  voices,  whose  accents  were  as  distinct 
as  if  the  speakers  stood  in  her  presence,  com- 
bined to  distress,  and  alarm  her.  She  shuddered 
as  she  heard  the  tones  of  anger,  the  impious 
oaths,  and  loud  laughter  of  the  soldiers  without, 
and  then  she  pondered  upon  all  the  vicisntudes 
to  which  her  short  life  had  been  subject. 

The  moon  had  long  since  set,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  si^y  was  changed;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
darkness  had  turned  pale,  for  that  could 
scarcely  be  called  light  which  made  its  way  into 
the  tent,  and  gave  a  wan  and  sickly  colouring  to 
the  rays  of  the  lamp  within.  Unable  to  sleep, 
Mary  Savile  remained  in  a  recHning  posture, 
widi  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  in  deep 
and  earnest  thought. 

Thought  I  from  whose  advances  the  timid 
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«<  nurse  of  nature  "  flies  affirighted ;  uneasiness 
for  the  present ;  r^^^t,  perhaps  repentance^  for 
the  past ;  with  rain  and  trembling  anxiety  for 
the  future:  — all  those  saddening  reflections 
that  steal  upon  the  mind  in  the  dread  watches 
of  the  nightf  driving  from  our  eyelids  the  soft 
counterfeit  of  death,  to  hover  round  the  pillow 
of  careless  childhood,  or  set  its  calm  and  holy 
seal  upon  the  blessed  features  of  infancy  I 

The  external  sounds  had  by  this  time  sub- 
sided, and  the  perfect  stillness  that  reigned,  en* 
couraged  the  reverie  into  which  Mary  Savile 
had  fallen*  But  her  attention  was  again  at- 
tracted by  voices  speaking  in  a  low  tone ;  she 
looked  eamesdy  towards  the  entrance,  and  as 
she  did  so  her  heart  beat  high,  while,  for  a  mo- 
ment, forgetting  the  disguise  of  Jane  Dudley, 
she  believed  that  Morice  had  so  far  violated  his 
trust,  as  to  admit  a  man  into  her  tent  But  she 
was  soon  undeceived,  and  not  a  little  shocked  at 
the  appearance  of  her  companion. 

Jane  Dudley,  as  we  have  before  described 
her,  was  naturally  pale,  but  now  her  veins 
seemed  bloodless,  and  the  lips,  once  remark- 
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able  for  their  ruddiness,  were  of  a  livid  hue. 
The  long  fair  hair,  that  had  been  arranged  with 
precision  to  suit  the  page's  garb,  hung  lank 
and  dishevelled ;  while  several  flakes  of  snow 
still  clung  to  the  uncurled  tresses,  and  con- 
trasted strongly  with  the  dress  of  black  velvet 
Approaching  Mary  Savile,  she  began  to  speak ; 
her  voice  was  hollow  and  tremulous  from  cold, 
but  so  unsubdued  was  the  pride  of  Jane's  na- 
ture, that  she  strove  to  conceal  her  suflerings, 
and  to  appear  as  calm  as  usual. 

"  Your  guard,"  she  at  length  said,  *^  informed 
me  that  you  desired  to  speak  with  me,  or  I 
should  not  have  come  unbidden." 

^'I  was  willing,  Mistress  Dudley,"  replied 
Mary,  ^'  to  offer  you  an  asylum  for  the  night, 
judging  that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
the  loneliness  of  your  position,  might  expose 
you  to  inconvenience^  if  not  to  danger  and  in- 
sult." 

Jane  Dudley  made  no  immediate  reply,  but 
drawing  nearer  the  brazier,  she  extended  her 
benumbed  and  almost  powerless  hands  over  the 
fire,  and  then,  turning  towards  her  companion, 
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gazed  on  her  with  a  long    and  penetratiiig 
look. 

**  Is  it  possible/'  die  said,  in  a  tone  of  UR^ 
feigned  surprbe^  ^afiier  all  that  has  passed,  that 
you  should  bestow  a  thought  on  my  safety  ?  ^ 

**  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  magnanimity,"  re- 
plied Mary,  gently;  **I  do  not  wish  you  to 
imputo  my  conduct  to  any  exalted  generority. 
I  merely  thought  of  you,  as  I  should  have  done 
of  any  other  woman  in  your  unprotected  situa- 
tion, I  merely  o£Per  you  the  shelter  to  which  a 
passing  stranger,  would  be  wholly  welcome.** 

**But,'*  rejoined  her  companion,  bending 
closer  to  the  fire,  **  had  I  been  in  your  poation. 
Mistress  Savile,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  the 
distress  of  an  enemy;  though,  perhaps,"  she 
added,  with  more  energy,  for  her  words  had 
hitherto  been  slow  and  measured,  ^'  perhaps  I 
should  have  grudged  fortune,  the  tatk  of  reveng- 
ing my  wrongs.  But,"  continued  Jane,  for  she 
received  no  reply,  **  you  do  not  understand  — 
you  have  never  experienced  such  fedings ;  you 
cannot  imagine,  for  you  have  never  tasted  the 
sweets  of  gratified  revenge." 
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'^  There  are  moments,"  replied  the  gentle 
girl,  **  when  the  spirit  rises  beneath  persecution, 
when  the  crushed  and  wounded  feelings  listen  for 
a  moment,  to  the  deadly  promises  and  fidse  con- 
solation of  revenge^  but  such  thoughts  are  soon 
banished.  We  fly  the  well,  whose  sparkling  waters 
tempt  us  to  slake  our  thirst,  when  we  know  the 
source  is  poisoned.'' 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  convert 
sation  rendered  every  word  that  was  uttered 
by  each,  important  and  interesting  to  the 
other. 

"  And  yet,"  replied  Jane  Dudley,  "  when  the 
lips  are  dry,  and  the  throat  parched,  and  the 
eyeballs  burning,  would  there  not  be  rapture 
in  the  draught,  though  death  were  mingled  in 
the  cup  ?  would  there  not  even  be  ecstasy  in 
the  death,  that  brought  gratification  to  desire, 
and  relief  to  sorrow  ?  " 

"  Yes  I "  replied  Mary,  with  solemn  empha- 
sis, *<  yes  —  to  the  heathen  and  the  infidel  I  " 

Another  pause  ensued:  and  when  Mary 
again  looked  up,  she  perceived  that  a  cold  shud- 
der had  crept  over  Jane  Dudley's  frame,  and 
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that  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  Rising 
instantly^  Mary  Savile  advanced  towards  her. 

"  I  shall  sleep  no  more  to-night,"  she  said, 
**  and  you  can  do  so  in  safety,  for  some  hours. 
Be  persuaded  by  me.  Mistress  Dudley ;  you  are 
suffering  much,  but  warmth  and  rest  will 
restore  you." 

Again  Jane  rivetted  her  gaze  upon  the 
speaker;  her  lip  quivered,  her  eye  glistened, 
and  it  required  a  tremendous  efibrt  to  send 
back  the  tears  that  were  gathering  fast. 

^^Mary  Savile  I"  she  exclaimed,  ^'do  yoa 
not  mock  me?  How  is  it  possible  you  can 
speak  thus,  to  one  who  has  so  deeply  wronged 
you  ?  You  speak,"  she  added,  hurriedly,  ^yoa 
speak  as  if  you  loved  me  I " 

**  I  do  not  love  you,  Jane  Dudley,"  re- 
plied the  other;    <*but  I  might  have  done  so 


once." 


*^  I  do  not  believe  it,"  interrupted  Jane,  **  I 
do  not  believe  it ;  no  one  has  ever  loved  me  yet, 
no  one  but  Philip,  and  even  he-— even  he  loved 
me  not,  as  I  would  have  had  him.  He  loved 
others  better ;  he  sought  the  confidence  of  the 
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friend  he  esteemed,  and  the  woman  he  adored, 
rather  than  that  of  his  sister :  yet  he  did  love 
me  —  fondly,  though  not  deeply ;  trulj^,  though 
not  devotedly.  He  did  love  me,  Mary  Savile, 
and  he  trusted  me;  and  now  there  is  no  one 
within  the  breathing  world  who  loves  or  who 
confides  in  me  !  —  unless,'*  she  added  in  a  low 
tone^  as  if  speaking  to  herself  '^  unless  they  be 
fools  or  dupes,  for  what  can  there  be  in  me,  to 
love  or  to  esteem  ?  Do  not  interrupt  me,  Mary 
Savile;  do  not  gaze  upon  me  with  that  piercing 
look,  for  I  well  know  what  is  passing  in  your 
mind." 

She  paused,  and  then  continued,  with  a  sad 
/and  bitter  smile :  — 

^*  Mary  of  Modena  trusts  me;  and  the  yet 
more  credulous  James  bodi  trusts,  and  loves 
me.  Oh  I  how  richly  have  I  deserved  their 
gratitude;  how  dear  the  thought,  how  proud 
the  recollection,  of  all  that  I  have  done  for 
them !  Can  you  not  believe  it,  Mary  Savile» 
with  your  fond  notions  of  loyalty  and  faitb^  — 
can  you  not  believe  how  my  heart  expands  with 
honest  exultation  when  I  dwell  upon  the  ser- 
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▼ices  I  have  rendered,   the  sacrifioes  I  have 
made,  for  our  unfortunate  sovereign  ? '' 

'^  I  scarcely  understand  you^  Mistress  Dud- 
ley,'' replied  the  other.  *<  A  few  hours  since 
you  alluded  with  horror  to  the  part  you  had 
taken,  and  now  yon  speak  in  heartless  mockery 
of  the  deed." 

*<  I  speak  in  bitterness  I ''  exclaimed  Jane 
Dudley ;  *^  my  words  are  those  of  despemtion. 
I  would  give  all  the  hopes  of  my  earliest  years 
to  live  over  again  the  last  month,  and  cancel 
the  accursed  deed  which  has  made  me  a  traitor. 
Mary  Savile,  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  revenge^ 
and  you  may  taste  it  now.  All  that  you  have 
suffered,  all  that  you  have  endured,  is  but  dust , 
in  the  balance^  when  compared  with  the  an- 
guish, the  torturing  remorse  that  took  posses* 
don  of  my  mind,  when  first  the  hated  myr- 
midons of  Churchill  boarded  our  little  vessel, 
and  James's  whole  thoughts  were  centered  in 
my  safety.  Ay  I  even  before,  when  he  stood 
by  my  side,  and  talked  kindly  and  confidingly 
to  me,  Mary  Savile,  I  could  have  leapt  into 
the  ^vave  on  which  my  eyes  were  fixed ;  and 
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from  that  moment  I  loved  him  as  I  bad  never 
done  till  then :  the  very  man,  who  but  a  few 
days  before,   I  had   censured   and   despised, 
now  rose  into  an  object  of  veneration  —  some- 
thing to  live,  to  die  for;  and  could  my  wretched 
exbtence  at  that  moment  have  paid  the  forfeit 
of  my  crime,  oh !  how  willingly  would  I  have 
8u£Fered  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  to 
have  escaped  the  slow  consuming  torture  of  my 
victim's  gratitude  I     He  thanked  me,   Mary 
Savile,  he  comforted  me,  he  blessed  me ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  unrivalled  sorrows,  he 
cared  for  my  welfare,  he  trembled  for  my  safety. 
Oh,  how  my  bosom  heaved  beneath  the  weight 
of  ray  remorse,  —  how  the  words  of  my  confes- 
sion burned  upon  my  lips,  and  how  I  longed  to 
cast  myself  at  his  feet,  and  stay  the  torrent  of 
blessings,  which  were  turning  to  coals  of  fire  on 
my  guilty  head  1 " 

"  And  had  you  done  so,"  exclaimed  Mary 
Savile,  with  emotion,  ^  your  conscience  would 
have  been  lightened,  and  your  heart  more  at 
rest.'* 

**  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  her  companion  eagerlyj 
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"  let  me  still  retain  the  love  and  confidence  of 
one  human  being,  even  though  I  purchase  them 
by  a  vHe  and  shameless  deception.  The  Kii^s 
trust  in  me  is  boundless,  —  he  would  listen  to 
no  tongue  that  bade  him  doubt  mj  iaith ;  be 
would  silence  those  who  warned  him  of  my 
falsehood,  —  and  were  I  to  become  my  own 
accuser.  James  would  believe  that  madness  had 
turned  my  brain,  rather  than  treachery  my 
heait.  Besides  part  of  my  purpose  would  be 
defeated,"  she  added  in  a  sterner  tone;  **  and 
I  am  no  weak  and  uncertain  waverer,  to  pause 
and  hesitate,  and  turn  back  upon  the  path 
which  I  have  chosen.'* 

^*  Not  when  that  path  leads  to  guilt  and 
riiin  ? "  exclaimed  Maiy.  ^  Not  when  your 
eyes  are  opened,  to  the  precipice  in  which  it 
terminates  ?  " 

^*  No,"  cried  Jane  Dudley  impatiently,  and 
the  colour  returned  for  a  moment  to  her  sad, 
pale  countenance ;  ^^  no  I  Did  you  never  hear 
of  one  who,  finding  his  strength  give  way, 
slowly  dragged  his  enemy  towards  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  gladly  submitting  to  a  fearful  doaHh, 
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that  he  might  ensure  the  fate  of  a  detested 
foe?'* 

Mary  Savile  raised  her  eyes  in  undisguised 
horror.     <<  Dreadful  I "  she  exclaimed ;   *^  ab- 
horrent to  the  creed  of  a  Christian,  and  the' 
nature  of  a  woman ! '' 

'*  Talk  not  to  me,**  rejoined  Jane  Dudley 
fiercely,  ^*  of  a  woman's  nature;  mine  is 
changed,  is  hardened  —  is  no  longer  worthy  of 
being  called  by  so  tender  a  name.  My  feelings 
have  been  perverted,  my  hopes  blighted,  my 
heart  trampled  on.  I  have  acquired  a  new 
nature,  a  nature  I  have  chosen,  far  better  suited 
for  communion  with  the  world,  —  obdurate, 
callous,  and  resolved.  It  may  be  well  for  those 
who  walk  abroad  in  harmony  with  all  mankind, 
hand  in  hand  with  their  fellow-creatures,  to 
assume  no  other  than  a  peaceful  garb ;  but  he 
who  finds  an  enemy  in  every  one  he  meets,  and 
goes  forth  as  in  the  country  of  a  stranger  foe, 
must  needs  array  himself  in  armour.  Mary 
Savile,  so  opposed  are  our  dispositions  and  our 
fate,  that  you  cannot  judge  for  me.  You  ex- 
pect a  firiend  until  you  know  an  enemy ;  and  I 
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can  scarce  believe  in  friendship,  when  I  see  it 
proved.** 

•*  And  yet,"  rejoined  Mary,  •*  I  have  had 
more  reason  to  doubt,  more  reason  to  suspect 
the  faith  of  others." 

<*  True,  true,"  relied  Jane  Dudley  seri- 
ously, but  not  angrily,  — "  that  is  strange; 
and  yet,"  she  added,  in  a  musing  tone,  **  yet, 
no,  it  is  simple.  Those  who  begin  by  doubting 
themselves,  are  ever  ready  to  doubt  their  fellow 
creatures ;  while  with  some,  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  truth  seems  to  offer  a  security  for 
that  of  others,  until  their  credulity  be  unde* 
ceived.  Thus  it  is  with  you,  Mary  Savile ; 
thus  it  is  with  the  King:  for  the  voice  of  ca- 
lumny itself  must  pronounce  him  a  sincere  and 
unchanging  friend :  and  he  still  clings  fondly 
to  the  belief  that  others  are  as  true  as  himself, 
though  every  day,  every  hour  might  teach  him 
a  better  lesson  in  this  world's  philosophy.  Un- 
happy James!"  she  continued,  while  her  strong 
clear  voice  faltered  for  a  moment ;  "  though 
bigoted  and  headstrong,  there  is  that  in  thy 
character  which  might  have  made  thee  -loved 
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and  revered,  if  destiny  had  not  caUed  thee  to  a 
throne  for  which  thou  wert  not  fitted — to 
govern  a  people  thou  could'st  not  appreciate, 
and  to  dispense  laws,  whose  wisdom  thou  wert 
incapable  of  understanding !  Alas  I  unhappy 
man,  I  now  pity,  as  I  once  utterly  despised 
thee!" 

*'  And  yet,"  rejoined  Mary  Savile^  her  mind 
reverting  to  the  conversation  which  had  passed 
on  the  subject  between  Walter  Fleming,  and 
herself  ^^and  yet  you  and  your  fiunily  in- 
variably  supported  his  Majesty  in  those  mea- 
sures, which  were  pronounced  arbitrary,  even 
by  his  friends." 

**  Again,  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Jane,  with 
some  impatience,  *'  that  you  understand  not 
the  feelings  which  actuate  me,  —  which  ever 
actuated  my  brother ;  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself  a  course,  and  that  course  he  would  have 
pursued  with  honour  and  determination  to  the 
end,  had  not  the  hand  of  an  assassin  arrested 
his  eager  steps." 

Mary  Savile  averted  her  head,  but  made  no 
reply,  as  that  was  the  last  subject  on  which  she 
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coiiM  bear  to  enter  with  Jane  Dudley;  and 
after  a  fraiuse,  dhe.  asked'  (hoping  to  change; the 
current  of  the  conTerBation)  in  a  eabn»  imt  not 
indifl^nt  tone,  — 

<<  Know  you,  Mistress  Dncflejr,  bow  dief 
mean  to  dispose  of  the  Kii^s  person,  and  what 
are  their  mtentions  with  respect  to  his  fntuse 
fate?"  .       .  . 

Jane  eageriy  turned  to  the  new  topic. 

<<  I  ha^e  heard  much,"  she  replied,  <*  sinee 
we  parted  in  Churchill's  tent  I  find  that  tktt 
last  conspiracy  was  planned  and  executed  en^ 
tirely  without  the  sanction,  or  even  the  know&» 
ledge  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  aldiougb  his 
lordship  doubtless  thought  to  acquire  new  fii^ 
vour  with  William  of  Nassau,  by  this  wooderftil 
proof  of  zeal  and  devotion,  yet  from  what  I 
learn,  he  must  be  grievously  disappointecL 
They  say  the  Prinoe  is  furious,  —  an  expr^ 
sion,  I  imagine,  scarcely  applicaUe  So  the  coM 
and  passionless  Dutchman:  but  he  expresses 

« 

himself  greatly  displeased  that  they  dioidd 
have  frustrated  James's  intention  of  leaving  a 
country  where  his  absence  is  most  deMtt% 
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desired)  by  liia  dutiful  nephew  and  fOQ*in«Iaw. 
Lord  C3iiirdiill»  in  consequence,  will  be  not  a 
little  onxioBS  to  show  that  he  had  no  share  in 
the  transaction ;  and,  to  do  him  justices  his 
measures  were -so  wisely  taken,  that  with  the 
exceptioii  of  Morice,  aud  yourself,  and  his  well- 
b^lQved  and  well-chosen  accomplice,  Mistress 
Jane  Dudley,  no  one  has  a  clue  to  the  truth; 
no,  not  even  the  fishermen.  They  will  be 
easily  parsuaded  that  the  idea  was  all  theii: 
own;  and  though  the  villain  who  commanded 
them  has  some  vague  notion  of  a  jioble  em- 
ployer in  the  matter,  a  few  golden  crowns  will 
render  his  perceptions  more  misty  than  before^ 
and  the  comnumd  of  a  good  vessel  will  ensure 
his  tadtumity,  until  there  be  neither  danger 
nor  probability  of  his  breaking  silence.  I  only 
9pe9k  from  conjecture^"  she  added.  *'  You 
lyiay  well  look  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
iQiewJ^edge  I  have  gained  in  so  short  a  time ; 
but  these  things  are  easily  foreseen ;  and  the 
Aiture  biographer  of  the  great  Lord  Churchill 
wUl  not  even  glance  at  this  little  episode,  in  his 

adveatores." 
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*^  But,''  rejoined  the  other  anxiously,  ^  have 
you  heard  any  farther  tidings  of  the  King?  " 

**  So  desirous  was  I  to  learn  something  re- 
specting him,"  replied  Jane,  ^  that  I  ventured 
near  a  group  of  soldiers  who  were  assembled 
round  a  fire,  conversing  freely  of  their  superiors. 
I  passed  for  a  page  of  my  Lady  Churcfaill% 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  her 
lord ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  some  uneasiness, 
I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  thought  of  how  my 
noble  master  would  reject  and  disown  me^  were 
he  to  pass  at  the  time/' 

<*  But  what  said  the  soldiers.  Mistress  Difd* 
ley?"  enquired  her  companion;  "tell  me,  I 
conjure  you,  all  you  heard  on  that  subject,  and 
do  not  —  do  not  deceive  me." 

"  I  never  deceive  any  one^"  replied  Jane 
sternly,  "  unless  I  have  a  purpose  to  fiilfil. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  said  with 
truth,  that  deception  had  no  part  in  my  charac- 
ter ;  but  no  matter :  I  shall  repeat  to  you  what  I 
heard  this  night,  and  you  will  give  credence  or 
not,  as  it  suits  your  pleasure.  They  told  me 
that  James  had  been  conducted  by  a  stnmg 
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esoort  to  Londoiii  that  very  London  whence  he 
bad  taken  so  much  trouble  to  escape — thus  does 
destiny  delight  in  making  fools  of  her  chosen 
victims  I  Nay,  I  believe  they  actually  conducted 
him  to  his  own  palace  of  Whitehall ;  and  think 
you  how  he  was  received,  Mary  Savile,  by  the 
very  people  who  but  a  few  days  before  had 
called  down  imprecations  on  his  head,  adding 
insult  to  injury,  and  vying  with  each  other  in 
avowed  hatred,  to  their  unhappy  sovereign. 
They  lined  the  streets  through  which  he  passed, 
they  knelt  before  him,  they  called  him  their 
friend,  their  &ther,  and  their  king,  — they 
bailed  him,  they  welcomed  him,  they  blessed 
him.  The  men  pressed  forward  to  pour  forth 
their  protestations  of  loyalty  and  devotion^  and 
the  women  gazed  and  wept,  and  prayed  for  the 
king  they  io  dearly  loved  J  ^ 

*<  And  his  Majesty,''  exclaimed  Mary  Savile, 
her  eyes  glistening  as  she  spoke,  while  many  a 
fond  remembrance  of  her  youth  revived  at  the 
words  of  her  companion — ^<  and  his  Majesty?" 

^^  Believed  them  I "  rejoined  the  other,  as 
under  an  assumed  irony  she  sought  to  conceal 
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the  feeing  that  wub  tmsf  u  'her  betat; 
*^  fetgot  htf  cradi  wrongs  and  gate  v^Mk^'fond 
crbdenee  to  the  hoUow  deenouibnalkma  of  a  vfle 
a^  fioUe  mob ;  locked  open  a  momentaiy  re-'' 
action  88  the  eflfiect  of  late  but  lasting  repent* 
ancei  amd  mistook  the  flickering  rays  of  excite* 
menty  for  the  steady  flame  of  fidelity  and  troth; 
Axid  90  it  bh  Mistress  Savile:  the  world  we 
hve  iQt  has  but  two.  classes  of  inbabita&tB^  and 
in  arriving  at  years  of  diseretJon,  the  choice  lies 
before  us  of  two  high  roads,  where  foots  on  the 
one  hand,  and  knaves,  on  the  other,  must  be 
our  £^ows«  Believe  mie^.he  who  would  strike 
out  a  path  of  his  own,  loses  himself  by  the  way, 
and  at  ^length  falls  into  one  or  other  of  the  only 
roads,  by  which  the  earth  can  be  traversed*** 

w  Be  that  as  you  will,*'  rejoined  Maiy^ 
with  a  shade  of  impatience  in  her  manner; 
**  what  I  would  learn  from  you,  concerns  the 
future  treatment  of  our  unfortunate  sovereign.** 

<*  Nay  now,  good  Mistress  Savile^"  replied 
the  other,  ^  that  is  indeed  flattering  my  pene* 
tration,  and  my  foresight*  Whatever  negotia- 
tions I  may  have  had  with  my  Lord  ChurcfaiU 
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wei^  en^nely  on  your  aeeount^  1»eUeve  m^ :  I 
bf^ve  ntf  deolingrTfitfai  the  lagacious  Datchmaon/V 
A  ^^i^  sniQe  ouribd  hear  lip  as  she  continued. 
*<  Y<yu  have  witae»ed  the  gratitude  of  my 
acooxnpUoe^  but  with  the  iUustriouB  prinoe  I 
should  stand  even  a  worse  ehance.  Between 
Churchill  and  myself  there  may  esdst  some 
pomts  of  resembbuiee^  bixt  with  the  cold,  caleu^ 
latiogy  prudeutt  passionless  Dnischman,  who  has 
never  gained  the  love,  or  till  now  deserved 
the  hatred  of  any  one,  my  mind  revolts  from 
the  idea  I " 

"  You  wander  greatly  from  the  subject, 
Mistress  Dudley,"  rejoined  Maiy ;  ^  I  am  to 
understand  that  you  have  no  idea,  what  the 
future  &te  of  the  King  will  be  ?  " 

Jane  looked  as  if  she  did  not  like  the  inter*- 
ruption,  and  replied  sharply,  **  Some  talk  of 
the  scaffold,  but  the  publfe  taste  is  palled  with 
executions;  some  say  that  Lord  Feveraham, 
who  guarded  the  King  to  London,  will  per« 
suade  him  to  make  another  stand,  throw  himself 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  good  citiaens,  and  shut  I  he 
gates  against  the  Orangemen ;  but  that  again 
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is  scarcely  likely,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fcH'esee 
the  intentions  of  those^  who,  in  all  probability, 
have  as  yet  formed  none/' 

**  Alas  !  **  cried  Mary  Savile,  **  in  what  a 
state  of  suspense  and  ten^r  must  the  Queen 
now  be  I " 

''  Doubtless,"  exclaimed  Jane,  in  the  same 
tone  of  irony,  ^*  doubtless  at  this  mom^it, 
prostrate  before  some  Gallic  shrine,  she  calls 
down  blessings  on  the  head  of  him  she  loves, 
and  forgets  not  in  her  prayers  Jane  Dudley, 
the  deliverer  of  her  husband  And  she  is  right, 
for  I  did  deliver  him  — -  into  the  hands  of  his 
bitterest  enemies  I '' 

'*  Oh,  speak  not  so^"  replied  Mary,  <<  do  not 
belie  the  remorse  which  is  apparent,  through 
all  your  efforts  to  conceal  it,  do  not  crush  the 
first  risings  of  sorrow  and  repentance  by  heart- 
Jess  and  unnatural  levity." 

Jane  looked  on  her  once  more,  searchingly, 
fixedly* 

*^  I  scarcely  wonder,"  she  said  at  length, 
'^  that  you  are  loved.  Were  it  not  my  destiny 
to  hate  you,  I  could  perhaps  have  loved  you 
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too. .  I  never  found  any  one  before^  vho  dared 
to  speak  thus  to  me ;  all  who;  have  known  have 
feared  me,  and  I  despise  all  those  who  fear. 
But  you  — youtoO)  who  know  what  I  can,  what 
I  have,  ay,  and  what  I  will  yet  do  to  injure 
you,  — you  brave  me  I  I-et  me  tell  you,  Mary 
Savile,  though  in  your  own  self-righteousness 
you  may  spurn  the  comptirison,  that  much  as 
you  condemn  and  detest  the  character  of  her* 
who  now  speaks  with  you,  there  are  some  links 
of  sympathy  between  us.  Ay,  more  than  one," 
she  added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  I  believe  it,"  cried  Mary  hurriedly ;  "  I  do 
indeed  believe  it" 

Again  Jane  bent  her  glance  upon  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  companion,  but  Mary  bore  the 
scrutiny  well.  A  few  moments'  sUence  ensued, 
and  then  Jane  Dudley  resumed  the  conversa- 
tion. 

'^  Is .  it  not  strange,"  she  said,  **  that  we 
should  stand  thus  side  by  side,  conversing  on 
a  subject  of  mutual  interest,  requiring  and 
accepting  information ;  exhorting  and  advising 
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aa  if  we  w«Ee  friaids  inilead  of  fin^-fM  if  we 
loved)  instead  of  hated  eiiieb  didicHr  ?*' '  > 

.  •  **  Jane  Dudley/'  rqilied  -Maty,  **  yqu  u^ 
incleed  epnstftent  in  the  ettremes  ia  which  ]FCi!a 
deal<  I  said  in  truth  I  did  not  love  you,  bulrl 
fiever  so  &r  belied  my  owA  nature^  as  to  aay  I 
hated  yatt•^'  ... 

<^No{''  rejoined  the  other  dioughtfiiUyi 
'^  you  are  too  good»  too  g^&tle  to  hate  any  one^ 
ll  nhoald  have  spoken  of  myself  not  that  I  ■  ■  " 
flbie  paused  and  hesitated,  and  there  was  an 
eviciient  strugg^e^  as  to  how  she  should  continue^ 
^^  Where  go  you,''  she  inquired  abrttptly^  ^^  when 
you  leave  this  to-^norrow  ?  ** 
r  ^^  Yott  must  foi^rive  me^  if  I  do  not  reply^** 
said  her  eompanion ;  <<it  is  my  wish  to  conoeal 
the  plapjs  of  my  retreat." 
(  Jane  Dudl^  gave  utterance  to  aonlfething 
like  a  laugh. 

<^  Your  precaution  is  natural,  but  useless,  for. 
I  shall  not  easily  lose  sight  of  you.  But  I  witt 
be  less  reserved,  Mary  Savile ;  you  shall  be  mg 
confidant^  and  I  will  tell  you  whither  I  am 
bound,  that  you  may  accompany  me  in  thought, 
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and*  share  the  pleasure  that  is  in  store  for  me. 
I  am  going  to  Hilltford,  td  my  home^  to  my 
€^n*  eetate,  to  the  house  where  I  was  bom,  to 
thei  haoEtts  of  my  childhood,  where  er^ery  free 
that  groiVB  in  the  wood,  every  picture  that  hangs 
upon  the  walls,  is  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  my  murdered  brother.  You  know,  Mary 
Sovile,  I  am  an  hdress  now,  the  possessor  of 
that  proud  domain,  enyied  and  sought  after  in 
aH^  die  country  round,  for  my  broad  lands  and 
princely  mansioh.  I  shall  stand  upon  the 
terrace^  where  Philip  in  a  moment  of  nnguai^ded 
weakness,  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  passion 
for  the  woodman's  daughter,  believing  that  as  a 
sister  I  should  feel  with  him,  that  as  a  woman  I 
shouM  feel  for  her.  Oh !  how  Mule  Hd  be 
know,  how  ill  did  he  judge  that  such  an  appeal 
could  find  its  way  to  a  heart  fenced  with  pride, 
selfishness,  and  ambition !  In  his  own  wild 
passion,  he  fimcied  that  he  spoke  to  the  same 
eager  and  uncalculating  spirit,  who,  in  the  days 
of  girlhood,  shared  with  him  in  every  varied 
dream  of  an  impetuous  fancy .**  She  paused  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on.     <*  After  that, 
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Mary  Savile,  I  shall  stand  in  the  hall,  wherei 
by  the  side  of  his  bleeding  corpse  I  made  a 
solemn  tow  to  heaven,  to  doom  Walter  Fleming 
to  misery.  Nay,  look  not  so  fiercely  on  mej 
for  that  vow  can  never  be  cancelled,  while 
I  have  life  to  insure  its  fulfilment.  Then, 
I  shall  ascend  the  old  oak  staircase,  where  in 
the  earliest  days  of  childhood,  Philip  and  I  w^e 
wont  to  play  together,  — -  and  on  into  the 
^pestried  room,  where  we  stood  hand  in  hand 
beside  the  death-bed  of  our  fiuher,  while  he 
charged  us  to  love  each  other,  though  that  ex* 
hortation  was  not  needful,  and  he  bade  Philip 
cherish  and  protect  me:  protect  I  Mother  of 
heaven  I  he  never  dreamed  that  it  would  be  my 
task  to  survive,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
him.  Then,  Mary  Savile,  I  will  go  into  my 
own  chamber,  and  that  of  Philip  adjoiniiig,  and 
I  will  open  the  door,  which  when  we  tenanted 
those  rooms,  was  scarcely  ever  closed  between 
us ;  perhaps  I  shall  rest  for  one  night  upon  the 
couch  whence  his  joyous  voice  used  to  summon 
me  of  a  morning,  with  many  a  gay  chiding  for 
my  sluggbhness." 
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Jane  Dudley  pressed  her  hand  on  her  brow, 
while  Mary  averted  her  head,  to  hide  the  tears 
which  she  could  not  restrain.  But  the  other  con- 
tinued :  ^<  Then  I  will  bid  the  servants  lead  our 
two  favourite  horses  into  the  court-yard,  that  I 
may  see  them  once  again,  and  remember  they 
are  hcth  my  own,  and  I  will  bid  some  steady 
band  send  a  bullet  into  the  noble  creatures' 
hearts,  that  they  may  never  become  the  pro- 
perty  of  another;  then  I  will  assemble  my 
household,  and  bid  them  all  ferewell,  -—  but  no, 
ere  that,  I  must  summon  my  steward,  call  in 
my  rents,  demand,  exact,  extort,  until  all  is 
paid;  then  shall  the  deeds  and  parchments  be 
made  out  in  form,  and  I  must  sign  and  seal,  that 
Hillsford>  the  proud  ancestral  Hillsford,  may 
become  the  propertjr  of  a  man  whose  &ther  disr 
covered  the  philosopher's  stone  in  the  loom  of 
the  weaver,  and  whose  grandfather  died  of 
hunger  on  the  king's  highway  I  Oh  I  it  would 
be  rare  to  witness  the  changes,  the  improve- 
ments that  will  take  place ;  how  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  artisan  will  eclipse  the  engrailed 
chevron  of  the  Dudleys,  how  the  crusader's 
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baoiier^  torn  and  diiooloiirBdi  will  be  rqdaoed 
by  aome  variegated  sSk  c£  bri^  uo&ded  lui% 
the  boneBt  proof  of  tbe  &ther!t  indnstrjr;  and 
the  morions  and  the  hnoes  and  the  toledoB^ 
wiU  be  cleansed  and  fbrlNshedf  and  tbe  dktaat 
woods  of  Savemake  will  echo  to  the  horn  of  a 
low  bom  mechanic  r' 

.  **  But  ^  why,  why»''  exclaimed  Mary  eagerly^ 
**  why  dbould  you  do  all  thu;  why  will  yon 
bepopie  your  own  enemy  ay  well  as  that  of 
others?"  . 

*^  Yoa  speak  without  thought,"  rejoined  her 
companion,  with  the  same  bitterness  of  expres- 
sion. <^  Do  yon  not  know  that  in  all  probability 
my  ^itiaebmmt  to  the  house  of  Stuart  would  en** 
tail  egpfiseadon  of  my  estates,  and  it  would  cost 
me  time  and  trouble  to  prove  my  innocence,  of 
the  charge."  She  paused  for  one  moment,  and 
then,  in  a  difeent  tone,  continued : 

^*  My  home  henceforward  will  be  in  the  land 
of  my  sovereign's  exile,  and  my  fortune,  or  what 
is  Idt  me^  shall  go  to  fill  the  coffers  of  James 
and  Mary.  Do  not  think,"  she  added  quickly 
and  somewhat  sternly,  seeing  her  companion 
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was  about  to  speak,  ^*  do  not  ditnk  I  wish  lor 
yoOT  eommendadon,  or  their  gratitiide;  I  only 
ofier  them  gold  in  the  place  of  fideHty,  an 
exdiange  which  many  would  gladly  accepts  hut 
I  doobt  greatly  whether  their  Majesties  would 
receive  the  ofiering,  did  they  know  on  what 
terms  it  was  made.  I  mean  — *  I  mean  of  poii 
fidelity;  my  future  loyalty ——•'. Again  she 
checked  herself,  as  if  fearful  of  being  led  into 
profi»sions,  for  it  was  part  of  Jane  Dudley^s 
character  to  display  that  character  in  its  worst 
light,  and  to  conceal  as  &r  as  possible  the  better 
feelmgs  of  her  nature. 

^*  My  life  will  be  a  happy  one,**  she  again 
continued  with  bitter  ircmy,  **  my  Bfe  will  in- 
deed be  blessed !  I,  who  have  ever  hated  and 
contemned  the  life  of  a  courtier ;  I,  who  have 
never  brooked  control,  or  contradiction,  and 
who  look  upon  the  cold  formal  customs  of  pr^ 
scribed  etiquette  as  the  heavy  trammels  of  slave- 
ry ;  I,  who  have  ever  loved  the  sweet  freedom 
of  a  country  life,  whose  spirit  sinks  amidst  the 
hum  and  crowd  o(  cities,  where  I  am  brought 
into  nearer  contact  with  creatures  I  do  not 
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reverence  enough  to  hate.  Mary  Savile,  do  you 
not  envy  me  ?  ** 

<^  In  one  particular  alone,'*  she  replied  with 
emotion;  ^^  you  will  be  near  her,  I  love  so  deq>lyi 
you  will  be  at  hand  to  soothe  her  in  this  sad 
reverse^  you  will  have  the  privilege  of  standing 
by  her  side  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  or  sickness, 
and  will  have  the  blessed  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing, that  the  land  of  the  stranger  is  dearer  to 
you  in  the  service  of  an  exiled  queen,  than  the 
country  of  your  birth,  and  of  your  heart,  under 
the  sway  of  a  detested  alien." 

hhe  spoke  with  enthusiasm,  to  which  Jane 
was  not  insensible. 

<*  Mary,"  she  said,  *^you  love  the  Queen  &r 
better  than  I  do.  It  is  only  since  I  wronged, 
that  I  have  learned  to  love  her,  contrary  as  this 
tnay  seem  to  the  usual  opinion  of  the  world. 
You  have  a  better  right  to  love  her,  and  though 
you  may  love  your  country  well,  may  prefer 
England  to  every  other  nation,  and  be  deeply 
interested  in  her  fate ;  yet  believe  me  your  local 
attachment  cannot  be  as  powerful  as  mine*  I 
talk  not  now  of  any  contrast  of  disposition,  but 
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allude  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  a  dis- 
parity in  our  feelings.  You  were  not  born  and 
reared  in  the  home  of  your  ancestors ;  you  have 
not  learned  to  love  as  your  own,  every  sweet 
spot  and  sequestered  nook  amid  the  woodlands, 
which  from  in&ncy  to  womanhood  your  eager 
feet  have  traversed*  You  have  your  haunting 
places  of  memory,  but  they  are  not  all  your 
own ;  endeared,  perhaps,  by  some  single  recol- 
lection, but  hot  hallowed  by  a  thousand  remem* 
brances  of  succeeding  years,  9II  glowing  with 
the  bright,  though  varying  colours  of  each 
separate  season  of  life ;  or  if  you  have,  the  sites 
round  which  your  thoughts  still  fondly  clingi 
were  not  those  of  your  own  kindred.  Oh,  no, 
no,  no :  you  would  not  pine  and  languish  in  a 
distant  land  for  the  haunts  of  your  childhood, 
for  the  independence,  the  freedom,  the  un- 
equalled blessings  of  an  English  home  1 " 

*<  I  believe,"  replied  the  other  sadly,  "  that  I 
should  deeply  mourn  the  country  I  left;  yet  the 
presence  and  affection  of  those  I  love  would 
fully  compensate,  for  the  sorrows  of  exile." 

*^  Doubtless,"  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley;  ^^but, 
Mary  Savile,  I  have  told  you  before,  that  there 
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k  no  one  on  the  earlfa's  diesert  &c^  who  lores  or 
vidua  lae.'' 

. .  There  was  something  ia  the  voice,  boBow  and 
iremnlons  as  it  was,  which  even  more  than  the 
word%  pierced  Maiy  Savile  to  the  heart. 
"  **Do  not  sa;  so/'  she  replied  gently,  >' for  it 
IB  woman's  fondest  privilege  to  be  liofved ;  and 
weU  do  even  I  know,  Jane  Dudley —-<*-  '*' 

^^  I  tell  you,"  she  intampted  with  impatienoOf 
^^  I  tsU  yon  no  one  has  ever  loved  me.  Look 
not  incredulous^  Mary  Savile^  for  I  but  affirm 
Ae  triith.^' 

r  *^  You  forget,"  replied  Mary,  <*  that  before 
QOw»  I  faa;ve  been  an  inmate  of  your  home^  and 
have  bad  opportunitieB  of  judging.  Nay,  you 
know  no^"  Ae  added  timidly,  as  if  fearful  of 
awakteing  some  painfiil  remembrenoe,  ^'yos 
know  not,'  that  more  than  once  your  brodier 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  begged,  half 
seriously,  that  I  would  try  and  soften  your  heart 
towards  one  of  the  many,  v^o  solidled  your 
band." 

.  ^  And  that,"  eaodaimed  Jane,  almost  fiercely, 
'^tfaat  ia  what  yon  would  tenn  love?  Fiev  Marf 
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SairU^  on  that  soore^  at  least,  Ldiaiight  better 
things  of  you.  Yes  I<  they  loved  me  deeply  in- 
deed! to^  that  I  was. the  sister  of  the  richest 
landholder  in  the  country,  round,  and  might 
become  his  heir ;  one,  that  the  name  of  Dudley 
would  do  honour  to  his  heraldic  tree;  this,-*- 
thi^  my  eyes  were  blue,  or  my  lieight  unusualy  or 
my  hair  golden;  that,  —  because  my  voiee  was 
not  inharmonious  in  the  song,  or  my  movements 
ungraceful  in  the  dance ; — firm  groundwDrk, 
mily»  for  attachment,  firm  basis  for  the  com-* 
panionship  of  life!  That  noble  g^ideman 
loved  me  because  I  frowned  on  all  his  fellows; 
another,  generous  man,  because  I  fi!X>wned  on 
him.  Oh  I  had  foi^otten  to  glory  in  these  con* 
quests,  to  boast  of  the  number  of  my  slaves ; 
hot  when  next  I  do  so»  Mary  Savile^  I  will 
fellow  the  example  of  the  conqueror  of  <dd, 
who  forbade  his  captives  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
his  triumphal  procession,  lest  the  pigmy  forms 
of  the  vanquished,  might  thin  the  leaves  open 
his  laurel  crown  I  Love  I  '*  she  condnoed, 
^*  perhaps  you  think  that  my  heart  is  too 
much  occupied  with  hatred  to  have  ever,  ac* 
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knowledged  the  power  of  love;  but  that  heart 
is  too  restless  and  fieiy  to  harbour  feelings  of 
indifference.     Where  I  may  not  love^  and  can- 
not despise,  I  have  nothing  left  bat  hatred.    It 
is  well  for  you,  Mary  Savile,"  she  added  more 
gently,  ^<  to  assume  an  expression  of  reproach 
and  horror,  — you  whose  life  has  hitherto  been 
a  scene  of  uninterrupted  prosperi^,  nay.  Ire- 
peat  it,  you  may  have  had  sorrows,  but  they  fell 
on  your  head  at  an  age  when  the  tear  is  soon 
dried,  the  wound  soon  healed;  and  even  had 
they  been  more  recent^  it  is  not  the  pang  of 
domestic  affliction,  the  calm  and  holy  death  of 
those  who  go  down  to  the  grave  with  the  words 
of  affection  and  blessing  on  their  lips ; — ^it  is  not 
trials  such  as  these  which  stem  the  tide  of  the 
heart's  best  feelings,  turning  the  sweet  stream 
into  gall  and  bitterness ;  it  is  not  trials  such  as 
these'  which  trample  on  all  the  softer  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  and  bruise,  and  crush,  and 
Wound  them,  until  they  are  utterly  overwhelmed, 
or  rise  again  fit)m  the  conflict,  all  changed,  and 
spoiled,  and  mangled!     Such  an  ordeal  has 
never  been  imposed  on  you,  Mary  Savile ;  you 
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have  never  had  the  sweetest,  purest  feelings  of 
early,  warm  affection,  cast  back  upon  them- 
selves ;  you  have  never  felt  your  young  heart 
swell  with  mingled  pride  and  shame,  while  in 
your  own  hearing  the  lips  of  him  on  whom 
that  whole  heart  was  centred  spoke  coldly. 
Mother  of  heaven  ! "  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley, 
clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  spoke^  ^*  by 
what  madness  have  I  been  betrayed  to  speak  of 
such  things  to  any  one  on  earth !  Yet  the  con* 
fidence  shall  be  complete.  I  will  tell  you  aff, 
Mary  Savile,  for  you  bend  your  eyes  kindly  on 
me,  and  there  is  a  tear  upon  your  cheek.  It 
was  one  morning,  in  the  idle  consciousness  of 
beauty,  which  others  praised,  in  the  vain  pride 
of  my  nature,  but,  oh !  above  all,  in  the  strength 
of  my  own  deep  passion,  which  young  as  I  then 
was,  had  been  cherished  for  many  a  year;  it 
was  one  bright  morning  in  my  own  loved  Kome, 
that  in  compliance  with  my  brother's  request,  I 
had  hastily  prepared  to  accompany  him  and 
another  to  the  chase :  I  say  hastily,  yet  there 
was  more  time  bestowed  than  was  usual  to  one 
who  cared  not  for  such  things,  on  the  drooping 
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{dime  wfaieh  dmded  my  hat|  on  dbe  green  rkfing 
drcM  in  which  Philip»  at  least,  loved  to  see  me. 
My  'step  was  light  with  anticipated  joy,  for  I 
tho^ht  of  riding  l^  his  aide  for  many  a  mile ; 
it  seemed  as  if  I  already  heard  his  praises  edioed 
by  my  iHrother :  while  emulating  their  courage^ 
I  showed  myself  neither  mM|kilftiI,  nor  cowardly* 
My  step  was  light,  the  door  of  the  diamber  was 
op^  and  they  heard  me  not,  but  I  heard  tbelQ) 
though  such  was  not  my  intention.  I  heard 
them,  Mary  Savile,  and  those  words  will  vibraie 
on  my  eair  till  the  hour  of  dissolution !  I  know 
not  what  Philip  had  said,  but  he  had  spoken  of 
me,  and  in  the  foolish  pride  of  a£^tion,  sup- 
posed that  all  must  love  his  sister.  But  I  beard 
the  reply,  Mary  Savile^  —  it  was  couched  in  the 
language  of  courtesy,  and  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  that  betokened  consideration  fiir 
the  hearer — he  did  not  know,  that  he  had  mare 
than  one!  He  spoke  of  his  attaclunent  to 
another ;  and  though  it  was  his  purpose  to  ap* 
pear  as  if  he  had  not  clearly  understood  the 
meaning  of  his  friend,  he  spoke  of  me  — *  be 
mentioned  my  name  in  cold  and  polished  terms 
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id  rei^iecty  of  admintionj  of  esteem  •—  h«  Men 
aUuded  to  the  nnmber  of  those  who  were  suitors 
for  my  hand,  and  hoped  I  might  be  happy  I  ** 

'<  Alas  T'  cried  Mary  Savile,  *<  how  did  you 
act  in  so  distressing  a  position? " 

'^  Not  as  other  women  would  have  done," 
replied  Jane^  proudly.  ^^  I  did  not  shriek  or 
swoon  —  I  did  not  even  weep  I  But  my  brain 
reeled,  and  my  heart  was  on  fire:  I  dragged 
myself  towards  an  open  window,  and  stood 
there  for  a  few  moments  looking  out  on  the 
calm  face  of  nature ;  and  then  I  heard  Philip's 
voice  speaking  gaily  on  some  other  subject, 
and  I  turned  to  join  them.  My  step  was  firm, 
Mary  Savile^  and  my  cheek  not  paler  than 
usual,  for  I  had  pressed  both  my  hands  heavily 
on  my  face:  and  oh  I  how  merrily  was  that 
day  passed  I  how  we  laughed,  and  sang,  and 
jested:  how  bravely  our  horses  carried  us  — 
how  many  courteous  speeches  did  my  unwonted 
raillery  call  forth  —  how  many  allusions  to  the 
brightness  of  the  morning  and  the  comeliness 
of  Mistress  Dudley :  and  all  my  best  antici- 
pations were  realised ;  for  he  rode  by  my  side  -7- 

VOL.  II.  P 
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he  extolled  my  courage,  and  talked  longer  and 
more  kindly  to  me,  than  he  had  ever  done  be^ 
forer* 

Jane  paused,  and  Mary  Savile  was  isQent; 
but  she  extended  her  hand,  and  pressed  that  ot 
the  speaker  warmly.  After  a  few  moments  had 
passed,  she  raised  her  beautiful  and  tender  eyes, 
now  glistening  with  the  dew  of  sympathy,  upon 
the  face  of  her  companion,  and  then  she  said, 
in  a  low  and  faltering  voice,  '^  Have  you  no 
hope,  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  your  own 
affections,  you  find  them  too  precious  to  be 
thus  bestowed  in  vain?" 

<^  Your  tone  is  kind,''  rejoined  the  other, 
^  but  your  words  are  devoid  of  meaning,  for,  as 
it  were,  you  argue  against  your  own  opinion ;  yet 
the  question  shall  be  answered.  Had  die  object 
of  my  fatal  passion  been  any  other,  but  the  man 
of  whom  I  speak,  I  should  have  forgotten  him 
without  a  pang,  blushed,  perhaps,  at  the  thought 
that  I  had  lowered  myself  so  far,  as  to  bestow  a 
gift  that  was  not  valuied,  even  while  I  believed 
him  incapable  of  appreciating  its  worth.  But 
this  could  not  be,  for,  even  in  the  height  of  my 
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own  self'OOiqplacenoy,  I  acknowledged  him  as 
superior  to  myself,  and  to  every  other  human 
being,  as — as  I  would  have  had  him ;  for  it  was 
dUvinely  ordained  that  man  should  excel  woman 
in  all  things,  but  with  this  one  bright  exception , 
I  have  yet  to  find  the  man  whose  ascendancy  I 
could  admit  with  truth.  In  strength  alone  they 
excel  me^  in  the  strength  of  nerve  and  muscle ; 
but  in  the  power  of  the  mind,  firmness,  decision 
*— -  ay,  even  courage,  I  could  at  least  equal  the 
degraded  and  degenerate  tribe  who  dare  to  call 
themselves  our  masters.  But,  when  the  noble 
firmness  of  manhood  is  tempered  by  benevo- 
lence -—  when  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  com- 
bined with  tenderness,  courage  with  courtesy, 
piety  with  cheerfulness,  and  candour  with  hu- 
mility -^  when  the  glorious  form,  and  the 
beaming  features,  all  matchless  as  they  seem, 
are  eclipsed  by  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and  the 
graces  of  the  mind ;  thep,  Mary  Savile " 
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It  is  his  portrait !"  cried  the  other,  passion- 
ately ;  "  it  is  his  own  portrait  that  you  have 
painted  I  the  resemblance  would  be  palpable  to 
My  one ! " 

F  2 
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/^  Of  f^mfiai  do  ybu  apeak ^'  exdaiioed  Jan^ 
b^rriedly  j^  *<  iff  whom  do  yoi&  speak  ? ''^ 
:  .<*  Of  h^n  we  both  loveP  refdied  |i^iry»«dr 
yancipg,  lowards  Jac^r  «&   fdbe  utteFod  .dbe^e 
words  ~  «  of  Walter  Fleming !  ^  , 

They  stood  oj^iosite  each  other —r  those  tyfo 
ccnatipipii^BS  — ^  those  two  rivals :  tb^;  haofEJk 
werer  x:^aif(^j  ^ir  eyes  bodi  heaifdiig  wi^ 
inoJFe.Uiaii^isiial  lights  met  in  a  fixed  aiidstea4l 
gasser  ^d^  ^e  warm  blood  was  playing  oveir 
their  bkf  bot  widely  different  features.  It  wa8» 
iiideedt  a  si^ene  on  which  many  would  bays 
loved  to, gaze;  for^  as  in  some  well-designed 
pieture^  ^he  contrast  that  gives  interest  an) 
^Wgy  to  the  work,  is  tempered  by  a  skilfiil 
gradation  of  light,  blending  the  opposed  objects 
in  pna  beautiful  whole:  so  the  mutual  feel<» 
ings  which  at  that  moment  filled  the  hearts  of 
bothy  although  experienoed»  and,  consequendy^ 
oxpressed  in  a  different  manner^  softened  an4 
subdued  the  contrast,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  too  striking.  Well  were  the  sensallons  of 
c^sch  portn^ed:  Mary  Savile  stood  with  her 
&ce  towards  the  east,  and  the  first  rays  of  a 


bright  morning  Tell  upon  her  fair  and  open 
countenance^  now  glowing  witfi  tenderneeS) 
with  compassion}  with  generous  nnmingled 
sympathy.  There  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  bttt 
it  was  not  the  smile  of  joy,  —  it  was  rather  the 
token  of  forgiveness  —  the  harbinger  of  peace. 
Jane  Dudley  stood  immediately^  beneath  the 
lamp,  and  before  the  still  liying  embers  of  the 
brazier;  and  the  light  which  showed  her  elo- 
quent features  seemed  in  better  keeping  with 
their  character,  than  the  dawn  c^day.  Her 
paleness  had  indeed  disappeared,  for  even  the 
marble  forehead  was  tinged  with  crimson,  and 
the  small  portion  of  the  throat,  visible  above 
the  lace  collar,  was  of  the  same  deep  hue.  Her 
eyes  betrayed  a  more  fitful  and  unquiet  light 
than  those  of  Mary  Savile,  —  now  flashing  as  if 
in  pride  —  now  beaming  with  a  tenderness  they 
seldom  wore — now  veiled  beneath  their  lashes  in 
unconquerable  confusion.  Her  form  was  erect, 
her  head  thrown  back,  while  Mary  bent  forward 
towards  her  companion,  and  the  dose  and  sable 
garb  of  the  one,  contrasted  with  the  light  and 
flowing  garments  of  the  other.     Mary  Savile 
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had  spoken  last ;  she  had  spoken  bolcfiy  too,  if 
words  that  had  forced  their  way  to  her  lips, 
could  be  so  called.  She  £d  not  fear,  for  her 
nature  was  too  noble ;  but  she  waited  in  ^ome 
anxiety  the  effect  those  Wordis  might  produce 
on  her  impetuous  rival.  The  tone^  the  expres- 
sion, had  their  due  weight  on  Jane  Dndle/s 
mind;  she  spoke  at  length,  and  her  voice  belied 
the  word^  she  would  fain  have  uttered  sternly. 

«  Who  told  you,"  she  exclaimed,  *«  that  I 
loved  him,  when  I  affirmed  I  hated  him  ?** 

•*  You— *  you  I"  said  Mary;  "yon  told  me 
both,  and  I  believe  H  fully; — and  oh!  how 
clearly  do  I  comprehend  that  the  wounded  feel- 
ings of  which  you  speak  —  the  unrequited  pas- 
sion —  the  bitter  disappointment  of  an  ardent 
spirit,  have  led  you  to  deeds  against  which  your 
nature  would  once  have  revolted-^>^have  led  you 
to  inflict  pain  upon  yourself^  as  well  as  others ; 
and  thus,  like  the  sufferer  who  dashes  his  head 
against  the  wall,  you  have  madly  b^ped  i^ 
morse  upon  sorrow,  and,  by  torturing  the  con- 
science, sought  to  still  the  anguish  of  the  heirt 
Hear  me,  Jane  Dudley,  for  I  have  heard  you 
loner  pnd  earnestly,  without  intemiptioni  with- 
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out  impatience;  let  me  speak  to  you  now,  for 
it  seems  as  if  on  this  moment  hung  the  decision 
c^  our  futui^e  destinies.  If  you  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  any  unworthy  thought  of  triumph, 
any  despicable  feeling  of  exultadon,  have  for  a 
single  instant  crossed  my  mind,  in  believing 
that  I  can  be  preferred  to  you  —  you  wrong 
me,  deeply,  cruelly  wrong  me,  more  than  you 
hi^ve  ever  done  before ;  for,  till  now,  I  believe, 
that  in  your  own  secret  mind,  you  have  never 
wroi^ged  me.  I  speak  to  you  in  bumili^,  in 
sympathy,  in  friendship  —  nay,  Jane  Dudley, 
if  you  will  have  it  so,  in  affection :  as  to  a  friend, 
a  sister,  one  whom  I  would  gladly  serve,  whose 
sorrows  I  would  gladly  soothe,  in  whose  trials  I 
would  share.  It  is  hard  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject  I  it  is  diflBcult  to  clothe  these  thoughts 
in  language —  I  will  not  say  to  apply  the  re- 
inedy, — for,  alas  I  alas !  I  believe  there  can  be 
none, — but  to  pour  balm  into  the  wound,  without 
renewing  the  former  anguish.  Jane  Dudley, 
we  have  known  each  other  long;  we  have 
played  together  as  children  in  the  home  you 
love  so  well,  with  the  brother  you  mourn  so 
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deeply  ;'^1ifl(teri  to  me,  1  entr^t  ybu,  and  hfe- 
lieve,  fhilt  diough  I  pledd  (or  Walter  Fleming 
Fpleaxi  for  youTMlf  as  well.  It  is  not  nowtbat 
h^  should  he  r^tored  to  me,  that  the  inan  yon 
Idve  shonld  be  given  back  to  u  bitherto  uncbn- 
sciotis  rival ;  but  it  is,  Jane  Dudley,  that  your 
heart  may  be  at  peitee,  at  least  ^th  heaven—* 
iki6it  you  ntey  repair  the  injury  you  have  done 
td  one  w)io  unwittingly  offended  you,  who,  by 
ybiir  bwn  i^emembered  words,  is  noble,  true, 
aind  good,  "^om  to  injure  must  be  to  inflict' 
tertum  titi  j^rself,  and  who  is  as  incapaUe  of 
diediing  the  blood  of  God^s  own  creatures, 
^ve  ill  honourable  warfare,  as  you,  Jane  Dudley, 
aire  of  belteving  him  a  murderer.  Give  him  babk' 
to  tlis^t  liberty  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  every' 
noble  spirit;  give  him  back  to  his  country^  to' 
his  king,  and  to  himself:  and  if  there  be  no 
other  price  at  which  his  freedom  can  be  pur- 
chased, let'  bim  receive  no  tidings  of  his  pro- 
mised bride,  let  him  have  no  clue  to  the  place 
of  my  retr^t;  and  I  will  bind  Lord  Churchill 
to  secrecy,  and  ^wear  by  any  oath  you  will  ad- 
minister, that  on  my  part  no  steps  shall  be  taken 


for  our  reunion,    Ye|t  let  me  not  deceive  you; 
should  be  ev^^  by  search  or  aocident»  recover 
a  trace  of  her  whom  he  had  lost  —  should  ^ 
ine<^t  once  more,  then  Jane  Dndl€|y»  you  must 
well  know  it  were  beyond  the  power  of  tawttal 
nature  to  part   i^in:   but   that  is  scarcely 
|nrobable,"  she  added,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  for 
Walter  will  hear  tidings  of  me  that  may  well 
tend  to  moderate  his  feelings.     The  conditions 
are  hard— *  dreadful  to  be  imposed**— fearful  to 
niaintain ;  but  the  thought  that  Walter  Fleming 
is  at  liberty —-  that  he  no  longer.  languishes  in 
prison^  upon  a  false  and  ignominious  charge  -— 
that  he  will  be  restored  to  the  obligations  of  a 
patriot,  and  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;-— yes,  that 
will  repay  me  for  the  hours  of  solitude  and 
mourning,  for  the  dispelling  of  every  early  and 
long-cherished  dream,  of  happiness  I    Do  this, 
Jane  Dudley,''  she  cried,   **  apd  make  your 
peace  with  that  Ood,  whom  you  have  offended* 
Ensure  to  yourself  consc^tioii,  if  not  content- 
ment;  rise  superior  to  your  passions;   learn 
that  it  is  the  strong  who  control,  the  weak  who 
yield  to  these  tyrants  of  our  nature;  and  deserve 
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the  forgtreneM  of  h^ven/the  lore  and  gratis 
tude  of  your  felloWM^reattires  f  *• 

As  the  lotely  girl  concluded,  "with  a  look 
more  eloquent  than  heih  appelil)  her  eyes  rapidly 
filled,  and,  with  an  ^^iiger  movement,  die  oast  ber^ 
self  upon  the  bosom  of  her  rivaL    Jan^  Dudky 
did  not  vpeak,  bt  first :  she  gased  almost  wildly 
upon  die  clinging  form  of  Mary  Savile^  befit 
forward  and  imprinted  a  fervent  kin  «ipon  that 
fair  bro#,  then  pressing  h^r  hand  upon  herfin^ 
head,  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.    Stike 
Dmdley  wept !    At  first  shd  thought  to  ftceka 
the  rebel  tokens  of  her  emotion,  bttt  the  tide 
had  overleapt  the  barriers,  and  forced  its  toune 
down  her  fito^ied  and  burning  <Addu9.     Stie 
wept  long  and  bitterly;  the  bosom  on  which 
Mary  Savile  still  rested,  heaved  wilih  deep  and 
hollow  sobs,  while  the  arm  that  had  the  sem- 
Uance  of  supp^nrting  anothei^  trembled  in  every 
muscle.    Maty  raised  her  head,  and,  widiout 
speaking,  drew  Jane's  arm  wiAin  hers,  and  led 
her  to  a  Seat ;  th^  taking  a  smldl  ewer  fiiom 
the  table,  on  which  refreshments  had  been  pro- 
vided, she  kndt  by  her  odmpanion*s  side^  bath- 
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iog  her  temples  with  the  cold,  refreshing  water. 
Jaae  Dudley  remained  like  a  passive  infiuit  in 
her  hands ;  aad  alW  the  first  violenee  of  her 
agitati<m  bad  subsided,  she  sat  with  her  eyes 
fiyed  upon  one  portion  of  the  tent,  or  glancing 
wildly  around  An  altered  expression  came 
9ver  her  feat^res  — ra  confusion  an  embarrass- 
ment whidi  Mary  Savile  did  not  then  under- 
stand:  it  wasafeelingof  humiliation  — a  dread 
that  the  emotion  she  had  betrayed,  might  lead 
her  rival  to  despise  her,  as  she  well  nigh  did 
herself.  It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  the  c(m- 
flict  that  was  passing  in  her  breast  was,  at  tliis 
instant,  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  next  word 
which  was  uttered,  was  destined  to  turn  the 
scale.  But  Mary  Savile  gave  another  inter- 
pretation to  the  changes  which  her  companion's 
countenance  displayed;  she  believed  she  had 
succeeded  in  making  the  desired  impression, 
and  in  all  the  confidence  of  a  new-4x>m  sympa- 
thy, she  cast  off  restraint,  and  spoke,  indeed, 
unadvisedly.  Where  was  the  discernment,  the 
discrinuoatiQn  she  had  displayed  in  her  com- 
municadon  with  Lord  Churdiill  ?    Where  her 
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insight  into  hnsum  chflnetar?  Uaifar  ibe  ia* 
duence  of  deep,  fieeliiig  she  ket  spglit  of  tlie 
suggestions  which  reaaoik  would  hiwe  qi)0Bdt  irt 
a  less  eaccitiiig  moment.  Still  knedti]^  by  Jeoe 
Dttdlejr*;  sid^  she  looked  on  her  mnJuaaAj; 
ontil  the  othery  uneaqr  at  her  agplatioii  bei^g 
thus  observed,  threw  herself  baok,  and  boriid 
her  face  among  the  cushions^  It  was  'then  thai 
Mary  Sarile  gave  yeat  to  the  tfao«(^'that 
weighed  upon  her  mind|  and  pvessiiig  the  haod 
of  her  compamony  still  more  fenrenlly^  she  cx« 
^laimedj .  **,  My  heart  bleeds  for  yon — yoa  do 
not  know  how  truly,  how  sincerely  I  pty  you ! " 

Her  hand  was  dashed  may  widi  such  vio« 
lence  as  nearly  to  throw  her  backward  on  the 
ground :  Jane^  Dudley  spiung  npm  her  feHp 
and  stood  towering  above  her  rival ;  while  ever/ 
trace  of  sorrow  gave  way  in  an  iostanl  t»  indig<« 
nation,  and  anger.  She  hastily  dashed  away 
the  few  tears  that  were  still  visible  on  her 
cheeks,  and  when  she  q»oke  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  ISke  those  of  the  avenging  angel* 

<^  Pity ! "  she  cried,  and  the  word  that  had 
galled  her  proud  nature  rang  through  the  t^it^' 


as  ^e  dltimes  repeated  it -«^^  pity  f  —  Keep 

your  pity  for  those  who  need>  who  ask,  who 

ipCDidd  endure  it ;  for  your  slaveis,  your  menials, 

yodr  rejected  stiiton  -^aB  who  fikwn'and  Hck  the 

dust  before  your  foet,  —  not  for  me  —  not  for 

yoor  ufHlncoeadul  rival;  for  I  scorn,  and  spurn, 

iind  loathe  it,  as  I  do  you ;  and  I  cast  it  back 

Upon  you  in  contempt  and  ^abhorrence.    No! 

keep  it  for  your  self^  and  for  him  who  loves  you ; 

#ho,  for  your  sake^  trampled  on  my  heart,  and 

eiDBsed  my  brain  with  madness.    Keep  it  for 

yoursdves,  for  you  will  both  need  it,  —  the  two 

devoted  lovers  —  the  promised,  thie  betrothed, 

whose  bridal  shall  be  held  in  death,  whose  trjrst- 

ing-plaoe  riiall  be  the  grave.    Keep  your  pity 

for  him  whose  haughty  spirit  frets  and  chafes 

beneath  prolonged  captivity,  and  whose  last 

moments  on  the  seafibld  shall  be  cheered  by  the 

belief  that  the  &hr,  unsullied  naihe  of  his  pure 

and  fidthiul  bride  has  been  coupled  with  that, 

of  the  gay  and  gialllEuit  Churchill.     Though 

doubtl6i%^'  (she  spoke  in  the  veryl>itteme8S  of 

seorn,)  ^  in  his   disinterested  generosity,   he 

Mfilt  rejoice  that  her  tears  have  been  so  soon 
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dried — her  bterval  of  iiioiiniing;ao  effiBctoaUy 
aoothedtf'' 

The  base  ii^ufltice  of  teich  eoiidiict  rowed 
Mary's  iadigMCioii  without  eKtingqwItii^  her 

pity- 

<<  I  fear  you  not,  Jane  Dudley  T'  ahe  saidf 
rising  as  ahe  spoke  I  «^  ^'  I  fear  you  noi^  for  sneh 
words  would  ftU  idly  on  the  ear  of  Walter 
Fleming!" 

<<  From  my  lips»''  replied  Jaoe^  **  they  might 
do  6O9  but  not  from  mine  shall  ihe  tidings  oome; 
they  shall  come  from  those  who  can  rdale  them 
far  better,  and  with  more  chance  of  belief;— 
from  those  who  can  speak  of  the  first  interview 
in  the  forest  lodge^  — *a  fact  which,  p^t^hanoe^ 
you  forgot  to  mention  to  your  future  bride- 
groom? Believe  me»  I  have  willing,  thraf^ 
unconscious  fiiends;  and  if  your  mystmous 
guardian  will  not  q)eak,  what  think  you  of  my 
LordDrumlanrig,  General  Kirke,and  his  fnend 
Trelawney,  whom,  but  now,  you  o£fended  by 
your  haughty  bearing,  in  Lord  Churchill's  t^t  ? 
Think  you  that  they  will  keep  silence— that  in 
this  scandal-lovixig  world  there  exists  a  man 
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who  will  M€  glftdly  Seek  to  palliatid  his  own 
errors  by  exposing  those>  of  his  comrade  and 
friend?  Thi^  speak  of  it  ali^eady  in  the  camp, 
MistriBBS  Savile ;  there  ale  busy  tongues  already, 
not  with  your  name  ^-^  for  that  remains  for  me 
to  tell '-^  but  with  the  description  of  the  ferm 
and  features  which  can  only  be  claimed  by  her 
who  enslaves  aiike  the  &ncy  of  Lord  Fleming, 
and  Lord  Churchill ! " 

**  Jane  Dudley,*^  replied  her  companicm  with 
dignity,   '*  I  spoke  in  kindness,  when  I  said  1 
pitied  you  —  tJie  thought  of  insult  never  crossed 
my  mind ;  but  now,  in  your  own  acceptation  of 
ihe  word,  you  are  indeed  to  rae  an  oisr^ect  of  pity, 
and  contempt.     The  woman  who  can  slander 
the  fair  fame  of  another  ^om  she  knows  to  be 
innocent,  4s,  in  my  sight,  as  the  reptile  that 
Wounds  the  foot  which  might  hare  crushed  it.— - 
I  fear  you  not,**  she  continued,  •*  though  you 
bend  your  eyes  thus  fiercely  on  me,  though  your 
hand  is  placed  upon  the  dagger,  which  is  less 
deadly  than  your  tongue. —  I  fear  you  not ;  you 
are  beneath  my  fear.     I  have  offered  you  kind- 
ness in  return  for  cruelty,  and  friendship  in 


saft  ' 

return  for  ialadiood;  and  now*  for  one  word 
which  has  jarred  upon  the  etr  of  pride,  spokeo, 
as  it  was,  in  sympathy,  you  threaten  me  with 
slander,  with  dishoadur,  widlixoSuny :  but  again 
I  say,  I  fear  you  not.    Walter  Flemiii^  will  be* 
liere  me  true,  will  know  me  guiltless ;   and 
even ''  (her  voice  trembled,  for  the  thou^t  was 
agony)  **  if  the  repeated  instances  of  vice  and 
falsehood  which  surround  us  on  every   side^. 
should  gradually  weaken  or  destroy  his  fiuth  in 
the  possibility  of  human  virtue,  the  prayers 
which  I  will  raise,  the  tears  that  I  will  o£fer, 
the  calm  and  holy  life  that  I  will  lead,  must, 
through  the  mercy  of  a  protecting  God,  guide 
m^  on  the  way  to  that  heaven  where  his  qpirit 
will  await  my  coming  —  yes,  there,  before  the 
Ji^dge's  .throne^  my  innocence  will  give  me  back 
the  love  which,  hallowed  and  purified  by  ce- 
lestial fire,  must — oh  I  must  still  bum  brightly 
amid  the  realms,  of  everlasting  light  I  ^ 


ran  VQ9a8»K.i  r.  32^: 
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TUB   DEPABTURE8. 


The  high  tones  in  which  the  conversation  had 
been  carried  on  within  the  tent  had  roused 
Hubert  Morice  from  his  post,  and  called  him  to 
Alary  Savile's  side.  He  strode  towards  the 
spot  where  Jane  was  standing,  and  as  he  ad- 
dressed her,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
ground,  his  powerftil  voice  sounded  hollow  and 
tremulous. 

^<  My  orders  are  precise,'*  he  began ;  '^  I  aitt 
here  to  protect  Mistress  Savile  from  danger 
and  insult;  and  I  should  ill  fulfil  my  trust 
were  I  to  suffer  you  to  remain  one  moment 
longer.** 

Jane  Dudley  cast  a  look  of  eager  curiosity 
and  scrutiny  on  the  speaker.  **  Fellow  travel- 
lers as  we  have  been,'*  she  said,  in  a  cold  and 
scornful  tone,  **  I  have  yet  to  learn  by  what 
grant  or  privilege  you  constitute  yourself  the 
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guardian  of  a  member  of  her  Majesty's  house- 
hold." 

^That  is  not  necessary,  madam,"  vefdied 
Morice  sternly.  *^  It  is  sufficient  that  I  possess 
the  authority,  without  considering  it  requisise 
to  offer  any  proofs  of  it,  to  you.** 

^*  ll  must  be  coofiBssed^"  rejoioed  the  lady^ 
^  ttMit  his  krdsbip's  measmes  ai:e  well  takeQ  to 
wsure  the  safely  of  on^  in  whose  weliiare  he 
iskes  so  deep  an  imerest'' 
*  Morice  compressed.  Im  lipa  without  majKixig  a 
rssfiy^  and  Jane  Dudley  eontimied : -^  **  For 
my  part.  I  will  make,  no  reibtanee  to  ths 
honoured  commands  of  my  Lord  Chorchill, 
being  all  the  more  inclined  to  submission,  at 
they  tally  with  my  ovm  determination  of  leav- 
ing this  place  widiout  delay.  Yet  ere  I  ga,  I 
must  request  you  will  appease  my  curio8it}s 
which,  ever  since  our  meeting  at  Feversham,  hss 
tormented  me  in  no  slight  degree*  Your  fea^ 
tures^  the  very  tones  of  your  voice  are  fiuniliar 
to  me,  bringing  back  to  my  mind  a  thousand 
confused  and  yet  painful  recoUeetioas,  for  whkk 
I  can  in  no  way  account*" 
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Habert  Moriee  now  raised  his  dark  fierce 
eyes  from  beneath  the  busby  brows  which 
shaded  them,  fiill  upon  the  speaker,  with  a 
glanee  that  made  even  the  bold  heart  of  Jane 
Dudley  beat  faster  than  before. 

**  Go/'  he  said^  while  the  violence  which  he 
had  so  long  restrained  now  bnrst  forth  in  voice, 
look,  and  gesture ;  ^  go  to  the  Airthest  lodgd  in 
Savemake,  and  gaze  upon  the  heorth  you  have 
rendered  desolate  I  Trample  on  the  grave  of 
jrour  brother^s  victim,  and  then  hasten  back  to 
your  own  proud  domain,  and  there,  amid  the 
insufficiency  of  wealth  and  splendour,  learn, 
from  the  utter  desolation  of  your  own  heart,  to 
measure  the  agony  which  your  accursed  race 
have  inflicted  on  the  head  of  Hubert  Moriee  I " 
^  She  is  dead,  then  !  ^  exclaimed  Jane  Dad- 
ley,  and  her  voice  Altered  as  she  spoke. 

Ay,  murdered  I  **  cried  the  unhafipy  fether, 
murdei^ !  *'  He  paused ;  he  raised  his  clenched 
fist,  and  then  added,  in  a  hurried  and  incohe* 
tent  manner,  *<  Go !  g6 !  Stand  not  there  like 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  -^  stand  not  there 
before  me,  in  the  very  likeness  of  the  man  who 
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bercftv^  ifte  of  my  child! —  Mistress  Sarile'' 
(he  moved  towards  Mary  as  he^spdke),  <*bidher 
gahenoey  lest  I  believe  that  the  grate  has  given 
back  i€B  pr^  -^  Itet  I  ruse  my  hand  against  a 
woman,  and  become  doubly*  cursed.  God  of 
▼engeance  I  was  it  to  tempt  me  that  she  assumed 
diat  look ^-^ that  garb?  was  it  to  remind  me 
that  such  as  Uuxi  robbed  me  of  my  chHd,  my 
honour,  my  peaoe  here,  and  my  happiness  here^ 
after  ?  Mistre^  Savile,  if  you  would  save  me 
from  crime^  and  her  from  death,  take  her  from 
1  But  no,**  he  agam  burst  forth,  his  eyes 
as  he  'spoke^  with'  temporary  delirium,* 
*^it  is  himsdf !  —  it  is  the  cursed  author  of  my 
duld's  disgrace,  and  he  diall  not  escape  the 
vei^eanoe  of  a  fitdier^s  arm !  **  .  . 

As  he  spoke,  he  darted  forward,  towards  the 
qpot  where  Jane  Dudley  stood  transfixed— ' 
shocked,  awed,  and,  as  it  were,  stunned,  by  an 
occurrence  so  uneiqpected.  She  did  not  even 
o&r  to  move,  as  the  forester  advanced,  although 
her  H^iirit  was  daunted ;  and  she  who  had  so 
often  wished  for  death,  now  trembled  for  her 
life.    But  Mary  Civile,  who^  till  this  moment, 
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had  reooaiaed  a  silent  spectawr  of  thiii  fltmsge 
scenes  aprang  forward  ere  Morioe  had  gained 
her  rival's  side,  and  placing  b^r  sniaU  .hand 
upon  his  powerful  arm^  she  checked  him-  in  a 
inoment.  <*  Hubert  Morice»"  she  cried,  **  pause 
«-  reflect !  The  man  who  merited  your  wrath 
19  now  no  more :  it  is  his  sister  who  stands  be^ 
fore  you,  a  woman «— a  defeneekss  womam 
Hubert  Morice,"  she  continued,  as  he  ye(  sUtxcd 
to  advance,  **you  are  a  soldier— Hot  a  mii2^ 
dererl" 

He  stopped  suddenly,  looked  np  in  her  fana 
with  the  same  fearful  scowl ;  but  when  be  behdd' 
the  features  of  Mary  Savile^  whom  he  both 
loved  and  honoured,  the  unhappy  man  folded^ 
his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  wxtheutragHOir 
turning  in  the  direeti<m  of  Jane  I]fttdky>  he 
echoed  the  words  *'  A  soldier,  npt  a  murderer  i; 
—then  let  her  go»  then  lead  her  hence,  for  die 
mght  maddens  me  I " 

s  Mary  Savile  still  k^t  her  hand  upon  tfia 
forester^s  arm ;  then  turnii^  towards  Jane^— -  - 
*<  It  >  were  well,"  she  said,   ^  that  you  fol- 
lowed his  injunctions.     You  have  wroAged  us 
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both ;  but  it  is  not  for  m  ID  visit  tboM  wroogs 
li^Km  your  head.  Qo  whSie  you  oqd  do  so  in 
safety,  —  relieve  me  of  your  presence,  and  of 
my  anxiety ;  and  if  bent  upon  the  destruotion 
of  him  who  never  wronged  you,  r^nember  that 
Mary  Savile  obtained  your  fireedom,  and^jue- 
served  your  life,  and  even  now  forgives  you.** 

Jane  Dudley  made  no  reply ;  she  strove^  in- 
deed, to  do  so  —  she  strove  to  utter  spmetJiing 
that  pride  suggested,  but  found  it  ioqpossiUe. 
She  felt  that  she  was  overcome  —  the  conduct 
of  h^  riyal  had  lowered  her  in  her  own  estean, 
and  she  could  not  hide  it  from  herself.  With  a 
look  of  de6anoe,  and  a  step  slower  than  psual, 
as  if  to  prove  how  lightly  she  esteemed  the  life 
her  rival  had  saved,  Jane  Dudley  quitted  the 
tent  in  haughty  silence. 

Without  pausing  for  the  conunenoement  of 
another  chapter,  we  will  here  change  the  scene 
to  a  short  distance  from  the  encampment»  ere 
the  sun  had  proceeded  far  upon  his  course.  A 
carriage  of  li|^t  and  graceful  structure^  when 
compared  with  the  heavy  vehicles  of  the  day, 
but  devoid  of  armorial  bearings,  which  at  that 
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time  usually  ooenj^ed  die  greatest  part  of  the 
panels,  drew  up  near  die  road-side^  at  about 
half  a  mile  distant  from  the  quarters  of  the 

« 

Dutoh  army. 

A  horseman  enreloped  in  a  laige  cloak  was 
seen  hovering  near  the  coach  for  some  time, 
occasionally  speaking  in  a  low  tone  with  the 
driver,  and  then  galloping  up  a  small  bank,  as 
if  to  watch  the  approach  of  some  person,  yet 
invariably  removing  to  a  greater  distance  on 
the  appearance  of  any  one.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case  when,  at  the  taming  of  a 
narrow  lane,  he  perceived  a  young  woman, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall  and  powerful  man, 
whose  dress  seemed  at  variance  with  his  military 
bearing,  for  he  wore  the  garb  of  a  servant. 
The  horseman  galloped  towards  them;  and 
'  whOe  the  young  lady's  companion  advanced  to 
-prepare  the  carriage  for  her  reception,  the 
equestrian  leapt  gracefully  fix>m  his  horse,  and, 
walking  by  the  side  of  the  &ir  stranger,  ad- 
dresscid  her  in  a  low  but  earnest  tone :  he  then 
assisted  her  into  the  coach,  pressed  her  hand 
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respectfiilly  to  hk  lips,  while  she,  bending  for- 
wftrd,  said,*-* 

'*  Be  assured,  my  lord,  that  wha^e  in  jiutioe 
to  mjrself,  I  can  be  sOent,  gratitode  for  the 
kindness  yon  have  shown  me  will  seal  my  lips: 
fiirewell — remember,  I  pray  jrou,  my  request** 

The  person  addressed  bowed,  as  if  in  acqui- 
escenoe;  then  bidding  the  servant  take  his 
place  by  the  driver,  he  re-mounted  his  horsey 
wat(4ied  the  coach  till  it  disappeared,  and  then 
rode  off  at  full  speed  in  the  opposite  direction. 

#  #  •  *  •  « 

#  •  •  •  #  • 
It  was  a  wild  and  stormy  evening;  the  snow 

falling  &st,  and  with  its  pure  white  outline 
marking  the  picturesque  details  of  the  Btde 
village  of  Wolverton,  when  the  unusual  soand 
of  a  coach  was  heard  slowly  dragging  up  the 
hill,  as  the  more  ambitious  inhabitants  dewni* 
nated  the  gradual  slope  on  which  the  vSlage 
was  buQt.  Notwithstanding  the  indemetK^  of 
the  weather,  many  of  the  villagers  stood  at 
their  doors,  or  opened  their  windows  to  gase 
upon  the  strange  sight;  and  mine  host  of  the 
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Robin  Hood  was  already  admonishing  bis  wife 
on  the  folly  of  giving  up  their  best  rooms  to 
folk  of  doubtfal  qaality.  The  landlord,  indeed, 
judged  it  right  to  be  in  readiness;  and  the 
good  wife  herself  had  despatched  her  daughter 
for  a  clean  cap  and  smarter  neckerchief, — 
when,  to  their  utier  dismay,  the  carriage,  after 
tariyiug  most  provokingly  exactly  opposite  the 
doors  of  the  Robin  Hood,  turned  with  a  heavy 
swing  into  the  gates  of  the  manor-house. 

^  Well  now,''  exclaimed  the  landlady,  striving 
to  appear  as  con^)osed  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  to  persuade  her  husband  that  she 
at  least  had  never  been  misled  by  false  hopes : 
—  **  well  now,  who  in  the  name  of  wonder  can 
that  be?  unless  it's  the  great  lord  from  Ire- 
land, who,  they  tell  me,  wants  to  buy  the 
rector's  estate  in  that  country,  because  it  joins 
his  pleasure  grounds,  if  they  have  such  things 
in  those  outlandish  parts;  but  it  seems  the 
rector  won't  let  him  have  it,  (or  all  it 's  but  a 
handiul  of  ground,  as  one  may  say,  Plough  to 
make  a  flower-bed  of;  and  the  old  gendeman 
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can  never  think  of  going  there  again,  if  ever 
lie 's  been  there  at  all." 

"  Pshaw,  wife,"  rejoined  mine  host ;  "  how 
you  women  do  love  to  explain  things,  as  you 
know  nothing  about.  I  do  believe  you  'd  give 
an  answer  to  the  riddle  I  found  in  the  soi^- 
book  the  other  day,  that  had  no  answer  at  all, 
belonging  to  it.  As  if  the  lord  would  come 
from  Ireland,  all  those  miles  o£P,  in  a  coach  and 
pair  like  that  Pshaw  ! —  Besides,"  he  conti- 
nued, with  an  air  of  more  than  usual  mystery, 
"  my  lord  must  be  come  in  disguise,  if  it 's  him 
at  all ;  and  he 's  got  the  prettiest  pair  of  eyes, 
and  the  whitest  little  hand,  as  I  saw  plainly 
letting  down  the  window," 

«  No !  really,"  said  his  wife.  «  Well,  let 
you  alone  for  finding  out  a  pair  of  bright  eyes, 
though  the  night  is  as  dark  as  pitch." 

"  Why  that  makes  it  all  the  easier  to  see 
them,"  rejoined  mine  host,  simpering  at  his 
own  jest ;  "  but,  to  say  the  truth,  the  black- 
smith's forge  yonder,  helped  me  a  litde  in  my 
discovery;  and,  from  certain  circumstances,  I 
have  my  suspicions." 
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No !  you  don't  say  so !''  eagerly  interrupted 
his  helpmate  —  "  you  don't  say  so  !  What  are 
they?"  she  asked,  placing  her  hand  on  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  his 
honest  countenance. 

"  My  property !"  rejoined  her  husband,  for 
he  was  in  a  jocular  mood«  **  But  never  pout, 
because  I  must  have  my  joke  if  I  died  for  it ; 
and  so,  wife  dear,  don't  you  want  to  send  up 
the  mead,  to  the  rectory,  that  our  good  minister 
praised  so  much  when  he  tasted  it,  the  other 
day?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  now  you  've  thought 
of  it,  John,  I'll  just  step  over  to  the  manor- 
house  with  it  myself,  for  his  reverence's  supper." 

**  Not  at  all,  wife,  not  at  all,"  interrupted  the 
landlord ;  ^^  there 's  plenty  of  time  for  that. 
His  reverence  will  never  drink  mead  at  supper- 
time^  if  he 's  of  my  way  of  thinking ;  so  you 
had  best  keep  it  for  to-morrow,  because  I've 
just  bethought  me  of  the  ale  that  was  tapped 
this  morning,  and  I  always  take  his  reverence 
some  of  our  best  brew.  So,  there,  you  go  in  to 
supper,  wife.     It  would  never  do  for  you  to  be 
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out  such  a  night  as  this,  and  I  will  just  step 
over  to  the  rectory,  and  be  back  again  before 
the  cloth 's  laid." 

The  reluctantly  obedient  wife  saw  her  lord 
and  master  depart,  with  feelings  of  ill-disguised 
envy;  and  although  his  absence  was  not  pro- 
longed, it  appeared  to  her  interminable.  His 
manner  on  his  return  was  so  mysterious,  so 
compounded  of  disappointment  and  importance^ 
that  the  good  woman  was  well  nigh  crazed. 
In  reply  to  the  questions  with  which  she  over- 
whelmed him,  "  The  rector,"  he  said,  "  was  eo- 
gaged,  and  could  not  see  me;  but  I  saw  one  as 
I  never  thought  to  see  again,  at  all  events  not 
here  at  Wolverton ; "  and  thereupon  the  speaker 
gave  a  nod  and  a  wink,  which  drove  the  land- 
lady of  the  Robin  Hood  to  her  wits'  end,  and 

effectually  deprived  her  of  a  good  night's  rest 

*  •  •  #  • 

«  *  •  4^  « 

While  the  foregoing  colloquy  was  passing,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  village  inn,  the  venerable 
pastor  of  Wolverton,  all  unconscious  of  the 
visitant  who  was  in  store  for  him,  sat  by  his 
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solitary  hearth,  with  the  sacred  volume  on  his 
knees.  Seeking,  as  was  his  wont,  for  consolation 
in  those  pages  where  the  hand  of  inspiration  has 
recorded,  in  letters  of  refulgent  light,  the  blessed 
missions  of  divinity,  with  a  radiance  to  which 
the  wilful  blindness  of  presumption  is  alone  im- 
pervious. 

The  mind  of  the  aged  man  had  that  day  been 
unusually  obscured:  memory  had  visited  him 
under  a  gloomy  form;  and  though  the  lowly 
Christian  presumed  not  to  murmur,  yet  he  con- 
sidered the  prolongation  of  his  existence  as  a 
trial  dealt  by  the  hand  of  an  Almighty  God. 
Grief  had  chastened  the  sufferer's  heart;  but 
age  had  neither  dulled  its  tenderness,  nor  dead- 
ened its  sympathies,  and  a  renewed  sense  of 
desolation  had  come  over  the  wounded  spirit, 
dark,  cold,  and  drear,  like  the  aspect  of  the  day, 
that  was  all  December's.  The  night  had  closed 
in ;  and  the  old  man,  his  daily  duties  fulfilled, 
took  his  accustomed  seat  by  his  solitary  fire, 
and  having  reached  the  Bible  from  the  old 
oaken  shelf  above  his  head,  he  opened  the  ponder- 
ous clasps,  and  selected  some  favourite  portion 

Q  3 
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for  his  evening  lecture.  With  his  head  bowed, 
and  his  hands  clasped,  the  mourner  thankfuUype- 
rused  the  words  of  encouragement,  the  promiaes 
of  future  peace;  but  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  the 
letters  grew  fainter  and  fainter  to  his  sight,  until, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  he  closed  the  sacred  volume. 
It  seemed  to  him  at  that  moment  as  if  his 
prayers,  like  the  first  offering  of  Cain,  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Lord;  and  then  he  thought 
that  they,  too,  might  be  of  the  fruit  of  the 
ground,  clogged  with  the  weight  of  earthly 
thoughts,  that  dulled  the  pure  flame  of  piety. 

The  lonely  old  man  was  sad  as  he  thought  of 
her  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  walk  in  the 
House  of  God  as  a  friend,  and  of  the  child  who 
might  have-  sat  at  his  feet  with  duteous  love, 
and  read  to  him  such  passages  as  were  calculated 
to  instil  holiness  into  her  young  and  guiltless 
mind ;  while  to  the  fond  parents  who  hung  on 
every  word,  those  blessed  truths  might  have  ap- 
peared doubly  sweet,  when  uttered  by  so  loved 
a  voice.  Occupied  by  such  reflections  as  these, 
the  ear  of  the  venerable  man  had  not  caught 
the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  until  they  en- 
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tered  his  own  gates;  and  then  he  raised  his 
head,  and  looked  up  with  some  anxiety :  he 
knew  not  indeed  what  he  feared ;  there  was  no 
sorrow  left  for  him  to  suffer,  excepting  the  share 
which  he  ever  took  in  that  of  others,  or  the 
regret  he  experienced  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
crimes.  Of  the  passing  struggle  of  the  day  he 
heard  but  little,  and  perhaps  rejoiced  that  his 
calling  did  not  oblige  him  to  take  an  active 
part,  or  decide  between  what  appeared  to  him, 
two  sad  alternatives^ 

As  he  still  mused  upon  the  nature  of  the 
occurrence  which  at  that  hour,  or,  indeed,  at 
any  hour,  could  bring  travellers  to  the  manor- 
house  of  Wolverton,  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  Mary  Savile  entering  hastily,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  by  the  rector's  side. 

*^  I  am  come,"  she  said,  *^  without  one  tie, 
without  one  claim,  to  cast  myself  on  your  bounty 
for  shelter  and  protection  —  to  ask  a  temporary 
home  at  your  hands.  Wrongfully  accused,  and 
crueUy  persecuted,  I  have  neither  home,  nor 
friends,  nor  kindred ! " 

The  aged  pastor  gazed  on  the  beautiful  form 
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of  the  suppliant  with  a  bewildered  air,  so  sud- 
den and  unexpected  had  been  her  appearance, 
so  excited  was  his  fancy,  so  unnerved  his  mind 
by  long  and  solitary  musing,  that  he  almost  be- 
lieved he  beheld  a  celestial  messenger,  bearing 
in  person  that  earnest  of  consolation,  which  he 
had  so  fervently  implored.  He  could  not  reply  for 
some  time;  but  laying  his  wrinkled  hand  upon 
her  head,  he  gazed  upon  those  features  which 
could  not  long  remain  unknown ;  and  as  he  did 
so,  every  circumstance  connected  with  their  last 
meeting  came  gradually  back  to  his  mind. 
Raising  her  gently,  "  Say  not,  my  daughter," 
he  began,  ^Hhat  you  have  no  claim  on  one 
whose  calling  it  is  to  minister  consolation,  to 
pour  balm  into  the  wounded  spirit ;  and  kneel 
not  there,  my  child,  or  offer  that  homage  to  an 
erring  fellow  creature,  which  is  alone  due  to  the 
Father  of  mercies." 

''  Alas  !  '*  cried  Mary  Savile,  as  she  rose,  still 
holding  the  hand  of  her  venerable  friend,  **  we 
have  met  but  once,  and  yet  I  have  dared  to  in- 
trude, stranger  as  I  am,  upon  the  solitude  of 
your  home ! " 
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<<  YeB  I  my  daughter,''  replied  the  worthy 
pastor,  **  yes  I  heaven  has  at  length  listened  to 
my  prayers,  and  sent  a  ray  of  consolation  to 
cheer  the  winter  evening  of  my  days.  Oh,  do 
not"  (he  looked  tenderly  and  almost  implor- 
ingly in  her  face),  **  do  not  grieve  that  the  mis- 
fortunes of  which  you  speak  have  led  you  to 
shed  joy  and  blessing  on  the  heart  of  the  child- 
less, and  the  widower ! " 
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The  foretC  groond.  the  forest  ground,  't  b  there  my  dqri  I  *d  paM, 
And  thence  to  Heeren  my  loal  should  spring,  like  skyUrk  firom  the  grass : 
The  sights  ere  pleasant  to  mine  eye,  the  sounds  unto  nine  ear. 
As  each  rich  season  passes  by,  la  all  the  Tarled  year ; 
AU  speaking  with  a  mystic  rolce,  If  rightly  understood,— 
Oh  I  make  me  but  a  Forester  in  some  o'd  shady  wood  t 

1  love  the  sunshine  through  the  trees,  gilding  their  andent  stems; 
The  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  leaves  more  beautiftal  than  gems ; 
The  flowers  that  hand  in  hand  come  on,  sweet  maidens  of  the  Spring ; 
The  vailed  hues  of  every  plume  In  Time's  own  radiant  wing ; 
The  rosy  mom,  the  bright  mid-day,  and  evening's  golden  flood, 
Lightfaig  the  lonely  Forester,  home  wending  through  the  wood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE    PATRIOTS. 


LiEAviNO  the  peaceful  village  of  Wolverton 
for  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  we 
must  pause  to  give  some  account  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  London,  since  the  sudden 
departure  of  King  James.  The  seditious  por- 
tion of  the  citizens,  who  had  anxiously  watched 
for  any  occurrence  on  which  to  seize,  as  a  signal 
for  revolt,  now  made  their  king's  disappearance 
a  plea  for  depredation,  and  riot.  They  forced 
open  and  rifled  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  of 
every  individual  professing  the  Popish  persua- 
sion ;  neither  were  the  lives  of  the  obnoxious 
party  safe  in  their  hands.  During  several 
days,  the  streets  of  London  presented  so  dis- 
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graceful  a  ^ctade  of  tumult  and  vkdence, 
that  the  peaceful  of  all  classes  concurred  in 
desiring  the  establishment  of  any  power,  that 
would  check  the  spirit  of  riot  and  insubordi- 
nation to  the  laws,  at  this  time  so  prevalent. 

In  this  juncture,  a  council  was  formed,  ooo* 
sisting  of  those  bishops  and  peers  who  chanced 
to  be  in  London.  Having  assembled  themselves 
together,  they  assumed  the  reins  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  proceeded  to  appoint  Lord  Halifax 
as  speaker,  and  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  as  pre« 
sident  of  their  body.  So  judiciously  were  their 
measures  taken,  and  so  strictly  were  their  orders 
enforced,  that  tranquillity  was  restored  in  a 
shorter  space  of  time  than  could  well  have  been 
anticipated.  A  paper  condemning  the  conduct 
of  James  the  Second,  in  secretly  abandoning  hia 
capital,  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  council^  who  concluded  by  in- 
viting the  Prince  of  Orange  to  enter  London, 
and  assume  the  government  of  the  country, 
without  delay. 

With  the  proceedings  of  William  we  have 
little  to   do,  and  this  portion  of  English  hia- 
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tory  is  too  well  known  for  us  to  incnr  censure, 
by  preserving  silence  on  those  points  which 
are  not  intimately  connected  with  the  adven- 
tures, of  the  unhappy  James. 

The  council  was  sitting  at  Whitehall,  when 
the  news  of  the  King's  detention  at  Feversham 
reached  the  capital.  But  before  they  could 
discuss  the  subject  fuUy,  a  young  countryman 
made  his  way,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  the 
very  door  of  the  apartment  where  the  assembly 
was  hdd.  He  announced  himself  as  the  mes- 
senger of  the  King  of  England,  but  there  were 
many  present  who  no  longer  acknowledged 
James,  by  that  tide.  The  perfidious  and  time- 
serving Halifia,  dreading  the  effect  that  any 
appeal  from  their  unfortunate  sovereign  might 
produce  on  the  minds  of  his  coadjutors,  pro- 
posed, without  ceremony  to  break  up  the  coun- 
cil. But  Lord  Mulgrave  strenuously  opposed 
this  proceeding,  and  by  bold  and  manly  ex- 
hortation persuaded  his  ooibpanions  to  remain, 
while  the  lowly  ambassador  of  James  the  Second 
was  introduced.  The  man  looked  around  with 
surprise  and  awe  upon  a  scene  so  novel,  and 
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then»  encouraged  by  the  cheering  condescen- 
sion of  Lord  Mulgrave,  he  presented  the  letter, 
which  bore  no  address.  ^^His  Majesty^**  he 
said^  while  tears  flowed  down  the  rough  cheeks 
of  the  yoong  peasant^  "  had  entrusted  him 
with  that  paper,  desiring  it  might  be  delivered 
to  a  friend." 

Alas !  there  were  but  few  present  who  were 
anxious  even  to  lay  claim»  to  that  title. 

The  president,  with  some  marks  of  emo- 
tion, beckoned  the  roan  towards  him,  and  in  as 
steady  a  voice  as  he  could  command,  read  to 
the  following  effect :  — 

"  Fevenham,  December  12.  1658. 
^'  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stopt  at  Schell- 
ness,  and  brought  in  here,  by  a  rabble  of  sea- 
men, fishermen,  and  others,  who  still  detain 
me  here  tho*  they  know  me.  Lord  Win- 
chilsea  came  to  me  here,  but  too  late.  But 
if  those  who  detain  me  would  let  me  go  to 
Canterbury,  I  would  not  have  cared:  I  must 
see  if  that  I  could  not  persuade  them  to  permit 
it  to-morrow ;  however,  speak  tquBome  of  my 
servants  to  come  to  me,  and  bring  with  them 
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some  linnen  and  cloaths ;  and  if  Fraser  be  in 
the  way  let  him  be  one :  direct  them  to  come 
by  Sittingburne,  and  go  by  this  place  on  to 
Canterbury,  if  I  be  not  here.  I  know  not  if 
this  letter  will  get  to  you  safe,  and  so  say  no 
more.  Let  James  Graliam  know  I  shall  want 
some  money ;  if  he  could  come  and  bring  some 
himself,  or  send  some,  it  would  be  but  necessary, 
those  who  seased  me  having  taken  all  the  little 
1  had  about  me,  when  they  layed  hands  upon 
me. 

«J.  R. 

'*  December  Idtb. 
^^  This  letter  should  have  gone  last  night,  but 
the  person  who  was  to  carry  it,  was  frighted,  so 
that  he  dared  not  shew  out  of  this  inn,  being 
stopt  and  frighted.  I  hope  he  that  carryes 
it  now  will  get  through  to  you,  tho'  all  the 
whole  country  are  up,  and  have  plundered  most 
of  the  Catholicks'  houses."* 

*  This  interesting  doeument  is  in  the  possesion  of  the 
Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,  by  whose  kind  permianon  it  ia 
inaerted  here. 
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When  Lord  Mulgrave  concHided  this  af- 
fecting appeal,  he  looked  aroond  in  ailence^ 
believing  that  few  of  his  associates  could  reioain 
insensible  to  the  distress  and  humiliation  of  a 
man»  whom  they  had  once  hailed  as  their  king. 
But  he  was  mistaken ;  for  the  space  of  sevenil 
.minutes  the  silence  was  unbroken,  until  Lord 
Halifax  in  his  office  of  speaker,  murmmred 
something  about  the  regret  that  must  erer  be 
excited  even  by  the  misfcnrtunes  of  those  who 
suffered  for  their  own  errors ;  and  then  further 
remarking  that  the  interference  of  the  assembly 
in  this  business  would  be  both  ill-advised  and 
ill-timed,  he  again  proposed  that  the  council 
should  adjourn.  But  the  worthy  president  was 
not  to  be  so  easily  frustrated :  in  an  eloquent 
and  moving  address,  where  feeling  went  hand 
in  hand  with  reason,  he  represented  that  the 
cause  which  had  called  that  worshipful  body 
together,  had  been  the  administration  of  justice. 
Had  they  not,  he  inquired,  given  a  patient  and 
impartial  hearing  to  the  lowest  claimant  for 
their  protection,  at  a  period  when  all  classes 
were  subjected  to  oppression  and  persecution  ? 
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Had  they  not  ddibemted  on  every  measure 
that  might  restore  peaee  and  happiness  to  the 
humblest  of  their  oomitrymeny  and  endea- 
voured by  every  means  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve his  rights,  and  redress  his  grievances  ? 
And  should  there  be  only  one  reception,  one 
outcast  from  the  pale  of  justice  and  of  mercy, 
one  solitary  instance  in  which  the  government 
itself  violated  the  very  laws,  it  had  in  other 
eases  laboured  to  en&rce?  and  was  the  indi- 
vidual in  questicHi  one  who  had  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  their  country,  and  wielded  the  triple 
sceptre  of  England  ? 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  here  interrupted  by  loud 
murmurs  of  dissatis&ction,  and  several  members 
went  so  &r  as  to  insinuate  that  the  president 
aimed  at  stirring  up  the  feelings  of  the  assem- 
bly, against  that  very  prince  whose  authority 
they  had  so  lately  bound  themselves  to  acknow- 
ledge, at  least  till  the  choice  of  the  nation  had 
been  declared.  But  Lord  Mulgrave  denied  the 
charge  in  bold  and  decisive  term^. 

*<  I  ask  you  not,''  he  said,  <<  to  reinstate  the 
King  in  bis  former  dignities,  to  recall  him  to 
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that  throne  which  he  haa  volnntarily  abdicated ; 
but,  my  lords,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you  will 
permit  the  representative  of  a  loi^  and  illus- 
trious line— *  a  prince,  at  least,  of  the  blood  royai 
of  England— «one  to  whom  the  allegtance  whidh, 
in  your  opinion,  his  errors  have  forfeited,  was  at 
one  time  pledged;  whetber,  I  say,  you  can  sub- 
mit to  the  idea  that  James  of  England  should 
remain  toy  longer  exposed  to  danger,  to  insult, 
and  to  mordficatioh  —  deprived,  as  he  himself 
affirms,  of  the' common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
subject  to  the  insolence  of  those  despicable  and 
time-serving  spirits  whose  glory  it  is  to  trample 
on  the  prostrate,  and  oppress  the  fellen  ?** 

As  the  old  man  concluded,  he  once    more 
looked  around  him,  and  there  were  some  who 
winced  beneath  the  stern  and  piercing  glance^ 
that  seemed  to  give  weight  and  application  to. 
his  words. 

After  some  deliberation,  it  was  finally  ar- 
ranged that  a  body  of  the  Life  Guards,  headed 
by  the  gallant  and  faithful  Feversham,  together 
with  suitable  equipages,  and  every  requbite  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  James,  should 
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att^d  lain ;  at  the  flame  time  giving  his  Ma^ 
jesty  the  choice  of  kaving  the  country,  or  re- 
turning to  London.  To  the  Burprise  of  many 
James  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and,  as  we 
have  seen  by  the  narrative  of  Miatress  Dudley, 
he  was  received  with  every  demon^radon  of 
respect  and  joy,  by  the  fickle  populace.  This 
transient  ebiillition  of  loyal^  quickly  subsi- 
ded; and  within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace 
the  Kong  was  soon  subjected  to  every  possible 
iodignity,  even  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
been  his  own  familiar  friends  and  servants,  and 
who  thus  verified  the  character,  which  Mary  of 
Modena  had  so  lately  described. 

Vile  candidates  for  the  smiles  of  fortune's 
newly»elected  favourite,  they  blushed  not  to  pay 
their  abject  court  to  the  triumphant  foreigner,  by 
heaping  injuries  on  the  head  of  a  man  whose  mis- 
fortunes, if  they  could  not  expiate  his  errors, 
might  at  least  have  claimed  some  pity,  some  con- 
sideration at  their  hands.  Yet  creatures  such  as 
these,  dared  to  call  themselves  patriots,  and  to  talk 
loudly  of  disinterested  attachment,  to  the  land  of 
their  birth. 
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Patriotism  I  thy  name  alone  remains  with  its 
sound  of  glory  and  of  melody,  lo  wake  myste- 
rious and  undefined  feelings  in  the  breast  of  the 
visionary  1  To  such,  petehance,  in  the  hour 
when  he  yields  himself  a  captive  to  the  despot 
sway  of  fancy,  or  hangs  entranced  upon  the  in- 
spired accents  of  memory,  telling  fiurth  the  deeds 
of  past  ages  -—  to  him,  perchance,  thy  stupen- 
dous image  may  appear,  in  vague,  indistinct 
splendour.  Thus  some  powerful  ^irit,  obe- 
dient at  length  to  the  adjurations  of  a  presump- 
tuous mortal,  comes  clothed  in  radiance  too  das- 
zling  for  the  feeble  vision,  of  the  enchanter. 

The  poet  and  the  moralist  would  persuade  us, 
indeed,  that  love  is  but  a  sound,  and  friendship 
all  unknown  amid  the  selfish  denizens  of  earth ; 
yet  rare  as  the  bright  examples  be,  they  stand 
forth  in  beautiful  relief  from  the  dark  crowd  of 
buman  nature — glittering  beacons  to  the  eye 
that  gases  forth  on  that  gloomy  landscape  —  the 
heart  of  man.  Alas  for  patriotism  I  we  now  may 
look  in  vain  T— save  on  those  pages  which  seem, 
as  we  peruse  them,  too  glowing  for  reality,  and 
bid  us  ask  if  history,  diffident  of  her  own  elo- 
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quence,  called  not  in  the  aid  of  fiction,  to  em- 
bellish her  &voarite  records.  Oh  no  I  let  us 
yield  implicit  credence  to  those  spirit-stirring 
words,  and  cling  to  the  belief  that  a  glorious 
and  god-like  sentiment  once  expanded  the 
heart  that  harboured  it,  lifted  the  spirit  to  its 
kindred  heaven,  raised  the  man  into  the  patriot, 
and  gained  for  its  possessor  the  proud  title  of  a 
demigod  !  Patriotism,  there  is  no  longer  room 
for  thee  in  the  narrow  souls  of  men !  —  like  the 
giant  relics  of  the  antediluvian  world,  thy  an- 
cient records  remain  to  prove,  how  incompatible 
would  be  thy  vastness  with  the  puny  generation 
that  peoples  the  world  of  to-day  I 
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THE   TOWER. 


We  would  anticipate  the  sentence  that  hangs  on 
our  reader's  lips,  with  regard  to  the  silenoe  so 
long  maintained  respecting  Lord  Fleming.  We 
would  do  more ;  —  we  would  justify  that  silence 
in  our  reader's  eyes^  by  reminding  him  that  the 
monotonous  detaik  of  a  prisoner's  life,  at  least, 
in  our  hands,  would  prove  as  tedious  as  did 
the  reality  to  the  eager  spirit,  of  Walter  Fle- 
ming. As  we  have  now,  however,  come  to  the 
period  when  this  dull  state  of  existence  was 
about  to  be  interrupted  by  incidents  of  greater 
interest,  we  must  return  to  the  fate  of  the 
prisoner. 

Lord  Fleming  bore  his  captivity  calmly; 
whatever  might  be  the  conflict  of  his  secret 
feelings,  he  never  allowed  any  expression  of 
impatience  or  sorrow   to  bear   tidings  of  the 
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inward  struggle  to  those  who  watched  and 
guarded  him ;  but  the  trial  was  no  less  heavy  : 
endowed  by  nature  with  eagerness  and  energy, 
he  found  it  far  more  difficult  to  endure  than  to 
act ;  and  it  required  all  the  determination  he 
possessed,  to  quell  the  risings  of  despair,  and 
shake  oiF  the  despondency  which  not  unfre- 
quently  oppressed  him.  His  position,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  more  than  usually  distressing : 
he  was  a  lover,  and  for  his  sake,  the  woman  he 
loved  had  incurred  censure  and  suspicion,  and 
might  even  now,  be  cast  friendless  and  alone> 
amidst  the  sorrows  and  dangers  of  the  world. 
Yet  he  could  not  advance  a  step  to  her  rescue, 
or  raise  his  arm  in  her  defence.  He  was  a 
soldier  —  and  his  comrades  in  every  class  had  a 
poet  to  fill,  a  part  to  play,  a  duty  to  perform,  as 
they  thronged  eagerly  round  their  colours, 
while  he  pined  and  languished  beneath  the 
curse  of  inaction.  He  was  an  Englishman  — 
and  yet  in  the  coming  conflict  he  could  not 
watch  over  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  or,  as  a 
dutiful  and  pious  son,  defend,  counsel,  and 
uphold  the  mother  whom  he  loved  so  well.     He 
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was  a  man — and  yet  he  could  not  join  in  the 
mighty  struggle^  or  look  oat  on  the  vast 
dianges  that  were  working  in  the  destiny  of 
nations* 

The  conduct  which  the  King  had  pursued  to- 
wards him  was  tiot  calculated  to  excite  either 
a£fection  or  respect ;  yet,  when  he  thought  upon 
James's  misfortunes,  Walter  Fleming  almost 
forgot  his  own  wroi^s,  to  lament  the  dowiddl 
of  his  master.  He  mourned  also  for  the  gentle 
Queen,  in  whom  he  had  ever  beheld  a  sweet 
example  of  unpretending  virtue,  and  eager  was 
his  anxiety  to  learn  the  tiruth  of  their  proceed- 
ings. This  proved  no  easy  matter,  for  the 
gaolers,  if  not  churlish,  were  for  from  com- 
municative, and  either  evaded,  or  flatly  denied 
his  request  for  information.  The  manner,  how- 
ever, in  which  he  at  length  attained  his  object, 
was  one  he  could  never  have  foreseen. 

To  while  away  the  melancholy  hours  of  cap- 
tivity, to  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  on 
subjects  which  were  calculated  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  patience  and  resignatiim  which 
had  caused  him  so  great  an  effi>rt  to  acquire, 
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Walter  Fleming  betook  himself  to  those  re^ 
sources  which  were  afibrded  by  a  gifted  fancy, 
and  a  cultivated  mind.  He  would  clothe  the 
multiplicity  of  thoughts  that  crowded  his  im»- 
gination,  or  weighed  upon  his  heart,  in* poetry 
oi  no  mean  description ;  and  iken  he  taxed  his 
memory  for  some  &vourite  air,  to  form  it  into 
song;  or  trusting  to  a  correct  ear,  and  a 
natural  but  untutored  talent  for  musical  com- 
position, would  break  forth  into  some  wild  and 
melodious  strain,  which,  however  faulty  to  the 
oar  of  science,  was  genial  to  that  of  feeling, 
and  abundantly  rich  in  every  modulation  of  the 
heart's  own  harmony. 

There  are  few  natures  insensible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  music ;  however  the  absence  of  talent, 
cultivation,  or  refinement,  may  mislead  the 
judgment  or  corrupt  the  taste.  The  peasant 
who  seeks  to  fighten  his  labours  by  some 
version  of  a  fiivourite  air,  which  it  might 
well  puzale  the  composer  to  recognise,  proves 
that,  however  deficient  he  may  be  in  skill, 
he  is  not  wanting  in  enthusiasm:  and  the 
group  of  rustic  listeners,  who  invariably  gather 
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round  the  way&ring  mu^ian,  pay  lum  at  least 
the  tribute  of  attentloD,  and  though  their  hands 
may  be  clos^  their  ears  are  ever  open.  There 
is  scarce  an  individual  in  any  class,  in  any 
station  of  society,  who  does  not  pause  upon 
his  way,  or  even  check  the  eagerness  of  dis- 
course at  the  first  intimation  of  distant  music; 
and  there  are  tones  which  speak  alike  to  the  in- 
structed and  the  ignorant,  because  they  address 
themselves  directly  to  those  feelings  which  are 
so  generally  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man  -— 
and  there  are  voices  which  constitute  the  chord 
of  memory :  silent  for  many  a  year,  they  are 
yet  loud  in  our  remembrance,  joining,  though 
they  do  not  blend,  with  later  and  more  frequent 
sounds,  and  drowning  with  the  powerful  har- 
mony of  the  past,  the  thin  and  feeble  accents  of 
to-day  I 

Often  as  Lord  Fleming  paced  his  cell,  un- 
suspicious of  his  song  being  marked  by  any 
one,  a  group  of  listeners  were  assembled  on  the 
outside,  while  the  sentinel  who  guarded  the 
passage  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  air  he  was 
whisding,  and  ventured  to  the  extreme  limits 
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of  his  post,  to  catch  a  few  stray  notes  of  the 
prisoner's  song.  The  gaoler  to  whose  vigilance 
the  young  nobleman  had  been  enthistedy  b^an 
to  devise  excuses  for  visiting  his  charge  more 
frequently,'  and  for  bestowing  some  most  super- 
fluous care  on  the  scanty  furniture  of  the  room. 
Finding,  however,  that  he  advanced  no  further 
in  his  purpose,  the  man  at  length  mustered  suffi- 
cient courage  to  request,  (with  more  than  usual 
deference  of  manner,)  that  Lord  Fleming  would 
allow  him  to  hear  one  song  on  the  inside  of  the 
iron  door,  which  impeded  the  sound.  The 
prisoner  smiled  at  the  request,  but  complied 
without  hesitation,  putting  as  much  care  and 
as  much  skill  in  the  execution,  as  if  he  had 
been  called  upon  for  a  display  of  his  vocal 
powers,  before  the  assembled  court  of  White- 
hall. From  that  day,  the  man  by  degrees 
began  to  expect  as  a  right,  and  Walter  Flem- 
ing to  grant  as  a  custom,  the  pleasure  which  he 
esteemed  so  highly,  and  could  so  easily  be  af- 
forded; and  in  return  he  would  bring  the 
latest  reports,  the  most  authentic  accounts  of 
public  affairs  he  could    gather,    which    were 
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listened  to  with  undifignited  eagerness,  by  the 
young  nobleman.  Suddenly,  however,  be  be* 
came  as  taciturn  as  before,  and  bore  withal  so 
gloomy  an  aspect,  that  Fleming  felt  convinced 
he  had  been  forbidden  to  speak  to  him  on  these 
subjects,  or  else  that  the  news  he  had  to  tell, 
was  worse  than  before*  Mattm  stood  thus 
between  the  goaler  and  the  cfitptive,  until  one 
day,  when  the  latter  was  roused  from  a  long  fit 
of  abstraction  by  the  entrance  of  the  former,  at 
an  unusual  hour.  The  man,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  satisfaction  and  mjrstery,  bade  Lord 
Fleming  follow  him  to  the  gOvemor^s  apart- 
ment, where  a  lady  desired  to  speak  with  him, 
who  said,  she  was  the  bearer  of  good  tidings. 

Lord  Fleming  started  from  the  seat  he  had 
occupied  for  a  long  time,  and  looked  eagerly 
upon  the  gaoler.  <*  What  bearer  ?  what  tidings  ?*' 
he  demanded  hurriedly,  while  a  vague  su»> 
picion  flashed  across  his  mind. 

<<If  I  could  tell  you  either,**  replied  the 
man,  "  the  lady  would  scarcely  thank  me,  for 
being  beforehand  with  her." 

Another  question  was  on  Fleming^s  lips,  but 
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he  checked  its  uttenmee»  reflecting  that  a  few 
moments  must  put  an  end  to  the  suspense,  under 
which  he  was  then  labouring.  Without  another 
word  he  followed  the  gaoler  through  half  the 
passages,  and  down  half  the  staircases  in  the 
Tower,  'and  was  met  on  the  outside  of  the 
govemor^s  apartment,  by  Sir  Bevil  Skelton  in 
person. 

^^  I  give  you  joy,  my  lord,"  he  said,  extending 
his  hand,  which  Fleming  pressed  warmly,  <^  I 
give  you  joy !  The  messenger  can  be  scarcely 
less  welcome,  than  the  tidings.  But  let  me  not 
detain  you,"  he  continued,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  sign  to  the  gaoler  to  remain  without. 
Walter  Fleming  murmured  something  in  reply, 
the  purport  of  which  was  lost  both  on  himself, 
and  his  two  hearers.  The  name  of  Mary 
Savile  burned  upon  his  lips,  and  throwing  open 
the  door,  he  entered  the  apartment.  To  one 
who  for  many  weeks  past,  had  lived  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  the  room  seemed  dazzling 
with  light,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side 
was  occupied  by  a  casement,  through  which  the 
slanting^  rays  of  the  western  sun  were  now  pour* 
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ing  their  unclouded  splendour.  With  her  band 
resting  on  the  sill  of  the  window,  and  ap- 
parently engaged  in  looking  out  earnestly  upon 
the  river,  stood  the  lady,  obedient  to  whose 
summons,  Lord  Fleming  had  been  conducted 
thither.  She  was  of  a  tall  majestic  stature^  clad 
in  the  deepest  mourning,  with  no  other  oma« 
ment  to  relieve  the  sombre  colouring  and 
precise  &shion  of  her  dress,  excepting  the  long 
fair  tresses  which  clustered  round  her  pale  &oe, 
and  strayed  upon  her  shoulders,  with  that  well- 
arranged  negligence^  in  the  delineation  of  which 
Sir  Peter  Lely  both  delighted,,  and  excelled. 

It  was  a  form  which  many  might,  which  many 
bad  pronounced  lovely,  which  at  least  could  not 
pass  unobserved  ;  and  yet,  as  the  eyes  of  Walter 
Fleming  fell  upon  that  form,  the  light  fled 
them,  the  colour  &ded  from  his  cheek,  and  he 
averted  his  head  to  conceal  the  expression  of 
bitter  disappointment,  which  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  check.  The  hopes  to  which  he  had 
just  yielded  so  fondly,  were  like  those  which 
spring  up  in  the  breast  of  the  storm-tossed 
mariner,  when  first  the  blessed  cry  of  *Mand  I  '* 
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Strikes  upon  his  ear  with  its  sound  of  rapture. 
But  that  announcement,  is,  alas  !  ofttimes  pre* 
maturely  made  —  and  even  while  the  eye  is 
straining  forward,  the  promised  shore  fades  into 
vapour,  or  grows  into  the  dread  reality  of  some 
barren  and  perilous  rock  ! 

The  eager  step  with  which  Lord  Fleming  en* 
tered,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lady,  who 
turned  slowly,  and  saluted  him  with  cold  dignity. 
''  You  are  doubtless  surprised,  my  lord,''  she 
began,  "  at  seeing  me  here,  and  will  perhaps 
be  even  more  so,  when  you  learn  my  errand. 
But  since  we    last    met,  events  have   taken 
place  which,  from  their  public  and  important 
nature,  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  every  private 
consideration.      The    calamities    which    have 
overtaken  those,  to  whom  we  both  owe  duty 
and  allegiance,  have  compelled  me  to  relin- 
quish  that  line   of  conduct  on   which,   in  a 
moment  of  overwhelming  grief  and  passion,  II 
rashly  determined.     In  the  earnest  hope,  and 
I  might  add  belief,  that  you  will  still  adhere 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  solicit 
that  post  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  which 
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you  onoe  occupied  at  Whitehall,  I  have  ob- 
tained ywr  liberation,  and  come  this  day  in 
person  to  bid  you  go  free.** 

''Your  words  indeed  surprise  me,  Mfstress 
Dudley,"  rejoined  her  companion  ;<'butwhaceTer 
motives  may  have  influenced  your  conduct,  let 
me  assure  you  of  my  warmest  gratitude,  for  the 
service  you  have  rendered  me.*' 

''Not  so,  my  lord,'*  replied  Jane  Dudley 
coldly ;  "  your  gratitude  is  misplaced,  and  you 
owe  me  no  thanks.  James  indeed  may  diank 
me  for  procuring  him  (as  I  believe  I  do)  your 
countenance  and  support;  but  from  you  I 
neither  deserve,  nor  will  I  receive  any  acknow- 
ledgment of  gratitude." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  madam,"  replied 
Fleming;  "I  must  retain  the  feeling,  though 
you  forbid  me  to  express  it.  But  give  me^  I 
entreat  you,"  he  continued  eagerly,  as  if  fearfid 
of  interruption,  "  some  sure  intetHgence  of  the 
proceedings  of  dbe  royal  &mily,  for  I  know  not 
whether  I  have  been  informed  aright.  As  &r 
as  I  can  learn,  the  Queen,  with  some  of  her 
attendants,'* — ^he  paused  for  an  instant —  "  left 
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London  secretly  with  the  Piinoe  of  Wales; 
and  the  King  followed  shortly  afler^  accom- 
panied by  a  still  smaller  retinue.  Then,  indeed, 
I  gathered  a  oonfiised  rumour  of  his  Majesty 
having  been  arrested,  detained,  and  conveyed 
a  prisoner  to  London ;  but  whether  these  re- 
ports have  been  purposely  circulated  to  mislead 
me,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know." 

^'You  have  heard  the  truth,"  replied  Jane 
Dudley ; ''  but  I  have  no  leisure  for  the  details 
of  the  treatment  which  the  King  of  England 
has  endured,  from  men  whose  infiunous  con- 
duct was  sanctioned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
This  gallant  upholder  of  the  liberties  of  our 
native  country  has,  in  his  generosity,  vouch- 
safed to  accord,  the  castle  of  Rochester  as  a 
place  of  residence  to  his  royal  kinsman.  It 
is  supposed,  in  the  hope"  (and  Jane  Dudley 
bent  forward  and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone)  ^  and 
belief  that  James  Stuart,  as  they  profanely  call 
him,  may  be  induced  to  make  another  attempt 
at  quitting  the  country,  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  will  neither  thwart,  nor  antici- 
pate." 
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**  I  trust,  on  the  contrary,"  exdaiined  Fle- 
ming with  energy,  <^that  his  Majesty  wOI  be 
induced  to  make  another  stand,  to  rally  round 
his  colours  the  faithful  portion  of  his  subjects, 
and  relinquish  all  idea  of  flight  and  abdication, 
—  a  proceeding  calculated  to  estrange  many 
hearts,  which  now  beat  true  to  the  royal 
cause*" 

*'  Lord  Fleming,"  replied  Jane,  in  a  stem  and 
bitter  tone,  "your  liberation  is  unconditional 
You  can,  if  you  please,  kneel  to*morrow  before 
the  footstool  of  William  of  Nassau,  and  vie  with 
the  perjured  Churchill,  and  the  cringing  Hali- 
fax, in  fervid  protestations  of  devotion,  grati- 
tude, and  attachment" 

"You  are  well  aware,  Mistress  Dudley,"  re- 
joined her  companion  calmly,  ^  that  such  con- 
duct could  never  be  adopted  by  me;  but  I 
must  request  you  will  give  me  some  further 
information,  for  I  fear  every  moment  lest  our 
conversation  should  be  broken  in  upon,  and  to 
you  alone  can  I  apply,  as  I  am  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  the  country  at  present 
How  am  I  to  join  the  King,  and  what  course 
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must  I  pursue  in  quitting  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don?'' 

**Make  for  the  coast  of  France  with  all 
speed,''  she  replied,  ^'and  proceed  without 
delay  to  St.  Qermain's,  where  Mary  of  Modena 
already  is,  and  where,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
James  soon  will  be.  More  I  cannot  at  present 
say,  for  I  am  pledged.  Yet  tarry  not  a  moment. 
Lord  Fleming;  London  is  up  in  arms;  the 
self-constituted  government  are  displacing 
every  public  officer  who  owes  his  rise  to  the 
exiled  king  —  and  they  tell  me  that  Lord 
Lucas  is  already  named  to  supersede  Sir  Bevil 
Skelton,  in  the  command  of  the  Tower.  Pro- 
cure a  disguise,  quit  the  building  on  foot,  talk 
loudly,  if  yon  are  beset,  of  liberty  and  toler- 
ance, of  rights  and  privileges,  of  hated  despots 
and  papist  princes,  and  you  will  secure  the 
admiration  and  goodwill  of  those  patriots  of  the 
street,  who  but  a  short  time  since  evinced  their 
love  of  independence,  and  their  zeal  for  re- 
ligion, by  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  plunder. 
And  now,  farewell   my  lord  —  time   presses, 
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and  I  have  many  milea  to  travel  ere  the  9uik 
which  is  fast  settixigs  rise  agiun." 

<<  Stay,  Mistress  DwUey/'  exclaimed  Flem- 
ing, with  a  6%ht  hesitation,  which  was  unusual 
to  him,  <^  I  must  request  that  you  will  set  my 
mind  at  ease  on  one  point,  in  which  you  ^pell 
know  I  am  necessarily  interested  — —  " 

<^  My  moments  are. precious,  my  lord,"  inter* 
rupted  Jane  Dudley,  while  the  hand  mtb 
which  she  arranged  her  mande,  tremUed  in  iu 
task  —  ^^  I  have  no  time  for  further  details.  At 
St  Germain's  you  will  find  those  \Mh  ready 
and  willing  to  ailbrd  you  every  particular,  whidi 
the  anxious  heart  of  a  lover  may  require^  — 
further  I  am  not  permitted  to  say  — and  now 
once  more  I  bid  you  farewell,  for  I  have  al- 
ready tarried  too  long/' 

She  purposely  quitted  the  apartment  ere  he 
could  reply. 

Who  that  had  witnessed  that  conference,  and 
marked  the  cold  and  dignified  deportment  of 
Jane  Dudley,  or  listened  to  the  calm  and  mea- 
sured accents  in  which  she  spoke,  could  have 
believed    she    was   the    same  ardent    irapas- 
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•ioned  being,  who  had  so  lately  i)oured  on  the 
ear  of  a  rivals  the  wild  secrets  of  her  heart? 
Those  alone  —  who  have  marked  the  quenched 
volcano,  which  but  the  previous  day  poured 
forth  die  cataract  of  fire,  and  cast  its  own  lurid 
glare  upon  earth,  sea,  sky,  around— -yet  now 
in  treacherous  and  transient  calm,  it  stands 
beside  the  neighbouring  hills,  displaying  the 
same  tranquil  aspect,  and  losing  its  lofty  sum- 
mit in  the  soft  misty  colouring  of  the  heavens 
beyond. 

Jane  Dudley  had  played  her  part  well,  a  part 
which  it  had  cost  her  much  to  sustain ;  and  quit- 
ting the  presence  of  Walter  Fleming,  she  hur- 
ried down  jthe  passage  and  staircase,  by  which 
she  had  entered.  It  were  vain  to  attempt  a 
description  of  her  feelings,  so  varied,  so  con- 
flicting, so  opposed,  and  all  strangely  mingled 
and  bound  up  together.  The  sight  of  Lord 
Fleming  was  not  needed  to  revive  a  passion 
which  had  never  slumbered,  but  it  had  perhaps 
reminded  Jane  how  precious  was  his  life,  how 
valuable  his  safety,  even  while  she  rejoiced  in 
the  prospect  of  his  sorrow ;  and  gloried  in  the 
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-     -   -  •        ^  •  * 

thought  that  she  had  had  the  power  to  gall  that 
high  spirit,  by  the  irksome  chain  of  captivi^. 
Pa98ing  on  rapidly,  in  a  state  of  no  slight  ex- 
citement, her  attention  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  loud  yells,  and  furious  vociferations  on  the 
outside  of  the  prison.  She  paused  for  an  instant 
and  listened,  and  then  she  heard  a  confused 
murmur  of  voices,  mingled,  as  she  fiemcied,  with 
groans  and  cries  of  pain,  and  the  trampling  of 
many  feet  advancing  in  her  direction.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  the  Tower  had  been 
forced — her  first  fear,  for  the  safety  of  Walter 
Fleming.  At  one  moment  she  determined  on 
flying  back,  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  —  the 
next  she  reflected  that  her  presence  would 
heighten  that  danger.  She  soon  found  that 
these  fears  were  unfounded,  yet  she  watched 
with  some  anxiety  a  group  bf  men  advancing, 
some  of  whom  were  carrying  the  body  of  a  sick 
or  wounded  person.  Perceiving  one  of  the 
officers  who  had  admitted  her  a  short  time  be- 
fore, Jane  Dudley  approached,  and  inquired  in 
a  low  tone  if  any  accident  had  occurred, 

<*  It  is  the  Lord  Chancellor,  madam,**  replied 
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the  man  with  little  show  of  concern.  **  He  was 
taken  this  mprning  at  Wapping,  just  as  he 
thought  to  escape,  but  for  all  his  disguise  there 
was  one  that  had  good  reason  to  remember, 
and  very  little  to  love  him  —  and,  when  once 
he  was  known,  there  was  i^o  mercy  for  him  with 
the  mob." 

Jane  made  no  reply,  but  pressed  forward; 
yet  the  sight  which  met  her  eye,  arrested  her 
steps^  and  the  groans  of  agony  that  burst  from 
the  wounded  man,  caused  the  blood  to  curdle 
in  her  veins*  Borne  carelessly  by  four  men, 
the  waterman's  dress,  which  he  wore,  torn  and 
discoloured  by  blood  —  the  stern  harsh  features 
.  bf  the  hated  Jeffreys,  were  bruised  and  dis- 
torted —  his  eyeballs  were  nearly  glazed —  and 
yet  he  rolled  them  wildly  from  side  to  side,  and 
gnashed,  his  teeth  in  rage  and  anguish*  It  was 
a  fearftd  spectacle,  and  Jane's  heart  sickened  as 
she  contemplated  the  &te  of  that  man,  whose 
name  for  cruelty  had  even  then  become  a  pro- 
verb, since  that  time  handed  down  to  the  exe* 
cration  of  posterity.  So  detested  was  he,  that 
the  men  who  had  never  suffered  through  his 
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means,  some  of  whom  only  knew  him  by  repixtr 
ation,  those  who  now  witnessed  his  dreadful 
punishment  —  they  felt  no  compassion,  nor  did 
they  apparently  trouble  themselves  to  bear  him 
in  an  easy  position. 

The  crowd  passed  on  and  disappeared,  the 
cries  of  the  wretched  man  were  no  longer 
^eard,  and  yet  Jane  Diidley  stood  rivetted  to 
•the  spot  where  she  had  beheld  him.  She 
thought  of  him  whose  conduct  had  raised  up  no 
advocate,  no  friend,  or  even  comforter^  in  the 
hour  of  agony  or  death  —  and  she  called  to 
mind  the  declaration  she  had  made  to  Mafj 
Savile,  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  wide  desert 
of  the  world,  who  loved  or  valued  her.  With  a 
slower  step,  and  an  altered  bearing,  Jane  Dud* 
ley  pursued  her  way,  entered  the  coach  which 
awaited  her  at  one  of  the  smaller  gates,  and 
throwing  herself  back,  buried  her  face  betwe^ 
her  hands. 
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The  eventful  period  in  which  we  have  laid  our 
present,  narrative  can.  perhaps,  be  scarcely 
matched  for  the  rapidity  and  importance  of  the 
changes  which  were  passing  over  tlie  general 
aspect  of  things,  —  changes,  not  alone  confined 
to  the  destinies  of  nations  and  the  subversion  of 
governments,  b^t  extending  to  the  fortunes,  the 
opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  private  individuals. 
Following  in  our  manner  of  writing  the  rapid 
alternations  of  that  period^  we  shall  make  no 
excuse  for  at  once  shifting  the  scene,  and  leaving 
the  country  in  which  our  tale  has  hitherto  been 
laid,  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
exiled  Queen* 

After  encountering  many  delays  and  diflBcnl- 
ties,  and  passing  under  the  shelter  of  a  thick 
fog  through  the  very  midst  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
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the  fofp^^B^  arrived  safely  at  KMsdsf,  "Wk^tb  il 
had  been  amingedy  diat  Aunes  ihonld  join  hk 
wife,  and  chSd.     ^at  day  after  day  pttned,  and 
no  tidings  oeaelied  the  Queen'a  eor^  fipr  die-re^ 
ports  wbiob  De  Laiisnin  had  heard  respeodng 
the  Kin^M  deeendon  wpre  caieiiilly  eaitiMl^ 
from  Mary,  of  Modesui.    A  waiksa  oaeasinesi 
look  posaessicm  of  her  mind^  and  as  JamM)  ;i;rho 
knew  her  wdl,  had  fereseen,  the  meeky  gi^a^ 
andeoiirteoas  prinoess  was  sometiiiiea  beMr^ 
into  replying  in  abrupt  and  hasty  terms,  to  her 
feitbful  fbllowerB.     Regret  was  mingled  with 
sorrow;  again  and  again  she  reproached  her^* 
self  fer  having  quitted  her  husband,  even  by 
Us  «wii  command :  nor  did  the  sight  of  her 
child  yi^  much  consolation,  for,  while  looking 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  remembered  that  he 
hod  formed  the  plea,  for  her  separation  from 
James.     The  honours  with  which  Monsieur  de 
Chatost,  the  governor  of  Calais,  had  welcomed 
the  Queen,  appeared  irksome  to  her,  diougb  she 
adcnowledged  her  sense  of  his  courtesy.     She 
became  silent  and  gloomy,  loving  to  be  alonei 
and  ingjenions  in  devkihg  means  to  dismiss  the ' 


AtleiHiMits  who  would  wiUingly  have  Itfoken  in 
Upon  her  soUtudei  and  sti^iveii  to  jcfaeer  and 
soothe  ber.  Eren  the  society  of  her  friend  and 
oountrjrwoman  had  appamntly  lost  its  charm, 
although  Anna  Vittoria,  of  the  noble  house  of 
JMbnteeuculiy  was  well  and  deservedly  loved  by 
hf^  royal  mistress.  This  lady  had  acpomJMittied 
the  young  Duchess  of  York  on  her  bridal  jow> 
ney,  had  retained  a  high  place  in  her  confidenoe 
during  every  vicissitude,  and  now  cheerfolly 
shared  the  exiled  fortunes  of  her  royal  firiend. 

In  compliance  with  the  repeated  counsels  of 
DeLausun,  the  Queen  proceeded  to  Boulogne, 
where  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Hotel  d*  An- 
mont,  and  was  received  with  every  expression 
of  good  will  and  sympathy,  by  all  classes.  Un- 
Me  from  the  perturbed  state  of  her  mind  to 
engage  in  occupation  of  any  kind,  the  Queen 
would  pass  whole  days  by  the  side  of  the  win* 
dow,  looking  out  on^  all  who  went  and  came, 
and  regardless  of  the  curious  glances  to  whidi 
she  was  subjected  by  many  who  crowded  nrand 
the  hotel,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one,  whose  mis* 
fortunes  had  already  made  her  cdebrated.    De 
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Lauzna  waa  unremitting  in  his  ^ttentions»  and 
most  vigilant  in  guarding  bis  illustrious  charge 
from  any  premature  or  unnecessary  sorrow.  So 
careful  was  he  to  hide  from  her  the  numerous 
unconfirmed  reports  then  in  circulation  respect- 
ing James,  that  he  remained  in  close  attendance 
upon  Mary  of  M odena,  usually  occupying  the 
apartment  adjoining  that,  in  which  she  passed 
the  morning,  watching  every  one  who  went  in 
and  out  from  her  presence,  and  admonishing 
and  warning  all  those  who  did  so.  From  Calais, 
the  Count  de  Lauzun,  lately  disgraced  at  the 
court  of  France,  had  written  a  letter  to  Loub 
the  Fourteenth,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the 
Queen  of  England  apd  her  son :  and  making 
mention  of  the  promise  that  he  had  made  to 
James  the  Second,  of  consigning  the  royal  fu- 
gitives to  the  care  of  the  French  monarch.  The 
Count,  with  artful  humili^,  inquired  what 
course  he  should  pursue,  since  his  honour  was 
involved  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise ;  and 
yet  a  cruel  destiny  had  denied  him  the  privi- 
lege of  re-entering  the  presence  of  his  illustrious 
master.     The  King's  reply  was  gracious;  with 
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his  own  hand  he  commanded  De  Lauzun  to  act 
according  to  the  English  monarch's  injunctions, 
commending  the  prompt  and  decided  manner  in 
which  the  Count  had  conducted  the  whole  afiair  • 
and  announcing  that  a  suitable  retinue  with 
equipages  had  already  been  despatched  for  the 
service,  of  the  Queen.  Thus,  as  it  was  wittily 
observed  by  a  well-known  writer  of  the  day,  did 
the  Count  de  Lauzun  journey  to  Versailles,  by 
die  London  road. 

He  was  one  morning  busily  employed  in  the 
perusal  of  the  royal  letter,  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  hastily  opened  by  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena;  she  was  deadly  pale,  and  her  manner 
hurried,  as,  without  replying  to  the  respectful 
and  anxious  inquiries  of  the  Count,  she  re- 
quested him  to  follow  her  into  the  next  room. 
He  obeyed  in  silence,  and  she  led  him  to  the 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  Place. 

^*  Do  you,"  she  said,  **  perceive  a  man  dressed 
in  black,  standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street ; 
he  is  now  bending  forward  and  speaking  to  a 
woman  who  carries  a  child  in  her  arms^  Do 
you  see  him.  Count  ?  "     She  spoke  almost  im- 
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patiendy,  for  De  Latizun  did  Aot  immedSateiy 

reply. 

'    ^  I  do,  madam/'  he  said,  at  a  loss  Id  account 

for  the  interest  which  the  appearancie  of  the 

person  in  question  excited. 

^*  nrhen  if  you  do  see  himy**  she  exclaimed, 
^  1  win  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time  in  summon- 
ing  that  man  to  ray  presence.  I  must  speak 
widi  him  immediately.  See,  see^  he  is  moving ; 
we  may  lose  sight  of  him  altogether!  Go,  I 
entreat — go  yourself  into  the  Place  and 
bring  him  hither ;  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  en- 
trust the  errand  to  any  other  person,  bat  go 
ere  it  be  too  late." 

De  Lauzun  was  surprised. 

<*  If  it  be  your  Majest/s  wish,"  he  said. 

**  It  is  my  wish,  my  earnest  wish,  sir,'*  she 
replied.  "  To  any  other,  but  the  Count  de 
Lauzun  it  would  be  my  command*" 

He  waited  to  hear  no  more,  he  quitted  the 
hotel  —  crossed  the  Place  —  accosted  the  man, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  shun  observaticm;  and 
returned  with  him,  ere  many  moments  had 
elapsed,  to  the  Queen's  presence*  The  stiwiger 
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knew  hi&fi  for  he  bent  the  knee  as  she  advanced 
towards  him.     Her  voice  trembled. 

*^  What  tidings  do  you  bring/'  she  exclaimed ; 
«  h(yw  came  you  here^  and  why  are  you  alone? 
Is  he  too  arrived,  and  do  they  keep  it  from  me, 
for  one  single  instant  ?" 

'^  Madam,''   replied  the  man,  rising  as  iie 
qpdke,  for  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  she  had 
bid  him  do  so,  ^^  the  tidings  which  I  bring  are 
not  satisfactory ;  I  have  heard  nothing  certain." 
He  hesitated,  and    looked  at  the   Count  de 
Lauzun,  (who  stood  by,  no  less  perplexed  and 
anxbus,)  as  if  for  directions  how  &r  he  should 
reveal  the  truth.   But  the  Queen  watched  them 
both,  with  the  glance  of  an  eagle.    *^  Answer 
me^"  she  said  almost  sternly,  <^  answer  me  truly, 
explicitly ;    look  to   no  one    for   instructions 
how  you  should  reply  to  the  questions  of  your 
Queen.    Where  and  why  did  you  leave  his  Ma^ 
jesty?"     She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  authority—- 
in  the  tone  of  a  judge  addressing  a  criminal. 
The  man  seemed  awed  by  her  manner.    ^  The 
King,"  he  replied,  ^^  dispensed  with  my  service, 
CD  his  journey  from  London,     A  young  page 
accompanied  him,  in  my  stead. 
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"  Proceed,"  rejoined  th^  Queeni  striring  to 
speak  calmly,  **  proceed,  you  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  King's  movements;  you  would 
never  have  quitted  England,  without  learning 
his  fate." 

^<  I  heard,  madam,"  replied  the  man  with 
increased  embarrassment,  ^*  but  it  may  not  — 
indeed  I  believe,  at  least  I  hope,  it  may  not  be 
true— — ^'! 

^^You  will  drive  me  mad,"  exclaimed  the 
Queen^  pressing  her  hands  heavily  upon  her 
forehead.* 

De  Lauzun  now  interposed.  ^^Sufiier  me, 
madam,"  he  said  earnestly,  **  to  retire  with  this 
stranger.  Your  Majesty's  agitation  troubles 
him.  He  will  be  more  able  to  give  me  the  detaik 
which  you  so  earnestly  desire,  and  which  I  will 
faithfully  relate  to  your  Majesty. 

**  No,"  cried  Mary  of  Modena,  ^^  he  shall  not 
stir  from  this  spot  —  he  shall  not.  leave  my 
presence,  until  he  has  told  me  all.  I  am  not  a 
child,  I  am  not  a  fool  to  be  duped,  to  be  de- 
ceived, and  told  it  is  for  my  good.  I  will  know 
ail,  I  will  hear  all,  and  I  will  do  all  that  is  my 
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pleasure.  Tell  me/'  she  continued,  advancing 
towards  the  mani  vifioee  confusion  was  punfully 
evident,  —  ^'  tell  me  all  that  you  have  heard 
respecting  the  King;  every  word,  every  particu* 
lar  —  keep  nothing  from  me-* add  nothin 
that  you  presume  to  suppose,  will  pacify  my 
fears.  I  am  your  queen,"  she  added ;  **  see 
that  my  commands  be  obeyed.'* 

^^  Alas,  madam,"  replied  the  man,  *^  I  know 
that  the  King  proceeded  for  some  way  in 
safety ;  but  that  on  the  Kentish  coast  his  ves* 
sel  was  boarded  by  a  party  of  smugglers  or 
fishermen,  who  insisted  on  carrying  his  Miyesty 
and  those  who  accompanied  him,  to  Feversfaam, 
Whether  they  acted  under  the  command  of 
others,  or  from  their  own  suspicions  and  hopes 
of  reward,  I  was  not  able  to  learn,  and  I  feared 
to  appear  too  eager  in  my  inquiries." 

*^  Proceed,"  said  the  Queen  in  a  low  and  tre- 
mulous voice ;  ^'  when  they  conducted  him  to 
Feversham  what  followed  ?  " 

*<  I  know  not,"  rejoined  the  other ;  *<  I  heard 
no  more,  but  what  I  have  already  related  to 
your  Majesty." 
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^  And  80^''  she  exclaimed,  ^<  and  ^jrou  coed 
for  your  own  d^epieaUe  lifii^  when  Uiat  of  tbe 
King  your  master  WHS  at  <take ;  andyoapverame 
to  stand  Jbefore  me  hei^  and  dedaie  diat  the 
intelligence  of  hil  sacred  person  being  in  the 
hands  of  his  trailor  subjects,  was  the  signal  fi>t 
your  flight" 

The  man  threw  himself  onee  more  at  d» 
Qoeen's  feet  "  Coiild  my  life,''  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  deprecation,  <^  have  insured  die  safeQr  of 
the  King,  it  would  have  been  at  his  dispdsaL" 

^  I  believe  it  not,  I  bdieve  it  nol^"  inter- 
rupted Mary  of  Modena  hastily;  '^ you  were 
there,  you  were  in  the  same  land,  you  might  at 
least  have  stood  by  his  side,  have  shared  his 
dangers,  have  called  upon  every  one  to  protect 
and  to  defend  him  —  and,  when  there  was  no 
other  hope^  you  might  have  died  with,  and  for 
him.  Holy  Virgin,''  she  cried,  lifting  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  <<  why  am  I  alone  denied  the  priid- 
1^,  which  others  do  not  estimate  !  You  may 
retire,"  she  continued  with  something  of. 
haughtiness  in  her  manner ;  *^  I  thank  you  at 
least  for  having  told  me  the  truth.'* 


Tb^  mta  did  not  rise.  **  Madara,^  be  said, 
'^t^ecall  the  words  that  seem  trnfamiHar  (torn 
your  li{)s.  It  was  the  King's  ootitmand  that  I 
should  proceed  to  France  withoat  delay ;  and, 
when  he  bade  me  ferewel),  and  bestowed  a  sum 
of  money  nu^e  than  requisite  fi)r  my  voyage, 
he  bade  me  remember  that  I  too  — had  a  wife 
and  child  who  waited  for  me,  there." 

Tliere  were  tears  hi  the  Queen's  eyes.  **  It 
was  like  Jatnes,"  she  said  tenderly  andthougbt- 
fuRy.  <<  It  was  like  his  justice,  his  generosity ; 
he  thought  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  he 
judged  rightly.  I  have  learned  a  lesson  —  oHI 
how  many  I  —  from  his  gracious  words.  I  have 
spoken  harshly;  forget  it  if  you  can,  for  the  t^^ 
collection  will  grieve  both.  Sorrow  never 
caused  him  to  be  unjust  or  selfish,  but  we  are 
not  iall  like  him.  Go,  rcjom  your  wife  -^  I  can 
imagine,  I  can  even  share  her  joy  I  ^ 

The  man  was  weeping,  and  De  Lauzun,  the 
courtly  De  Lauzun,  crossed  the  room  hastily, 
and  busied  himself  in  the  earnest  examination 
of  a  picture,  that  was  not  calculated  to  interest^ 
or  attract. 
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The  stranger  withdrew  in  silent  emotion 
and  the  Qaeen  turned  to  her  remaining  com- 
panion. **  Count  De  Iianzun/'  she  said,  '^yoo 
have  heard  what  has  passed  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  King^s  own  servants ;  you  liave,  I 
suspect,  known  it  for  some  days ;  you  were  mis- 
taken in  not  dealing  candidly .  with  me>  I 
request  that  you  will  always  do  so ;  it  i^uires 
hut  that,  to  make  my  obligation  complete :  and 
now  I  will,  tell  you  my  further  wishes,  and 
entreat  that  you  will  not  oppose  them*  You 
will  convey  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  court  of 
your  illustrious  master,  with  my  earnest  supf^ 
cation  that  he  will  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
precious  child/'  The  mother's  voice  fidtered* 
*^  You  will  also  speak  in  &vour  of  those  mem- 
bers of  my  household,  who  have  beoome  volun* 
tary  exUes  for  my  sake.  This  evening  I  shall 
return  to  England." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  replied  De  LauauPi  in  un- 
feigned alarm,  **  cannot  reflect  on  what  you  say* 
It  is  impossible,  it  is  totally  impossible  that  we 
should  return." 

<<  I  said  not  tre,  sir,"  interrupted  the  Queen  j 
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I  was  but  speaking  of  myself.  I  ask  no  one  to 
accoix^any  me.  I  require  no  one  to  fidlow  0ie> 
1  wish  no  one  to  share  in  my  danger,  if  danger 
there  be.  I  will  go  alone ;  I  will  but  ask  yon 
to  obtain  some  small  vessel  that  will  carry  me 
across  the  Channel,  and  to  hide  my  intention 
from  the  rest  of  my  suite,  until  I  am  £9iirly 
embarked." 

. "  Your  Majesty,'^  he  replied,  **  must  be  well 
aware  that  such  a  proceeding  could  not  be 
sufiered.  Alone^  defenceless  and  unprotected^ 
to  throw  yourself,  voluntarily  into  all  those  perils 
from  which  you  have  so  lately  escaped,  and 
which  you  then  so  truly  dreaded.  By  the 
promise  which  I  made  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  the  twofold  promise  which  I 
have  contracted,  I  am  bound  in  honour  and 
duty,  to  obviate  such  a  step  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty." 

<<  No  one  can  obviate  it,  sir,"  she  exclaimed, 
*<  if  I  will  it  so.  I  am  but  too  well  aware  that 
the  title  of  queen  is  now  no  better  than  an 
empty  sound,  though  I  need  not  be  thus  re- 
minded of  the  truth.     My  own  personal  move- 
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ments  I  have  at  leak  a  right  to  control;  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  lowest  of  my  husband's 
8Ql]gects«  True,  I  am  about  to  return  volun- 
tarily to  scenes  which  at  one  time  inspired  me 
with  terror,  but  they  would  do  so  no  more. 
The  worst  fate  that  can  befall  me  is  imprison- 
ment and  death,  and  these  are  all  I  ask  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor  Englishmen,  who  would 
perhaps  grudge  me  the  sentence  which  their 
miwilling  mercy  would  bestow,  did  they  know 
how  eagerly  I  desire  to  share  the  destiny  of 
my  royal  husband.  I  do  not  wish  you,**  she 
continued,  <*to  believe  that  this  resolution 
Springs  from  courage,  for  I  have  but  little; 
my  nature  is  timid  and  cowardly.  It  is  the 
dread  of  surviving  him  for  years,  the  horror  of 
struggling  day  by  day  with  an  affliction  I  could 
never  subdue ;  it  is  fear,  Count  de  Lauzun,  that 
makes  me  resolve  upon  going  boldly  to  demand 
a  share,  in  whatever  sentence  theif  impious 
judges  may  pronounce  upon  the  imointed  of 
the  Lord." 

**  Madam,"    said   De  Lauzun,   *<hear    me 
patiently,  vdiile  I  urge  you,  while  I  entreat  you 
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to  ^alter^  or  to  postpone  your  determinftdop. 
You  also  have  a  promisei  a  .sacred  pronuse 
which  you  cannot  breaks  pledged  to  your  royal 
husband.     The  King,  my  master^  has  this  day 
despatched  a  splendid  retinue,  to  conduct  yout 
on  the  way  to  Versailles*     His  Mejesty  will 
meet  you  himself  upon  the  road*     Pause;  con- 
sider —  the  King  of  France  may  have  tidings  of 
which  we  know  nothing;  the  King  of  England 
may  have  again  escaped^  may  even  now  be 
arrived  in  safety  on  these  shores.     Imagine  his 
grief,  his  despair,  on  finding  that  you,  to  rejoin 
whom   he  had  struggled  through  every  diffi- 
cuUy»  that  you,  the  being  be  loves  beat,  are 
gone  to  deliver  yourself  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  that  you  have  rendered  his  escape 
ineffectual,  by  so  rash  and  precipitate  a  pro- 
ceeding.    Imagine   in   what    a  situation    the 
King  will  be  placed  ;  think  of  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  will  be  subjected,  when 
the  Prince  of  Orange  holds  you  as  a  hostage  in 
his  power.     Relinquish,  I  entreat  you  humbly 
but  earnestly,  relinquish  all  idea  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, until  you   have  held  communication 
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with  the  King  of  Frances  your  friend,  your 
adviser.  He  deserves  it  at  your  bands.  Do  not 
render  all  his  services  in  your  cause  ineffec- 
tual,  do  not  I  humbly  entreat  your  Majes^,  so 
far  disappoint  the  eager  generosi^  of  the  King 
my  master. 

"  Yon  speak  well,  Count  De  Lauzuu,"  re- 
joined Mary  of  Modena  despondingly.  ''I 
know  not  why  in  my  sad  fate,  duty  should  ever 
point  the  contrary  path  to  inclination.  I  will 
consult  the  holy  fiither;  the  hour  for  confession 
draws  near,  and  I  shall  have  leisure  to  speak 
with  him  on  this  melancholy  subject.  Alas, 
alas  I  I  fear  his  opinion  will  but  echo  yours.'* 
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CHAP.  IV. 


THE   WELCOME. 


The  road  between  St.  Germain's  and  Boulogne 
presented  a  most  animated  appearance  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6tli  of  January,  1680)  notwith- 
standing the  indemency  of  the  weather.     One 
hundred  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses, 
conveyed  the  King,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  ministers  and  courtiers  upon  the  road  to 
Chaton  (the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  with 
the  English  Queen),  while  a  strong  military  es- 
cort, added  greatly  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro- 
cession.     Never,    perhaps,    had    the    French 
monarches  taste  for  magnificence  been  turned 
to  better  account,  than  when  he  received  the 
exiled  Queen,  with  more  pomp  and  ceremony, 
than  he  would  have  lavished  on  any  reigning 
sovereign  in  Europe.     The  equipages  appropri- 
ated to  Mary  of  Modena,  and   the  suite  ap- 
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pointed  to  attend  her,  did  not  yield  eidier  in 
number  or  magnificence  to  those  of  Louis  him* 
self;  and  as  the  two  processions  moved  slowly 
along  the  road  which  had  been  cleared  of  snow 
by  pioneers  despatched  for  the  purpose,  the 
people  pressed  eagerly  forward,  to  see  them 
pass. 

Causing  the  in&nt  prince  and  the  Count  de 
Lauzun  to  precede  her,  Mary  of  Modena^  ae* 
companied  by  her  noble  countrywoman,  and 
Lady  Powis,  occupied  the  third  carriage  in  the 
Ime.  She  occasionally  addressed  both  her  ladies, 
but  it  was  to  inquire  into  the  progress  they  had 
made,  and  the  distance  they  had  yet  to  go,  pre- 
vious to  reaching  Chatou.  Her  mind  was  too  ab* 
sorbed,  and  her  feelings  too  excited,  to  engage  in 
prolonged  conversation,  for  certain,  as  Mary  of 
Modena  felt  of  finding  a  friend  and  a  protector 
in  the  French  king,  both  for  herself  and  those 
she  loved  far  better,  yet  tliere  was  sometliing 
awful  in  the  idea  of  so  soon  beholding   him. 
Louis   the  Fourteenth,  the  great  monarch  — 
the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations,  ere  another 
hour  had  elapsed,  she  would  stand  in  his  pre- 
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awoef  with  whose  Same  tb^  world  resounded. 
She  would  speak  to  him  face  to  face  upon  all  the 
subjects  that  were  nearest  her  heart  Mary  of 
Modena  was  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Este,  the 
consort  of  the  King  of  England,  the  mother  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  there  was  no  sovereign 
upon  earth,  with  whom  she  would  not  have  treated 
as  an  equal.  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the  mo- 
narqh,  but  of  the  man;  not  of  the  King  of  France, 
bat  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

**  Tell  me,  Anna,"  she  said,  turning  after  a 
loog  silence  to  the  Montecuculi,  ''or  rather  ask 
the  officer  beside  you  if  that  be  Chatou  which 
lies  before  us,  and  if  those  shouts  denote  the  ap> 
proach  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France." 

The  lady  spoke  to  the  horseman  who  rode  by 
the  window,  and  then  replied  that  her  Ma- 
jesty had  conjectured  rightly.  The  Queen  re* 
lapsed  into  silence,  but  her  cheek  grew  paler, 
while  the  crowd,  which  had  accompanied  the 
French  king  now  gathered  round  her  carriage, 
to  greet  the  royal  foreigner.  The  acclamations 
were  louder,  the  notes  of  the  military  band  grew 
more  distinct,  and  Mary  of  Modena's  heart  was 

VOL.    III.  D 
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fiill  to  overflowing.  The  procession  stof^ied, 
the  soldiers  saluted,  and,  at  the  Queen's  desire^ 
the  steps  of  the  carriage  were  lowered,  and  she 
alighted.  There  stood  the  King  of  France,  in 
the  midst  of  the  two  retinues,  surrounded  by 
the  princes,  by  his  ministry,  his  household  and 
his  military;  there  before  her, stood  Louis  the 
Fourteenth.  But  at  that  sight,  apprehennon 
gave  place  to  gratitude,  and  awe  to  tendamen, 
for  Louis  clasped  the  infiuit  prince  in  his  anB% 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  those  of  her  diild,  and 
the  fond  mother  blessed  him  where  she  stood. 

The  King  of  France  gave  back  the  prince 
to  the  care  of  De  Lauzun,  who  knelt  bareheaded 
at  his  feet,  and  then,  followed  by  his  son  and 
his  brother,  he  advanced  towards  the  £ng^ 
queen.  She  greeted  him  with  the  profoondest 
respect,  but  taking  her  hand,  he  kissed  her  upon 
both  cheeks,  and  then  presented  the  Dauplan, 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 

"  Sire,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  straggling 
with  deep  emotion,  *^  I  enter  your  kingdom  as 
an  exile,  but  you  receive  me  as  a  sovereign. 
You  Jiave  overwhelmed  me  with  kindness,  with 
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generosity,  caring  not  only  for  my  safety,  but 
my  happiness.  Through  the  mercy  of  Gh>d,  I 
trust  there  will  shortly  be  one,  with  whom  I 
have  every  thought  and  feeling  in  common,  to 
thank  you  for  conduct  which  is  far  above  the 
feeble  expression,  of  my  gratitude." 

^^  Madam,'*  replied  the  King,  who  was  al*- 
ready  charmed  by  her  appearance  and  manner, 
*<  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  how 
deeply  I  regret  there  should  exist  so  sad  an  occa'^ 
sion  for  my  trifling  services,  even  though  it  be 
the  means  of  conferring  upon  me  the  happiness, 
I  this  day  experience.  The  time  will,  I  trust, 
shortly  come,  when  th^  zeal  and  friendship  of 
France  will  be  more  actively  exerted  in  your 
Majesty*s  behalf.  But  these  are  subjects  to 
be  discussed  further  on  the  arrival  of  my  royal 
brother.  In  the  mean  time  I  solicit  the  honour 
of  conducting  yonr  Majesty  to  St.  Germain, 
where  every  thing  has  been  prepared  for  your 
reception  daring  this  temporary  absences  from 
your  kingdom.'* 

^*  I  could  wish,  sire,**  replied  the  Queen, 
**  that  you  had  put  my  obedience  to  a  severer 
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test ;  as  it  isy  I  fear  you  will  aSTord  me  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  my  entire  submission,  to  your 
commands.'^ 

She  gave  her  hand  to  the  King  of  Fiaoee, 
and,  as  the  royal  pair  passed  along,  every  head 
was  uncovered,  and  every  knee  was  bent.  Louis  • 
placed  his  illustrious  guest  on  his  own  right 
hand,  commanded  the  Dauphin  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  carriage 
and  caused  the  procession  to  move  slowly  on^ 
towards  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  On  the  steps 
of  the  palace,  the  royal  party  were  received  by 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Montchevreuil,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  household,  destined  to 
attend  the  Queen  of  England. 

Louis  conducted  her  within  the  palace,  and 
then  took  his  leave.  ^^  Madam,''  he  said,  **  as 
long  as  you  will  consider  it  such  —  this  is  your 
home,  where  I  doubt  not  I  shall  ever  find  as  true 
a  welcome,  as  your  Majesty  and  ray  royal  bro- 
ther, in  our  poor  palace  of  Versailles." 
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CHAP-  V. 


THE  TOILET. 


Amid  the  suite  of  vast  and  lofly  apartments  for 
which  the  Palace  of  St  Germain  en  Laye  has 
been  deservedly  remarked,  there  was,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  a  room  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  "the  small  Dressing  Closet,' 
although  by  comparison  alone,  could  it  thus  be 
designated.  Agreeably  situated,  and  beauti- 
fully proportioned,  the  apartment  in  question 
attracted  the  eye  that  had  glanced  with  hasty 
admiration  on  the  costly  hangings,  and  sump- 
tuous furniture  of  its  more  spacious  neighbours ; 
for  here  was  concentrated,  without  crowd  or, 
confusion,  all  that  was  refined  in  magnificence, 
and  graceful  in  taste.  It  had  a  light  fairy 
atmosphere,  with  its  doors  and  panellings  of 
crystal;   its   earved  mouldings,  cornices,  and 

fiame-worlu  of  deadened  gold;   its  curiously 
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wrought  sconces  and  candelabras  of  beantifol 
modelling.  One  of  these,  in  particular,  had 
gained  for  the  sculptor,  no  small  or  undeserved 
share  of  praise.  Two  youthful  Bacchantes 
were  struggling  with  playful  violence  for  the 
possession  of  the  festal  torch,  which  was  held  fiir 
above  her  companion's  head,  by  the  taller  of  the 
two  nymphs,  with  a  commanding  and  triumph* 
ant  gesture,  contrasting  well  with  the  halMeter- 
mined  half-discouraged  look  of  the  other,  as 
she  appeared  in  the  act  of  springing  forward, 
to  wrest  the  prize  from  her  rival's  grasp.  On 
a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment 
stood  a  mirror,  whose  clear  and  polished  sur&ee^ 
the  pride  of  Venetian  manufacture,  claimed  its 
share  of  attention,  even  encircled  as  it  was,  by 
a  frame-work  of  elaborate  workmanship. 

The  year  was  young,  and  the  month  bad  a 
name  which  conveyed  no  genial  or  gladdening 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  yet  the  sun  shone  gaily,  and 
his  rays  were  multiplied,  and  the  clear  blue  sky, 
and  intricate  ramifications  of  the  trees  without) 
now  glittering  with  remnants  of  the  last  night's 
frost,  formed  a  fair  picture  as  it  was  painted  witli 
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mil  the  beauty  of  truth,  on  the  many-sided  mirror. 
Nor  were  the  images  thus  vividly  reflected, 
confined  to  inanimate  objects  alone,  for  there 
were  two  living  occupants  of  that  apartment, 
each  of  whom  aided  not  a  little,  to  adorn  the 
beauty  of  the  picture  reflected  on  the  clear  and 
polished  glass.  Before  the  table  —  her  large 
dark  eyes  Wandering  from  one  object  to  another, 
with  that  restlessuese  of  gaze  which  bespoke 
them  the  slaves  of  the  heart,  that  had  no 
interest,  no  duty,  no  employment  there  —  sat 
the  young  and  still  lovely  queen  of  England, 
or  as  she  was  called  by  a  title  less  likely  to 
be  contested  —  the  Queen  of  Tears  !  —  yes, 
•till  lovely,  though  the  cheek  was  pale,  in- 
deed —  though  the  form  was  fast  losing  all  the 
rounded  symmetry  that  belongs  to  youth — though 
the  lips  were  thin,  and  the  marble  forehead  had 
a  pained  expression,  which  showed  how  often 
violence  had  been  done  to  tears.  Yes,  she  was 
still  lovely,  and  those  who  knew  the  sad  history 
of  her  life,  who  had  witnessed  her  meek  endur- 
ance, and  &thomed  the  depths  of  her  heart 
might   have  found  in  those  records  of   mis- 
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fbrtiine  a  chann  to  wdl  rej^ace  those,  h  bad 
rifled.  She  aat  there  passive] j,  while  aronnd 
her  feU  the  soft  luxuriant  hair,  oti  which  Time, 
the  pitiless,  the  obdurate,  had  as  yet  fbrbortie 
to  lay  his  hand,  while  her  waiting-woman  ai^ 
ranged  the  daric  tresses  of  her  mistress,  witfi 
equal  care  and  precision,  as  when  in  bright^ 
days  they  had  formed  the  theme  for  flaClcty, 
and  the  subject  for  song,  amid  the  crowded 
galleries  of  Whitehall. 

It  was  a  fair  picture,  for  the  maiden  herself 
was  rich  in  all  the  glowing  beauty  of  that  isweet 
land  which  gave  the  two  companions  birth ;  and 
as  she  bent  with  graceful  deference  over  her 
task,  the  faithful  girl  watched  eagerly  in  thfe 
mirror  every  passing  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance she  loved.  At  last  she  detmnined  oa 
venturing  a  few  words,  fondly  hoping  (in  hsr 
inexperience  of  sorrow)  that  it  might  lead  At 
mind  of  her  mistress  from  that  direction,  whidi 
it  had  so  long  and  so  sadly  pursued.  The 
young  Italian  looked  with  childish  delist  on  ths 
ornaments  of  highly  wroughtgold,  which  hadliiat 
morning  been  placed  by  her  own  hands,  oa  tha 
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loyal  toilet  Bat  there  was  an  expression  of 
di«i{^iatinent  in  her  full  brown  eyes,  as  she 
peroeiiRed  that  the  ooatly  objects  which  had 
taken  her  so  long  to  examine  and  admire,  did 
not  call  forth  an  exclamation  or  even  a  remark, 
from  the  foitish  queen.  She  strove  by  many 
a  little  artifice  to  attract  her  mistress's  atten- 
tention  towards  the  table;  but  in  vain.  Mary 
of  Modena  q>peared  insensible  to  the  newly 
gained  treasure,  which  had  so  captivated  the 
jkney,  of  the  simple-hearted  Monica. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  at  length  she  ventured  to 
begin,  addressing  her  illustrious  countrywoman, 
in  dieir  own  loved  and  familiar  language,  ''  has 
not,  perhaps,  observed  the  present,  the  offering, 
which  his  majesty,  the  King  of  France,  directed 
to  be  placed  on  your  table,  this  morning.  It 
arrived  shortly  before  your  Majesty  lefl  your 
bedchamber,  and  I  was  hurried  in  the  arrange- 
ment, which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  skilful." 

^It  could  not  have  been  better,  Monica,' 
leplied  the  Queen,  with  a  fidnt  smile.     **  It  is 
beautiful,  very  beautiful,''  she  continued,  taking 
up  one  of  the  small  goblets  which  stood  nearest 
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at  hand,  and  glancing  over  the  eitqunite  Iitf* 
relief  which  might  well  have  chaBenged  a  cloter 
scrutiny.  Then  replacii^  it  on  the  table,  she 
merely  added,  *^  His  Majesty  is  most  thoughtfiil, 
most  generous." 

Monica  made  no  further  remark,  for,  in  lier 
opinion,  this  fiiint  expresMon  of  admiration 
was  worse  than  silence,  yet  her  words  had  had 
more  eflect  than  she  supposed.  The  Queen 
continued  to  look  upon  the  regal  present,  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  generosity  which  ever  cbe- 
racterised  the  conduct  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
towards  the  exiled  sovereigns  of  Eliigland, 
whether  in  points  of  importance,  or  in  the  mor^ 
delicate  exchanges  of  courtesy.  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  again  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  raise  a 
casket  which  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror:  it  was 
heavy  with  golden  pieces,  and  she  replaced  it 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  faint  tinge  of  colour  in 
her  cheek. 

A  moment  after,  and  she  repented  of  these 
involuntary  signs,  and  of  the  feeling  which  pro* 
duced  them.  Yet  it  was  not  a.  selfish  pride: 
she  had  thougiit  of  herself,  indeed,  but  it  was 
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With  reference  to  another.     She  experienced  a 

momentary  sense  of  humiliation,  but  it  was  as 
the  wife  of  the  King  of  England.     Mary  of 

Modena  had  quelled  the  feeling  she  despised) 
and  her  heart  expanded  towards  the  friend  who 
had  tempered  beneficence  with  delicacy.  For 
the  nature  of  woman  is  inclined  to  gratitude 
iar  more  than  that  of  man ;  and  the  one  en- 
courages and  cherishes  the  sense  of  obligation 
which  the  other,  not  unfrequently,  endures  with 
impatience. 

Many  were  the  reflections  to  which  the  sight 
of  that  morning's  gift  gave  rise^  in  the  mind  of 
the  exiled  Queen,  when  suddenly  she  started 
from  her  seat — for  her  senses  were  wrought  to  an 
extraordinary  pitch  of  acuteness,  by  expectation 
andanxiety, — ^'Hark !  Monica,"  she  said,  ^'there 
are  footsteps  in  the  corridor,  at  this  early  hour ; 
go,  go,  and  inquire  what  news  they  bring  «-— 

yet  stay,  I  myself  will  learn;'*  and  she  ga- 
thered the  loose  robe  she  wore,  more  closely  round 
her  shoulders,  and  advanced  hastily  towards  the 
door.    Monica  followed  her. 

^*  Suffer  me,  madam,"  she  said,  *«  I  will  return 
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in  an  instant.  Possibly  some  new  gift  from 
Versailles.  The  servants  appointed  to  aUavl 
you»  may  be  passing  to  and  fro.  In  that 
dress  your  Majesty  could  not  well  receire  any 


one-" 


*^  Right}  Monica,"  replied  her  mistress ; 
*^  r^ty  good  Monica.  Yet  go  you,  and  learn 
if  any  messenger  have  arrived;  but,  above  aU» 
be  not  absent  long." 

The  girl  quitted  the  room,  and  Mary  of 
Modena,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door, 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  munnuied  a 
few  words  of  earnest  supplication. 

Monica  re-entered  with  a  hurried  step,  and 
an  agitated  countenance. 

**  Madam,"  she  exclaimed,  '^  it  is  the  Kingot 
France  in  person  who  desires  to  speak  with 
your  Majesty,  and  will  take  no  denial,  though 
I  bade  them  say,  you  had  not  yet  left  the  dress- 
ing closet." 

'^  What  of  that,  Monica?"  said  the  Queen,  in 
a  broken  voice ;  *^  I  am  here,  I  am  ready  — 
I  am  calm. — Let  them  admit  the  King  of 
Prance;  and  Monica "-» she  strove  to  ^leak 
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quietly  —  <^  bid  Anna  Yittoria  bring  the  Prince 
of  Wales  hither,  without  delay." 

**  Would  it  not  be  your  gnudous  pleasure/' 
asked  the  girl  in  a  tone  of  respeotful  expostula- 
tion, <*  that  I  should  hastily  finish  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  hair,  and  throw  on  one  of  the  robes 
which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  France  sent  this 
morning  ?  '^  and  as  she  spoke^  she  looked  anxiously 
towards  the  splendid  dress,  which  she  had  select- 
ed to  attire  her  royal  mistress*  A  shade  of  im- 
patience gathered  on  the  Queen*s  brow,  <^  Mo- 
nica," she  said,  **  do  my  bidding.  This  is  no  time, 
for  such  vain  and  trifling  considerations." 

The  girl  disappeared  without  reply,  and 
Mary  of  Modena  was  again  alone  —  alone  with 
her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  resolutions.  She 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  she  gra^)ed  the 
seat  from  which  she  had  risen  for  support;  and 
yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  outward  signs-  of 
weakness,  the  light  of  determination  was  in  her 
eye.  A  step  was  in  the  outer  room  that  could 
not  be  mistaken  —  the  step  of  him,  who  ruled 
the  &te  of  millions,  and  trod  proudly  the  path 
of  prosperity  and  feme.     The  door  was  opened. 
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but  Mary  of  Modena  looked  not  up.  She  bent 
forward,  indeed,  gracefully,  respectfully:  but 
she  dared  not  so  soon  read  the  sentence,  which 
she  believed  would  be  written  on  the  connte^- 
nance  of  that  august  messenger. 

"Sire,**  she  exclaimed,  "forgive  me  — but 
ere  I  hear  from  your  gracious  lips  the  intdfi* 
gence  on  which  my  whole  peace  depends,  I 
must  crave  your  indulgence  for  a  few  words. 
If  my    gloomy    forebodings   be  fulfilled,'*  — 
her  voice  was  almost  choked,  but  her  manner 
was  quiet  and  gentle, — "  and  you  come  in  pity  to 
tell  me  so  —  remember,  as  a  woman,  I  entreat, 
as  a  queen,  I  demand  freedom,  to  leave  this 
country ;  in  time,  through  Ood's  blessed  mercy 
to  share  by  the  side  of  my  husband  the  only 
crown  to  which  his  enemies  will  not  dispute  his 
claim  —  the  crown  of  hereditaiy  martyrdom  !  ** 

There  was  a  pause,  the  pause  of  a  few  se- 
condsy  but  the  first  words  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth uttered  in  reply  were  sufficient  for  her, 
who  felt  that  on  them,  life  and  death  depended. 

'^Nothing,  madam,"  replied  the  King  of 
France,  "  but  the  desire  of  bearing  the  joyful 
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tidings  in  person,  could  have  induced  me  to 
trespass  on  your  hospitality  at  so  early  an  hour. 
With  your  permission,  we  will  await  together 
the  arrival  of  my  brother  of  England,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  last  messenger,  will 
be  here  ere  another  half  hour  have  elapsed:  " 
and  as  he  spoke  Louis  turned  his  head,  for  the 
door  was  opening,  and  he  was  desirous  to  afford 
a  moment  for  the  recovery  of  her  self-possession, 
to  the  agitated  queen. 

It  was  the  Montecuculi  who  entered  the 
apartment  at  this  instant,  bearing  in  her  arms 
the  infant  Prince  of  Wales.  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth approached,  and  with  some  courteous 
remark  to  the  noble  Italian,  he  bent  over  the 
royal  child  whom  he  tenderly  caressed,  express-* 
ing  at  the  same  time  his  admiration  at  the  in- 
fant's extreme  beauty.  Mary  of  Modena  was 
not  insensible  to  the  friendly  artifice,  and  look- 
ing first  upon  the  child,  and  then  upon  the 
King  of  France, — 

"  It  was  but  yesterday,''  she  said,  *^  that  I 
envied  the  happy  ignorance  of  my  son,  uncon-* 
scious  as  he  is  of  sorrow  and  misfortune :  but 
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now,  indeed,  I  pity  his  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  your  Majesty.  But  It  will  not 
always  be  so,"  she  continued  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feding ;  ^^  ere  long  those  lips  will  echo  the  words 
of  his  parents'  gratitude ;  and  the  first  efibrt  cS 
speech  will  be  formed  into  blessings,  on  the 
benefactor  whom  he  has  already  learned  to 
recognise." 

*'  Say  not  so,  madam,''  replied,  the  King  of 
France ;  *'  ere  the  prince  have  so  far  advanced 
in  knowledge,  he  will  I  trust,  together  with  his 
royal  parents,  be  placed  in  a  very  different 
situation :  for  highly  as  I  estimate  the  honour 
and  gratification  of  your  society,  my  earnest 
hope  is  that  you  may  shortly  return  to  the 
country,  from  whence  a  temporary  absence  has 
been  unavoidable.  But  we  will  speak  no  more 
of  these  things,  for  your  Majesty's  thoughts' are 
otherwise  engrossed,  and  you  would  fain  be 
looking  out  on  the  avenue,  which  leads  to  the 
palace." 

^  True,  sire,"  replied  the  Queen  as  she  ad- 
vanced hastily  towards  the  window; — but  at 
that  moment  voices  were  heard  in  the  ante- 
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chamber,  and  Monica,  re-entering  the  room, 
informed  the  King  of  France  in  a  tone  of  pro- 
found respect,  that  the  pages  whom  he  had 
stationed  in  the  corridor,  were  inquiring  for 
his  Majesty.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  for 
one  moment  towards  the  English  queen,  then 
assuring  her  of  his  speedy  return,  he  quitted 
the  apartment. 

^^  Monica,^'  exclaimed  her  royal  mistress, 
•*  are  they  arrived  ?  or  why  have  they  sent  for 
the  King  of  France  ?" 

*^  There  is  trampling  of  horses  in  the  court 
yard,"  replied  the  girl,  "and  they  spoke  of 
an  arrival,  but  I  had  not  leisure  to  inquire 
further." 

"Anna  Vittoria,*'  said  the  Queen,  "carry 
the  prince  into  his  own  apartment ;  and  you, 
Monica,  remain  within  call  in  the  adjoining 
room  ;  I  would  be  alone.'' 

"  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
gentle  expostulation,  "suffer  me  to  remain: 
the  excitement  may  be  too  great,  for  your 
Majesty." 

"  Not  so,  Anna,"  replied  her  mistress.     "  I 
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will  recall  you  soon,  for  your  presence  is,  indeed, 
a  support  and  a  consolation.  But  now,  Anna, 
I  would  &in  be  alone,  were  it  only  for  a  few 
moments." 

The  queen  was  obeyed,  the  door  was  dosed, 
and  Mary  of  Modena  stood  motionless  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  She  thought  of 
the  joy  that  awaited  her;  she  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  again  beholding  him  she  loved 
so  deeply,  of  gazing  on  the  countenance  where 
all  to  her  was  beauty,  of  listening  to  the 
voice  whose  tones  for  her  were  music,  of  feel- 
ing once  more  that  she  had  an  arm  on  which 
to  lean,  a  heart  on  which  to  repose.  But 
as  she  thought  on  these  things,  it  seemed, 
indeed,  that  such  happiness  could  not  be  her 
portion ;  and  all  her  former  fears,  doubly 
and  forebodings,  recurred  to  her  mind.  She 
listened  intently ;  she  heard  a  step,  nay  more 
than  one,  at  the  distance  of  many  rooms.  But 
what' message  might  they  bring?  How  could 
she  tell  but  some  fatal  mischance  had  befallen 
the  wanderer,  even  on  the  friendly  shores  of 
France.    Again  she  listened— -the  steps  seemed 
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many  —  they  approached  —  voices,  too,  were 
audible ;  and  then  they  sunk  into  a  lower  tone^ 
and  the  footsteps  were  diminished,  as  if  many 
persons  lingered  in  the  gallery  beyond.  She 
listened  —  and  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes  grew 
dizzy  —  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
and  strove  to  still  the  beating  of  her  heart,  that 
seemed  to  drown  every  other  sound;  and  now 
in  the  antechamber  she  again  heard  the  step, 
the  proud,  firm,  determined  step  of  the  French 
monarch ;  but  there  was  another,  less  firm,  less 
decided,  and  yet  the  sound  of  that  step  thrilled 
through  every  vein.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  addressed  her. 
"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  bring  you  one  whom 
you  will  rejoice  to  see." 

She  looked  up ;  side  by  side  and  hand  in  hand 
stood  the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  the  pros- 
perous, and  the  fallen :  the  idolised  monarch,  and 
his  exiled  brother.  But  Mary  of  Modena  thought 
not  of  these  things ;  the  sight  of  him  she  loved 
banished  every  other  feeling  but  that  of  gratitude 
and  joy.  She  remembered  not  their  misfor- 
tunes —  she  thought  no  more  of  the  humilia* 
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tions  they  had  endured ;  nor  did  she  heed  the 
presence  of  another.  She  looked  upon  James, 
she  read  fresh  lines  of  suffering  in  his  coun- 
tenance,  which  made  him  yet  more  dear;  she 
saw  how  tenderly  the  eye,  usually  so  cold  and 
piercing,  rested  upon  her.  The  Queen  was 
forgotten ;  but  the  woman,  the  fond,  the  &ith> 
ful,  the  devoted  woman,  found  once  more  a 
resting-place  on  the  bosom  of  the  husband, 
whom  she  had  well  nigh  lost  for  ever ! 
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CHAP-   VI. 


THE   LOVER. 


Melancholy  as  was  the  position  of  the  Eng-* 
lish  sovereigns  at  the  commencement  of  dieir 
exiles  yet  the  comparison  which  it  bore  to  the 
troubled  state  of  their  existence  previous  to  their 
departure  from  England,  made  it  appear  calm, 
if  not  happy.     While  in  their  own  kingdom, 
they  were  a  prey  to  treachery  and  insult,  con- 
stantly tormented  by  fears,  even  for  personal 
safety ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  their  days  were 
passed  in    peaceful    security.      The   King  of 
France,  whose  example  was  strictly  followed 
by  every  courtier  of  every  class,  appeared  to 
tax  his  imagination  for  the  best  means  of  grati- 
fying, while  he  befriended,   hb  royal  guests. 
So  careful  was  he  in  all  points  of  ceremony  to- 
wards James  and  his  queen,  that  to  pay  them 
the  most  punctilious  homage,  became  a  fashion 
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at  court ;  and  etiquette,  which  was  then  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  absurdity,  acquired  in 
this  instance,  from  the  feeling  that  prompted 
it,  a  value  not  its  own.  The  conduct  of  Liouii 
the  Fourteenth  towards  the  exiled  sovereigns 
cannot  be  sufficiently  eulogised ;  and  amid  the 
long  and  glorious  annals  of  his  reign,  that  re- 
cord, in  the  eyes  of  some^  will  occupy  the 
brightest  page. 

The  small  circle  of  English  nobility  who  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  their  royal  patrons,  ap- 
peared to  vie  with  each  other  in  respect  and 
affection  towards  them,  while  day  ailer  day  was 
marked  by  the  arrival  of  some  new  adherent, 
*  flying  from  a  country  whose  government  he 
refused  to  acknowledge.      By  the  time    that 
Jane  Dudley,  appeared  at  St    Germain,  the 
account  of  all  that  she  had  done  and  snflfered 
in  her  royal  master's  cause,  had  secured  for  her 
a  warm  and  sincere  welcome,  from  the  Queen. 
Mary  of  Modena,  indeed,  expressed  her  grati- 
tude in  but  few  words,  for  she  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  thanks  and  praises  would  be  pain- 
ful to  the  sensitive  nature  of  their  well-tried 
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friend ;  but  she  treated  Jane  Dudley  with  unw 
fionn  kindness^  admitted  her  freely  to  her  pre- 
sence, and  made  her  a  constant  companion. 
Although  fully  sensible  to  the  charms  of  her 
new  attendant's  conversation,  the  Queen  inva^ 
riably  found  that  when  the  discourse  took  a 
confidential  turn,  the  expression  of  her  feelings 
was  unwillingly  checked  in  a  manner,  for  which 
she  could  ill  account.  It  seemed  that  between 
her  and  Jane  Dudley,  there  existed  a  barrier 
which  she  could  neither  define,  nor  elude.  That 
barrier,  indeed,  which  usually  exists,  but  is  often 
invisible  —which  sympathy  alone,  has  the  power 
to  level.  Without  sympathy  the  close  com- 
munion of  the  mind  is  impossible,  and  it  were 
better  to  treat  with  the  general!^  of  the  world 
on  friendly  though  somewhat  distant  terms, 
lest  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  approach  them, 
too  nearly  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  arrested 
and  driven  back,  with  violence. 

Such  feelings  as  these^  combined  with  other 
circumstances,  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  in 
Mary  of  Modena's  mind,  between  Jane  Dud- 
ley, and  her  predecessor.    In  the  Queen's  inter- 
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course  with  Mary  S&vile  there  ha4  been  neither 
check  nor  restraint,  for  sympathy  had  effectually 
removed  the  landmark.  She  struggled  with 
herself  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  one  who 
had  so  ill  repaid  her  affection,  she  endeavoored 
to  couple  the  thought  of  Mary  Savile  with  in- 
creased anger ;  but  in  spite  of  every  endeavouri 
compassion  was  still  paramount  in  her  mind, 
and  not  unfrequendy  the  queen  detected  her* 
self  weeping  over  the  &te  of  the  unhappy, 
though,  as  she  firmly  believed,  erring  |pzL 
For  she  had  learned  all,  she  had  listened  with 
mingled  grief  and  indignation,  while  James 
detailed  the  startling  incidents  of  Mary  Savile's 
treachery,  and  his  narrative  lefl  little  room,  for 
doubt  Jane  Dudley  had  never  volunteered  to 
speak  on  the  subject;  but  when  questioned, 
her  account  of  Mary's  communication  with 
LfOrd  Churchill  was  clear  and  defined,  and  she 
mentioned,  moreover,  the  names  of  several  well-, 
known  persons,  who,  when  applied  to,  through 
indirect  channels  by  the  Queen's  express  desire, 
corroborated  Jane's  statement  in  a  most  conclu- 
sive (nanner.     Mary  of  Modena  believed  that 
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she  now  saw  too  plunly,  the  cause  oT  her  fit- 
▼ourite's  estrangement,  and  was  convinced  that 
Mary  Savfle  had  not  on]y  forgotten  her  duty 
to  her  bene&ctress,  but  to  Lord  Fleming,  and 
to  herself.  Tlie  Queen  strove  to  dwell  no 
longer  on  the  subject,  to  abandon  herself  to  the 
detights  of  a  newly*gained  home,  the  society  of 
her  husband,  the  care  of  her  chUd,  and  the 
gratitude  and  duty  which  she  owed  to  the 
King  of  France ;  but  it  was  in  vain  ;  she  could 
not  ferget  one  whom  she  had  loved  so  tenderly. 
Neither  could  she  banish  tliat  ingenuous  coun* 
tenance  froni  her  mind,  which  came  back 
vividly,  as  if  to  appeal  against  the  sentence  that 
had  been  pronounced.  The  arrival  of  Lord 
Fleming  was  destined  to  renew  these  feelings, 
with  double  bitterness* 

It  was  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  solicit- 
ations of  Jane  Dudley,  that  the  King  had 
granted  an  order  for  that  nobleman^s  release ; 
but'  he  was  far  from  believing  that  Fleming 
would  take  advantage  of  his  liberty,  to  seek  the 
shores  of  France.  James  was  well  aware  that 
he  had  given  Lord  Fleming  no  cause  for  grati- 
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tude  or  goodwill,  and  it  was  tharefore  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  and  surprise,  that  he  hailed  his 
arrival  at  St  Germain's.  His  feelings  towards 
the  young  nobleman  underwent  a  sadden  and 
total  change ;  he  loved  now,  to  boast  openly  of 
the  known  liberality  of  Fleming^s  opinions,  and 
the  independence  of  his  character,  as  a  proof 
that  the  well-intentioned  of  both  parties,  still 
adhered  to  the  Stuart  cause.  He  yielded  im* 
plicit  belief  to  Fleming's  defence  with  regard 
to  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Dudley,  and  the  in* 
surrection  at  Marlborough ;  he  loaded  his 
newly  chosen  favourite  with  kindness,  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  distinguished  place  in  hb 
household,  and  received  him  into  favour,  and 
oonfidence. 

But  we  are  anticipating — and  it  is  necessaiy 
that  we^ould  return  to  the  day  on  which  Wal- 
ter Fleming  made  his  appearance  at  St.  Ger- 
main's. It  was  Jane  Dudley  who  first  beheld 
him,  riding  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
palace.  She  watched  him  from  the  window  of 
her  own  apartment,  and  recognised  him  ere  a 
feature  was  discernible ;  but  she  well  knew  the 
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jbnn  that  sat  the  horse  so  nobly — she  well 
knew  the  powerful  and  practised  band  that 
guided  the  eager  animal,  without  an  effort. 
She  recognised  at  once  the  impetuous  rider 
that  turned  not  from  his  path  for  any  obstacle, 
—and  thoughts  of  other  days,  when,  the  chosen 
associate  of  her  brother,  they  traversed  side  by 
side  the  woodland  shades  of  Savernake,  or  pur- 
sued together,  the  light-footed  herd  of  the  fo- 
rest—  thoughts  of  early,  happy,  guileless  days, 
•came  sadly  over  the  mind  of  Jane  Dudley. 
She  looked  down  upon  him,  with  straining  eyes 
from  her  high  casement,  and  it  was  joy  to  be- 
hold him,  even  though  she  knew  he  sought  her 
not.  Alas  I  could  that  be  called  joy,  which 
filled  her  heart  at  this  moment  ?  As  she  gazed 
upon  him  with  tenderness,  how  fervently  did 
she  wish  that  she  might  love  him  without 
shame,  or  error;  for  too  surely  there  were  both 
in  the  passion  which  she  could  not  conquer,  for 
a  man  who  loved  her  not,  whose  heart  and 
hand  were  pledged  to  another.  She  looked 
upon  Walter  Fleming  as  he  sprang  from  his 
horse,  as  he  addressed  the  page  who  stood  upon 
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the  palace  steps ;  she  watched  him  to  die  last, 
as^  uncovering  his  head,  he  prononnced  the 
name  of  the  King  and  Queen,  although  another 
and  a  dearer  was  in  his  heart*  She  marked 
his  flushed  and  eager  look,  and  she  knew  that 
bis  thoughts  were  with  Mary  Savile.  Jane 
Dudley  drew  back  from  the  window,  to  reflect 
and  to  wonder  on  the  manner  in  which  the  de* 
voted  lover  would  hear  the  tale  of  falsehood) 
and  treachery  that  awaited  him. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  qnes* 
<ion,  that  Mary  of  Modena,  ignorant  of  the  last 
arrival,  sat  in  her  favourite  apartment  murmur* 
ing  at  the  multitude  of  occupations  which  had 
so  long  detained  James  from  her  skle.  He 
came  at  length,  but  the  affectionate  remon- 
strance  which  she  had  prepared,  was  checked 
on  perceiving  that  he  was  not  alone. 

<^  Madam,"  exclaimed  the  King,  <*  you  will 
oblige  me  by  granting  your  best  welcome  to 
Lord  Fleming,  who  has  this  day  given  a  noble 
proof  of  his  loyalty,  and  rejoiced  me  by  a  full 
and  satis&ctory  explanation  of  those  circonip* 
stances  which  for  some  time  past,  have  subjected 
^im  to  undeserved  suspicion." 
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**  You  are  indeed  welcome,  my  lord,"  replied 
Mary  of  Modena,  smiling  graciously  as  she  ex^ 
tended  her  hand,  <^  and  I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  my  greeting  would  have  been  equally 
warm,  bad  not  his  Majesty's  commands  added 
duty,  to  inclination." 

Walter  Fleming  bent  the  knee,  as  he  raised 
her  hand  to  his  lips,  but  he  made  no  reply* 
Ko  w<Nrd  of  thanks,  no  expression  of  gratitude 
issued  from   his  lips;    atid  yet  the  look,  the 
manner,  showed  that  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  Queen's  reception.     It  was  long  since  she 
had  beheld  him,  and  since  that  time  how  much 
had  befallen  them  both  !     She  looked  on  him 
then  with  interest  and  with  admiration,  as  he 
stood  erect  in  all  the  nobility  of  beauty,  that  was 
.yet  but  a  feeble  voucher  for  the  charms  of  his 
heart,  and  mind.    A  dark  shade  indeed  was  cast 
over  his  beaming  features,  which  to  the  eye  of 
a  casual  observer  might  have  seemed  the  effect 
q£  excitement  and  &tigue;    but  in  Mary  of 
Modena's  breast  there  was  a  key  to  every  line 
which  sorrow  could  trace  upon   the  human 
countenance,  and  she  saw  plainly  that  the  blow 
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had  been  struck,  that  doubt  if  not  conVictiDn 
had  been  forced  upon  the  mind  of  Waher 
Fleming,  and  from  her  veiy  soul  she  pitied 
him.  She  asked  some  indifferent  question 
about  the  manner  in  which  be  had  performed 
his  journey,  and  appeared  to  listen  with  interest 
to  his  replies ;  and  then  a  silence  ensued,  which 
was  broken  by  the  King. 

"  I  am  constrained  to  leave  you,  madam,**  he 
said,  **  having  to  look  over  some  papers  which 
my  brother,  the  King  of  France,  caused  to  be 
submitted  to  me  this  morning.  During  my  ab- 
sence, may  I  request  that  you  will  entertain  Lord 
Fleming;  yon  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  bear 
from  his  lips  those  details  which  have  so  fully 
satisfied  me,  and  his  lordship,*'  the  King  spoke 
seriously,  ^  is  desirous  to  put  some  questions  to 
your  Majesty  with  regard  to  a  subject,  on  whidi 
it  has  been  my  painful  task  to  speak.**  James 
the  Second  bent  forward,  and  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  **  Acquit  me  of  all  harshness ;  his  conduct 
has  gained  my  esteem*  I  have  exaggerated  no- 
thing, do  you  conceal  nothing;  such  compassion 
would  be  worse  than  cruelty.** 
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Then  tummg  to  Fleming,  ^*  We  shall  meet, 
my  lord,''  he  said,  *^  when  I  shall  be  more  at 
leisure  to  benefit  by  your  society* " 

A  silence  of  several  moments  ensued  after  the 
door  had  closed  behind  the  King,  and  Mary  of 
Modena  shuddered  as  she  thought  upon  the  task, 
which  her  husband  had  imposed.  But  she  well 
knew  that  delay  would  only  increase  the  diffi- 
ctd^,  and  heighten  the  embarrassment  which 
the  already  felt,  and  seating  herself,  she  mo^ 
tioned  Lord  Fleming  to  a  chair  by  her  side.  He 
obeyed  without  speaking,  and  on  the  whole  ap* 
peared  the  calmer  of  the  two,  for  the  hand  which 
Mary  had  placed  for  a  moment  on  a  small  table 
that  stood  between  them,  shook  so  violently  that 
she  withdrew  it  in  haste.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  ground,  but  she  raised  them  at  length, 
and  spoke  with  composure. 

^^  My  lord,''  she  said,  "  it  were  useless  to  feign 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  to  which  his  Majesty 
alluded.  Although  I  have  long  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  &cts  which  induced  me  both  to  suspect, 
and  to  condemn,  I  will  confess  I  was  unprepared 
for  so  fearful  a  consummation.     But  on  you, 
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my  lord,  the  blow  has  been  more  suddenly  gad 
more  heavily  dealt,  and  I  can  only .  pray  dial 
you  may  be  supported  under  an  aflUctioD,  fay 
which  I  myself  have  been  sorely  tried.'' 

<'  Madam,**  exclaimed  Walter  Flemingy  roused 
by  her  words  from  his  apparent  apathy,  **it  is 
.to  you  I  turn,  for  an  esplanation  of  those  dr- 
cumstances  which  liave  brought  undeserved  in- 
famy on  the  purest  and  best  of  God's  creatures. 
It  is  to  yoy  who  have  known  her  long,  who  have 
loved,  cherished,  and  trusted  her,  that  I  look 
for  an  indignant  refutation  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  one  whom  you  are  well  aware  is 
incapable  of  evil  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  — 
you,  who  have  watched  the  development  of  every 
feeling,  known  the  spring  of  every  action,  incul- 
cated by  your  own  example  the  precepts  of  trulh 
and  virtue,  and  guarded  morality  by  the  bul- 
wark of  religion  !  I  will  not  excuse  myself  for 
thus  interrupting  your  Majesty,  I  will  not  load 
my  conversation  with  set  phraseology,  nor  cramp 
the  expression  of  deep  and  intense  feeling  by  the 
trammels  of  prescribed  ceremony.  Without  fior- 
getting  for  an  instant  the  respect  which  your  own 
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iniative  dignity  imposes,  suffer  me,  I  beseech  you, 
to  speak  openly,  to  lay  down  for  a  while  the  bur- 
.then  which  weighs  so  heavily  on  my  heart.  Tell 
me  that  you  suspect,  as  I  do,  how  the  King  has 
been  deceived  by  some  artful  and'  deep  laid 
scheme ;  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  that  her  very 
virtue,  her  very  truth,  have  been  the  means  of 
betraying  her  into  the  snare ;  that  however  ene- 
mies may  slander,  and  appearances  condemn, 
tell  me  !  oh,  tell  me  in  pity  !  that  your  faith  is 
umhaken,  your  belief  undestroyed  in  the  truth, 
the  honour,  the  purity  of  her,  whom,  ere  this,  I 
had  fondly  hoped  to  call  by  the  most  sacred 
name,  that  affection  ever  suggested  to  the  lips  of 
man." 

Lord  Fleming  fixed  his  straining  eyes  upon 
the  Queen,  and  bent  with  outstretched  arms  and 
clasped  hands  across  the  table,  and  as  he  did  so 
the  graceful  pedestal  which  supported  the  little 
iabric  gave  way,  the  golden  tree  into  which  it 
was  formed  broke  into  many  pieces,  and  the 
marble  slab,  on  which  he  had  rested,  fell  upon 
the  ground  with  a  hollow  reverberation.  The 
noise  had  startled  the  Queen,  she  looked  up, 
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her  eyes  bathed  in  tears  met  those  of  Walter 
Fleming ;  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  pointing 
to  the  fragments,  exclaimed  in  a  solemn  and 
impressive  tone:  **  This  must  be  my  answer,  far 
thus  did  she  on  whom  I  rested,  break  beneatE 
the  trust  I  placed  in  her,  and  in  like  tnanner  ii 
all  that  once  was  beautiful,  aild  exalted  in  my 
estimation,  lost  to  me  for  ever  I  fidlen,  fallen  to 
the  ground  in  my  very  sight,  an  object  no  longer 
of  admiration,  but  of  pity.'' 

There  was  but  one  moment's  pause.  The 
Queen  scarcely  dared  to  look  upon  her  com- 
panion, but  he  started  &om  his  seat,  and,  as  if 
unmindful  of  the  Queen's  presence^  he  eriedl 
aloud,  "  Then  will  I  never  more  believe  in  the 
existence  of  virtue^  or  give  Credit  to  the  sem- 
blance of  honesty  —  from  thiis  moment  I  wiB 
embrace  a  new  creed,  and  lavish  all  my  admir- 
ation on  the  candout  of  those  who  do  not  hide 
their  depravity,  beneath  the  heavy  doek  of 
hypocrisy.  I  will  love  the  guilt  that  walks 
forth  unblushingly  in  its  owiiglaring colours,  and 
shun  as  a  serpent  the  lovely  retirii^  modesty  that 
di^lays  it€telf  in  look,  word,  and  action,  but  has 
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no  home  in  the  heart.  Nay^  when  I  gaze  on 
thi8  outward  semblance  of  virtue,  I  will  be^ 
lieve  that  the  features  beneath  are  more  than 
doubly  hideous,  or  the  flattering  mask  had  never 
been  assumed.  But  no,"  he  continued,  almost 
wildly,  ^*  I  must  not,  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  believe 
it :  we  have  both  been  deceived,  we  have  both 
been  duped ;  the  artifices  of  a  designing  woman 
have  brought  sorrow  upon  your  Majesty,  dis* 
grace  upon  her,  and  lasting  misery  upon  me. 
But  let  it  not  be  so,  madam;  let  not  her  hateful 
conspiracy  succeed,  let  her  not  smile  triumph* 
antly  as  she  looks  on  the  wretchedness,  she  has 
caused.  Remember,  that  she  made  it  once  her 
boast,  to  declare  that  she  would  bring  down  dis- 
grace and  miseiy  upon  me,  and  all  T  hold 
dear.  Remember  this,  madam,  and  endeavour 
to  trace  through  the  windings  of  her  treachery, 
the  innocence  of  one  whom,  on  my  account,  she 
hates.  Do  this,  madam,"  he  added,  pausing 
before  the  Queen,  and  checking,  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  the  vehemence  which  he  feared  would 
distress  her.  **  Do  this,  and  my  respect,  my 
gratitude,  my  attachment  will,  if  possible,   be 
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doubled,  and  the  name  of  Mary  of  ModesA^ 
which  is  ever  pronounced  widi  respect  and 
affection^  shall  henceforth  be  ooufded  indi 
blessingfiu'^ 

.  **  Lord  Fleming,"  interrupted  the  Qneeti 
sadly  but  firmly,  "  you  have  assailed  die  dn^ 
racter  of  a  lady  who  stands  high  in  the  opinioil 
of  your  sovereigns ;  but  let  that  pass.  On  her 
account  I  well  know  that  you  have  soflfered,  and 
w  it  seems  unjustly;  but  I  would  bid  you  re^ 
member,  that  Mistress  Dudley  herself  has  made 
the  best  amends  in  her  power,  and  tacitly  proved 
her  repentance  of  the  injury  she  had  done  you, 
by  obtaining  your  liberation,  and  exposing  her^ 
self  to  much  danger  in  e£fecting  her  purpose. 
With  the  proceedings  of  Mistress  Savile  she 
would  have  had  little  to  do,  but  that  they  were 
both  companions  of  the  King's  flight,  from 
London.  Nor  was  it  from  her  lips,  bdieve 
ine,  that  I  first  learned  the  account  of  that 
act  of  treason  which  sold  the  sacred  person 
fc>f  the  King  into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  tian 
torous  men;  it  was  from  the  lips  of  him 
whose  veracity  is  undoubted,  from  thote  of  my 
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royal  husband,  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
■with  every  particular  which  was  afterwards  coi<- 
roboratedy  not  only  by  Mistress  Dudley,  but 
by  one  of  his  Majesty's  coniiden  tial  servants.  0£ 
Maty  Savile's  open  recognition  of  the  man  who 
•boarded  the  vessel  in  company  with  the  fishers 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  every  sailor  of  either 
party,  would  describe  it  to  you  well.  That  he  h 
a  well  known  adherent  of  Lord  Churchill  you 
will  not  deny,  when  I  inform  you  that  bis  name 
k  Hubert  Morice,  and,  my  lord,  that  Mary  Sa'^ 
vile,  conducted  by  this  man,  left  the  town  of 
Feversham  for  the  encampment  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  there  to  hold  communication  with  her 
accomplice  and  admirer.  Lord  Churchill,  under 
the  shelter  of  whose  tent  she  passed  that  event- 
ful night,  has  been  declared,  vouched  for,  and 
proved — not  only  by  Mistress  Dudley,  whose  evi*- 
dence  you  are  unwilling  to  allow,  but  by  officers 
of  high  class  and  standing  in  the  Dutch  army, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  traced  her  movements 
along  the  road,  firom  the  town  where  they  had 
detained  the  King,  as  far  as  that  in  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Dutch  army  were  qui^x^ 
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tered.    Do  not,  my  lord,"  she  coDtwued,  '^  do 
not  for  a  moment,  even  in  imagination,  accuse 
the  King  of  severity,  towards  this  misguided  girl, 
he  has  evinced  on  the  occasion,  the  utmost  iai- 
partiali^,  and  in  consideration  for  my  tdeUng^ 
has  caused  every  investigation  to  be  made,  which 
could  afford  an  opportunity  of  clearing  Maiy 
Savile.     It  has  been  in  vain,  my  lord,  every 
fresh  intelligence  that  we  have  received,  both 
directly,  and  indirecdy  from  authentic  quarten^ 
has  proved  but  a  sad  confirmation  of  my  ftars 
on  eveiy  point,  and  has  taught  me,  as  it  must* 
alas  I  teach  you,  that  our  duty  is  no  longer  to 
love  or  cherish  one  who  has  proved  herself  in 
every  respect  unworthy  —  who  has  broken  her 
fiuth  to  her  God,  to  her  king,  and  to  you  her 
betrothed  husband,  and  drawn  tear9.  of  shame^ 
as  wdl  as  sorrow,  from  the  eyes  of  one  who  loved 
her,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  which  a  mother'9 
heart  is  capable/' 

The  Queen  awaited  his  reply  anxiously,  but 
in  vain.  The  wretched  mem  had  thrown  him- 
self on  a  seat,  and  pressed  both  his  hands 
upon  his  face*     With  a  violent  stru^le,   he 
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Strove  to  quell  the  agitation  which  convulsed 
him,  his  breast  heaved,  and  when  he  at  length 
removed  bis  hand,  large  tears  fell  slowly  and 
singly  from  the  eyes,  whose  fixed  and  fierce 
expression  accorded  but  ill,  with  these  softer 
tokens  oF  grief.  But  they  were  th^  tears  of 
which  Mary  of  Modena  had  spoken^ —  the  team 
of  «hame,  that  come  not  to  cool,  or  to  refresh, 
but  to  pain,  to  agonise  the  throbbing  eyeballs, 
and  scald  the  cheeks  down  which  they  flow. 

The  Queen  gazed  upon  him  pitifully,  t^iderly ; 
she  strove  to  think  of  some  consoling  word, 
some  expression  of  solace ;  but  her  sympathy  was 
too  deep  to  allow  of  either,  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  moments.  During  that  time,  she  suf- 
fered him  to  remain  in  silence,  and  then  ap- 
proaching him  gently,  disdained  not  to  place 
her  hand  upon  his,  with  all  the  kindness  of  a 
sister. 

"  Lord  Fleming  '*  she  said,  "  forgive  me,  it 
lias  been  my  mournful  duty  to  convince  you 
of  the  truth,  yet  there  is  no  one  who  can,  who 
does,  share  your  sorrow,  so  fully  as  Mary  of 
Modena.    Let  us,  while  we  mingle  our  regrets, 
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strengthen  and  assist  each  other  in  the  task  of 
removing  from  our  hearts  the  image  which  hai 
too  long  occupied  them,  and  let  us»"  she  added 
in  a  sweet  and  yet  a  solemn  tone,  ^*  let  us  lake 
this  lesson  home,  and  detached  by  another  tie  firtHn 
this  world  of  darkness,  strive  to  soar  upward  lo 
that  region  of  blessedness  and  truth — where  there 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  tumiii^ 
where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  the  eye% 
and  where  alone  attainment  surpasses  the  fcNid* 
est  dreams,  of  anticipation ! 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE    COURTS   AKD   THE   COURTIERS. 

The  court  of  St.  Germain's,  during  the  finst 
few  years  of  the  English  sovereign's  residence 
there,  was  the  standing  topic  of  description  and 
discussion,  amongst  the  talkers  and  writers  of 
the  period.     Letters  and  memoirs  bearing  that 
date,  overflow  with  observations  on  the  English 
queen's  appearance,  manners,  and  disposition, 
descending   with    the    characteristic  love    for 
detail,  even  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  her 
robe,  and  the  peculiar  grace  of  her  curtsey. 
To  those  who  are  inclined  to  quarrel  witli  a 
brief  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  in 
question,  we  would  now  recommend  the  perusal 
of  such  records,  since  in  these  pages  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  dwell  upon  such  minute  parti- 
culars, or  even  to  tarry  long  at  St.  Germain's. 

As  days  passed  on,  Mary  of  Modena  began 
to  discover  that  the  happiness  she  had  ahtici- 
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pated  was  not  likely  to  be  realised,  in  exile. 
The  kindness  of  the  French  king  was  unre- 
mitting, and  his  admiration  for  herself  was  only 
equalled  by  his  respect.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
had  declared  openly  that  Mary  of  Modena,  both 
in  mind  and  person,  was  the  model  of  a  queen ; 
and  these  words  were  sufficient  to  form  the 
opinion  of  the  nation,  on  that  point.  She  was 
loved,  she  was  admired,  she  was  even  courted 
more  than  she  had  ever  been,  in  her  own  king* 
dom ;  her  grace  became  proverbial,  her  convers- 
ations were  recorded.  She  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  wary  De  Maintenon,  and  captivated  the 
fancy  of  the  witty  De  Sevigne :  while  her  gentle 
dignity  quelled  the  loud  whispers  of  those  who 
regarded  her  as  an  intruder,  or  a  rival.  Yet  Mary 
of  Modena  was  far  from  happy.  She  felt  too 
deeply  the  humiliating  position  in  which  her 
husband  was  placed,  and  was  never  free  from 
dread  lest  any  incident  apparently  triflings 
should  bring  it  painfully  home  to  his  feelings. 

The  exaggerated  pitch  to  which  etiquette 
was  carried  in  the  court  of  Veraadlles  was 
irksome  to  her,  and  she  found  it  difficult  to  bear 
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in  mind  all  the  intricate  windings  of  ceremony, 
in  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  family 
were  so  well  versed.  Yet  she  exacted  the  minut- 
est attention  to  every  point  wherein  James  was 
concerned,  and  watched  with  jealous  anxiety  the 
demeanour  of  every  one  towards  her  husband. 

Ere  long,  indeed,  she  had  deeper  cause  for 
sorrow,  in  the  discovery,  that  James  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  England  and 
Ireland,  and  that  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  French  king,  he  was  actually  employed 
in  levying  an  army,  for  the  recovery  of  his 
kingdom.  Mary  of  Mod^ia  grieved,  but  she 
did  not  murmur.  She  loved  her  husband 
fondly,  but  his  honour  was  no  less  dear  in  her 
eyes ;  her  nature  was  timid,  her  heart  tender, 
yet  she  would  have  scorned  to  utter  one  dissua- 
sive word,  or  use  one  endeavour  to  detain  him 
she  loved,  from  the  path  of  duty. 

The  preparations  necessarily  occupied  some 
time,  and  during  the  interval  the  Queen  strove 
to  appear  contented  and  cheerful,  and  studied 
James's  wishes  with  double  care,  in  order  to 
gratiiy  tfaenu 
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To  please  him  she  frequeated  (he  briUiam 
gpciety  in  which  she  found  no  deligbt,  or  eoL* 
lected  within  the  palace  of  St.  Germain's  d9 
those  in  whose  oonversation  and  societfy  the 
King  found  pleasure.  Occasionally  i^  would 
assemble  around  her  a  small  and  select  nnmbet 
of  guests,  within  her  own  apartnwntB,  consiBtiiig 
chiefly  of  the  English  nobility  who  hod  followed 
their  sovereigns  into  exile,  and  some  finroored 
members  of  the  French  court,  amongst  wbam 
the.  Count  de  Lauzun  was  never  forgotten. 
The  Queen's  private  evenings,  were  the  happiest 
moments  which  she  now  enjoyed.  The  worid 
without  was  excluded,  circumstances  forgotten, 
formality  banished,  and  every  member  of  the 
little  society  seemed  bent  upon  receiving  and 
yielding  their  portion,  of  amusemenL  It  was 
then  that  the  careful  taste  of  Monica  was  more 
particularly  called  forth  ;  it  was  then  that  with  a 
smile,  like  those  of  former  years,  and  something 
of  her  early  playfulness  of  manner,  Mary  of 
Modena  would  receive  the  King  of  Ei^Iand, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vestibule,  acknowledging 
her  sense  of  the  honour  which  Jie  conferred 


upon  her  and  her  humble  friends.  On  such 
oecasions,  James  the  Second  was  invariably  at** 
tended  by  Lord  Fleming,  for  whom  the  Queeo 
entertained  a  warm  and  sipcere  regard.  His 
misfortunes  had  first  awakened  her  sympathy, 
but  on  further  acquaintance,  his  high  principles, 
bis  superior  judgment,  and  his  unwavering 
veracity  were  fully  estimated  by  Mary  of 
Modena. 

In  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  heart  and 
mind,  Walter  Fleming  was  yet  unchanged ;  but 
there  was  a  severity  in  his  aspect,  and  a  sad 
teserve  in  his  manner,  which  had  never  before 
characterised  him.  His  silence  became  pro- 
verbial, he  conversed  with  the  Queen  from 
choice^  and  with  James  from  necessity ;  but  the 
common  interchange  of  ideas  with  indifferent 
people  seemed  almost  impossible  to  him.  To- 
wards the  ladies  of  either  court,  his  demeanour 
was  marked  by  cold,  distant,  but  extreme 
civility,  nor  could  the  slightest  difference  be 
observed  in  his  manner  to  Mistress  Dudley: 
although  the  gossips  of  Versailles  and  St.  Cyr 
had  already  foretold  his  union  with  that  lady. 
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They  were  pronounced  to  have  been  created 
for  each  other,  their  characters  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  both  cold,  insensible,  unpolished,  proud, 
and  overstrained  even  to  hypocrisy,  in  all  their 
opinions. 

It  might  have  appeared  somewhat  inconsist- 
ent to  such  as  overheard  similar  observations,  to 
perceive  the  various  artifices  which  the  fiiir 
Parisians  condescended  to  employ,  with  the 
hope  of  attracting  the  uncivilised  Englishman, 
or  to  find  how  many  courtiers,  with  an  illustrious 
example  at  their  head,  laid  a  hopeless  siege  to 
the  heart  of  the  still  less  polished  Englishwoman* 
For  the  court  of  VersaiUes  was  an  object  of  ill* 
concealed  abhorrence  and  contempt  to  Jane 
Dudley,  cmd  she  only  repaired  thither,  when  in 
close  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  She  did  not 
scruple  openly  to  inveigh  against  the  folly  and 
levity  so  undeniably  prevalent,  and  had  it  not 
by  this  time  become  a  fashion  to  admire  both 
her  wit  and  her  beauty,  the  pointed  sarcasms 
in  which  she  indulged,  would  scarcely  have  been 
tolerated.  But  Jane  Dudley,  like  her  royal 
mistress,  loved  the  smaller  receptions  of  St 
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Germain's,  and  there  she  would  exert  all  her 
varied  and  brilliant  powers  of  conversation  in  a 
very  different  spirit,  receiving  the  Queen's  guests 
with  deference  and  complacency,  and  pleasing 
every  one  by  her  gracious  demeanour. 

It  was  evident  to  all,  that  James  the  Second 
beheld  Mistress  Dudley  with  feelings  of  no 
common  interest,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  Queen 
was  not  unfrequently  excited,  when  she  beheld 
them  together  engaged,  as  was  often  the  case, 
in  deep  and  earnest  conversation;  yet  there 
was  a  dignified  modesty  in  Jane's  deportment, 
a  calm  self-possession,  a  skill  in  evading  the 
King's  attentions,  which  condemned  Mary  of 
Modena's  suspicions.  Those  attentions  were 
distressing  to  Jane  Dudley,  and  she  strove  by 
every  means  in  her  power  to  make  the  King  sen- 
sible that  such  was  the  case ;  yet  her  manner 
towards  him  was  entirely  free  from  the  haughti- 
ness and  asperity  which  she  evinced  to  others, 
at  least  to  all  those  who  paid  their  unwelcome 
homage,  at  her  shrine. 

The  better  part  of  Jane  Dudley's  nature  was 
now  called  forth,  her  devotion  to  the  royal  exiles 
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was  unqualified :  she  made  no  idle  protiessionsy 
but  to  save  them  pain,  to  preserve  them  from 
uneasiness,  she  would  have  incurred  any  risk, 
she  would  have  braved  any  danger ;  she  had  now 
no  character  to  assume,  no  part  to  play,  except- 
ing,  indeed,  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  in* 
difference  with  regard  to  Lord  Fleming,  which 
his  conduct  towards  herself,  rendered  no  difficult 
task.  She  had  achieved  her  purpose,  she  had 
separated  him  from  the  woman  he  loved,  and 
had  brought  disgrace  upon  the  head  of  that 
woman  —  her  rival.  Her  design  was  so  far  ac- 
complished, her  vengeance  was  appeased.  She 
well  knew,  that  to  her,  least  of  all  others,  would 
Walter  Fleming  transfer  his  wounded,  his  baf- 
fled affections  ;  but  had  she  believed  it  possible, 
deeply  and  passionately  as  she  loved  him,  Jane 
Dudley  would  never  have  made  one  slight  ad- 
vance, or  taken  a  single  step  towards  awaken- 
ing his  admiration,  or  gaining  his  confidence. 
Her  heart,  indeed,  had  been  given  unsought, 
but  her  hand  —  the  hand  of  the  proud  heiress 
of  the  Dudleys,  should  never  be  bestowed, 
unless  openly,   and  eagerly   solicited.       How 
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miserable  was  her  existence:  compelled  day 
by  day  to  stand  like  a  stranger  in  the  presence 
of  him,  on  whom  her  whole  heart  was  centered, 
forced  day  by  day  to  silence  the  loud  outcries 
of  conscience,  which  had  been  hushed  for 
awhile,  but  now  broke  forth  in  accents  of  thun- 
der I  She  became  a  prey  to  deep  and  bitter 
remorse,  she  stood  in  awe  of  herself,  lest,  in  an 
unguarded  moment,  the  confession  should  be 
made  which  had  so  long  burned  upon  her  lips. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  that  James  the 
Second  quitted  France  for  Ireland,  and  during 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  the  incident 
occurred,  which  will  be  related  in  the  next 
chapter* 
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CHAP.   VIII. 


THE   DESPATCH. 


<«  Yet  your  Majes^  must  rejoioe^''  aaid  Jane 
Dudley,  as  she  sat  alone  with  her  royal  mbtreM 
on  the  monung  that  a  full  and  important  de* 
spatch  had  been  received  from  Ireland ;  **  yei 
in  the  midst  of  your  anxiety,  you  must  surely  re- 
joice, that  the  King  has  at  length  determined  on 
giving  batde.  Consider,  madam»  I  beteeeh  yon, 
—  and  suffer  me  to  speak  oipeaaly  on  a  tufageft 
of  such  profound  interest,  —  consider  how  IcMig 
and  how  ardently  the  King's  best  advisers  have 
urged  the  necessity  of  decided  measures;  eon* 
sider  that  the  step  must  be  taken,  the  blow  must 
be  struck,  and  that  procrastination  is  only  cal- 
culated to  give  breathing  time  to  our  enemies^ 
while  it  daily  weakens  through  disappointment 
the  generous  eagerness  of  our  allies.  Rejoice 
with  me^  madam,''  she  continued,  for  Mary  of 
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ModeDa's  countenance  betokened  no  other  feel- 
ings but  those  of  grief,  and  anxiety,  **  that  the 
King  has  at  length  resolved  upon  a  measure 
which  will  effectually  silence  all  those  who  blame 
the  line  of  conduct  his  Majesty  has  hitherto 
diought  fit  to  adopt,  in  the  Irish  campaign." 

<<  And  who,  Mistress  Dudley,"  exclaimed 
the  Queen,  lifting  her  head,  while  the  colour 
mounted  to  her  pale  cheek,  <<  who  dares  to  ques- 
tion the  courage,  or  the  judgment,  of  the  King 
of  England  ?  " 

'^  You  must  be  well  aware,  madam,"  replied 
die  other,  **  that  the  present  position  of  his  Mar 
j«8ty  is  calculated  to  expose  him  more  than  ever, 
to  censure." 

<^  Without  doubt,"  interrupted  the  Queen,  as 
if  relieved  by  her  companion's  answer,  "  for 
many  years  past  the  King  has  been  made  a 
mark  for  the  aims  of  the  slanderous,  but  I  fan* 
eied,  I  feared,  that  you  were  speaking  of  the 
opinions  of  his  adherents.** 

<^  Your  Majesty  was  right  in  the  supposition," 
relied  Jane  Dudley,   unhesitatingly ;  <^  it  was 
of  his  friends,  and  not  of  his  enemies,  I  spoke,  it 
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was  of  the  opinion  of  those,  whose  hearts  are  de* 
voted  to  the  royal  cause^  and  who  both  believed 
and  hoped  the  King  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently, and  rather  hastened  than  pos^ned  a 
crisis,  which  cannot  ultimately  be  averted."  She 
paused,  and  then  continued :  **  I  have  craved 
your  Majesty's  permission  to  speak  openly,  for  I 
consider  the  well-meant  silence  of  those  who 
surround  your  royal  person,  as  dtogethet  mis- 
guided and  mistaken.** 

'<  And  you  judge  rightly,"  rejoined  the 
Queen,  **  and  you  act  a  friendly  part  by  conceal- 
ing nothing  from  me.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  re- 
quest, that  I  urge^  that  I  command ;  I  cannot 
succeed  in  gaining  the  truth  from  those  who 
should  know  me  better,  than  to  withhold  it 
Say  on.  Mistress  Dudley,  for  I  do  indeed  be- 
lieve that  the  fame  of  the  King  is  most  dear  to 
you.** 

<<  It  is,  it  is,"  exclaimed  Jane  eageriy,  **  most 
dear,  most  sacred  in  my  sight ! " 

The  Queen  looked  up  hastily,  but  made  no 
reply. 

<'  Do  not,  madam,"  continued  Jane^    with 
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some  enthusiasm,  **  do  not,  I  beseeeh  you  grieve 
that  even  now,  perhaps,  while  we  yet  speak, 
your  royal  husband  is  leading  on  the    allied 
forces  of  France  and  Ireland,  to  regain  that 
crown,  which  was  stricken  from  his  head  by 
the  impious  hand  of  treachery.    Do  not  grieve 
that  he  is  about  to  fulfil   the  expectations  of 
those  who  truly  serve  him,  to  rally  once  more 
round  his  colours,  his  loyal  friends,  his  generous 
allies,  and  that  portion  of  his  subjects  whom  dis* 
satisfaction  for  the  usurper's  government,  and 
late,  though  lasting  repentance,  have  won  back 
to  the  cause  of  their  rightful  monarch.    Do  not 
regret  that  he  ia  once  more  entering  on  those 
spirit-stirring  scenes,  and  treading  again  those 
paths  of  martial  enterprise,  to  which  his  steps 
have  been  familial*  from  the  early  days  of  child- 
hood.    Were  I  iu  your  place,  madam,  I  do  in- 
deed believe,  that  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
news  we  have  this  day  heard,  the  approbation 
expressed  by  die  King  of  France,  the  hope  of  a 
speedy  termination  to  this  long  suspense,  and, 
alxNre  all,  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it  holds 
out  to  one  you  love  so  well  —  oh  !  I  do  indeed 
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believe  that  every  feeling  of  timidity  would  be 
swallowed  up  in  thoughts  too  elevated  for  fear^ 
too  absorbing  for  anxiety ! '' 

The  Queen  shook  her  head.  '*  I  can  admire^ 
but,  alas  I  I  cannot  share,  your  enthusiasm,'*  sbe 
replied,  sadly;  ^^  we  view  a  field  of  battle  with 
different  eyes.  The  spirit  of  your  noble  and  la- 
mented brother,  Mistress  Dudley,  is  rising 
within  you,  when  you  discourse  of  these  things; 
yet  I  cannot  but  think,  that  were  your  brother 
still  living  to  engage  in  the  coming  conflict,  the 
strainingeyes  which  would  follow  him  exclusively 
upon  the  dreadful  field,  would  have  no  leisure 
to  remark,  no  power  to  admire,  no  wish  to 
dwell  on  aught  beside  that  cherished  form,  and 
the  heart  that  might  well  expand  with  pride 
when  recalling  his  proofs  of  valour  in  the  hour 
of  security,  would  only  beat  with  cowardly 
apprehension  during  the  moment  of  action." 

*^  I  think  not,''  said  Jane  Dudley  as  she  bent 
over  the  Queen's  hand  and  raised  it  to  her  lips, 
"  I  think  not;  there  was  too  much  sympathy 
between  the  brother  whom  you  so  gmcbusly 
mention,  and  myself." 
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The  thoughts  which  the  Queen  had  awak- 
ened seemed  painfiiUy  animating,  for  Jane  Dud- 
ley rose  hastily  from  her  seat.  '*  No,  no !''  she 
continued ;  ^  I  should  have  followed  him  in  ima- 
gination upon  the  field,  I  should  have  gloried  in 
the  deeds  he  would  have  done,  the  miracles  he 
would  have  wrought;  and  if  my  brother  had  in* 
deed  fallen  a  victim  to  the  impetuous  daring 
which  ever  characterised  him,  then  I  could  have 
raised  my  head  proudly  while  I  mourned  his  loss, 
and  triumphant  pride  would  have  dried  the  tears 
that  natural  affection  had  caused  to  flow.  Would 
that  it  had  been  so,*'  she  added  eagerly,  **  would 
that  my  brother,  like  the  gallant  Dundee,  had 
{KTolonged  his  latest  breath,  by  the  exulting  shout 
of  victory  !  That  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  des- 
tiny, a  noble  ending  to  a  soldier's  career.**  She 
spoke  in  an  abrupt  and  disjointed  manner,  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  herself,  when  animated  -~  flying 
hastily  from  one  subject  to  another,  following 
the  rapid  train  of  her  own  thoughts,  rather  than 
die  original  topic  of  discourse.  ^*  Alas  ! "  she 
csontinued,  ^  how  enviable  is  the  lot  of  man;  to  be 
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bound  by  the  obligation,  the  necessity  of  actioD, 
which  compels  him  to  take  part  in  those  stirring 
scenes,  amid  whose  excitement,  the  outcries  of 
disappointment  (the  bitter  but  inevitable  kit 
of  all)  are  drowned*  If  there  be  a  pitiable 
state  of  existence,  it  is  surely  that  which  leaves 
the  body  inactive,  while  the  soul  is  torn  by  the 
struggles  of  passion,  sorrow,  or  remorse.  How 
unequal,"  continued  Jane^  in  a  thoughtful  and 
musing  tone,  ^*  are  the  destinies  of  the  two  sexes. 
When  the  early  flowers  have  faded  on  his  way, 
man,  the  favoured,  the  enviable,  is  not  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  road  which  has  lost  every 
charm ;  he  may  change  hb  course,  and  strike  out 
a  new  path  whose  variety  and  interest  lead  him 
on,  even  if  they  cannot  entirely  banish  the 
remembrance  of  earlier  and  dearer  scenes :  new 
interests  spring  up  around  him,  new  duties,  new 
pleasures  become  his  portion,  his  independence 
reminds  him  of  his  responsibility,  and,  above  aH, 
he  has  the  proud  knowledge  of  possessing  power, 
and  influence.  But  woman,  endowed  no  less  with 
enthusiasm, with  energy,  with  intellect,  is  doomed 
to  pass  through  life  by  a  dreary  and  circumscribed 
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path,  and  even  in  the  bri^test  moments  of  her 
esdfltencei  her  pleasures  are  as  trifling,  as  mono- 
tonoust  as  that  dull  round  of  wearisome  occu- 
pation whidi they  term  domestic  duty" 

^  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Mbtress  Dudley,''  ex- 
claimed the  Queen ;  ^  for  in  speaking  thus,  you 
arraign  the  dispensations  oF  Providence*  The 
path  of  a  woman's  duty  is  not  always  dreary,  not  al- 
ways monotonous ;  there  are  a  thousand  occasions 
important  to  herself  and  others,  in  which  she  is 
called  upon  to  act,  and  to  decide,  to  judge  and 
to  determine, —  a  thousand  instances  where  her 
energies  are  roused  into  action,  in  a  manner  far 
better  suited  to  their  powers,  than  the  more 
arduous  undertakings  of  man;  and  do  not 
speak  thus  contemptuously,  Mistress  Dudley,  of 
the  portion  which  has  been  allotted  to  us,  by 
the  All-wise  disposer  of  events,  of  those  sweet 
domestic  obligations  which  it  is  our  joy,  as 
well  as  our  duty,  to  fulfil,  where  we  at  once  ex- 
perience, and  impart  happiness." 

Mary  of  Modena  paused  abruptly,  for  she 
remembered   the  loneliness  of  Jane  Dudley's 
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position ;  and,  fearing  to  wound  her,  she  merdj 
added,  **  even  in  your  own  view  of  the  snb^eet, 
Mistress  Dudiey,  you  have  hitherto  had  nothing 
to  complain  of ;  for,  if  the  destiny  of  a  woman 
be  wliat  you  describe  it,  you  have  effi?6tual]y 
conquered  yours.  And,  since  our  conversation 
has  imperceptibly  led  to  this  point,  you  must 
permit  me  to  appease  my  gratitude,  and  act 
contrary  to  my  husband's  commands  and  your 
wishes,  by  expressing  my  admiration  of  that 
conduct,  which  I  can  but  call  heroic,  and  assure 
you  how  deeply  I  reverence  those  proofs  of  de- 
voted courage  which  must  endear  you  to  all,  who 
truly  love  the  King." 

^  Indeed,  indeed,  madam,"  replied  Jane 
Dudley  hurriedly,  '*  I  scarcely  know  of  what 
you  speak  ;  I  trust  that  your  Majesty  will  not 
allude  to  circumstances  which  must  inevitably 
ttwaken  the  most  painful  recollections." 

•*  And  why  so?  "  exclaimed  the  Queen  with 
an  open  kindness  pf  manner ;  <<  why  do  they 
not  rather  live  in  your  remembrance,  as  they  do 
in  mine,  and  in  that  of  the  King,  whom  you  so 
generously  served.     It  was  not  in  your  power 
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to  rescue  him  from  the  machinations  of  others, 
but  every  fresh  proof  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
yielded  support,  by  affording  consolation.  He 
has  told  me  all,  Mistress  Dudley,  how  you 
feared  not  to  traverse  the  troubled  and  danger- 
ous streets  of  London  in  disguise,  to  fecilitate 
communication  between  him,  and  his  most  trusty 
friends." 

<'  Pause^  madam,  I  entreat  you,"  interrupted 
Jane;  ^' every  word  you  utter,  pains,  distresses, 
and  wounds  me ;  let  me  earnesdy  solicit  your 
Majesty,  to  speak  no  further  on  this  occasion." 

*<  Nay,  Mistress  Dudley,"  rejoined  her  royal 
mistress,  smiling,  **  it  is  scarcely  courteous  to 
interrupt  your  Queen ;  and  now  I  have  com- 
menced, it  is  my  determination  to  conclude  *— 
indeed,  I  cannot  be  any  longer  silent.  From 
the  lips  of  James,  I  received  a  full  and  animated 
description  of  the  noble  part  you  played  during 
the  trying  period  of  the  escape  ;  how  you  were 
ever  ready  to  speak,  or  to  be  silent,  according 
as  the  one  or  other  course  appeared  likely  to 
lull  suspicion ;  how  you  strove  by  every  means 
in  your  power,  to  mitigate  his  sufierings,  to  pa- 
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cify  his  regrets ;  how  you  stood  by  him  in  the 
moment  of  danger " 

Mary  of  Modena  was  again  interrupted. 
^  Madam,"  exclaimed  her  companion,  **yott 
are  ever  kind  and  gracious.  Why  will  yoo  re- 
fuse the  request,  whidi  I  have  so  humbly  pre> 
ferred?" 

''Nay,  nay,**  continued  the  Queen  with 
something  of  playfulness  in  her  manner,  for 
this  discussion  had  for  a  moment  banished  her 
previous  anxiety :  *^  I  will  be  obdurate,  I  will 
be  pitiless,  and  I  will  force  you  to  lay  aside  the 
mask  of  over-strained  modesty,  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  opinions  you  have  so  lately 
upheld.  I  myself,  who  have  none  of  those 
exalted  notions  —  who  do  not  sigh  and  languish 
to  tread  the  paths  of  danger,  or  envy  the  mas- 
ters of  the  world  their  glorious  perils  —  even  I, 
Mistress  Dudley,  were  I  in  your  place,  would 
proudly  cherish  the  recollection  of  my  own  in- 
trepidity, for  your  conduct  well  deserves  the 
name." 

**  Your  praises,  madam,''  replied  Jane,  <<  are 
unmerited  by  me." 
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*'  Again  I  must  command  silence,"  exclaimed 
Mary  of  Modena  in  the  same  jesting  tone, 
**  for  I  will  be  heard,  and  can  brook  no  se- 
dition in  the  court  of  St  Grermain's.  You 
did  not,  I  well  know,  prevent  the  fishermen 
from  boarding  the  vessel^  nor  b;  means  of  the 
dagger  on  which,  as  the  King  tells  me,  your 
&ir  hand  so  often  rested,  encounter  one  by 
one,  and  slay  the  whole  crew ;  nor  did  you  pass 
yourself  off  for  the  King  of  England,  nor  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  carried  captive  to  London, 
in  his  stead.  But" — the  Queen  spoke  more 
seriously— -^' you  stood  by  him  as  long  as  you 
were  able,  and  in  a  thousand  nameless  instances 
you  proved  your  loyalty,  your  devotion,  your 
sympathy,  thereby  gaining  the  affection  and 
respect  of  your  sovereign,  and  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  Mary  of  Modena." 

The  Queen  paused,  for  she  had  spoken  with 
eipotion,  and  she  took  the  hand  of  her  compa- 
nion between  her  own.  But  Jane  Dudley  with- 
drew it  hastily  and  started  from  her  seat,  while 
a  deadly  pallor  spread  itself  over  her  counte- 
nance. 
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^  Every  word  you  utter,"  she  eaLclakned  in  a 
de^  and  trembling  voices  ^  is  coupled  with  a 
curse.  Did  you  know  all  -*  did  you  understand 
my  motives,  and  discover  my  reasons,  you  would 
detest  and  despise  the  wretched  sinner  who  now 
stands  before  you,  condemned  of  her  conscience, 
and  her  God." 

As  she  spoke,  the  cheek  of  Mary  of  Modena 
rivalled  the  ashy  hue  of  her  companion's,  but  in 
another  instant  it  was  burning.  ^*  What  mean 
you,**  she  cried,  ^  what  mean  you  ?  Are  yon 
mad,  Jane  Dudley,  or  would  jrou  make  me  be- 
lieve that  you  are  so?^ 

^<  I  am  not  mad,*'  replied  the  unhappy  Jane^ 
**but  I  must  have  been  so  then,  ere  I  be- 
trayed   *' 

'^  Betrayed  I  *'  echoed  Mary  of  Modena  start- 
ing from  her  seat  and  advancing  towards  her 
attendant,  while  all  the  jealous  feelings  against 
which  she  had  so  long  struggled,  now  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  violence,  '^  how,  and  whom 
have  you  betrayed  ?  " 

*^  I  will  say  no  more,"  replied  the  other  as  if 
recalled  to  herself,  by  the  Queen's  eagerness. 
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<<  I  will  say  no  more ;  I  am  not  compelled  to 
become  my  own  accuser;  to  strike  the  blow 
that  will  sever  me  at  once,  from  all  human  sym* 
pathy.  No  one  can  force  me  to  3neld  myself  a 
willing  victim  to  dishonour,  and  infamy ;  I  whom 
my  very  enemies  have  hitherto  respected,  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  do  it.  I  have  said  thus  far,^'  she 
continued,  and  the  deference  she  usually  paid 
to  her  royal  mistress,  seemed  altogether  laid 
aside:  *^I  have  said  enough;  I  have  sinned. 
Others  have  done  so  before,  and  it  has  been 
concealed  or  forgiven.  But  I  will  say  no  more ; 
you  may  suspect  me  now,  but  you  would  curse 
me  then." 

She  retreated  as  she  spoke ;  but  Mary  of 
Modena  advaficed  towards  her,  with  a  firm  step 
and  a  haughty  bearing.  *'  Trifle  no  longer  with 
me,"  she  exclaimed  sternly,  *^  for  I  will  not  brook 
it*  Whom  have  you  betrayed  ?  against  whom 
have  you  sinned  ?  I  will  be  answered,"  she  con- 
tinued, for  the  other  was  still  silent  *^  By  the 
blessed  Mother  of  Ood,  you  shall  not  leave  this 
apartment,  until  you  have  completed  the  partial 
confession  which  remorse  has  wrung  from  your 
lips." 
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As  the  Queen  spoke,  she  raised  a  small  silver 
bell  that  stood  on  the  table  beside  her;  her 
summons  was  answered  by  two  pages,  to  whom, 
in  a  clear  voice^  she  gave  the  command  that  the 
entrances  of  both  the  adjoining  rooms  should  be 
secured,  until  her  further  pleasure  was  kaown^ 
The  attendants  withdrew,  and  the  Queen  again 
addressed  Jane  Dudley,  who  stood  silent  and 
passive  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

<<  Now,''  she  exclaimed,  <^  I  am  ready  to 
listen  to  your  confessions,  and  let  them  be  made 
speedily,  lest  I  suspect  you  of  darker  crimeS) 
than  have  as  yet  stained  your  conscience."  She 
received  no  reply,  and  once  more  continued. 
*'~Think  not,**  she  said,  **  to  elude  my  eagerness, 
or  lull  my  suspicions  by  conduct  which  only 
strengthens  me  in  the  belief  that  you  would  now 
insult  one  whom  you  have  dared  to  wrong. 
Speak,"  she  exclaimed,  again  advancing,  while 
Jane  Dudley  scarcely  recognised  the  flashipg 
eyes,  the  quivering  lips,  and  the  towering  form 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  '^  Speak,  or  the 
words  shall  be  forced  from  your  lips.  Deliver 
your  name^  if  you  can  yet  do  so,  from  oppro- 
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brium  —  speak,  ere  I  class  you  with  the  most 
degraded  of  your  sex,  ere  I  talk  of  you  in  the 
hearing  of  the  world,  as  a  thing  to  avoid,  and  to 
spurn  —  as  a  mark  for  shame,  disgrace,  and 
obloquy/'  The  angry  Queen  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment with  her  arm  uplifted,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
fiercely  on  the  countenance  of  her  attendant. 
There  seemed  a  power  of  fascination  in  the  stern 
expression  of  those  eyes,  for  the  proud  glance  of 
Jane  Dudley  fell  beneath  them. 

^^  I  deserve  all  you  say,"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  faltering  tone,  ^*  I  deserve  all  you  say ; 
yet '* 

"  You  do,"  cried  the  Queen,  while  her  bosom 
heaved  beneath  the  folds  of  her  robe,  and  the 
agitation  and  jealousy  which  filled  her  heart 
caused  her  to  speak  in  broken  sentences,  **  and 
you  presume  to  enter  my  presence  with  your 
head  unbowed,  as  if  shame  and  ignominy  had 
not  marked  you  for  their  own*— and  you  dare 
with  vile  deception,  to  censure  openly  the  con- 
duct of  others,  which,  from  your  own  words, 
seem  all  guiltless  when  compared  with  yours. 
Qiiit  my  presence,"  she  added ;  <<  you  shall  be 
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free  to  do  80  now,  and  for  ever ;  let  me  never 
again  be  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  one  whom  I 
hate-^  Go,  lest  I  spurn  you  from  my  presence, 
in  the  sight  of  all  those  whose  esteem,  like  that 
of  your  outraged  Queen,  you  have  gained 
through  a  system  of  prolonged  deception.'' 

Jane  Dudley  fell  at  the  feet  of  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  her  robe,  she 
strove  to  detain  her.  But  the  Queen  regarded 
her  attendant  with  an  expression  of  disgust,  and 
diook  her  off,  as  if  her  touch  had  been  con- 
tamination. 

'^  Madam,"  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley,  ^  hear 
me  for  one  moment,  or  some  future  day  you  may 
learn,  with  unavailing  regret,  the  injustice  you 
have  done  me." 

*<  I  wish  to  learn  no  more^"  replied  the  Queen; 
^  my  only  request  is,  that  you  will  withdraw, 
for  the  violent  and  revengeful  feelings  that  you 
have  awakened  within  my  breast,  are  hatefiil  in 
the  sight  of  that  God,  whom  we  both  profess 
to  serve." 

'<  Before  I  depart,"  exclaimed  Jane,  rising 
fitnn  her  knees,  ^  I  claim  your  patient  hearing 
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for  one  moment  longer;  —  yes,  I  claim  its 
madam:  I  speak  not  now  as  a  subject  to  a 
Queen»  but  as  one  woman  to  another.  I  deserve 
your  reproaches  — «  your  hatred ;  I  am  unworthy 
in  the  'sight  of  heaven^  but  I  never  meant  to 
impress  you  with  the  belief  "  She  checked 

her  words,  she  lifted  the  head  which  had  been  so 
long  bowed,  and  though  her  cheek  was  burning, 
she  met  the  stem  glance  of  the  Queen  firmly. 
"  The  imputation  you  would  cast  upon  me  is 
altogether  unmerited ;  in  one  respect^  at  least, 
my  honour  is  as  spodess  as  your  own.'' 

Mary  of  Modena  still  bent  her  eyes  fixedly 
upon  her  companion,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
after  Jane  had  ceased  to  speak.  It  were  needless 
to  attempt  the  description  of  the  changes  which 
passed  over  the  beautiful  Italian's  countenance, 
but  the  fierceness  of  her  expression  gradually 
subsided :  anger  gave  way  to  emotion,  and  fear- 
ing to  betray  herself,  the  Queen  crossed  the 
room,  and  standing  by  the  open  window,  looked 
out  upon  the  view  which  it  commanded-^ the 
beautiful  forest,  now  rich  in  its  summer  foliage, 
that  seemed  to  invite  repose,  to  promise  traxi* 
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quillity  as  it  lay  in  calm  and  verdant  beauty  be- 
neath the  serene  sky,  and  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
found  its  way  to  Mary's  lips,  and  relieved  her 
burdened  heart :  for  while  gazing  on  that  placid 
scene,  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  arose  from  its  shady 
solitudes,  to  rebuke  and  to  contemn  the  idle 
strife,  of  human  passions.  There  was  no  move- 
ment, no  sound  to  interrupt  the  perfect  stillness 
without,  excepting  the  sweet,  clear  carol  of  some 
distant  songster,  or  its  rapid  flight  across  the  Uue 
track  of  the  summer  sky,  as  it  wended  its  way  to 
some  favourite  resting  place^  amid  the  luxuriant 
branches  of  every  variety  of  timber.  A  few 
light  fleecy  clouds,  that  scarcely  deserved  their 
name,  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
brightness  of  the  sky,  clouds  that  hadno  power  to 
obscure  the  glorious  sun,  but  caught  and  retained 
the  partial  splendour  of  his  rays.  And  within 
—-within  that  chamber  in  which  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  now  stood,  what  a  turmoil  of  passion^  what 
a  host  of  fierce  and  violent  feelings  had  been 
called  forth  between  two  beings,  who  had  been 
designed  for  gentler  things*  The  conduct  of 
Jane  Dudley  was  to  the  Queen  inexfdicable,  hot 
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at  least,  the  workings  of  remorse  were  evident, 
and  within  her  own  breast  Mary  stood  self- 
condemned  of  anger,  hatred,  and  jealousy  —jea- 
lousy of  the  most  fearful  character.  She  was  ever 
ready  to  pass  the  first  sentence  upon  herself,  and 
it  seemed  now  as  if  a  homily  had  been  inscribed 
on  the  leaf  of  that  volume  which  nature  had 
opened  before  her  eyes.  She  thought  it  bade  her 
humble  herself  before  the  God  she  had  offended, 
and  make  speedy  reparation  to  the  fellow-crea- 
ture she  had  wronged,  at  least  by  suspicion. 

**  Approach,  Mistress  Dudley,**  she  exclaimed 
in  a  gentle  though  decided  tone,  ^*  approach,  I 
have  injured  you  in  thought,  and  I  request  your 
forgiveness,  in  consideration  that  I  was  misled 
by  your  words,  —  and  the  unworthy  suspicions 
of  my  own  weak  heart.** 

Jane  Dudley  made  no  reply ;  she  stood  silent 
and  motionless:  the  agitation  which  she  had 
before  displayed,  had  for  the  time  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  there  was  a  listlessness  in  her 
whole  demeanour,  that  bore  the  very  aspect  of 
despair.  It  was  her  own  hand  that  bad  loosed 
the  drawn  sword,  so  long  suspended  above  her 
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head  I    The  Queen  beheld  her,   with  a  fed* 
ing  bordering  on  compassion.    ^  Resume  your 
seat,  Mistress  Dudley/*  she  said,   <^  for  this 
fearful    conversation    has    disturbed   us    both 
strangely ;  and  since  you  have  eased  my  mind 
of  one  terrible  suspicion,  confide  in  me  the 
fiiult,  the  error,  which  perhaps  in  your  strict 
sense  of  good  and  evil,  you    condemn  too 
harshly.    Do  not  think,"  continued  Mary  of 
Modena,   in  a  manni^r  peculiarly  her   own, 
where  encouragement  was  mingled  with  some 
d^ree  of  solemnity,  '*do  not   think  that  I 
would  act  so  cruel  a  part,  by  any  on^  as  to 
assist  them  in  palliating  the  fault,  which  their 
own  judgment  condemns ;  but  I  would  bid  yoo 
like    the  Tlieban  warrior,   pluck    the    arrow 
from  your  breast,  rather  than  let  it  rankle  and 
fester    in   the  wound '—  though  the  risk  be 
great,  and  the  anguish  severe.     Let  us  never 
shrink  from  the  probing  of  conscience^  or  yield 
with  fiital  cowardice  to  that  temporary,  that 
delusive  calm,  which  like  the  lulling  senae  of 
mortification,  is  but  the  forearunner  of  de8tnM>- 
tion.'* 
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Jane  Dudley  obeyed  mechanically ;  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Queen,  and  stood  speechless 
by  her  side. 

^^  Resume  your  seat/'  Mary  of  Modena  again 
said,  ^*  and  when  you  are  more  composed,  we 
will  speak  further  on  the  subject'* 

^*  No,"  cried  the  other,  *^  1  will  stand  here, 
like  a  guilty  trembling  culprit,  to  awfut  my 
sentence  from  your  gracious  lips.  I  will  stand 
in  your  presence  as  long  as  you  can  tolerate 
mine,  and  I  will  listen  to  the  beautiful,  the 
merciful  words  which  you  utter,  until  you 
compel  me  to  speak  of  things,  that  will  turn 
your  compassion  to  abhorrence^  and  cause  you 
to  expel  me,  as  you  threatened  even  now,  from 
your  sight  for  ever.'* 

*^  The  fitult  must  be  great  indeed,"  rejoined 
die  Queen,  perplexed  by  her  answer,  <<that 
would  lead  me  to  take  such  a  step ;  for  the  re- 
ooUeetion  of  all  you  have  done  in  my  behalf 
and  in  that  of  the  King,  might  well  induce  me 
to  act  with  lenity.*' 

Jane  Dudley  shudderedf  and  the  Quean's 
was  overshadowed  for  a  momeni 
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by  something  like  its  former  expression.  *'  I 
cannot  fathom  this  mystery/'  she  said;  ^it 
is  entirely  beyond  my  Qomprehension ;  why 
should  the  name  of  the  King  my  husband  cause 
you  such  uneasiness  ?  '* 

"  One  moment  longer,**  ezdaimed  Jane, 
drawing  nearer  to  the  window.  *^  I  fisel  like  one 
who  is  conscious  that  his  last  hour  is  ap- 
proaching, and  who  gazes  fondly  round  on  every 
fiuniliar  object,  for  the  last,  last  time.  I  look 
upon  the  scene  before  me,  which  has  become 
suddenly  endeared,  from  the  knowledge  that 
soon  I  shall  behold  it  no  longer,  but,  abore 
all,  I  look  upon  you,  madam,  upon  your  gra- 
cious and  friendly  countenance^  which  will  soon 
lose  that  gentle  expression;  I  listen  to  yoor 
voice^  breathing  forth  the  words  of  consolauon, 
and,  great  God  I"  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Jane 
once  more  casting  herself  on  her  knees,  by  the 
side  of  her  mistress,  and  bending  forward  while 
she  placed  both  her  hands  on  those  of  the 
Queen,  and  looked  wildly  in  her  feoe:  '*I 
never  knew  how  fondly  I  loved  you  till  now. 
I  fancied,  I  believed,  that  in  your  own  exalted 
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virtues,  you  were  raised  far  beyond  my  reach, 
lUfi  object  of  admiration,  of  reverence,  but  not 
of  tender  afFection.     You  —  who  stand  aloof 
from   me^  like   an   angel   of  light  above   the 
guilty  children  of  men." 

The  Queen  looked  upon  the  speaker,  with 
mingled  surprise  and  dread.  She  thought 
indeed  that  Jane  Dudley  was  mad,  and  with 
instinctive  terror  she  drew  away  her  hands, 
and  attempted  to  rise.  '*  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  ! " 
cried  Jane  distractedly.  <'  I  will  tell  all,  I  will 
do  all  that  you  would  have  me,  so  that  I  may 
look  one  moment  longer  on  your  face,  and  stay 
one  moment  longer  at  your  side.  You  think 
me  mad,"  she  added  more  calmly ;  <<  alas  !  it 
were  better,  did  my  crime  admit  of  such  a 
palliation." 

**  Speak  then.  Mistress  Dudley,'*  said  the 
Queen,  only  half  assured  by  her  words ;  ^  this 
conversation  agitates  and  disturbs  me,  for  I  am 
weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  ill  calculated  to 
sustain  excitement.  Rise ;  your  position  is 
fatiguing — your  cheek  is  deadly  pale,  and  your 
hand  trembles.* 

VOL.  lU.  Q 
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^  And  my  heart)"  said  Jaae  Dudky,  in  a 
tone  of  bitter  anguish,  <*  my  heart  is  bunting. 
'But  I  will  remain  in  this  position ;  it  is  the  best 
suited  for  confession ;  it  is  the  position  in  wfaidi 
the  miserable  remnant  of  my  days  roi^t  well 
be  passed.*' 

It  required  a  strong  efibrt  to  compose  herself 

suflBciently  to  commence  the  narratire,  but  a  few 

moments'  pause  enabled  her  to  do  sO)  and  she 

began :  —  *<  From  the  moment  that  the  news  of 

my  brother's   death,   by  the  hands  of  Lord 

Fleming,  was  brought  to  me,   I  rowed  a  sinful 

oath  to  heaven  that   I  would  work  out  his 

misery   and  ruin.     I  will   not  tell    you  if  I 

believed  him  guilty  of  murder,  for  my  passions 

were  inflamed,  and  I  cherished  and  encouraged 

the  slightest  suspicion,  and  tutored  myself  to 

think  evil  of  one,  whom  I  knew  to  be  noble  and 

virtuous.     It  was  I  who  acted  the  part  of  a  spy 

upon  his  proceedings,  and  those  of  Mary  Savile, 

and,  as  it  chanced,  circumstances  bvoured  my 

schemes.     By  means  of  some  agents,  I  stirred 

up  the  citizens  of  Marlborough,  then  ripe  fer 

revolt,  hastened  the  crisis,  and  put  the  name  of 
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Lord  Fleming  9»  a  walQbword,  in  their  mouths. 
With  the  chief  ringleader  of  the  mob  I  had 
nothing  to  do  i  he  needed  no  other  inducement 
to  attempt  the  prisoner's  rescue  than  his  own 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  house  of  Fleming ; 
but  when  I  found  that  Mary  Savile  had  gon^ 
to  4ie  town  in  disguise,  andj  as  she  described  to 
yous  had  been  apparently  implicated  in  the 
wh^  tran^MCtion,  my  triumph  appeared  com- 
plete; My  agents  watched  and  dogged  the 
footsteps  of  the  lovers,  until  they  reached  Wol- 
verton  —  but  why  should  I  say  more  of  that 
portion  of  the  history?  Every  word  that 
Mary  Savile  uttered  in  reply  to  the  King's 
questions  (which  he  repeated  to  me  at  length), 
was  wholly  true." 

*^  Mistress  Dudley,'*  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
who  had  listened  with  all  the  patience  she  could 
command,  ''  had  any  lips  but  your  own,  dis- 
closed such  a  tale  of  falsehood,  and  wickedness, 
I  woidd  not  have  believed  it;  but  proceed; 
proceed  without  delay,  for  I  dare  not  think,  I 
dare  not  suspect  what  further  you  have  to 
relate.    Did  then  your  cruelty,  your  fidsehood, 
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by  coiieigning  Mary  Savile  to  despair,  lead  the 
misguided  girl  to  commit  those  very  acts,  of 
which  she  had  akeady  been  wroDgfnlly  aih 
cused?" 

*^  Far  from  it,"  rejoined  Jane  Dudley,  with 
her  head  bdWed  low  over  her  clasped  hands. 
"  If  there  be  one  human  creature  worthy  oi 
love  and  reverence,  it  is  the  noble-minded 
and  spotless  beings  whom  I  have  injuned,  slan- 
dered, and  traduced/' 

Mary  of  Mpdena  started  from  her  seat,  and 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  looking 
down  in  horror  upon  the  kneeling  form,  of  her 
attendant  ^'  If  you  have  done  this,"  she  cried, 
^*  if  some  sudden  €uid  terrible  madness  have 
not  caused  you  to  speak  words  that  have  no  truth, 
no  foundation,  then  may  you,  indeed,  dread  the 
eternal  wrath  of  God,  and  the  lasting  hatred  of 
your  fellow  creatures !  *' 

<^  I  know  it  well,"  rejoined  her  companion ; 
'^  I  have  known  it  long ;  the  very  day  tliat  the 
accursed  deed  was  done,  the  fangs  of  remorse 
fastened  upon  me.  For  it  was  I,  it  was  I,  Jane 
Dudley,  who  bartered  the  freedom  and  the  safety 
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oFmy  King  for  the  fierce  hope  of  vengeance. 
It  was  I  who  communicated  with  rebels  in 

m 

Mary  Savile's  naifle,  and  risked  the  happin^ess 
of  my  Queen,  by  endangering  her  husband's 
life." 

"Rise,  I  command  you,"  exclaimed  Mary 
of  Modena,  sternly ;  '<  although  you  may  indeed 
affirm  that  your  present  position  becomes 
you  well,  rise,  and  let  me  look  into  your  face, 
while  you  again  accuse  yourself  of  wickedness, 
that  surpasses  the  belief  of  one  already  convers- 
ant with  this  world's  crimes." 

Jane  Dudley  rose  slowly,  and  advanced  a 
few  paces  towards  the  Queen.  '^  I  have  done 
all  this,"  she  said ;  **  I  deserve  the  curse  which 
is  trembling  on  your  lips." 

Mary  of  Modena  waved  her  hand.  "  Go," 
she  said  "  before  I  am  tempted  to  violate  the 
injunctions  of  a  merciful  Creator, — to  your  own 
thoughts,  your  own  conscience,  I  commit  you, 
until  we  meet  again.  At  one  hour  before  sunset 
find  yourself  in  the  writing  closet,  opening  on 
the  terrace,  there  you  will  learn  my  further 
pleasure.     Leave  me  now,  for  I  must  strengthen 
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myself  against  the  trial  of  beholding  you  once 
again.'* 

The  humbled,  the  broken-spirited  Jane 
bowed  her  head  in  token  of  aubmiaaion,  and 
without  lifting  her  eyea  to  the  countenance  of 
her  angry  mistress,  or  uttering  another  word, 
she  withdrew. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


THE   DEPOSITION. 


The  close  of  that  day  was  more  sultry  than  its 
oommencementi  and  the  English  Queen  sat  by 
the  open  door,  in  one  of  the  apartments  which 
led  to  the  terrace,  by  a  double  flight  of  steps* 
The  sun  still  poured  in  his  beams  at  one  win* 
dow,  marking  out  a  radiant  path  across  the 
variegated  and  gaudy  carpet,  and  bringing  into 
relief  the  bright  figures  which  adorned  the 
tapestried  walls.  Before  the  Queen  was  a  table, 
on  which  writing  materials  were  prepared,  and 
firom  time  to  time  she  raised  her  head  to  watch 
the  sun,  or  consult  the  timepiece  which  stood 
before  her.  A  light  but  slow  step  was  at  length 
heard  upon  the  terrace,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the 
sound  did  not  proceed  from  the  expected  di> 
rection,  for  Mary  of  Modena  started  on  hearing 
it.  A  moment  after,  and  Jane  Dudley  stood  on 
the  sill  of  the  terrace  door,  and  there  awi&ited 
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the  permissioD  of  her  royal  nuBtreaB  to  enter 
The  Queen  motioned  her  to  come  in,  and  then, 
by  another  sign,  signified  her  pleasure  that 
Jane  should  be  seated. 

^^  I  have  sent  for  you,"  said  Mary  of  Modena, 
in  a  cold  tone,  ^^  in  order  that  I  may  witneai 
your  written  deposition  of  those  fiicts,  which  yoa 
this  morning  related  to  me.  This  is  the  beit 
reparation  whidi  it  is*  in  your  power  to  make^ 
and  which  I  now  absolutely  require.  When 
that  is  doner  I  have  other  wishes  to  make  known 
to  you ;  wishes  which  you  must  consider  as 
Qommands." 

<^  That  cannot  be^"  replied  the  oth^,  withool 
UfUng  her.  eyes,  ^  my  oonfiession  shall  be  made 
ip.the  hearing  of  any  witness  whom  your  Ma* 
jesty  may  appoint,  but  I  cannot  thus  perpetuate 
or  bequeath  to  another  generation,  the  testi? 
inony  of  my  own  guilt-** 

^^>  It  must,  however,  be  done,"  insisted  the 
Queen;  ^^my  determination  is  unalterably 
taken,  and  if  you  refuse  to  obey  my  commands  I 
shall  not  scruple,  in  the  absence  of  my  husbandi 
to  lay  the  aShir  before  the  King  of  Frwoew" 
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Hie  threat  which  these  words  impliedi  re- 
kindled for  a  miMneiit  the  spark  of  wilfiil  pride 
within  Jane  Dudle/s  breast. 

"  The  King  of  France^"  she  said,  "  would, 
doabtless,  enjoy  the  task  of  humbling  one,  who 
scorns  to  cringe  and  fiiwn  before  him,  like  his 
QW|i  despicable  courtiers;  but  jou  mistake, 
Viadam,  iu  supposing  diat  the  irap^ious  dicta- 
tion of  any  man  would  have  power  to  shake  a 
resolution  I  had  formed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
conuoands  or  the  menaces  of  the  formidable 
Louis  would  rather  stimulate  me  to  withstand 
the  authority,  which,  as  a  British  subject,  I 
refuse  to  acknowledgei" 

^  Jane  Dudley,"  exclaimed  the  Queen,  *^  when 
I  call  to  mind  the  terms  in  which  you  so  lately 
spoke  of  your  own  conduct;  when  I  remember 
that  conduct,  and  the  effects  it  has  produced, 
it  is  to  me  a  subject  of  surprise  and  horror, 
diat,  instead  of  cherishing  and  boasting  of  your 
independence,  your  spirit  is  not  broken  and 
contrite.  How  can  you  still  retain  so  high  a 
place  in  your  own  esteem,  when  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  and  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
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the  extent  of  your  treachery,  you  are  fiiHen  to 
the  very  dust?" 

*•  You  threatened  me  f  *^  returned  her  com- 
panion,  **  you  itientioned  the  King  of  France^ 
whom  I  hate,  and  spoke  as  if  1  were  subservient 
to  the  will  of  any  man.  Pear  not — my  spirit 
IS,  indeed,  overwhelmed ;  it  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  your  imagination  to  compass  my  sufferings, 
my  humiliation.  You  are  kneek,  gentle,  and 
pious ;  and  when  }'our  conscience  convicts  you 
of  error,  you  pour  forth  your  soul  in  the  hu- 
mility of  supplication;  you  find  a  bafan  as  it 
were  in  self-abasement,  and  hasten,  if  possible, 
to  repair  the  fault  you  have  committed  towaindi 
God,  or  man.  But  I  have  ever  been  arrogant, 
pk*esumptuous,  and  secure  in  my  own  deserts; 
looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  fellow  crea- 
tures who,  in  reality,  excelled  me,  and  impi- 
ously daring  to  mingle  pride  with  the  exercise 
of  devotion  itself — jrielding  as  it  were  to 
heaven,  the  oiFering  that  has  been  pronounced 
unclean.  There  is  no  epithet,  no  reproach, 
which  I  could  not  hear  from  your  lips ;  there  is 
no  command,  hard  though  it  be,  which  I  would 
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not  fulfil  to  the  letter.  But  do  not  menace  m^ 
again,  or  think  to  enforce  your  own  injunctions 
by, coupling  them  with  the  name  of  any  man, 
be  he  king  or  subject :  that,  and  that  alone,  re^ 
vives  within  my  breast  the  feelings  which,  on 
all  other  points,  are  extinct  for  ever.  I  am 
ready  to  do  your  bidding,"  she  added,  more 
quietly,  ^^  and  since  you  require  it,  your  Majesty 
has  but  to  dictate,  and  I  will  sully  the  fair  page 
before  me«  and  attest  the  disgraceful  record 
with  my  own  hand." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mary  of  Modena 
collecting  her  thoughts,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
conversation  of  the  morning,  proceeded  in  a 
solemn  and  impressive  tone,  to  dictate  to  Jane 
Dudley  the  particulars  of  her  own  confession. 

The  Queen  paused  frequently  to  question, 
but  never  to  comment ;  without  palliating  or 
concealing  anything,  she  clothed  the  statement 
in  unequivocal  language,  but  she  did  not  ex- 
press herself  as  harshly,  as  she  had  done  before 
in  speaking  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  strange 
scene ;  the  eyes  of  Mary  of  Modena  were  bent 
in  one  stern  fixed  gaze  upon  the  writer,  whose 
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hand  trembled  in  its  taski  "while  she  frequendy 
laid  aside  the  pen  for  one  moment)  or  writhiiig 
beneath  die  truths  which  the  Queen  rehired 
her  to  expresS)  looked  up  with  an  air  of  depre- 
cation that  seemed  alt  unfemiliar  to  her.  Bat 
the  remembrance  of  Mary  Savile  made  die 
Queen  relentless,  and  she  called  upon  her  com- 
panion to  resume  her  pen,  and  proceed  with 
her  task.  Concluded  at  length,  she  received 
the  paper  from  the  writer's  hands,  and  it  was 
then  Jane  Dudley's  bitter  task  to  listen  witlioot  a 
murmur,  while  her  royal  mistress  read  aloud  the 
confession  that  had  cost  her  so  much  to  write. 

*^  Thus  &r,''  exclaimed  Mary  of  Modena, 
^  it  is  well ;  but  now.  Mistress  Dudley,  it  re- 
mains for  you. to  disclose  your  real,  your  care* 
fully  concealed  motives,  for  it  is  needless  to  bid 
me  believe  that  the  mere  suspicion,  whidi  you 
declare  was  never  strong  within  your  mind,  the 
mere  suspicion  that  Lord  Fleming  slew  your 
brother,  could  have  led  you  to  such  a  com- 
plicated system  of  revenge,  when  you  might 
well  have  been  contented  with  the  captivity  of 
your  actual  enemy." 
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fiat,''  said  Jane  heutatingly,  *^  Mary  Savile 
herself  was  an  object  of  hatred  to  me." 

"  And  why?"  cried  the  Queen ;  "  because  her 
gendeness,  her  fidelity,  her  truth,  aarose  to  re- 
prove and  to  contrast  with  your  own  base 
crueltv?" 

*^  Oh  no,  oh  no,''  exdahned  Jane  moum^ 
folly,  ^^  I  was  ever  prone  to  reverence,  if  not  to 
love,  the  virtue  that  I  could  not  emulate." 

^^  Then,"  insisted  the  Queen,  ^^  what  fearful 
canse  has  perverted  every  feeling  of  your 
nature?" 

**  Spare  me— « spare  me,"  cried  Jane  Dudley ; 
^^  it  is  not  needful  for  the  reparation  I  have 
made;  do  not  wring  from  me  a  disclosure  that 
is  replete  with  shame : "  and  she  joined  her 
hands,  and  looked  imploringly  on  the  Queen. 

<*  You  are  pledged,"  rejoined  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena ;  ^'  my  commands  must  be  obeyed,  and 
my  questions  answered."  The  unhappy  Jane 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  traversed  the  room ;  she 
stood  for  one  moment  by  the  terrace  door,  but 
the  Queen  summoned  her  back.  <'  The  nar- 
rative is  so  extraordinary,"  she  said, « the  cruelty 
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ef  which  you  have  been  guH^y  so  iRiy>ravoked, 
that  tlie  truth  of  the  "whole  may  be  doubtedi 
and  Maiy  Savile  remain  not  fully  cleared  by  a 
declaration  of  treachery,  which  is  doublfiii  fioa 
its  very  atrocity,  while  no  sufficient  motiTe  is 
specified;  it  is  therefore  absolutely  neeessaiy 
that  you  here  state  the  reasons  which  actuated 
jfOiir  conduct." 

^^  Spare  me  I ''  once  more  cried  Jane^  casting 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  clinging  to  the  arm 
of  the  chair  on  which  the  Queen  still  si^;  *'  inflict 
any  punishment  you  judge  fit,  speak  of  my 
falsehood  openly  to  the  King  of  France^  let  it 
be  the  subject  for  conjecture  and  discourK,  the 
standing  topic  of  the  day  amid  the  coteries  of 
Su  Cyr,  the  anterooms  of  Versailles,  or  in  your 
own  court  of  St.  Germain's ;  let  me  sink  in  die 
esteem  of  all  who  have  hitherto  reqpeded  me ; 
let  my  name  be  branded  with  treachery,  or,  if 
jrou  will,  let  me  undergo  the  trial,  and  meet  the 
fate  to  which  the  laws  of  my  own  native  country, 
would  undoubtedly  condann  mew  But  oh  I  in 
mercy,  save  me  from  the  shame  of  telling  to 
any  but  yourself,  that  the  sister  of  Philip—- 
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the  prbad,  the  high-bom  Jane  Dudley  loves, 

—  how  poor,  how  feeble  is  the  word— -loves 
with  a  de^,  and  long  cherished  passion,  a  man 
who  never  sought  her  love,  and  who  is  already 
bound  to  another." 

^  Speak,"  cried  the  Queen,  in  a  hurried  and 
peremptory  tone,  while  throwing  herself  back, 
she  seemed  to  recoil  from  the  touch  of  her 
companion ;  *'  who  is  this  man  whom  you  so 
dare  to  love^  when  his  vows  are  already  plighted 

—  his  name  ?  " 

**  Oh  t  look  not  on  me  so  sternly,"  replied 
Jane,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  supplication,  ^  or  my 
heart  will  break.  He  does  not  know,  he  will 
never,  never  know  I  love  him,  unless  you  draw 
down  upon  my  head  so  fearful  a  punishment. 
I  loved  him  while  I  wronged  him,  I  love 
him  now,  and  on  him  shall  my  unknown, 
my  unanswered  love  be  fixed,  until  death,  the 
last  hope  of  the  wretched,  be  granted  to  my 
hourly  prayers ! " 

The  Queen  turned  the  head  which  she  had 
averted,  fixed  her  dark  eyes  once  more  on  the 
countenance  of  Jane  Dudley,  and  grasped  her 
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hand  forcibly.  <*  You  trifle  with  me,**  she*  said, 
in  a  low  atam  voi<;e ;  ^  one  moment  you  eheck, 
the  next  you  reawaken  my  suspicions.  Tell 
me,  for  I  pretend  not  to  understand  your  ex- 
planations any  more  than  your  conduct;  uS\ 
me,  if  false  to  Mary  Savile,  you  hate  also  been 
false  to  Mary  of  Modena,  and  whether,  in 
thought  at  least,  you  have  dared  to  compass  the 
wretchedness  of  your  Queen  ?  " 

But  as  she  spoke,  she  felt  the  hands  which 
her  own  still  grasped  become  deadly  cold,  and 
she  beheld  the  lip  quiver,  and  the  eyelid  &U. 
Mary  of  Modena  had  not  lost  b31  her  com- 
passion, all  her  tenderness ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  flames  of  jealousy  were  consuming  her 
heart,  and  she  bent  forward,  and  in  a  louder 
tone,  again  demanded  the  name. 

Jane  Dudley  opened  her  eyes,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  strove  several  times  to  speak,  ere 
she  could  do  so  audibly.  The  Queen  stooped 
lower  than  before^  she  caught  the  feeble  words 
**  Walter  Fleming,"  and  with  a  lightened  heart 
she  raised  her  eyes  in  gratitude  to  heaven  —  a 
moment  afterwards,  there  was  a  heavy  fall. 
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It  was  at  a  later  hour  than  usual,  that  the 
privil^ed  Monica  entered  the  writing  closet, 
to  inquire  if  her  M^esty  intended  to  repair 
that  evening  to  Versailles,  wh^i  she  found  the 
Queen  of  England  bending  with  all  a  sister's 
care,  over  the  senseless  form  of  Jane  Dudley. 
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CHAP.  X. 

TH£   OAIIDEN. 

The  spring  of  the  year  of  grace  1680  hadbeea 
unuBualty  tardyi  and  yet  on  her.  arrival  the  sona 
of  men,  who  had  long  murmured  at  her  ah- 
aenoe,  forgot  to  chide  so  fair  a  truant.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  her  coming  had  been  delayed^ 
that  she  might  array  herself  in  garments  of 
unusual  brightness,  acquire  new  melodies^  and 
increase  the  burden  of  verdure  and  finagrance, 
with  which  this  lovely  messenger  is  ever  laden, 
when  she  bears  from  Time  to  the  in&nt  year 
the  joyous  tidings  of  its  first  holiday. 

It  is  sweet  to  track  the  footsteps  of  Sfurin^ 
as  she  glides  over  the  earth,  adorning  the  trees 
with  their  promised  foliage,  and  hanging  gar- 
lands of  many  colours  upon  their  branches,  in 
preparation  for  that  festival,  which  h^  arrival 
celebrates.  Then  as  she  proceeds  with  eager 
haste,  dreading  lest  her  task  should  not  be  com- 
pleted ere  the  appearance  of  summar,  the  tones 
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of  her  clear  harmonious  voice  may  be  heard 
through  the  woods,  instructing  the  feathered 
inmates  in  their  songs  of  love  and  joy  —  songs 
which  will  still  echo  amid  those  shades,  when 
the  fair  vocalist  herself  has  passed  away.  But 
soon— 'too  soon,  do  h^r  beauteous  handiworks 
ihll  into  decay  — the  snowy  robes  of  the  haw- 
thorn become  sallied,  the  lilac  assumes  a 
languid  hoe^  and  the  prodigal  laburnum  scat^ 
ters  the  ground  with  showers  of  gold«  And 
did  not  the  eye,  accustomed  to  the  fair  por 
geantry  of  spring,  learn  to  look  forward  to  thcr 
realisation  of  summer's  sweetest  promises,  how 
could  it  bear  the  passing  away  of  so  much  that 
is  beautiful  ? 

Thus  while  watching  with  regret  the  rapid 
decay  of  those  jojrs  which  crown  the  opening 
days  of  youth,  like  the  early  blossoms  of  the 
year,  let  ns  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  approach- 
ing season  be  more  prone  to  storms,  yet 
flowers  we  know  not  of  may  be  springing  up 
to  adorn  the  path  now  strewed  with  dying 
blossoms— flowers  which  &r  exceed  in  beauty 
the   choicest   treasures  of  the  spring.     The 
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Grod  of  heaven  is  the  God  of  earth  !  —  the  God 
of  times  and  of  seasons  ! 

The  entire  month  of  May  had  equalled,  had 
even  surpassed  the  wannest  eulogiums  which 
the  poet  and  the  moralist  from  time  inune* 
morial,  have  lavished  on  their  favourite  month. 

It  was  scarcely  noon,  in  one  of  its  latter 
days,  and  yet  the  traveller  who  paused  for  a 
moment  before  the  low  garden  wall,  of  the 
manor-house  of  Wolverton,  seemed  faint  and 
wearied,  and  his  step  was  uneven,  as  If  he  had 
walked  many  miles  that  day.  He  paused,  as 
iv:e  have  said,  for  the  spot  on  which  ^e  stood 
was  shady,  and  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  and 
looked  over  admiringly  into  the  little  garden, 
then  glancing  hastily  around,  and  perceiving 
that  no  one  was  by,  he  pulled  off  the  heavy 
hat  he  wore,  and,  lifting  his  brow  towards 
heaven,  appeared  to  woo  every  breath,  that 
might  cool  those  burning  temples.  A  sweet 
soft  wind,  like  a  message  of  mercy,  came 
stealing  through  the  woods  and  over  the  gar- 
den, carrying  fragrance  and  freshness,  to  the 
tired  and  melancholy  wanderer*     Remaining 
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there  for  some  timej  be  frequently  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  villagers  and  labourers  passing  oq^ 
to  their  several  occupations.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  gave  the  stranger  good  morrow, 
and  he  returned  their  greeting  courteously* 
Still  he  lingered  in  the  same  listless  attitude, 
until)  perhaps  scarcely  remembering  what  he 
did,  he  extended  his  hand  and  plucked  a  rose, 
which  grew  temptingly  on  the  summit  of  the 
wall.  This  action  was  not  unperceived;  u 
vigilant  gardener,  who  had  long  inveighed 
against  the  risk  all  his  plants  ran  by  being  ex- 
posed  to  the  road,  walked  indignantly  up  to  the 
offender,  and  demanded  what  be  meant  by 
taking  other  people's  property,  and  if  he  sup- 
posed the  flowers  were  trained,  for  every  idle 
tramper  that  passed  by. 

Tlie  expression  did  not  quite  please  the 
stranger ;  it  roused  him  from  his  reverie  in  an 
instant,  and,  with  an  angry  frown  on  his  brow, 
he  uttered  some  passionate  exclamation  against 
the  man's  insolence.  A  moment's  recollection, 
however,  caused  him  to  apologise. 

*^  I  was  to  blame,  my  good  friend,'*  he  said. 
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*^  in  destroying  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
your  garden-wall;  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was 
not  thinking  what  I  did.  I  have  walked  manj 
milesy  and  am  fatigued ;  and  this  spot  appeared 
to  me  so  inviting,  that  I  stopped  to  admire^ 
and  to  rest  myself  at  the  same  time.'* 

There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  traveller's 
voice  which  appealed  to  the  man's  compassion; 
and  his  countenance  was  so  comely,  and  bis 
manner  so  polished,  that  the  gardener  repented 
he  had  spoken  harshly.  He  stooped  and 
plucked  another  rose,  more  beautiful  than  the 
stolen  flower,  and  added  to  it  a  cluster  of  wood- 
bine, that  grew  in  profusion.  As  he  handed 
them  across  the  wall  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
he  said,  *^  You 're  heartily  welcome,  my  mas* 
ter ;  only  you  see  we  are  obliged  here^  to  keep  a 
sharp  look  out,  or  we  should  not  have  a  plant 
left,  nor  a  bit  of  fruit  either;  and  since  you 
seem  tired,  if  you  like  to  step  in,  and  sit  down 
a  moment  on  the  lawn,  under  the  sycamore^ 
you  '11  find  it  cool  and  pleasant  enough,  and 
need  be  in  no  fear  of  interruption,  as  the  rec- 
tor 's  away,  and  wont  be  back  till  Saturday." 
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"Thank  you^  thank  yon,**  exclaimed  the 
other,  eagerly;  and  he  placed  the  flowers  in  his 
bosom  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  hastily  towards 
the  wicket  gate,  at  which  the  gardener  admitted 
him. 

"  The  rector  is  from  home,"  he  said ;  "did 
yon  not  tell  me  so  ?  I  regret  that  I  would 
willingly  have  seen  him." 

"You  know  my  master,  then?"  enquired 
the  man,  abruptly. 

**  No,  not  exactly  —  not  personally,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  I  have  heard  of  him,  as  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  exemplary  man." 

The  gardener  shook  his  head.  "  There  are 
some  folks  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  that  may 
do  just  as  they  like,  and  be  thought  all  the 
better  of,  for  going  on  their  own  way;  while 
they  as  really  do  strive  for  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow-creatures  are  counted  as  nothing : "  and 
having  delivered  this  moral  sentence,  the  man 
pointed  to  a  shady  seat  under  a  tall  and  far- 
spreading  sycamore,  and  was  about  to  make  an 
humble  offer  of  hospitality  to  his  companion, 
when  he  was  prevented. 
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*^  I  scarcely  understand  you/'  exolaimed  the 
traveller,  anxiously,  ^*  for  I  have  been  told  by 
many  people,  that  your  master's  charities  were 
boundless,  and  that  his  kindness  to  a  young 
lady  —  an  orphan,  whom  he  adopted,  was  be- 
yond all  praise." 

*^  Eh  now  I "  rejoined  the  man,  bis  rugged 
features  assuming  a  softened  yet  sad  ezpfee- 
sion,  ^*  I  know  what  you  would  be  at,  now, 
and  we  have  been  at  cross  purposes  all  the 
time.  The  rector  as  you  speak  of  has  been 
gone  from  Wolverton  above  a  year,  and  now 
he 's  gone  to  heaven ;  for  if  ever  there  was  a 
Christian  in  this  wicked  world  of  ours,  it  was 
him  that  I  speak  of;  and  good  luck  went  vrith 
•him,  for  Wolverton  is  not  what  it  was  then»  and 
the  seasons  have  been  bad,  and  the  times  hard, 
and  sorrow  and  poverty  have  come  upon  me ; 
and  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
work  and  labour  at  another  man's  ground,  that 
thought  to  sit  me  down  in  my  own  chimney 
corner,  in  the  Robin  Hood  yonder  —  only  they 
doti't  call  it  the  Robin  Hood  now,  but  the  King 
William.  Well,  I  forgot;  you  don't  care  to  hear 
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dil  this,  or  how  the  man  that  married  my  own 
^huighter  turned  me  out  of  what  had  once  been 
my  home ;  and  so,  as  some  of  the  neighbours 
say,  he  called  his  inn  by  the  name  of  the  man 
who  had  done  the  same.** 

^*  And  what  is  become  of  the  young  lady  ?  " 
inquired  the  stranger,  striving  to  speak  with 
indifference, 

^  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  tell  that  myself,"  replied 
the  gardener.  *'  If  she's  still  alive,  and  I  trust  in 
Ood  she  may  be,  she's  in  no  happy  way,  I 
should  conceive :  for  the  little  estate,  which  was 
all  our  rector  could  leave  her  by  will,  is  in  some 
far  part  of  Ireland;  and  when  the  good  old 
man  felt  that  his  strength  was  giving  way,  he 
took  that  long  journey,  and  left  his  own  home, 
where  he'd  always  lived,  to  go  to  that  outlandish 
country,  and  settle  his  dear  child^  as  he  used  to 
call  her,  there  before  his  death ;  and  dead  he  is 
I  know,  for  the  manor-house  belongs  to  another 
now;  but  what's  become  of  sweet  Mistress  Mary 
no  one  could  ever  tell  me ;  but  if  all  they  say 
is  true  about  the  wars  and  battles,  in  Ireland, 
God  help  the  dear  young  lady." 

VOL.  iir.  H 
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There  was  a  pause,  for  our  old  acquaintaBOPi 
whom  we  knew  in  happier  and  more  important 
days,  seemed  lost  in  the  thoughts,  which  bis  own 
words  had  awakened, 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  master,"  he  said  at 
length,  ^*  if  ev^r,  as  I've  heard  some  people  say, 
an  angel  does  chance  to  come  down  from  heaven, 
you  may  depend  on  my  words,  she  was  one  of 
them,  and  that's  the  reason,"  —  the  man  spoke 
with  energy,  —  ^^  that's  the  reason  she  had  ene- 
mies,  because  she  was  too  good  for  them,  whoever 
they  might  be,  that  told  the  blackest  fidsehoods. 
But  you're  tired  enough  already,  my  master, 
and  like  the  rest  of  us,  you  have  got  your 
own  troubles  to  think  o^  without  listening  to 
my  long  stories." 

^*  Ob,  no  ! "  replied  the  stranger  hurriedly, 
while  he  threw  aside  the  heavy  hat  he  wore,  and 
passed  his  fingers  through  the  long  ringlets  of 
his  hair,  *^  you  have  interested  me  in  die  welfiire 
of  Mistress  Savile." 

^  Mistress  Savile  I "  echoed  the  other  in  a  tone 
4t>f  astonishment,  **  I  nev<^r  heard  any  bnt  her 
Christian  name ;  we  always  called  her  Mistrtts 
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Hary^  so  you  must  indeed  know  more  about 
her,  than  I  do.*' 

The  late  landlord  of  the  Robin  Hood,  with 
all  his  former  predilection  for  hasty  conclusions, 
had  already  arranged  that  his  new  acquaintance 
was  a  rejected  suitor  of  Mistress  Mary's,  one 
whose  affection  had  not  subsided,  beneath  the 
indifference  of  her  he  loved. 

The  next  words  the  traveller  uttered  con-* 
firmed  his  suspicions. 

^*  How  looked  she,"  he  inquired,  ^'  when  last 
you  saw  her;  was  she  gladsome  or  melancholy  ?'• 

^*  Looked ! "  exclaimed  the  other,  <'  looked  like 
the  loveliest  of  God's  blessed  handiworks,  though 
for  the  matter  she  looked  sad  enough,  and  I've 
met  her  walking  alone,  with  a  countenance  that 
would  have  broken  your  heart  But  to  see  her 
walking  down  the  hill,  with  the  good  old  rector, 
leaning  on  her  arm,  she  looked  cheerful  enough 
then,  for  when  she  was  with  him,  she  was 
nothing  but  smiles  —  and  they'd  each  of  them  a 
kind  word  to  say  to  all  of  us,  in  turn,  and  some- 
times we  used  to  stand  of  a  summer's  evening 
by  the  little  gate  as  you  came  in  at,  and  listen 
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to  her  sweet  ¥0106  sin^pog  to  the  old  man.  Ah 
to  be  surei  we  all  loved  her,  finom  the  oldert 
down  to  the  very  infant ;  and  the  day  that  she 
left  ii8|  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  village 
not  even  her  own,  thoogh  she  scarcely  ever 
wept,  but  she  had  a  smile,  I  can  see  it  now— that 
looked  to  me  far  more  sorrowful,  than  all  the 
tears  in  the  world*  But  &r  all  that,  she  had 
enemies,  as  I  said  before^  who  deprived  her  of 
her  lover,  at  least  so  I'm  told,  and  set  about 
wicked  lies  against  that  good  excellent  young 
lady,  that  nearly  broke  her  heart.  Yet  she  was 
never  heard  to  speak  harshly  of  anybody ;  and 
they  say  that  even  the  rector  himseli^  never 
knew  the  name  of  the  man,  or  woman,  or  dev3 
perhaps  I'd  better  say,  that  wronged  her.  But 
I'm  getting  into  a  long  history,  and  there's  no 
one  to  put  me  in  mmd  now,  that  they  are  not 
so  amusing  to  every  body  as  they  are  to  myself 
nobody  to  stop  my  tongue^  since  my  poor  wife's 
gone." 

The  language,  indeed,  was  homely,  but  there 
was  no  slight  degree  of  feeling,  in  die  speaker's 
tone. 
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'.  •*  They  do  amuse  —  or  rather,  I  should  sayi 
interest  me,  m  j  good  friend/'  said  his  companion: 
^  Mistress  Mary,  then,  never  alluded  to  her 
misfortunes,  or  to  those  who  caused  them  ?*' 

^<Sbe  did  one  day,"  replied  the  gardener* 
'^Positirely  there^s  no  standing  under  these 
trees  for  the  insects,  that  always  fly  straight  into 
your  eyes  -*—  I  forget  what  I  was  saying.  Oh, 
yes,  now  I  know ;  it  was  one  day  in  my  poor 
wife's  last  illness,  for  Mistress  Mary  would  be 
with  her  every  day,  reading  and  speaking  com* 
forting  words  to  her,  when  her  own  ungrateful 
child  never  came  near  her  sick  bed.  And  so 
the  poor  woman  was  talking  angrily,  and  Mis- 
tress Mary  told  her  how  we  were  taught  to  love 
our  enemies ;  and  then  ray  wife,  she  said  that 
was  very  difficult,  und  she  asked  the  young  lady 
if  she  could  find  in  her  own  heart,  to  do  so  ?" 

**And  what  was  her  reply?''  enquired  the 
other  eagerly,  lifting  himself  from  the  seat  on 
which  he  had  reclined,  during  the  landlord's 
narrative. 

'<Why  she  turned  very  pale,"  replied  the 
man,  <*  and  trembled  a  great  deal,  and  then  she 
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said  she  had  found  it  hard  at  firsts  bat  that  4nie 
had  prayed  to  God  to  asnst  her,  and  now  ste 
forgave  them  freely,  and  pitied  them,  for  thej^ 
must  be  more  unhappy  than  herself;  and  die 
said  she  forgave  those,  too^  who  believed  them. 
Ah,  my  master,  if  it  brings  the  tears  in  yoox* 
eyeis,  to  hear  of  such  things,  you  would  have  wept 
outright  to  have  listened  to  her  sad  voice.  Biit 
hark,  there's  the  bell  ringing  at  the  front  gate;  I 
thought  just  now  I  heard  a  horse  coming  down 
the  lane.  It  never  can  be  the  rector  sorely, 
come  back?" 

'  *<  I  hope  not,*^  exclaimed  the  other,  starting 
up,  **  I  hope  not;  he  would  be  displeased  at 
finding  me  here." 

.  '*  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  roan  with  a  patronis* 
ing  and  consolatory  air.  **  I  am  at  liberty  to 
show  my  garden  to  any  body  I  please ;  besides^ 
my  master  is  an  easy  man  enough,  and  not  given 
to  finding  fault.  It  can't  be  him,  I  'm  sure ;  so 
if  you'll  remain  here,  I'll  just  step  and  see,  and 
be  back  with  you,  in  a  moment." 

The  stranger,   however,  would  not  resume 
his  seat    He  stood  under  one  of  the  drooping 


hranches,  and  looked  out  from  bis  leafy  ambusht 
on  the  patbi  tbat  led  to  the  principal  entrance* 
He  watched  the  movements  of  his  friend,  and 
saw  him  open  the  gate,  and  admit  a  tall  and 
remarkably  handsome  man,  dressed  in  a  rich 
riding  suit,  in  the  arrangement  of  which  it  was 
evident  no  pains  had  been  spared*  They  spoke 
£br  some  time  together;  the  new  comer  ap- 
parently receiving  answers  which  by  no  means 
pleased  him,  to  some  inquiries  he  had  made;. 
The  person  who  had  watched  all  his  proceed- 
ings from  beneath  the  sycamore  waited  no 
longer;  snatching  up  his  hat,  he  darted  down 
the  path  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  led  to  a 
small  shrubbery  beyond,  and  there  he  busied 
himself  in  selecting  the  best  place  of  conceal* 
menu  He  heard  tlie  voice  of  the  gardener^ 
hallooing  to  know  whither  he  was  gone,  but  he 
made  no  reply.  Panting  and  breathless,  he 
planted  himself  between  two  of  the  largest  fir 
trees,  the  trunks  of  which  nearly  joined,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  niche.  There  he  stood,  with 
his  arm  encircling  one  of  the  lower  branches, 
which  steadied,  and  at  the  same  time  concealed 
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hira  more  ^ffbctually.  He  heard  the  voioeB  afH 
proftching,  — he  beard  the  fix>tBteps  of  the  two 
men  sounding  on  the  gravd  walk^  and  his  heart 
beat  fast:  they  came  nearer  —  their  woidi 
were  audible. 

^*  I  have  been  to  blame  in  delaying  so  lon^" 
eitdumed  a  voice,  that  caused  the  listener  to 
press  still  closer  to  his  hiding-place ;  ^^  Imt  you 
know,  my  good  friend^  she  always  refused  to 
see  me." 

'  <*  She  used  to  say,**  replied  the  gardener, 
f^  that  your  lordship  knew  her  reasons,  and 
would  neither  think  her  ungrateful,  nor  un- 
reasonshle." 

'VBut  what  has  become  of  your  myBterious 
Visiter/'  inquired  the  last  comer,  abrupdy 
changing  the  subject. 

'^  He  thought  it  was  the  rector  come  back,  I 
suppose,"  said  the  odier ;  <'  and  perhaps  &ncied 
I  should  get  ill-will  for  having  let  him  in;  iiH 
deed  he  did  not  look  fiunt-hearted,  fiu-  all  he 
wept  when  I  q)oke  of  Mistress  Maiy." 
.  *^  I  have  my  reasons,"  continued  the  fonnct 
qpeaker^  "  for  resolving  to  see  him ;  and  when 
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I  tell  you  thai  if  it  be  the  person  I  mean,  be  it 
perhaps  the  only  person  who  can  enable  me  to 
serve  your  fiivourite;  you  will,  1  know,  assist 
me  in  finding  him  out*" 

*'  By  all  means,"  rejoined  the  gardener,  with 
a  perplexed  and  anxious  air.  '^  He  can't  have 
got  &r  in  this  time  $  and  when  he  finds  it 's  not 
the  rector,  he  '11  show  himself  fiat  enough." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  observed  the  other;  "if  it 
be  the  person  I  suspect,  he  has  good  reason  For 
shunning  one,  who  is  in  full  possession  of  his 
secret." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  crackling  sound 
among  the  trees,  —  the  branch  had  been  leant 
on  too  heavily, — it  gave  way,  sniq>ped,  and^ 
falling  to  the  ground,  immediatdy  directed  the 
attention  of  the  two  speakers. 

There,  in  the  niche,  hdf  leaning,  half  stand- 
ing, with  one  arm  lifted  to  grasp  a  branch  for 
support,  they  discovered  the  object  of  their 
search.  His  countenance  was  agitated,  his  eyes 
downcast,  and  one  burning  cheek  was  nearly 
shaded  by  the  long  fair  hair,  which,  deranged 
by  his  speedy  flight,  hung  in  loose  disorder. 
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The  gardener  looked  on  in  silent  astoniBhment, 
but  a  smile  of  triumph  and  scorn  was  on  tlie 
lip  of  his  companion,  as  he  advanced  towards 
the  fir  trees. 

'<  This  is  a  most  auspicious  and  romantic 
meeting,"  he  began  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  ^  W31 
you  permit  me  to  assist  you  in  descending 
from  a  somewhat  perilous,  though  picturesqae 
situation  ?  ** 

The  person  thus  addressed  lifted  his  eyes 
slowly,  threw  back  hb  head,  and  descended 
without  accepting  the  extended  hand,  or  utter* 
ing  a  word  in  reply. 

**  I  little  thought,"  continued  the  last  comer, 
'^  that  I  should  be  thus  indemnified  for  the 
disappointment  of  Mistress  Savile's  absence, 
though  that  disappointment  was  severe.  But 
perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is ;  you  are  so  deep  in 
her  confidence,  that  the  same  matter  may  be 
treated  on  between  us.  On  some  points  also 
you  can  yield  me  even  better  information ;  and 
I  know  well  how  deeply  you  have  her  interest 
at  heart.** 

The  ceremonious  terms  which  the  speaker 


Ufledj  and  his  deferential  manner,  were  widely 
at  varianoe  with  the  triuxnpbant  and  yet  angicy 
expression  of  tus  countenance.  The  perspxi 
whom  he  addressed  made  no  reply ;  and  th^ 
gardener  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  in  un? 
disguised  astonishment. 

<^  Perhaps  your  lordship,"  he  said,  **  would 
like  to  step  into  the  garden  study,  for  you  might 
be  overheard  here,  as  the  road  runs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  shrubbery.  Shall  I  go  round 
md  open  the  door?  and  then  your  lordship 
will  be  molested  by  no  one." 

"  Do  BO,"  was  the  reply;  "you  will  oblige 
me  gready." 

The  man  walked  towards  the  house,  to  do 
as  he  proposed,  while  his  two  guests  remained 
standing  exacdy  opposite  each  other.  There 
was  a  pause — no  words  were  uttered  for  se- 
veral moments;  but  during  that  time  an  ani- 
mated conversation  was  taking  place,  wholly 
intelligible  to  the  two  silent  speakers.  The 
taller  and  elder  of  the  companions  gazed  upon 
the  other  with  a  strangely  mingled  expres- 
sion; for  there  was  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  a 
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Sparkle  in  his  eye^  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
knitting  of  his  lofty  brow.  The  demeanour  of 
the  younger  stranger  was  fiur  di£^ent  He  re* 
turned  glance  for  glance^  it  is  tnie^  but  be  bad 
none  of  the  self-composure  which  characterised 
the  other.  Now  he  stood  erecl^  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast^  and  his  whole  aspect 
breathing  defiance,  till  observing  that  sadk 
marks  of  indignation  only  increased  the  pro- 
voking mirth  of  the  man  who  stood  before  him, 
his  arms  fell  languidly,  hb  head  drooped,  and 
it  was  not  until  he  was  again  addressed,  that  he 
looked  up  hurriedly.  . 

*^  I  have  not  yet  recovered,"  the  elder  strai^^ 
began,  in  the  same  tone  of  mock  courtesy^ 
"  from  the  unexpected  delight  of  our  meetings 
at  a  moment,  too,  when  I  believed  that  the  sea 
was  rolling  between  us^  My  silence  proceeds 
merely  from  agitation,  believe  tee,  for  we  ha^ 
many  subjects  of  mutual  interest  on  which  I 
would  speak  at  length,  many  questions  to  pat, 
which  you,  I  feel  sure,  will  vouchsafe  to  answer, 
and  more  than  one  request  to  make.  In  the 
mean  time^  until  our  friend  the  gardener  admks 
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us  tx>  the  place  of  conference,  let  me  assure  you 
of  tbe  unfeigned  satisfaction  I  derive  from  the 
discovery  that  neither  time  nor  circumstances, 
nor  the  absence  from  Zkigland,  nor  the  atmoi 
sphere  of  Versailles,  has  wrought  any  change 
in  the  comely  form  and  features  of  Mistress 
Dudley,  neither  (as  I  deduce  from  her  appear* 
ance  here)  is  her  taste  for  adventure  abated,  or 
her  impetuous  spirit  curbed." 

'*  Your  language.  Lord  Marlborough,"  she 
replied,  ^^  is  insulting ;  but  I  expect  no  better  at 
your  hands.  I  simply  demand  that  your  ques- 
tions may  be  put  speedily,  and  that  you  will 
not  delay  me  one  moment  longer  dian  b  neces- 
sary." 

^>  Ha !  "  cried  Marlborough,  <^  if  that  be  the 
tone  you  assume,  I  will  tell  you  plainly  that  I 
most  commaad  yt>ur  time^  until  I  have  gained 
those  particulars  which  may  possibly  enable  me 
to  serve  our  mutual  acquaintance." 

Ere  Jane  Dudley  could  reply,  the  gardener 
returned  to  conduct  them  to  the  house,  and 
Marlborough  addressed  him.  ^  You  will  oblige 
me,"  he  said,  ^  by  keeping  watch  on  the  doom 
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and  windows,  for  it  will  not  suit  mj  pttrpas^ftr 
Master  Arthur  Mos^  ber&''  (he  pnnKNuieedi 
Ae  name  with  bitter  emphasiB),  ^  who  is  so  light 
of  limb,  to  escape  ere  our  conference  be  can- 
duded/' 

Thus  saying,  with  an  easy  and  familiar  air, 
he  took  the  arm  of  the  seeming  page^  and  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  withdraw  it.  Lord  Mad-* 
borough  led  his  companion,  into  the  recto/s 
study. 

*^  Perhaps,''  observed  the  astonished  gardener, 
*^  you  had  better  turn  the  key  in  the  door  that 
leads  to  the  passage,  my  lord,  and  I  will  stand 
just  outside  the  glass  one,  to  keep  it  all  secure." 

**  It  would  be  better  for  you  to  take  up  yaar 
post  under  the  tree  yonder,  my  good  finendf'* 
replied  his  lordship,  smiling;  and  the  gardener, 
with  a  reluctant  step,  and  a  look  of  baffled 
curiosity,  walked  out  upon  the  lawn.  Loid 
Marlborough  followed  the  man's  counsels,  and 
secured  the  opposite  door.  Then  throwing  his 
hat  upon  the  table^  he  advanced  towards  his 
companion,  with  a  look  that  was  not  calculated  to 
restore  the  composure,  for  which  she  struggled* 


But  Jane's  presence  of  mind  had  not  entirely 
forsaken  her.  ^<  Lord  Marlborough/'  she  said, 
^  I  know  not  what  your  intentions  are;  but  so 
ftr  will  I  saji  that  in  taking  advantage  of  my 
position,  either  to  revenge  old  grievances^  or 
endeavour  (vainly  it  would  prove)  to  wring 
from  me  the  secrets  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  you  will  act  a  base  and  unmanly  part. 
You  have  no  right  to  detain  me ;  and  had  we 
met  elsewhere,  I  would  have  appealed  against 
A  proceeding  as  illegal,  as  it  is.  ungenerous." 

Marlborough  smiled.  ^^  You  are  mistaken," 
he  answered,  provokingly;  **  I  have  every  pos- 
sible plea  for  your  detention,  and  unless  you 
assist  me,  I  cannot  form  one  single  excuse  for 
letting  you  go  free." 

*^  The  right  by  which  I  claim  my  liberty," 
she  replied,  angrily,  ^*  would  weigh  with  any 
man  who  had  one  spark  of  justice,  or  chivalry 
within  his  breast.  I  am  the  messenger  of  the 
Queen  of  England, — your  injured,  your  exiled 
queen,  in  whose  expulsion  you  took  so  active  a 
part.  I  pledge  you  my  honour,  that  the  errand 
is  in  no  way  connected  with  public  affairs; 
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perhaps,''  she  added,  with  some  hesitstion, 
*^  when  I  tell  yoa  that  I  am  charged  witli  a 
gracious  message  from  Mary  of  Modena  to 
Mary  Savile,  you  will  be  less  inclined  to  inters 
rupt  me — unless,  indeed,  your  lordship's  prii^al^ 
friendships  be  as  ephemeral  as  those  contracted 
in  public  life." 

Neither  her  language  nor  her  manner  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  pacify  Lord 
Mariborough,  who  was  already  irritated  in  na 
slight  degree.  Again  he  advanced  towards  ber, 
and  he  spoke  in  a  menacing  tone. 

^'  Do  you  not  fear,"  he  said,  ^  to  exasperate 
me^  when  fortune  has  thrown  you  so  utteriy  ia 
my  power?" 

*^  Not  utterly  in  your  power,"  readied  Jaoe^ 
hurriedly,  retreating  as  she  spoke,  and  thrusting 
her  hand  far  into  the  folds  of  her  vest ;  ^  diat 
can  never  be  said  while  I  possess  the  means  of 
rescuing  mjrself  from  your  hands." 

Marlborough  looked  upon  her  as  she  stood 
leaning  firmly  against  the  wall,  her  eye  fiashlttg 
with  determination,  even  while  her  limbs  trem- 
bled, and  he  read  the  character  with  whieb  he 
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had  to  deal.  He  felt  that  a  look^  a  movenient, 
might  send  the  weapon  she  so  tightly  grasped, 
deep  into  the  bosom  on  which  it  lay ;  and  he 
checked  himself,  and  addressed  her  in  an  altered 
tone. 

**  Nay,"  he  said,  **  we  have  little  reason  to  be 
feiends,  yet  I  was  far  from  projecting  so  terrible 
a  catastrophe.  Calm  yourself.  Mistress  Dudley 
—  remove  your  hand— -prepare  to  answer  my 
quesdons  with  candour,  and  listen  to  my  pro- 
positions, for  now,  in  truth,  it  appears  we  may 
act  in  concert,  if  I  understand  you  rightly.  Be 
under  no  anxiety  —  remove  your  hand,  for  I 
pledge  you  my  honour,  that  John  Churchill 
would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  the  unpro- 
tected situation,  even  of  an  enemy." 
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CHAP.  XL 


THE   CAMPAIGN. 


During  the  time  that  James  the  Second  was 
occupied  in  the  exchange  of  compliment  and 
courtesy,  between  the  courts  of  St  Gfermam'g 
and  Versailles,  in  holding  polemical  conferences 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  in  maintaining  an  ill-con« 
ducted  correspondence  with  that  portion  of  hik 
subjects  who  were  disaffected  to  tlie  new  govern* 
ment,  the  country  he  had  abandoned  was 
making  rapid  strides  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  exalted  position,  which  she  has  ever  since 
enjoyed,  A  change  so  sudden  and  so  entire, 
however  beneficial  in  its  general  results,  was 
necessarily  fraught  with  destruction  to  many 
classes  and  individuals ;  and  although  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  gradually  regaining  their  as- 
cendancy, several  parts  of  the  kingdom  were 
still  torn  by  discord,  and  agitated  by  conspi- 
racy. 
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The  storm  that  is  long  in  gathering  may  con* 
tribute  to  the  general  good,  by  clearing  and 
purifying  the  atmosphere,  yet  fall  with  fatal 
violence  in  the  moment  of  explosion,  and  leave 
in  its  track  many  a  sad  proof  of  devastating 
power.  The  sun  of  freedom,  so  long  overcast, 
had  again  burst  forth  with  redoubled  splendour^ 
but  clouds  were  still  hovering  in  the  horizon, 
and  the  roll  of  the  distant  thunder  had  not  yet 
subsided  I 

No  other  circumstances,  perhaps,  would  have 
w<Nrked  together  so  fully  for  the  welfare  of 
England,  as  those  in  which  she  was  now  placed* 
Had  James's  successor  been  a  man  calculated 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm,  and  fix  the  affections 
of  the  people,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  have  tmhesitatingly  yielded  him  that 
submission  which  James  had  vainly  required; 
and  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  blind  zeal  which  ia 
so  generally  prevalent  in  times  of  popular  ex* 
citement,  they  would  have  discovered,  perhaps, 
that  their  grievances  had  but  changed  in  name, 
and  their  tyrant  in  person.  But  William  of 
Nassau,  ungracious  in  his  exterior  —  cold  and 
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ealculating  by  nature^  appeared  to  th^  greater 
portion  of  the  English,  as  a  wholesome,  thongb 
mpalatable  remedy  for  the  political  sufl^rings  of 
the  country.  His  siibj^ts  were  reminded  by 
his  example  not  to  lose  sight  of  dieir  own  inte*- 
rests,  while  an  inherent  feeling  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  towards  a  foreign  ruler,  (even  though 
chosen  by,  themselves,)  and  the  memory  of  the 
continued  struggle  in  which  the  last  reign  bad 
been  passed,  determined  the  people  to  ascertain 
once,  and  for  ever,  the  boundary  of  power  be- 
tween king  and  subject.  Each  feared  to  ap- 
proach to  the  extent,  until  those  limits  wore 
fixed,  or  else,  with  mad  injustice,  they  en# 
croached  far  upon  the  possessions  of  the  other. 
But  since  that  eventful  moment,  the  monarch 
and  the  subject,  each  secure  in  his  prescribed 
position,  may  treat  on  definite  and  friendly 
grounds,  so  long  as  they  seek  not  to  remove  the 
landmark  of  respective  privilege. 

A  few  hasty  words  respecting  the  endeavours 
of  Jameses  adherents  in  his  behalf,  are  neces* 
sary  in  this  place ;  but  we  will  glance  hastily. 
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jover  subjects,  which,  to  some,  may  appear  more 
im^poitant  than  interesting.  A  vigorous  stand 
had  been  made  in  Scotland  by  the  brave  Dundee^ 
but  his  death  in  the  moment  of  hard-earned 
victory,  proved  a  &tal  blow  to  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  king,  in  the  north  country.  Ireland  was 
destined  to  become  the  great  theatre  of  action ; 
and  it  is  to  the  a&irs  of  this  island  that  we 
would  now  direct  the  reader^s  attention. 

After  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  army 
at  Kinsale,  James  proceeded  to  Cork,  and  thence 
to  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and 
distinguished  train  of  followers.  Here  he  sum* 
moned  a  parliament;  and  his  first  measures 
were  taken  with  a  prudence  and  judgment 
which  were  of  no  long  duration.  The  town 
of  Londonderry  having  been  pitched  upon  as 
an  easy,  but  important  conquest,  King  James 
marched  thither  in  person.  But  though  the 
details  of  that  siege  — the  glorious  defence  of 
the  citizens,  headed  by  a  protestant  minister 
-—  their  heroic  endurance  —  the  cruelty  of  the 
French  general  —  and  the  final  relief  of  tb^ 
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town,  would  furnish  a  subject  for  much  inte- 
resting narrative,  it  is  our  intention  to  proceed 
rapidly  with  the  course  of  events. 

While  James  was  amusing  himself  with  his  par- 
liament in  Dublin,  and  passing  new  bills  on  every 
question,  whether  military,  religious,  or  finan- 
cial, his  two  armies,  disgusted  with  the  inactive 
lives  they  were  compelled  to  lead,  had  no  other 
diversion  wherewith  to  occupy  their  time^  than 
that  of  disputing  among  themselves,  in  which 
they  indulged  freely.     They  hailed  with  plea- 
sure the  hope  of  active  service,  which  was  held 
out  to  them,  by  the  arrival  of  an  English  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  veneraUe   Duke 
Schomberg,  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age.*    The  veteran  invested  the  small  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  gaUantly  defended  by  the  go- 
vernor M^Carty  Moore,  who   was   at  length 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  honourable  terms,  as 
James  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
devices,  ar.d  his  army  with  their  own  dissensicMis, 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Carrickfergus.     Tjrr- 
oonnd,  and  the  Marshal  de  Rosse,  however,  at 
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length  agreed  in  their  determination  to  attack 
Duke  Scbomberg ;  but  that  commander  thought 
proper  to  disappoint  his  enemies,  by  refusing 
to  engage. 

The  winter  of  1689-90  was  strangely  passed 
by  the  opposed  forces  :  their  quarters  lay  close 
together;  they  both  concurred  in  wishing  for 
battle ;  and  found  alike  opposition  and  refusal 
on  the  part  of  their  commanders.  Wasted  by 
sickness,  and  harassed  by  discontent,  the  soldiers 
of  both  camps  relieved  the  monotony  of  their 
lives,  by  committing  cruel  ravages  in  the  sur^ 
rounding  country.  During  the  spring  of  1690, 
Schomberg,  exasperated  by  the  advantage  which 
General  Sarsefield  (the  commander  of  the  Irish 
cavalry)  had  gained  over  the  Enniskilleners, 
acceded  at  length  to  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers; 
marched  from  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long 
remained  inactive,  and  took  the  town  of  Cavan^ 
On  the  14th  of  June  in  the  same  year.  King  Wil- 
liam tlie  Third  landed  on  the  shores  of  Ireland ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  British 
and  Irish  armies,  with  their  two  royal  com- 
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mandera,  were  encamped  on  the  ofqpoeite  banks 
of  the  river  Boyne. 

It  is  to  this  spot,  rendered  famous  by  its  sub* 
sequent  events,  that  we  would  now  conduct  our 
reader,  on  the  eve  of  that  struggle,  the  prize  of 
whose  mastery  was  a  royal  crown. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


THE    COUNCIL   OF   WAR. 


The  morning  of  the  last  day  of  June  had 
already  dawned,  and  the  council  of  war  was 
still  sitting  in  the  Irish  camp.     The  whole  of 
the  night  had  been  passed  in  disagreement,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  parties  there  assembled  had 
met  for  the  purpose  of  opposition,  rather  tlian 
debate.      Scarcely   two   officers   concurred   in 
opinion ;  some  were  led  to  withstand  a  counsel 
they  secretly  judged   expedient,  through  per- 
sonal animosity   to    the  giver;  while   others, 
exasperated  by  the    unreasonable    conduct  of 
King  James,  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  in- 
dignation.   After  several  hours  had  been  wasted 
in  the  exchange  of  personal  allusions  and  direct 
retorts,  which  were  not  calculated  to  advance  or 
benefit  the  cause  under  consideration.  Lord  Tyr- 
connel  rose,  and  once  more  addressed  the  King. 
^*  The  exalted  position  which  I  have  hitherto 
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enjoyed  in  your  Majesty's  counsels  and  con- 
fidence, calls  upon  me  imperatively  to  expo»» 
tulate  on  the  rashness  of  hazarding  an  engage- 
ment, at  the  present  juncture.  Believe  me, 
my  li^e,  under  existing  circumstances  we  are 
no  match  for  the  enemy.  Our  native  forces, 
although  ardent,  devoted,  and  brave,  are  as  yet 
scarcely  trained  to  discipline^  and  little  ac- 
quainted with  military  affairs,  while  those  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  have  served  in  the  wars 
of  the  Continent,  and  gained  confidence  as 
well  as  knowledge,  in  a  succession  of  victorious 
campaigns.  Their  commanders  also,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  able  and  efficient  men,  somt 
of  whom,  like  the  veteran  Schombeig,  have 
grown  old  upon  the  field  of  battle.  By  laying 
these  truths  before  your  Majesty,  with  the  hope 
of  inducing  you  to  postpone  the  moment  of 
action,  I  offer  neither  a  pusillanimous  nor  an 
inconsistent  counsel ;  neither  do  I  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  the  skill  of  my  brother  officers,  or 
the  established  courage  of  those  troops,  whom  I 
glory  in  calling  my  countrymen.'' 

"  Yet,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  King^  with 
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some  marks  of  impatience,  "  if  we  remember 
rightly^  a  few  months  back  both  you  and  the 
Manhal  de  Rosse^  were  loud  in  arguments  for 
decisive  measures,  and  unsparing  in  your 
reflections  on  your  King  for  withstanding  the 
united  wishes  of  his  whole  army,  as  you  then 
expressed  yourself/' 

'*  Most  true,  sire,''  rejoined  Tyrconnel  firmly, 
*^  and  my  opinion  remains  unaltered.  I  still 
maintain,  and  shall  ever  do  so,  that  the  right 
moment  for  attacking  the  enemy  was  then  lost. 
When  suffering  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  to  which  our  men  were  better  inured, 
discontented  with  their  general,  and  ripe  for 
mutiny,  reduced  through  poverty,  hunger,  and 
disease,  Schomberg's  army  would  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey,  into  our  hands.  But  I  seek  not 
to  renew  a  former  difference,  or  waste  the  short 
time  that  is  lefl  us  for  decision,  in  unavailing 
regrets :  it  is  of  the  present,  not  of  the  past, 
that  I  would  speak  —  the  present,  when  every 
material  circumstance  is  changed.  The  season 
is  mQd,  the  British  recruited  in  health  and  num*- 
bers,  are  animated  by  the  arrival  of  William  of 
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Nassauy  whose  obvious  interest  it  is  to  bring 
the  contest  to  an  immediate  decision,  while  oii 
the  contrary,  it  is  that  of  your  Majesty  to  delay* 
Until  our  noble  allies  dispatch  the  promised  sup* 
ply  of  arms,  artillery,  and  stores,  in  which  we  are 
sadly  deficient,  until  the  French  reinforcements 
arrive  to  augment  our  troops,  —  let  us,  my  lieg^ 
postpone  rather  than  press  an  engagement; 
let  us  weary  the  enemy  by  petty  si^;es,  and 
occupy  them  in  petty  afiairs  until  the  winter, 
when  they  will  again  suffer  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  while  William  of  Nassau,  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes  of  bringing  the  Irish  cam- 
paign to  an  issue,  will  doubtless  be  summoned 
elsewhere.  Let  us  choose  our  position  on  the 
further  bank  of  the  river  Shannon,  in  our  mard> 
thither,  taking  possession  of  those  posts  to  whidi 
any  importance  can  be  attached,  and  which  are 
likely  to  hold  out  against  the  British.  Believe 
me,  sire,"  continued  Tyrconnel,  and  he  spqke 
firmly  and  confidently,  *^  there  can  be  no  dis- 
grace in  the  retreat  which  leads  eventually  to 
victory." 

There  was  a  pause,   and  James  II.  looked 
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around  as  if  desirous  of  hearing  the  opinion  of 
some  other  person,  or  perhaps  of  gaining  time 
to  form  his  own.  Be  this  as  it  may^  the  French 
Marshal  de  Rosse  rose  hastily,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Irish  lord's  appeal. 

**  We  have  suffered  enough  already,'*  he 
exclaimed,  ^^  through  these  tedious  delays,  which 
are  better  suited  to  the  convenience  of  some 
officers,  than  the  eagerness  of  others." 

Lord  Tyrconnel  turned  his  head  towards  the 
spot  where  the  speaker  stood,  smiled  proudly, 
with  a  look  rather  of  disdain  than  anger,  and 
made  no  reply. 

"  Your  Majesty,"  continued  the  impetuous 
Frenchman,  *^  was  once  inexorable  in  your  pas- 
sive determinations,  and  now,  I  trust,  you  will 
think  proper  to  display  the  same  fortitude  in 
maintaining  your  newly-formed  opinion,  for 
active  measures.  The  French  troops,  by  the 
revered  commands  of  their  king,  and  the  sym* 
pathy  which  your  Majesty's  cause  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  an  eager  and  warm-hearted  people, 
quitted  France  in  the  enthusiastic  hope  of  re- 
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venging  your  wrongs,  and  gaining  firesh  glory 
for  themselves ;  but  they  did  not  anticipate  a 
protracted  exile  from  their  own  unparallded 
country,  to  be  passed  in  ignominioos  idleoess 
amid  the  bogs  and  moi'asses,  of  Ireland." 

^  Your  eagerness  is  misplaced,  marshal,'* 
replied  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
**  since  on  this  point  at  least  we  are  agreed, 
and  my  voice  is  decidedly  given  for  immediate 
conflict.  But  what  says  our  trusty  friend,  the 
Due  de  Lauzun,  and  why  have  wabeoi  so  long 
deprived  of  his  valuable  counsel  ?  " 

'<  My  li^e,"  replied  the  duke^  ^*  my  opinions 
so  closely  coincide  with  those  of  my  Lord  Tyr- 
oonnel,  that  it  would  be  but  a  vain  repetition, 
and  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  my  own 
powers  of  persuasion,  were  I  to  express  them. 
But  so  far  will  I  affirm,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  final  determination  of  your  Majesty,  the 
troops  of  your  august  ally  the  King  of  France^ 
are  bound  by  the  strictest  obligations  to  fulfil 
your  royal  wishes.'* 

Ere  the  courtier  had  concluded  bis  qieecb. 
General  Sarsefield,  the  brave  commander  of  the 
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Irish  cavalry,  bent  forward  and  addressed  Lord 
Fleming,  who  sat  beside  him. 

*^  Do  you  speak,"  he  said,  in  a  low  but 
earnest  tone;  *<  do  you  speak  for  me,  and  all 
true  hearts,  for  your  counsel  will  be  manly  and 
unprejudiced,  and  your  words  will  command 
attention.  I  know  well  what  I  would  say,  but 
the  hastiness  of  my  temper  would  lead  me  to 
tell  some  of  those  Frenchmen  opposite  what  I 
think  of  them,  and  that  would  do  no  good  in 
any  way.  Speak,  Fleming,"  he  continued, 
^  for  with  all  this  show  of  determination  the 
King  wavers,  and  we  shall  be  disgraced  for  ever 
in  the  sight  of  the  Orangemen,  if  we  now  retreat 
one  single  step.  Speak,  for  neither  fear  nor 
flattery  ever  yet  deterred  you  from  doing  so 
openly,  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause." 

Walter  Fleming  needed  no  more  persuasions; 
wringing  Sarsefield's  hand,  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  requested  the  King's  permission  to  be 
heard. 

<<  It  is  far  from  my  intention,"  he  said,  with 
a  modest  composure  that  called  for  the  atten- 
tion of  his  listeners,  "  to  withstand  the  counsel 
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of  my  Loid  Tjicomid  fnam  any  presmnptiKNis 
optnioQ,  of  my  own  siqierior  judgment.     All 
those  who  hate  had,  like  myad^  the  benefit  of 
his  l<»dship's  acquaintance  and  firiendahip  dariog 
a  season  of  distress  and  trial,  most  be  aware 
that  deroticm  to  the  cause  he  has  eqMHued, 
attachment  to  the  hnd  of  his  birth,  and  a 
jealoas  ambition  Ch*  the  honour,  not  only  ofhb 
oonntiymen  but  of  our  noUe  allies,  have  been, 
and  will  erer  continue,  the  main-brings  of 
eveiy  word  and  action.    I  do  not  qpeak  this,'' 
oootinned  die  young  noUeman,  glancing  round 
the   assemUy  on    some    whose   countenances 
betrayed  a  diseased  or  an   incredulous  ex* 
pcession,  '^  I  do  not  speak  this  in  mere  com- 
pliment; for  it  has  er^  appeared  to  me  that 
when  men  and  soldiers  are  met  togedier  on  ap 
oocaskm  like  the  present,  the  snperfliuties  of 
etiquette,  and"  (he  qwke  with  marked  emphasis) 
'*  the  bickering  of  pet^  difierpncea»  are  wholly 
misplaoed  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  should 
discourse  on  exalted  and  important  subjects. 
In  risings  therefore,  to  solicit  a  patient  hearing 
Gram  your  Majesty,  and  my  brother  oflfeers,  and 
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in  opposing  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
arguments  of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  I  do  him  ample 
Justice  for  the  motives  which  prompted  those 
arguments,  as  also  for  his  superior  knowledge 
and  experience  as  a  tactician  and  a  general. 
Viewing  the  question  in  the  abstract  without 
reference  to  the  feeling  of  the  army,  or  the 
national  and  individual  characters  of  the  men 
who  compose  that  army,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
urge  a  strict  adherence  to  his  lordship's  propo- 
sals. But  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  position,  the  natural  bent 
and  inclination  of  the  soldiery  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  every  possible  care  taken  neither 
to  damp  their  ardour,  nor  check  their  enthu- 
siasm. It  must  be  confessed  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  incentives  to  desertion ;  bribes  are 
held  out  to  them  in  the  shape  of  money,  and 
the  promise  of  tranquillity  for  their  own  country, 
where  they  are  now  themselves  forced  to  violate, 
those  social  and  local  attachments  which  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  breast  of  every  man.  It 
may  be  excusable  in  a  foreign  campaign,  where 
the  two  opposed  parties  have  no  tie  in  common, 
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to  oonsider  the  men  employed  in  the  service  ar 
mere  engines  to  be  put  in  motion  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  projected  end;  but  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  where  countrymen,  re- 
latives, nay,  even  friends,  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  private  feelings 
of  every  individual  among  our  troops  may 
possibly  tend  to  influence  the  ultimate  success 
or  failure  of  the  enterprise ;  and  if  this  be  the 
case^  should  no  deference  be  pud  to  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  a  combined  army  ?  When  one 
of  your  Majesty's  most  distinguished  generals 
urges  the  eicpediency  of  further  delay,  does  he 
remember  that  the  troops  under  his  command 
are  fretting  beneath  an  inactivi^,  which  they 
consider  disgraceful  ?  Their  hopes  are  once 
more  raised—  their  enthusiasm  is  again  kindled 
—the  hand  of  every  man  is  on  his  sword—  the 
foot  of  every  soldier  in  his  stirrup.  The  first 
glad  notes  of  the  trumpet  have  almost  sounded  to 
the  attack  :  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  enemy — 
every  heart  is  beating  with  the  anticipation  of 
glory.  Disappoint  them  not,  my  liege,  disap* 
point  them  not,  lest,  finding  their  wannest  ex* 
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pectations  defeated,  their  brave  ambition  frus- 
trated, they  relapse  into  apathy,  or  bestow  their 
thwarted  energies  on  plans  for  sedition  and  re- 
voIl  I  am  but  young/'  continued  Fleming 
eagerly,  and  as  he  spoke  the  enthusiasm  that 
was  deep  within  his  breast  shone  forth  in  his 
noble  form,  and  animated  features ;  ^^  I  am  but 
a  young  and  inexperienced  soldier ;  yet  dearly 
do  I  love  the  profession  1  have  chosen,  and  the 
brave  men  of  every  class  who  call  me  comrade, 
I  think,  my  liege,  I  could  venture  to  stake  my 
life  on  the  successful  event  of  the  morrow's  con-* 
flict  -^  if  no  restrictions,  no  conditions,  no  inde- 
cisive measures  are  taken  to  curb  the  generous 
impatience,  of  the  army.  Place  yourself,  sire, 
at  the  head  of  your  loyal  followers ;  lead  on 
your  battalions  with  the  courage  and  skill  which 
distinguished  your  early  career,  and  all  the  un- 
happy diiferences  which  have  too  long  subsisted 
in  the  Irish  camp,  will  be  forgotten  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  battle  field,  and  the  only  rivalry  that 
will  be  there  displayed  between  the  sons  of 
France,  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  will  con- 
sist in  proofs  of  loyalty  and  exploits  of  valour ! " 
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Walter  Fleming  had  qpd&eii  eagerly,  for  the 
cause  was  one  of  deep  interest,  and  his  counsel 
bad  gained  more  undivided  attention,  than  that 
of  any  other  q^eaker.  For  in  the  midst  of 
dissension  Fleming  had  stood  aloof  from  .those 
petty  disagreements  and  jealousies  whieh  he 
despised;  and  he  had  given  no  man  cause  for 
animosity,  or  personal  opposition.  He  was 
strongly  supported  by  General  Sarsefield,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  and  some  odiers ;  while  those 
who  fixed  in  their  own  previous  opinions  with- 
stood the  young  nobleman's  arguments,  did  so 
without  any  of  that  violence  which  they  had 
before  displayed. 

James  the  Second  once  more  addressed  his 
oounciL  **  Lord  Fleming,"  he  b^an,  '^has  but 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  King,  and  I  can 
assure  both  him,  and  all  my  fitithful  adherents, 
that  their  impatience  for  the  decision  of  this 
great  contest,  cannot  surpass  my  own.  It  is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,'' — the  King  strove  to  assume 
an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  which  he  was  &r 
from  experiencing,  at  that  moment,  — •*'  it  is  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  that  the  period  is  at  length 
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arrived,  when  I  can  make  one  more  stand,  and 
strike  one  more  blow,  for  the  crown  of  England. 
And  now  my  lords  and  fellow-soldiers,  '*  the 
King  bowed  courteously  as  he  sqpoke,  ^^  we  will 
separatefor  the  present,  for  I  well  know  that  your 
presence  is  elsewhere  required,  and  to-night,  if 
it  be  your  pleasure,  we  will  meet  again,  and 
consult  further  on  the  morrow's  proceedings. 
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CHAP.   XIII. 


THE  COMRADES. 


<*To  hone,  to  hone,  my  lord ! "  cried  General 
Sarsefield,  as  he  entered  Fleming^s  tent,  a  few 
hours  after  they  had  separated  at  the  council ; 
*'  Tyrconnel  and  the  Frenchmen  are  already 
mounted,  and  busily  occupied  in  watching  the 
movements  of  our  friends,  across  the  river :  let 
us  join  them,  Fleming,  and  converse  as  we  go, 
for  I  have  many  things  to  ask,  and  to  telL" 

«  Willingly,"  replied  Walter  Fleming,  at  the 
same  time  giving  orders  that  his  horse  should 
be  saddled  without  delay.  '*  But,  Sarsefield, 
I  am  in  a  mood  to  comply  with  everything 
you  think  fit  to  request,  and  to  listen  to  nothing 
that  is  disagreeable ;  so  I  pray  you  to  be  gene- 
rous on  both  points,  and  neither  take  advantage 
of  my  good  humour,  nor  destroy  it  altogether, 
by  some  unwelcome  tidings/' 
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'^ Success,  success!''  exclaimed  Sarsefield, 
laughing  —  *^  see  what  a  change  it  has  wrought 
in  you;  one  successful  endeavour  has  con- 
verted you  from  the  cold,  dignifiedi  reserved 
Englishman,  with  all  your  pleasures  and  your 
annoyances  locked  up  in  your  own  breast,  with 
that  provoking  determination  not  to  quarrel 
with  a  living  being,  into  as  eager,  impatient,  and 
ho^-headed  a  fellow,  as  the  best  Irishman  among 
us.  Before  the  day  is  over,  I  shall  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  measure  swords  with  some  of  the 
white  coats  yonder,  or  rival  me  in  the  candid 
expression  of  your  sentiments  to  De  Lauzun, 
the  marshal,  and  half  a  hundred  more." 

^^  That  would  be  a  singular  effect  of  the  good 
humour,  of  which  I  was  boasting,"  replied 
Fleming,  as  he  leaped  upon  his  horse  by  the 
side  of  the  Irish  general ;  '*  but  the  fact  is, 
Sarsefield,  I  did  not  expect  that  our  delibe* 
rations  would  have  terminated  so  happily.  I 
watched  the  King's  countenance,  as  every  word 
was  uttered,  and  it  struck  me,  as  it  did  you,  that 
through  all  his  professions  of  rejoicing  at  the 
prospect  of  an  engagement,  there  was  mingled 
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a  certain  degree  of  ^what  shall  I  call  it — hesi* 
tation,  indecision  ■■       " 

^  Cowardice !''  interrupted  Saraefield,  fieroelyi 
**  let  U8  call  things  by  their  right  namesi  Fle- 
ming, since  neither  youj  nor  I  were  designed 
to  be  courtiers.  We  may  hide  it^  if  we  can, 
from  our  men ;  —  we  will  hide  it  as  long  as  we 
are  able,  from  the  foreigners,  who  must,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  the  truth  —  but  not  from  our- 
selves, it  18  impossible,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the  man  in  whose 
cause  so  many  lives  will  be  lost,  on  the  very 
ground  we  now  tread,  that  James  the  Second  is 
aught  but  a  coward.*' 

•*  Sarsefield,*'  rejoined  the  other,  "  you  wrong 
the  King.  Orie^  misfortune,  and  treachery  of 
the  most  aggravated  nature  have  subdued  him 
for  the  time ;  he  feels  no  confidence  in  antici- 
pation :  the  past  has  bid  him  doubt  the  future. 
He  has  been  disappointed,  deceived,  betrayed ; 
the  energies  of  his  character  have  given  way ; 
and  the  warning  voice  of  memory  bids  him  mis- 
trust the  promises  of  hope.  Suspend  your 
judgment  till  to-morrow ;  — watch  him  in  the 
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field  —  with  the  ancient  feelings  of  a  soldier  re- 
kindling in  his  breast  — see  him  calling  to  mind 
the  lessons,  and  justifying  the  eulogiums  of  the 
gallant  Turenne ;  and  you  will,  I  know,  confess 
that  on  this  point  at  least,  you  have  misjudged 
him.  You,  of  all  men,  who  have  been  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  his  cause,  who  shared  his 
political,  as  well  as  his  religious  sentiments, 
should  view  the  matter  in  this  light,  when  even 
I  do  —  I,  who  have  so  much  cause  to  be  dissar 
tisfied  with  his  conduct ;  who,  as  you  may  re- 
member, scrupled  not  the  other  day  to  remind 
him  of  the  promises  he  had  made,  and  the  duties 
he  owed  to  his  Protestant,  as  well  as  his  Catholic 
subjects,  and  asked  him  if  he  were  resolved  on 
trying  the  allegiance  of  those  who  thought  like 
myself,  by  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  which 
made  us  question  if  we  had  done  rightly  in  es- 
pousing his  cause  —  even  I,  Sarsefield,  believe 
that  to-morrow,  during  the  hour  of  action,  all 
discontent  —  all  censure  will  be  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  his  skill  and  courage ;  and  we 
shall  be  forced  to  confess,  that  with  all  his  faults, 
his  prejudices,  and  his  peculiarities,  James  the 
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Second  is  a  brave  man,  and  a  distingnished 
general.'' 

Sarsefield  shook  his  head*  ^^  You  make  a  good 
defence,  Fleming,"  he  said^  ^but  in  this  in- 
stance I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  I  am 
speaking  from  a  knowledge  of  &cts :  I  know  — 
positively  know,^'  (he  bent  his  head  towards  his 
companion  lest  he  should  be  heard,  and  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  was  emphatic),  '*  James  has 
determined  on  measures  which  will  expose  both 
himself,  and  the  army  he  is  unworthy  to  com- 
mand, to  lasting  disgrace." 

*'  What  mean  you  ?  "  cried  Heming,  turning 
anxiously  towards  the  general,  ^you  speak  in 
enigmas,  Sarsefield,  which  is  not  your  custom. . 
To  what  do  you  allude  ?  and  how  can  the  King 
have  determined  on  a  retreat,  after  thb  morn- 
ing's declaration  ?  " 

'^  I  tell  you,"  continued  die  eager  Sarsefield, 
striking  his  clenched  fist  against  the  pummel  of 
his  saddle^  <'  I  tell  you  James  is  a  coward ;  he 
dares  neither  speak,  nor  act :  he  fears  the  oppo- 
sition—  the  contempt  of  his  officers ;  but,  above 
all,  he  fears  the  Dutch  prince,  the  grey-headed 
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Schombetg,  and  their  troops.  He  trembles  for 
bis  life  —  bis  own  despicable  life  —  and  to* 
morrow  you  will  see  bim  percbed  on  tbe  hill  of 
Donore,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  honour,  a 
cowardly  spectator  of  the  conflict :  there,  he  will 
perhaps  look  down  with  exemplary  patience, 
while  he  sees  the  Irishmen  butchered  before  his 
eyes,  and  watches  the  hundreds  of  brave  men 
who  will  vainly  strive  to  wash  away  his  dis- 
honour, in  their  blood." 

"  I  do  not,  —  I  cannot  believe  it  I "  cried 
Walter  Fleming. 

**  You  will  have  good  reason  to  believe  it 
soon,''  replied  Sarsefield;  ^'we  shall  all  have 
good  reason  to  believe  it,  by  to-morrow  night.'* 

"But,"  rejoined  Fleming,  "you  spoke  of 
the  disgrace  of  die  army;  and  the  individual 
conduct  of  the  King  need  bring  no  dishonour- 
able imputation,  on  his  forces.*^  ' 

"  Fleming,"  exclaimed  the  Irish  generalf 
"  the  left  wing  of  the  King  of  England's  army, 
as  fiir  as  the  battle  is  concerned,  is  designed  for 
parade,  not  action :  their  orders  are  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy ;  to  defend  every  avenue  to 
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die  Stronghold  of  Donore ;  and  if  the  day  turns 
against  us,  to  secure  the  flight  of  the  King,  our 
commander  I  ** 

"  And  where/'  exclaimed  Walter  Fleming, 
turning  sharply  round  upon  his  eompanioo, 
^  where  are  the  men  to  obey  such  commands  as 
these  ?  —  to  submit  tamely  to  the  wishes  of 
any  sovereign  who  bids  them  turn  their  badtt 
widiout  striking  a  blow,  and  disgrace  themselTes 
in  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  their  comrades, 
and  themselves  ?  ** 

^*  Not  the  Irish !  '*  rejoined  Sarsefield,  passion- 
ately ;  **  for  Tyrconnel,  Hamilton,  and  myself^ 
have  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  safe  position  to  the 
Frenchmen  yonder.  But  if  they  do  not  relish 
the  po6t»  we  shall  have  a  stni^Ie  on  this  side 
the  river,  for  of  course  their  wishes  and  their 
safety  will  be  James's  first  consideration.** 

*'  Sarsefield  I  **  exclaimed  his  companion,  ^  I 
would  scarcely  have  credited  this  information, 
firom  any  but  yourself  His  night  we  must 
make  a  stand  in  the  council.  I,  fi>r  one,  will 
speak  my  mind  to  the  King,  since  he  has 
us,  tp  this  pass.    As  sure  as  there  is  a 
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God  in  heaven,"  cried  Walter  Fleming,  lifting 
his  head  eagerly  as  he  spoke^  ^*  if  this  is  to  be  th^ 
consummation  of  our  endeavours  in  his  behalf, 
—  if  not  contented  with  breaking  his  promises 
both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  he  is  now  to 
bid  us  dishonour  Ourselves  in  the  very  &ce  of  the 
enemy,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  will 
I  by  to-morrow  night— if  death  come  not  to  my 
relief  before  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict— so 
sure  will  I  sheathe  the  sword  that  was  drawn  in 
an  evil  hour ;  and  rather  let  it  rust  in  the  scab- 
bard, than  turn  its  point  against  the  country 
men  who,  with  all  their  fiiults,  are  too  noble  to 
be  governed  by  a  coward  I " 

**  Be  it  so/'  cried  Sarsefield,  wringing  his 
friend's  hand ;  *^  your  enthusiasm  delights  me. 
We  will  not  sue  or  solicit,  but  we  will  demand 
the  post  of  honour.  Nay,"  he  continued,  **  I 
know  full  well  that  both  Hamilton's  fellows  and 
my  own  would  fire  on  the  first  man,  who  dared 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  them.  And  so, 
Fleming,  I  will  comfort  myself;  for  if  we  can- 
not hide  the  cowardice  of  our  commander,  we 
will  at  least  prove  that  in  his  disgrace,  we  have 
no  share." 
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TW  two  ofieers  liad  ndden  on  slowly,  during 
thb  fKucwMifin,  bot  diey  now  approached  the 
spol  where  several  of  the  French  ofiicers  were 
assembkd. 

*^Yovr  conrer^atkm  seems  animated)'*  ex* 
dauned  DieLantus  riding  up,  and  saluting  the 
inendSk 

^  The  sQl]9ect  aught  justify  some  eagerness, 
mr  loni'*  replied  FlttBunf^  ■'as  we  were  qpeak* 
ii^  of  to-morrow.^ 

^  And  we  had  no  tinKv**  observed  SarsefieM, 
with  some  aaperity»  ^  to  dieck  oar  endiasiasm, 
or  twist  our  words  into  conrdj  sentmeea.'* 

De  Lamun  smiled  seomlblhr.  «*I  dioiikl 
never,'*  he  said,  bowii^  low  as  be  spokev  ^  have 
dreamt  of  arrming  General  Sarsefidd  of  anj 
exs^ggerated  tfiqplar  of  courtesy,  either  in  Ian* 
guage  or  manner,  whatever  suspicions  I  might 
hare  entertained  widi  regard  to  Lord  Flem- 

ti*- 
*^I  am  beholden  lor  your  good  o|»nion,** 

rfjoined  die  Iridi  general,  in  the  same  angry 

lonew    ^  ^  Deeds,  and  not  words,*  is  the  motto  I 

have  chossnj  so  you  must  fergive  mew     I  have 
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not  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  a  courtier's 
duty,  which  would  lead  me  to  declare  my  opi- 
nions were  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  man  — 
Icing  or  subject,  general  or  subaltern.** 

The  speaker  looked  full  in  De  Lauzun's  face 
as  he  concluded,  fearing  lest  the  allusion  might 
remain  unperceived* 

*'  You  are  pleased,"  replied  the  French  duke, 
**  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  words.  But  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension.  General  Sarse- 
field,  both  your  national  and  individual  char- 
acter are  too  well  established——" 

"  I  believe  you,"  interrupted  the  other,  "  too 
firmly  established,  for  the  breath  of  any  trifler 
to  overturn  either." 

^*  Sarsefield,"  exclaimed  Fleming,  laying  his 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  his  firiend,  ^^  be  silent, 
I  pray  you.  My  lord,"  he  continued,  turning 
to  the  angry  Frenchman,  **  this  is  not  a  moment 
for  such  discourse.  See  Tyrconnel  and  Berwick 
are  engaged  in  better  things.  Do  you  perceive 
the  two  field  pieces  which  they  have  masked  by 
the  troop  of  cavalry,  moving  towards  the  river? 
Let  us  ride  forward  and  join  them — gently. 
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lest  any  movement  attract  the  notice  of  the 
enemy^  Look  I  those  dragoons  across  the 
water  seem  determined  on  making  better  ac- 
quaintance with  us ;  they  march  down  to  the 
very  brink;  — surely  our  fellows  will  give  them 
a  salute  —  I  thought  so  I  ** 

**  Let  us  ride  forward,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
duke,  "  and  inquire  into  this,  for,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  little  skirmish  is  merely  designed 
to  divert  the  attention  of  our  friends,  yonder/' 

*^  Fleming ! "  exclaimed  Sarsefield,  who,  with 
eyes  straining  across  the  Boyne,  had  by  this 
time  forgotten  the  existence  of  De  Lauzun : 
«<  do  you  perceive  an  officer  riding  towards  that 
little  mound  —  there^  in  the  direction  of  my 
hand,  nearly  opposite  Tyrconnel?  Now,  he  is 
alighting  from  his  horsey  and  speaking  to  a 
colonel  of  dragoons/' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Fleming,  hastily,  "  I  see 
him ;  he  has  a  star  upon  his  breast." 

^<  It  is  William  of  Nassau,  whom  they  call 
the  King  of  England,"  cried  Sarsefield,  <*  let 
us  push  forward — there  is  some  work  on  hand" 

As  he  spokej  the  troop  of  Irish  cavalry,  wluqh 
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they  had  watched  inarching  towards  the  river, 
halted  before  a  low  hedge,  and,  wheeling  about, 
moved  again  to  the  rear,  leaving  the  two  cannon 
concealed  behind  the  fence. 

At  that  instant,  William  the  Third  was  ob- 
served to  rise  from  the  ground,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  mounting  his  charger,  when  a  cannon 
ball  laid  a  horsemui  dead  at  his  feet ;  and  no 
sooner  had  the  smoke  dispersed,  than  another 
flash  was  seen,  another  report  heard,  and  the 
second  ball,  with  better  aim,  grazed  the  bank 
of  the  river,  then  rising,  struck  William  on  the 
right  shoulder.  A  tremendous  shout  rose  from 
both  shores,  the  King  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  his  officers,  and  thus  concealed 
from  the  enemy's  view.  The  acclamations  of 
the  Irish  grew  louder,  and  the  joyful  report  of 
William's  death  spread  like  wildfire,  through 
the  camp.  James  the  Second  was  roused  from 
his  deliberations  by  the  oft-repeated  tale,  and 
expresses  were  despatched  to  Dublin,  and  to 
Paris,  announcing  the  usurper's  death. 

The  officers  of  James's  army,  already  men- 
tioned, however,  were  not  so  hasty  in  their  con- 
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elusions :  gathered  together  in  a  little  knot,  they 
watched,  with  feelings  of  no  common  anxiety, 
the  dispersion  of  the  crowd,  on  the  opposite  side. 
Breathless,  and  silent,  they  strained  their 
eyes  across  the  waters  of  the  Boyne,  and  tried 
to  discover,  by  the  gestures  of  those  who  stood 
upon  the  mount,  if  the  rejoicings  of  the  Iridi 
had  been  premature.  Ere  many  moments 
had  elapsed,  a  movement  was  perceptible,  the 
officers  dispersed,  the  guards  fell  back  into  their 
lines,  and  William  the  Third  was  discovered, 
on  horseback,  slowly  descending  the  bank. 
Another  loud  but  joyous  shout  rose  from  the 
British  camp,  and,  as  the  King  passed  forward 
through  the  lines,  bareheaded,  acknowledging, 
with  a  courtesy  that  was  unusual  to  him,  the 
congratulations  of  his  followers,  the  men  pressed 
eagerly  forward,  to  assure  themselves  that  their 
commander  was  yet  living,  to  lead  them  into  the 
morrow's  field. 
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CHAP.   XIV. 


THE   BATTLE. 


It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  that 
opened  the  month  of  July,  and  long  ere  the 
sun  had  risen,  the  officers  of  the  two  armies  on 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne  might  be  seen  visiting 
their  several  posts  on  foot,  conversing  freely 
with  their  comrades  of  every  class,  encouraging, 
animating,  and  superintending  the  proceedings 
of  the  men,   under  their  command.     Walter 
Fleming,  in  common  with  many  others,  had 
left  the  royal  presence  after  the  council  which 
finally  decided  the  arrangements  of  the  battle, 
with  feelings  of  indignation  and  resentment 
against  the  King,  and  an  increased  distaste  for 
the  cause,  which  he  had  espoused.     He  had  re- 
mained in  consultation  with  the  rest  until  the 
latest  moment,  and  after  a  short  interval  of 
repose,  he  quitted  his  tent  at  an  early  hour. 
Having  completed  all  his  arrangements,  and 
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issued    every  requisite    order,   Fleming    now 
walked  forth  alone  through    the  campi  and 
crossing  one  of  the  fields  into  which  the  ground 
was  divided,  he  stood  for  a  long  qmce  of  time 
upon  a  gentle  eminenccy  gazing  eagerly  on  the 
scene  before  him.     There  in  the  clear,  calm, 
placid  light  of  a  summer's  momingt  lay  the 
hostile  armies,  while  the  rays  of  the  early  sun 
marked  with  a  dazzling  line,  the  newly  invented 
bayonet,   or  played  upon  die  steel  cap  and 
cuirass  of  the  soldiery ;  here  and  there  the  half 
furled  standard  fluttered  in  the  morning  aii^ 
as  if  impatient  for  the  moment  of  expansion* 
Occasionally  a  horseman  might  be  seen  gallop- 
ing in  front  of  the  lines,  the  bearer  of  some 
new  command  or  counter  order,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  low  roll  of  the  drum,  or  the  &int 
sound  of  a  bugle  might  be  heard*     All  else  was 
still,  all  beside  silent,  serene  and  placid  as  the 
sky  above  their  heads,  tranquil  and  unmoved  — 
like  the  human  heart,  until  the  appointed  hour 
of  temptation. 

It  might  have  seemed,  to  tlie  inexperienced 
eye,  that  the  two  glittering  hosts  which  lined 
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the  oppoiite  banks  of  the  river  had  been  de- 
signed as  a  mere  pageant  ^to  embellish  the  fair 
diores  of  tlie  Boyne^  which  flawed  on  smoothly 
and  freely,  catching  the  sunbeams  as  it  hurried 
pasti  and  kissing  the  wild  flowers  that  grew 
upon  the  edge.  Yet  ere  many  hours  had  passed 
those  waters  were  to  become  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, those  sunbeams  were  to  light  up  the  dis- 
torted and  agonised  features  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  dying,  and  the  flowrets  and  the  turf 
on  which  Fleming  now  stood,  were  to  be 
dabbled  in  the  blood  of  the  victor,  and  the 
vanquished. 

The  young  soldier  looked  eagerly  around 
him,  on  the  earth,  on  the  water,  and  then  on- 
the  sky ;  and  the  fresh  air  of  morning  played 
around  his  temples,  and  brought  back  upon  hiS' 
mind  many  an  early  association,  many  a  deep 
thought,  and  many  a  bitter  regret.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  day  were  scarcely  made  for  its  coming 
events ;  there  was  a  ptirity^  a  freshness,  a  tran- 
quillity in  the  atmosphere,  unsuited  to  conflict' 
of  any  kind  It  was  one  of  those  days  which 
perhaps  belong  more  frequently  to  the  early 
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autumn  of  the  year,  and  which  m^ht  well 
cany  to  die  thoughtful  mind  reproach^  even 
while  they  yield  pleasure,  —  days  when  the 
gladness  and  beauty  of  the  external  world,  in 
imparting  brightness  to  the  heart  of  man,  light 
up  therein  also  for  his  own  eyes,  all  those  dark 
recesses  which  he  would  hide  for  ever  from  his 
sight, —« days,  indeed,  when  we  would  gladly 
silence  the  whispers  of  memory  — when  we 
would  close  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  evil  — 
when  we  would  fain  believe  that  our  hearts 
sffe  right  with  the  God  who  has  vouchsafed  to 
fallen  man,  such  fair  remains  of  Eden -^  when 
we  would  barter  the  sweetest  dreams  of  fancy, 
and  the  proudest  treasures  of  intellect,  for  the 
innocence,  the  ignorance,  the  trustfiilneBS  of 
early  years.  Oh,  would  that,  after  the  passing 
away  of  life's  first  dawn,  we  could  still  hallow 
the  enjoyment  of  such  days;  and,  as  we  aie 
told  of  that  heaven,  whereof  such  blessed  sea- 
sons seem  a  foretaste,  receive  it  '<  even  as  a  little 
chad ! " 

Such  thoughts*  were  in  Walter  Fleming's 
mind,  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day ;  but 
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Mere  were  others  of  a  very  different  nature 
mingling  with  these  reflections ;  there  was  joy 
in  the  prospect  that  was  before  him  — joy  that 
had  long  been  un&miliar  to  his  breast,  since  in 
every  point  of  vital  interest,  in  all  the  highest 
aspirations,  in  all  the  nearest  feelings  of  his 
heart,  Walter  Fleming  had  experienced  bitter 
and  aggravated  disappointment.  As  a  lover, 
his  affections  had  been  outraged;  as  a  subject) 
his  devotion  had  been  misplaced ;  as  an  English* 
man,  his  patriotism  had  been  thwarted ;  even  as 
as  a  Protestant,  his  zeal  seemed  likdy  to  be 
frustrated  —  for  Fleming's  religious  opinions, 
were  deep  and  firmly  rooted,  although  they 
never  led  him  to  advocate  intolerance,  and  he 
now  began  to  condemn  himself  for  having  be- 
lieved  the  repeated  promises  which  James  had 
made  to  his  Protestant  followers  on  commencing 
the  Irish  campaign.  Discontented  with  the 
cause,  he  had  espoused,  with  better  hopes  and 
brighter  views,  glory  at  least  remained  as  the 
object  of  desire,  and  within  the  last  few  hours, 
the  indecision  of  a  weak  king  had  nearly  wrested 
from  him,  the  last  existing  hope  on  which  thajt 
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once,  that  still  eager  heart,  was  fixed.  It 
Qow  only,  when  all  was  decided,  and  th<9  eer^ 
tainty  of  approaching  battle  assured  to  him,  that 
he  could  fed  as  we  have  siud,  real  joy,  both  hi 
the  stirring  anticipation  of  the  comii^  strifev 
and  at  the  recollection  of  the  port  he  himsdf 
had  lately  played.  He  had  within  the  few  pr»* 
ceding  hoars  striren  manftilly,  in  the  coulieQ 
against  proposids  degrading  to  his  MIow-soIh 
jects,  he  had  withstood  openly  and  firmly  the 
arbitrary  and  unreasonaUe  wishes  of  James ; 
and  as  Walter  Fleming  left  that  monarch's  pre- 
sence^ his  heart  swelling  with  indignation,  he 
strove  to  forget  in  whose  cause  his  sword  was 
about  to  be  drawn,  since  the  conduct  of  the 
King  had  rendered  that  cause,  unworthy.  Ere 
Lord  Fleming  descended  the  bank,  to  return 
to  his  own  quarters,  he  cast  one  more  eager 
and  scrutinising  glance  on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  river,  and  then  on  the  disposition  of  the 
Irish  army,  striving  to  anticipate  the  intentions 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  opposition  that  could  be 
offered  them. 

The  right  wing  of  King  William's  forces. 
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eommanded  by  Lientenant  General  Dougtad 
and  Coant  Schomberg  (the  duke's  son))  ex^^ 
tended  nearly  to  the  pass  of  Slane,  a  point 
which  had  been  considared  of  equal  importance 
by  the  two  monarclfi,  and  had  formed  a  subject 
of  great  attention,  in  either  army*  On  James's 
side,  the  French  battalions  and  a  large  portion^ 
of  Irish  cavalry  were  drawn  up  in  a  secure 
position!  beyond  a  bog  or  morass,,  which  it  was* 
expected  would  eflfectuaUy  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy,  in  that  direction.  Towards  the  toA'a 
of  Drogheda,  William  of  Nassau  was  stationed 
in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of 
foreign  cavalry,  and  a  considerable  body  of  foot ; 
while  his  centre  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
Dutch  guards,  then  pronounced  the  best  in- 
fiintry  in  Europe.  Opposed  to  them,  from  the 
pass  of  Oldbridge  to  the  extreme  right,  the 
Irish,  both  horse  and  foot,  had  claimed  the  post 
of  honour  and  the  post  of  danger ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Sarsefield's  words,  the  hill  of  Donore 
had  been  pitched  upon  by  the  King,  as  a  safe 
retreat  for  his  royal  person. 

A  great  part  of  the  dispositions  of  the  field 
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was  open  to  Lord  Fleming^s  eye,  firom  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  and  he  lingered  there  for  a 
considerable  time;  till,  judging  that  his  pre- 
sence would  soon  be  elsewhere  required,  he 
descended  the  bank,  and  returned  to  his  own 
tent  An  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  the 
saddle ;  and  as  he  proceeded  to  the  position  in 
the  centre^  which  he  had  demanded,  he  en- 
countered Sarsefield,  and  the  two  soldiers  in- 
voluntarily checked  their  horses,  to  speak  for 
one  moment.  For  with  great  disparity  of  cha- 
racter, there  was  a  fund  of  sympathy  between 
them,  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had 
greatly  increased* 

'<  Fleming,*'  cried  Sarsefield,  **  I  had  no  time 
to  seek  you,  though  I  would  have  done  so  w3- 
lingly.  It  is  a  glorious  morning  —  too  glorioos 
for  disgrace :  we  must  do  our  own  work,  since 
James  and  the  Frenchmen  are  worse  enemies, 
than  the  Dutch.  Fear  not ;  no  one  shall  hear 
me  but  yourself.  I  have  spent  the  whole 
morning  in  haranguing  my  fellows  upon  the 
propriety  of  wearing  the  French  favour  with 
patience;  since  in  compliment  to  his  allies,  (the 
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general  q>oke  bitterly)  King  James  has  chosen 
to  decorate  the  soldiers'  caps  with  the  spotless 
white,  which  seems  so  fair  an  emblem  of  that 
matchless  nation ;  although,  as  I  told  a  French 
oiGcer  not  many  hours  ago,  the  allegory  would 
have  been  more  complete,  if  we  had  assumed 
the  white  feather  in  their  honour!  But  you 
are  impatient,  and  your  horse,  and  your  friend 
also,  Fleming,  impatient  to  change  the  colour  of 
this  Gallic  badge,  by  steeping  it  in  the  blood 
of  the  enemy," 

<*  God  bless  you,  Sarsefield  I "  exclaimed 
Fleming,  pressing  the  hand  of  his  friend. 
^^  Farewell !  Forgive  me,  if  I  express  a  hope  that 
we  may  not  meet  again,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  for 
a  moment,  side  by  side,  in  the  thickest  of  the 
engagement,  where  I  shall  glory  in  the  valour 
that  will  stimulate  my  own.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  I  may  not  survive  this  day.  In  the  event  of 
my  death,  you  will  deeply  oblige  me  by  having 
the  assurance  conveyed  to  the  exiled  Queen  of 
England,  that  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her 
goodness,  my  last  prayers  for  her  wel&re/' 

^*  And  is   there  no  one,"   cried   Sarsefield, 
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looking  earnestly  into  the  &ce  of  bb  comrade, 
and  speaking  more  seriously  than  was  his  wont, 
^*  is  there  no  one  else  to  be  remembered  —  no 
bright  eyes,  whose  weeping  you  forbid*— no 
fond  heart,  whose  anguish  you  would  strive  to 
pacify  t " 

"  No,"  replied  Fleming  mournfully,  "  there 
is  no  one  else  to  be  remembered  — except  with 
compassion  and  forgiveness.  God  bless  you, 
Sarsefield  !  may  our  best  hopes  be  fulfilled ! 
And  even,''  he  added,  smiling  faintly,  **  if  that 
potent  arm  of  yours  can  save  your  friend's  life, 
let  it  be  exerted  only  at  the  commencement  of 
the  battle.  If  —  as  I  trust  I  shall  -^  1  do  my 
duty,  do  not,  Sarsefield,  grudge  me  the  only 
reward  I  covet — an  early,  but  not  ignominious 
death." 

Sarsefield  cast  one  more  earnest  look  at  his 
companion;  they  once  more  stretched  out  to 
each  other  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  then  the 
two  soldiers  turned,  and  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock,  when  a  movement 
was  perceptible  on  the  Dutch  side;  and  Dou- 
glas and  Schomberg   crossed  the  river  unop- 
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po8^,  without  proceeding,  as  had  at  first  been 
projected,  as  far  as  Slane.  Lord  Fleming, 
whose  movements  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  Watching  with  some  partiality,  cast  his  eyes 
anxiously  in  that  direction,  well  knowing  the 
pacific  orders  that  had  been  issued  to  the 
portion  of  James's  troops  which  was  there  sta- 
tioned. He  perceived  that  the  Irish  light  in- 
fantry retreated  slowly  and  skilfully  before 
William's  squadrons  and  battalions,  which  had 
already  been  reinforced,  since  the  moment  of 
first  fording  the  river.  He  saw  too  that  the 
skirmishers  were  leading  on  their  opponents, 
in  the  direction  of  the  morass  already  men- 
tioned. But  at  this  instant  the  young  soldier's 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  centre,  where 
the  low  hollow  roll  of  the  drum,  increasing 
and  swelling,  until  with  measured  and  distinct 
sounds,  it  assumed  the  time  of  a  quick  march, 
now  formed  a  signal  for  the  advance  of  the 
Dutch  guards.  To  the  very  water's  edge  did 
those  martial  tones  continue  —  tones  that  ap- 
peared to  the  ear  of  a  true  soldier  more  har- 
monious,  more  inspiring  at  such   a  moment 
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dnn  the    sweetest  melody «— well  adapted  to 
the  feelings    of   the  hoar,  when   all   that   is 
gentle,  all  that  is  soft^  gives  place  to  the  stem 
sense  of  duty,  and  the  loud  and  peremptory 
▼oice  of  lK>noiir.   Down  to  the  very  river^a  edge 
they  came,  and  then  the  music  ceased;  and 
mih  a  should  that  was  echoed  firom  rank  to 
rank,  the  soldiers  plunged  into  the  stream,  still 
preserving  their  regularity  and  order;  and  as 
the  waters  of  the  Boyne  rose  to  their  shouldeis, 
they  were  seen  holding  their  muskets  fiur  above 
their  heads,  and  shouting  louder  than  befine. 
Walter  Fleming  watched  them  earnestly,  and 
then  he  looked  upon  the  Irish  infimtry  that 
lined  the  hedges;  in  the  rear  of  which  he  him- 
self was  posted,  together  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  horse*     Their  stillness  surprised  and 
displeased  him ;  without  a  moment's  pause  he 
rode  up  to  the  general  in  command  of  the  foot 
guards,  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  formed  by  some 
little  hills,  and  stooping  &r  across  his  horse's 
neck,  he  said  in  a  low  and  hurried  tone :  **  My 
position  on  the  brow  has  enabled  me  to  wauAi 
the  enem]^8  movements;   they  have  already 
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gaiaed  ifae  middle  of  the  Btream.  No  time 
ihould  be  lost  —  let  our  men  follow  their  ex- 
ample —  let  TO  meet  them  half  way,  and  drive 
diem  back  upon  themselves.  The  Dutch 
guards,''  he  added,  finding  that  the  other 
made  no  reply,  **  are  not  to  be  trified  with  — 
their  line  is  unbroken.  Let  our  skirmishers  at 
least  advance,  or  open.  But  whatever  is  done, 
let  your  men  arrest  the  progress  of  these  deter- 
mined Dutchmen.  The  cavalry  will  support 
you,  and  the  enemy  will  be  driven  back  in  con- 
fiision*.  Thus,  by  breaking  his  centre,  you  will 
derange  the  whole  of  William's  plans." 

'"^  You  speak  unadvisedly,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  officer  addressed ;  **  were  we  to  act  as  you 
suggest,  we  should  lose  the  whole  advantages  of 
our  position.  Trust  me,  as  soon  as  they  are 
within  gun-shot,  they  shall  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come from  this  bank." 

As  he  spoke^  Lord  Fleming,  disappointed 
and  unconvinced,  turned  his  horse's  head,  and 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  his  post,  when  the 
men  whom  he  would  have  sent  forward,  opened 
a  hot  fire  upon  their  opponents  in  the  river. 
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With   admirable    r^nlarity,    however,   the 
Dutch  moved  on,  unshaken  and  undaunted. 
They  gamed  the  shore  —  they  formed  rapidly^ 
and  the  skirmishers  retired  8k>wly  before  them. 
Then  onward  at  full  speed,  with  aU  their  nadve 
impetuosity,   came  th^  Irish  horse ;  and  well 
were  those  two  bands  matched  —  wdl  in  the 
contrast  of  their  courage,  in  the  manner  they 
experienced  and  displayed  it.     Cold,  firm,  un- 
shaken in  their  determination,— -their  strength 
unexpended  by  rashness  or  excitement — calm, 
deliberate,   and    thoughtful    in    their  valour, 
the  Dutch  in&ntry  preserved    their    national 
character  in  the  fiercest    moment  of  action ; 
while  the  Irish,   eager,  gen^ous,  and  brave, 
now  exhibited  equally  all  their  diaracteristic 
enthusiasm,  and  put  forth  all  their  kindling 
energies,  to  repel  or  destroy  the  invaders  of 
their  native  land.     Onward  came   the   Irish 
cavalry  then,  at  full  speed,  and  fisr  several 
hours  the  Dutch  guards  stood  repeated  charges; 
the  active  courage  of  the  one,  well  balanced  by 
the  more  passive  determination  of  the  other. 

William  of  Nassau,  who  had  watched  with 
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satisfaction,  not  free  from  anxiety,  the  pro- 
gress of  his  favourite  troops,  now  pushed 
three  regiments  across  the  river  to  their  assist- 
ance: two  of  French  Huguenots,  and  one  of 
British ;  while  further  down  the  stream^  Sir 
John  Hanmer  and  Count  Nassau  were  tra- 
versing the  Boyne,  with  the  same  object. 
Whether  Lord  Fleming's  former  counsel  was 
then  remembered,  is  not  evident,  but  certainly 
his  suggestions  were  now  followed,  for  General 
Hamilton  led  a  body  of  infantry  down  to  the 
brink,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  in  the 
midst  of  the  stream.  The  action  became  more 
general,  —  the  passions  of  the  men  were  in- 
flamed, and  they  fought  hand  to  hand,  with 
desperate  valour. 

As  if  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Irish 
troops,  which  had  been  concealed  by  the  undu- 
lations of  the  ground,  and  the  thick  screen  of 
brushwood,  now  rose,  starting  up  like  appari- 
tions before  the  astonished  enemy.  General 
Hamilton  did  not  prolong  the  cotitest  between 
his  own  followers,  and  the  French  Huguenots, 
he  fell  back  in  good  order ;  and  then  opening 
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to  the  right  and  left,  made  way  for  the  Irish 
cavalrj.  With  undinuniahed  impetuosi^,  they, 
passed  through  the  opening,  then  wheeling 
sharply  round,  they  charged  the  enemy  in  flank, 
and  dispersed  them  in  all  directions.  Lord 
Fleming  had  followed  Hamilton  closely,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  an  advancing  regiment  of 
the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Callimot. 
He  turned  from  left  to  right ;  he  led  forward 
the  men  under  his  command — he  cheered,  he 
encouraged,  he  exhorted  his  brother  soldiers  of 
every  class,  and  where  the  shots  fell  thickest, 
and  the  conflict  raged  most  fiercdy,  them 
might  Walter  Fleming  be  ever  found*  It  was  a 
noble  sight  to  behold  the  young  soldier  urging 
forward  the  animal,  scarcely  less  eager  than  his 
rider;  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  while  the  full 
rich  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to  act  like  magic 
upon  the  men  whom  he  addressed;  and  the 
glance  of  his  eagle  ^e,  as  he  looked  eag^Iy 
around,  seemed  to  compass,  if  not  to  anticipate^ 
the  movements  of  the  enemy.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  struggle.  Lord  Fleming  had 
been  engaged  for  scnne  time  in  a  sharp  con- 
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test  with  a  French  officer,  who,  finding  himself 
wounded,  turned  and  retreated  precipitately 
in  the  direction  of  the  Boyne.  His  antagonist 
pursued ;  and,  overtaking  him  at  length,  caught 
his  horse  violently  by  the  rein,  and  called  on 
die  rider  to  yield.  But  at  that  very  moment 
a  blow,  heavy  and  severe,  fell  upon  the  shoulder 
of  his  own  cuirass  as  he  bent  forward,  and  a 
fierce  voice  called  to  him,  in  the  French  language 
to  surrender.  One  jerk  of  the  bridle,  which 
Fleming  had  seized,  sent  the  horse's  wounded 
rider  rolling  in  the  dust ;  and  then  the  young 
Englishman  turned  sharply  round  to  encounter 
his  new  opponent,  bidding  him  surrender  rather 
himself.  The  French  officer,  exasperated  by 
his  comrade's  fate,  and  maddened  by  the  confu- 
sion into  which  the  regiment  he  had  commanded, 
was  thrown,  attacked  Lord  Fleming  fiiriously, 
and  drawing  back  a  few  paces,  he  rode  forward 
with  his  sword  gleaming  in  his  uplifted  hand, 
and  would  have  cloven  Lord  Fleming  to  the 
saddle,  had  not  the  young  Englishman  watched 
the  falling  weapon,  and  dexterously  parried  the 
Uow,  which  fell,  however,  with  fatal  violence  on 
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the  bead  of  hb  charger.  Walter  Fleming  lidt 
the  animal  stagger  beneath  him,  and,  withont  a 
moment's  pause,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  the  hoi- 
iter,  and  shot  the  horse  of  his  antagonist  dead 
upon  the  spot  Callimot  -*^  for  it  was  no  other 
— was  already  on  his  feet;  but  Fleming's  horse, 
after  reeling  from  side  to  side,  fell  violently 
forward,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  his  rider 
could  disengage  his  feet  from  the  stirrup,  ere 
he  was  again  attacked.  In  a  moment,  hand 
to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  was  the  combat 
renewed.  The  skill  and  experience  of  the 
Frenchman  were  well  matched  by  the  eager 
daring  of  the  other;  and  the  angry  flashing 
of  their  eyes  could  scarcely  be  outdone  by 
the  gleaming  of  their  swords,  as  they  blazed 
and  glittered  in  the  sun.  At  length,  however, 
a  blow  from  the  weapon  of  the  Frenchman 
shivered  Fleming's  in  his  hand,  and  the  situ- 
ation of  the  young  Englishman  appeared  des- 
perate. He  sprang  forward,  in  an  instant, 
however,  before  the  other  was  aware,  closed 
with  him,  clenched  his  two  hands  tightly  round 
the  wrist  of  hid  advenary,  and  then,  with  a 
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"vigorous  efibrt,  wrenched  the  sword  from  Galli* 
mot's  grasp,  and  threw  it  far  over  bis  head  into 
the  river.  The  two  opponents  paused  for  one 
moment,  each  called  to  the  other  to  surrender, 
and  then  they  flung  their  arms  around  each 
other,  and  gr^pled  and  wrestled  where  they 
stood.  But  Callimot  was  wounded,  and  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  gained  the  advan- 
tage, and  Fleming  felt  his  adversary's  strength 
give  way,  and  saw  that  he  was  growing  &int 
from  Joss  of  blood. 

At  that  instant  some  detached  fugitives 
closely  followed,  perceived  their  general's  situa^ 
tion ;  and  ere  their  pursuers  could  reach  them, 
they  had  rescued  Callimot  and  carried  him 
off,  wounded  and  dying,  from  the  grasp  of 
Walter  Fleming.  The  gallant  Frenchnun, 
with  half-closed  eyes,  and  a  voice  faltering  from 
agony,  still  called  out  to  all  who  passed  him, 
striving  to  rally  his  men,  with  the  last  tones  of 
his  voice. 

In  the  mean  time  Lord  Fleming  was  soon 
remounted,  and  provided  with  fresh  weapons  by 
those  who  followed  the  retreating  troops,  and 
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on  he  pushed  at  the  head  of  his  men,  dming 
and  trampling  the  remnant  of  Callimot's  reffr 
ment,  while,  at  a  little  distance,  his  friend 
Sarsefield  was  engaged  in  the  same  way  in  ef- 
fecting the  total  discomfiture  of  William's  Danidi 
horse,  which  had  no  sooner  reached  the  bank, 
than  they  were  Inroken  and  repulsed,  and  scattered 
in  all  directions. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  venerable  Duke 
of  Schomberg  exerted  himself  to  collect,  and 
rally  the  remnant  of  the  French  Protestants, 
and,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  urged  them 
once  more  to  traverse  the  river.  It  was  a  noble 
sight  to  see  the  old  man,  unbowed  by  years,  un- 
touched by  infirmity,  with  all  the  grandeur, 
with  none  of  the  decay  of  age,  his  long  grey 
hairs  streaming  in  the  wind  as  he  sat  erect 
upon  his  charger  in  the  very  deepest  waters  of 
the  Boyne^  pointing  out  to  his  Huguenot  fol* 
lowers  their  countrymen  in  the  Irish  army,  and 
bidding  them  take  vengeance  on  their  persecu* 
tors.  The  veteran  observed,  indeed,  with  dis- 
may the  confusion  of  Callimot's  regiment ;  but 
he  knew  not  that  its  commander  —  his  fiuthfid 
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friend  and  follower^  the  roan  whom  he  loved 
and  esteemed  so  highly  —  he  knew  not  that 
Callimot's  bleeding  corpse  was  now  being 
borne  across  the  stream  at  no  very  great  dis- 
tance. And  so  Far  they  were  happy,  for  neither 
ever  felt  the  other's  loss* 

Along  the  bank,  at  this  moment,  came  gal- 
loping to  the  old  general's  encounter,  the  eager 
Sarsefield,  and  no  sooner  did  Fleming  perceive 
him  than  he  led  up  his  men  to  support  his 
friend,  and  to  fight  side  by  side  with  him. 
Sarsefield  recognised  the  other  in  a  moment, 
and,  although  there  was  no  time  for  words, 
there  was  a  look  of  triumph  and  pleasure  in  the 
Irishman's  countenance,  which  was  intelligible 
to  his  friend.  Together  the  two  comrades 
urged  their  horses  forward,  even  farther  than  be- 
fore ;  and  so  violent  was  the  shock  with  which 
they  came  upon  the  advancing  enemy,  that  the 
same  scene  of  flight  and  disorder  was  again 
enacted  by  the  Huguenots.  The  eye  of  Sarse- 
field had  been  fixed  fi'om  the  commencement 
on  the  aged  duke,  and  though  led  on  by  the 
pursuit   of  some   straggler,    he   had    already 
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nearly  reached  the  enemy's  side  of  the  wat^, 
he  turned  round  sharply,  and,  perceiving  thai 
the  cavahry  would  be  required  to  check  the  jmi- 
gress  of  the  Dutch  guards,  he  gave  the  word 
to  wbeeL  The  spirited  animal  which  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg  bestrode,  unfitted  for 
retreat,  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  advancing 
horKm^i  in  his  rear,  dashed  forward  with 
eagar  velocity.  A  stroke  fixun  the  heavy  aim 
of  an  Irish  trooper  at  that  instant  fell  on  the 
Duke's  wrist,  and  rendered  the  old  man  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  horse,  which  carried  him 
forward  in  spite  of  every  effort,  and  soon  bore 
his  rider  into  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Sarsefield  was  by  bis  side  in  a  moment,  his 
hand  upon  the  rein,  his  arm  uplifted  to  cut  him 
down,  and  his  eye  fixed  with  savage  fierceness 
upon  the  old  man's  fooe,  but  Fleming's  voice 
at  that  mom^it  sounded  in  his  ear :  — 

'<  Sarsefieki  ! "  he  cried,  ''  Sarsefield  I  do  not 
statu  your  glory  by  such  a  deed  !  By  heavens  !** 
he  cried,  striving  as  he  spoke  to  thrust  his  horse 
between  the  two  others,  which  were  proceeding 
at  a  fierce  rate^  '*  by  heavens,  you  shall  not ! 
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He  18  your  prisoner,  Sarsefield,  and  the  noblest 
booty  on  the  field ! " 

^^  Do  not  cross  me,  Fleming,"  exclaimed  the 
other.  ^'  I  have  a  thirst  upon  me  for  French 
blood,  which  will  require  many  lives  to  be  ap« 
peased.  Draw  back,  Fleming ;  for  you  are  the 
only  man  I  have  ever  found  with  whom  I  would 
refuse  to  quarrel.  Draw  back,  or  you  will  ex- 
haust my  patience*  Leave  me,  I  say,  to  deal 
with  the  old  man  alone." 

*'  If  you  kill  him/'  cried  Fleming,  "  if  you 
even  harm  him,  Sarsefield,  it  will  be  a  cursed 
deed  I "  And  again  he  spurred  forward  his 
horse,  and  strove,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  to 
detach  the  rein  from  Sarsefield^s  grasp.  The 
Irishman  grew  incensed;  he  turned  sharply 
upon  Fleming,  whose  attention,  however,  was 
given  to  the  man  he  yet  hoped  to  save.  The 
veteran  did  not  speak,  but  he  cast  one  look 
of  eloquent  gratitude  upon  his  intercessor,  and 
he  strove  to  raise  the  feeble  arm  which  still 
held  his  heavy  sword.  It  was  at  that  moment 
that   a  volley  from    the   French   Huguenots 
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was  opened  upon  the  Irish,  and  a  stray  shot 
from  one  of  Schomberg^s  own  party  put  an  end 
to  all  cause  of  dissension  between  Sarsefield  and 
Fleming.  Passing  right  through  the  back  and 
shoulder  of  the  unfortunate  duke,  he  fell  heavily 
forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  horsey  causing  the 
animal  to  rear,  and  then  the  dead  body  of  the 
gallant,  the  venerable,  the  high-minded  Schom- 
berg  dropped  with  a  heavy  splash  into  the 
waters.  And  thus  ended  the  career,  the  long 
and  brilliant  career,  of  a  man,  who  had  indeed 
grown  old  in  glory  as  in  years,  and  whose  death 
brought  sorrow  to  the  heart  of  a  stranger  and 
an  enemy. 

But  neither  Fleming  nor  Sarsefield  had  time 
for  meditaUon.  **  Look,  Sarsefield,"  cried  Flem« 
ing,  **  the  left  wing  of  William's  army  has  nearly 
efiected  its  passage.  If  we  do  not  hasten  for- 
ward we  shall  have  no  share  in  what  is  going  on 
there.  But  look,  look,"  he  continued,  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  direct  his  friend's  attention, 
*^  they  find  it  more  difficult  than  our  friends  h»« ; 
the  ground  is  favourable  to  us,  and  your  native 
soil  is  determined  to  befriend  her  sons  !" 
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"  Curb  your  horse  for  one  moment,  Fleming," 
cried  Sarsefield,  <^  and  let  us  ride  up  this  little 
slope  and  reconnoitre.  The  Dutch  guards  still 
maintain  their  ground  it  seems,  but  they  want 
the  support  of  cavalry ;  it  must  be  our  duty  then 
to  prevent  their  junction  with  their  left  wing." 

*^  It  should  be  so,"  replied  Fleming,  hesita- 
ting ;  "  but  Berwick's  orders  were  precise  only 
to  second  and  support  Hamilton's  foot  guard?, 
lest,  by  charging  too  soon,  we  interfere  with  his 
movements.  But  here  comes  young  Berkeley, 
galloping  along  in  this  direction  I  What  says 
the  duke?"  he  inquired,  eagerly,  riding  forward 
to  meet  Berwick's  junior  aide-de-camp. 

"  It  is  from  his  Majesty  I  come,  my  lord,"  the 
youth  replied :  "  I  bear  a  message  to  say,  that 
it  is  his  earnest  request  you  will  have  mercy 
on  his  English  subjects." 

Lord  Fleming  reined  back  his  horse  with  a 
look  of  undisguised  disdain;  but  he  made  no 
comment.     Not  so  Sarsefield. 

"  Tell  the  man  that  sent  you,"  he  cried,  with 
an  oath  that  burst  from  between  his  compressed 
lips,  ^*  tell  the  man  that  sent  you,  that  this  day 
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might  have  taught  him  the  value  of  his  Irish 
soldiers  above  his  English  subjects  and  his 
French  allies*  Inform  him  —  if  cowardice 
have  not  deadened  his  hearing,  as  well  as 
dimmed  his  sight-— that  the  honour  of  the 
Irish  is  more  precious  in  their  own  eyes  than 
the  commands  of  a  dastard." 

The  colour  mounted  into  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  the  young  aide^le-carop.  **  You 
very  well  know,  general,"  he  said,  "  that  I  can-* 
not  bear  that  answer  to  the  royal  commands  of 
which  I  was  an  unwilling  messenger:  but  young 
as  I  am,  I  share  your  indignation.  The  King 
is  even  now  preparing  for  retreat." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned,  and  galloping  back 
with  the  stray  shots  falling  round  him,  regained 
the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

Fleming  gazed  anxiously  after  him.  **  God 
guard  the  boy,"  he  said :  **  his  death  would 
break  his  father's  heart.^ 

Sarsefield*s  eyes  were  turned  in  another 
direction,  to  a  spot  where  the  enemy  were  seen 
struggling  across  the  morass.  One  of  the  com- 
mander's horses  at  tliat  moment  bad  plunged 
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deeply  into  the  mire,  and  his  attendants  could 
not  extricate  him. 

^*  By  heaven ! "  cried  Fleming,  as  he  also  looked 
that  way,  **  it  will  be  a  new  incident  in  a  battle, 
and  a  curious  tribute  to  the  Irish  soil,  were  the 
whole  of  William's  left  wing  to  stick  fast  in  the 
very  face  of  their  enemies  I  He  sits  his  horse 
bravely ;  but  the  animal  seems  well  nigh  mad/' 

^*  William  of  Nassau,"  replied  Sarsefield, 
**  will  always  find  means  to  escape  from  a 
difficulty  at  somebody's  expense.  The  mud  is 
nearly  to  his  saddle-bow,  however,  and  the  fel- 
lows who  crowd  round  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Ah  !  now  the  Dutchman  stands  some 
chance.  That  giant  of  a  fellow  who  has  taken 
the  horse's  rein  has  some  idea  of  what  he  is 
about.  He  has  done  in  a  moment  what  all  the 
others  together  could  not  do.  By  heavens  I  I 
must  measure  inches  as  well  as  swords  with 
that  fellow  before  the  day  is  out.  It  seems  as 
if  he  would  make  two  of  me;  and  Patrick 
Sarsefield  "  —  he  laughed  gaily  as  he  spoke  — 
*^  will  never  tolerate  a  taller  man  than  himself 
upon  the  fidd  of  battle,  be  he  friend  or  foe, 
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So  beware,  Fleniiiig,  how  you  come  between 
me  and  my  enemy  again." 

^^  Leave  him  to  me»  Sarsefield,''  cried  hb 
comrade^  in  a  very  di&rent  tone  finom  that 
which  he  had  hitherto  uaed.  **  If  yon  knew 
the  wrongs  I  have  sustained  from  that  man, 
^you  would  leave  him  to  me." 

^  By  all  means,  by  all  means,"  cried  die 

Irishman :  **  I  love  to  see  your  blood  hot.    But 

now  let  us  regain  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  finr 

Hamilton's  infantry  are  advancing  to  meet  the 

-Dutchman." 

The  crisis  of  the  engagement  was  at  hand, 
and  every  movement  had  important  effect 
William  of  Nassau  crossed  the  water  in  safety, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
consisting  of  Danish,  Dutch,  and  EnniskiUen 
horse,  together  with  a  considerable  body  of 
jn&ntry.  Hamilton  advanced  on  his  part  to 
meet  this  force;  but  on  perceiving  a  body  of 
cavalry,  fiur  superior  to  that  which  he  expected, 
he  gave  the  word  to  halt,  and  retreat  slowly 
towards  the  little  hill  of  Donore,  on  whidi 
James  the  Second  was  still  posted.     On  reach- 
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ing  this  point,  boweveri  James's  foot  guards 
faced  again  to  the  front,  and  charged  the  Bri- 
tish, who  had  pursued  diem  closely.  The  Irish 
cavalry,  whose  activity  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  courage,  now  swept  onward  to  encounter 
the  foreign  horsey  led  by  William  in  person; 
and  bravely,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  he  lead 
forward  those  troops  unworthy  of  their  com- 
mander. No  sooner  did  they  meet  the  first 
fiery  shock  of  the  Irish,  than  the  whole  of  his 
foreign  cavalry  turned,  and  rode  off  the  field. 
Hie  one  party  fled,  the  other  pursued,  and 
William  of  Nassau,  with  indignation  in  his 
heart,  regardless  of  personal  danger,  and  re- 
solved not  to  fly,  stood  totally  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  a  strange  solitude,  characteristic  of  the 
individual,  and  emblematic  of  his  reign ;  for, 
afterwards,  as  then,  while  thousands  were  leagued 
together  against  him,  and  still  greater  numbers 
adhered  to  his  cause,  in  the  very  country,  as  in 
the  field  where  he  himself  was  the  object  of  the 
passing  struggle,  William  of  Nassau  stood 
alone  and  unapproached,    incapable,  perhaps 
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regardless^  of  securing  personal  attachment 
Yet  it  was  a  strange  incident^  and  he  felt  it  to 
be  so,  as  with  the  keen  glance  of  a  soldier,  be 
turned  his  eyes  from  side  to  side,  and  found 
himself  totally  alone.  At  length  perceiving  a 
body  of  Enniskilleners,  he  put  spurs  to  his 
horsey  and  riding  up,  demanded  what  they 
would  do  for  him.  Their  commander.  Colonel 
Woolesey,  turning  to  his  men,  informed  them 
it  was  the  King,  upon  which  those  wild  troops 
raised  a  shout  like  the  war  whoop  of  sotae  bai^ 
barous  nation,  and  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  him  to  death* 

When  they  charged,  however,  the  well  di- 
rected volley  with  which  Hamilton's  guanb 
received  them,  checked  their  eager  loyalty,  and 
once  more  WOIiam's  soldiers  turned  and  fled, 
and  once  more  he  stood  alone  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

His  situation  was  now  indeed  critical ;  the 
Irish  infantry  still  maintained  their  position  at 
Donore^  but  the  cavalry  wei^  returning  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  William 
looked  anxiously  for  some  fit  body  of  his  troops 
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to  lead  back  to  the  charge*  It  was  at  this  mo- 
ment that  a  single  horseman  rode  up  at  full 
speed  to  the  spot  where  he  stood  and  attacked 
the  monarch  furiously.  William  defended  him- 
self with  skill  and  vigour,  and  the  two  combatF" 
ants  seemed  not  ill  matched.  For  several 
minutes  the  crown  of  England  was  dependent 
On  the  arm  of  a  single  swordsman;  but  the 
dangerous  situation  of  William,  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  man  who  had  already  rendered 
him  the  important  service  of  extricating  his 
horse  from  the  swamp. 

Riding  up  at  full  speed  he  threw  himself  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  with  all  Sarsefield's 
skill  and  daring,  his  life  was  at  that  moment  in 
no  slight  peril.  Walter  Fleming,  however,  had 
followed  his  friend  closely,  and  he  now  hastened 
to  his  assistance,  calling  loudly  and  in  terms  of 
personal  hatred  to  the  last  comer  to  turn  and 
meet  him. 

"  Detestable  villain ! "   he   cried,    "  I  have 
found  you  at  length,  and  we  part  no  more.** 

"  Fall  back,  my  lord  ! "  cried  Hubert  Morice, 
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**  fidl  back !    You  know  I  will  never  nke  my 
arm  against  you.** 

<< Coward!"  exclaimed  Fleming,  his  whole 
countenance  animated  by  anger  and  indigna- 
tion.    **  G>ward,  you  shall  not  escape  me  I " 

**  Strike  if  you  will/*  cried  Morice^  barking 
his  horse  as  he  spoke,  so  as  still  to  cover  the  re- 
treat of  the  King,  if  retreat  it  could  be  called, 
for  WiUiam  only  fell  back  to  place  himself  once 
more  at  the  head  of  an  advancing  column 
of  his  troops.  ^*  Strike,  if  you  will.  Lord 
Fleming.  In  one  instance  alone  I  have  deceived 
you,  and  of  that  I  bitterly  repent,  though 
little  harm  has  thence  befidlen  you.  Strike; 
I  will  not  even  defend  myself  against  your 
blows!" 

^  Liar  I  **  exclaimed  Walter  Fleming,  advanc- 
ing upon  him  as  the  forester  retreated;  *Mf 
you  are  a  man  defend  yourself,  or  I  will  cleave 
you  to  the  saddle^  and  think  it  no  murder  to 
slay  a  coward." 

At  that  moment,  however,  a  voice  dose  be- 
side him  exclaimed,  <*Lord  Fleming,**  And 
turning  round  he  beheld  Berwick's  young  aide- 
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de-camp,  who  added  eagerly,  **  You  are  alon< 
Sarsefield  is  with  his  men.  Come  back  with 
me,  my  lord,  I  beseech  you*  If  the  Dutch 
troops  come  up,  we  must  inevitably  be  taken." 

*^Do  you  join  the  rest,  Berkeley,"  cried 
Fleming,  ^*  and  think  no  more  of  me.  I  care 
not  for  my  own  life*  I  have  now  but  one  wish 
to  punish  yon  villain.  Go,  Berkeley,  go,"  he 
added,  for  the  young  man  lingered  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  Hubert  Morice,  who  still  re- 
treated with  the  point  of  his  sword  dropped, 
and  his  whole  person  exposed  to  the  blow  of 
his  adversary.  '*  Go,  Berkeley,  go,  for  your 
&ther*s  sake  I " 

**  By  all  the  friendship  you  have  ever  shown 
me^  my  lord,"  cried  Berkeley,  *^  I  beseech  you  to 
spare  that  soldier.  He  saved  my  father's  life ; 
he  saved  us  both  from  death  and  from  indignity. 
Turn,  my  lord,  turn.  The  Duke  of  Berwick 
wonders  at  my  absence.  We  may  yet  regain 
our  friends,  and  make  head  against  the  enemy." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  those  words,  when  a 
shot  fired,  it  would  seem,  at  random,  grazed 
Walter  Fleming's  shoulder,  and  entered  his 
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jooDg  oompttaion's  boaom.  The  effect  was  m^ 
stantaneonsi  and  as  Fleming  turned  towards 
the  nnfa^ipy  yooth,  and  strove  to  catch  his  fidl* 
ing  fcnn,  he  heard  the  &int  words,  ^  My  poor 
iktheri" 

Ere  Fleming  ooaM  prevent  it,  however,  die 
horse  whidi  bctfe  the  dyings  finding  the  rein 
soddenly  loosened,  galloped  off  at  Tall  speedy 
dn^ging  the  body  of  its  master  —  whose  spur 
had  become  entangled  in  thestimq) — over  the 
uneven  ground  strewed  with  bleeding  corpses, 
u  n  til  the  doting  parent  ooold  not  have  recognised 
in  the  mangled  form  and  mutilated  features,  the 
beautiful,  the  noble,  the  high-minded  object  of 
a  love,  that  approached  to  adorati<xi. 

Fleming  gated  after  him  for  one  moment, 
and  folt  how  long  a  time  must  dapse  ere  his 
heart  could  grow  callous  to  such  scenes.  Bat 
he  had  little  time  for  thought ;  a  desire  of  ven- 
geance had  taken  possession  of  his  mind.  For 
lifo  he  cared  not,  and  even  the  success  of  his 
party  was  for  a  time  forgotten. 

In  the  mean  while  William  of  Nassau  had 
succeeded  in  rallyinghis  men  ;  he  was  now  once 
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ttiore  leading  them  forward,  and  displaying  ad 
he  did  so  a  fire  and  an  impetuosity,  which  with 
him  were  only  excited  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
battle  field. 

Directing  his  whole  attention  to  the  point  of 
Donore,  he  was  now  advancing  rapidly  upon  it^ 
and  Lord  Fleming,  who  had  turned  eagerly  to 
pursue  Hubert  Morice,  found  himself  sur-^ 
rounded  in  a  moment,  and  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

Disarmed,  and  given  in  charge  to  a  couple  of 
troopers,  he  was  led  to  a  little  bank  in  the  rear» 
and  thence  permitted  to  witness  the  issue  of  aii 
engagement  in  which  his  conscience  told  him 
he  had  done  his  duty.  He  watched  the  Dutch 
battalions  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  King, 
sweep  forward  towards  Donore,  and  then  he 
heard  a  shout  of  triumph  and  exultation,  and 
learned,  with  deep  regret,  a  moment  or  two 
after,  that  General  Hamilton  was  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner. 

This  event  proved  the  signal  for  retreat  to  the 
whole  of  that  army  in  which  Fleming  had  served : 
a  step  which   James  the  Second  himself   had 
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taken  long  before.  In  perfect  order,  however, 
the  Irish  troops,  both  horse  and  foot^  fell  back, 
covering  the  King's  flight  towards  Duleek. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  army  was  that  of 
indignation  against  the  man  who  had  counter- 
acted the  efiects  of  their  valour;  many  were 
heard  openly  to  declare,  that  with  an  exchange 
of  commanders  they  would  fight  the  battle  over 
again,  nor  fear  for  the  result.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  conduct  of  the  native  troops  on  that  eventful 
day,  may  give  Ireland  firesh  cause  to  gloxy  in 
her  sons,  and  will  ever  remain  a  bright  page  in 
the  history  of  an  intrepid  nation ! 

The  defeat  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  in- 
decision of  James's  measures,  who,  ere  the 
conclusion  of  the  engagement,  blushed  not  to 
assume  the  post  for  which  his  fears  well  suited 
him,  distinguishing  himself  as  the  leading  fugi- 
tive after  having  remained  a  tame  and  das- 
tardly spectator  of  the  great  and  gloriotts  deeds 
that  were  done  in  his  behaU. 
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CHAP.    XV. 


THE   trooper's   TENT. 


The  sun  had    gone    down    upon    the    field 
of  battle,   and   again  he    rose   in    unclouded 
majesty  on  the  camp  of  the  victor.     The  loss 
on  the  British  side  had  been  inconsiderable; 
the  death  of  Schomberg  and  of  Callimot  alone 
created  much  sensation,  yet  some  there  were  un- 
known to  fiime,  who  had  fought  as  bravely  and 
died  as  nobly  as  the  hero  whose  name  is  echoed 
by  posterity,  although  the  return  of  the  wounded 
and  the  dead  were  the  only  record  which  their 
valour  gained,  the  only  announcement  of  their 
loss  to  those  who  loved  them  well.     Alas !  how 
many  who  the  night  before  had  Iain  down  with 
eager  hopes  and  stirring  thoughts,  that  would 
not  let  them  rest,  now  slept  the  heavy  sleep  of 
death  I  how  many,  who  had  risen  that  morning 
in  all  the  pride  and  vigour  of  health,  now  lay 
wounded  and  mangled,  vainly  striving  to  sup^ 
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presB  the  groans  of  unuUeiable  anguish  !  But 
oh !  how  many  were  the  absent,  the  ignorant, 
who  still  perhi^  pursued  their  daily  callings 
undisUirbed  by  thought  of  care,  who  stood 
pancfaanee  at  that  moment  with  the  laugh,  the 
jest,  the  canA  on  their  lips,  when  ^  the  desire 
of  their  eyes"  lay  in  hdpless  agony,  dependent 
upon  the  passing  kindness  of  a  comrade,  or  left 
uncared  for  upon  the  field  a  hideous  and  ghasdy 
corpse^  with  the  howling  of  the  wind  alone  to 
make  lamentation  for  the  departed. 

It  was  the  morning  following  the  battle,  in 
one  of  the  smaller  tents  near  the  river-side^  t6 
which  a  soldier  had  been  conveyed  in  a  dan- 
gerous states  from  the  wounds  he  had  received 
during  the  lale  engagement.     The  first  rays  of 
the  sun   discovered  his  once  powerful    form 
stretched  upon  a  low  bed,  in  the  construction 
of  which  evident  care  had  been  taken.     The 
uneasy  position  in  which  he  lay,  and  the  resdess 
tossing  of  his  limbs,  were  sufficient  proois  of 
acute  snfiering,  had  not  the  low  moan  which 
escaped  the  lips  from  time  to  time,  and   the 
hollow  pallid  cheek  spoken  yet  more  plainly. 
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The  wounded  man  was  sleeping,  if  slumber  it 
could  be  called  which  left  him  still  awake  to 
anguish  of  body  and  excitement  of  mind,  though 
they  were  in  some  measure  deadened  by  the 
means  which  a  skilful  surgeon  had  employed  to 
produce  this  artificial  repose.  The  sufFerei^ 
talked  loudly  and  often;  now  he  cheered  on 
his  comrades  or  threatened  his  enemies,  in  a 
voice  that  was  strong  and  clear,  until  a  fresh 
pang  caused  it  to  falter  —  now  he  called  upon 
names  that  seemed  dear  to  him,  for  his  tone  was 
softened  as  he  uttered  them,  even  in  sleep,  and 
his  features  assumed  a  tender  expression. 

On  some  low  cushions,  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  where  she  had  watched  the  night  long^ 
there  was  a  lovely  form,  that  seemed  unfitted 
for  the  scenes  and  circumstances  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  In  the  full  pride  of  youth 
and  beauty,  the  plain  and  simple  dress  she 
wore  only  served  to  render  her  noble  bearing 
and  graceful  dignity  more  striking,  although  it 
was  with  other  views  that  the  lady  had  chosen 
a  garb  apparently  unfitting  her  state.  She  was 
clad   in  black,   and   wore    neither  jewel    noi^ 
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ornament  of  any  description,  excepting  that  the 
fimrth  finger  of  the  right  hand  —  the  small  and 
beautifiil  hand — was  encircled  by  a  ring  of 
massive  gold.  There  was  on  her  eoontaianoe 
an  air  of  settled  melancholy,  which  seemed  pre- 
mature ;  the  cheek  was  pale,  the  mouth  had  a 
sad  expression,  and  the  long  brown  hair  now 
hung  loosely  round  the  &ir  fiice.  The  light  of 
the  eye  was  unquenched,  yet  it  told  of  grief 
even  in  its  brightness — like  the  lamp  of  some 
beautifid  sepulchre,  which  sheds  its  pure  and 
holy  rays  over  the  emblems  of  sorrow.  There 
was  even  sadness  in  the  grace  of  that  lovdy 
form,  in  the  languid  drooping  of  the  head,  in 
the  listless  position  of  the  limbs. 

The  lady  watched  the  sleeper  with  tender 
solicitude,  listening  frequently  to  the  hurried 
words  he  utt^^  and  sighing  often  as  she 
caught  their  meaning.  Occasionally  she  would 
rise^  and  with  her  own  hands  smooth  the  cushion 
beneath  the  suffisrer's  head,  or  tread  with  a 
light  step  across  the  tent  to  lower  the  curtains, 
lest  the  light  should  disturb  him.  Once  or 
twice,  indeed,  she  turned  her  head,  as  if  to  call 
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the  attendant  who  was  stationed  there,  to  assist 
her  in  the  task  of  watching  the  patient,  but  the 
man,  advanced  in  years,  and  overcome  by 
&ttgue,  had  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber, 
from  which  his  young  mistress  was  unwilling  to 
rouse  him. 

She  had  at  length  withdrawn  her  eyes  from 
the  wounded  man,  perhaps  for  the  moment  her 
thoughts  also,  when  she  was  startled  by  a  deep 
and  hollow  groan,  followed  by  a  sharp  but  half 
suppressed  cry.  She  rose,  and  stood  by  the 
l^edside;  the  soldier  opened  his  eyes  hastily, 
and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  wild  yet  tender 
look. 

"  Amy,"  he  said  at  length.  "  Merciful  God  ! 
it  was  no  dream,  and  Amy  is  restored  to  me. 
My  child  —  it  is  indeed  my  own  best  Amy." 

'^  Morice,"  replied  the  lady,  bending  forward, 
regardless  of  the  wild  look  and  language  of  the 
soldier,  '^  Morice,  you  have  been  dreaming, 
the  pain  of  your  wounds  has  made  your  sleep 
uneasy.  It  is  not  Amy  who  stands  beside  you, 
but  it  is  one  who  knew  and  loved  her." 

"  Then,"  he  rejoined  impatiently,  "  then  I 
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will  dream  again,  so  that  I  fancy  Amy  is  with 
me ;  and  why  not  —  why  not  ?  "  be  added  hor^ 
riedly,  ^'  Why  is  she  not  here  with  her  dying 
(kther  •—  instead  of  a  lady  such  as  you  are?  ** 

He  paused,  and  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  bitter  tone, 
**  Ah  I  I  had  forgotten  -^  but  now  I  remem- 
ber —  Amy  is  a  lady  too,  a  lady  indeed  I " 

<^  Hubert  Morice,"  again  said  his  fair  com- 
panion in  a  tender  voice,  *'  Amy  can  no  longer 
be  with  you  here.  She  is  no  longer  in  this 
world ;  she  is  happier,  M orlce,  I  trust  and  be- 
lieve, than  either  of  us  who  mourn  her  loss.*' 

The  man  listened  attentively,  eagerly,  and 
she  perceiving  that  such  was  the  case,  went  on. 
**  Let  us  talk  of  that  no  longer  now,  for  it 
agitates  and  disturbs  you,  and  I  am  anxious  for 
your  recovery,  Morice,  and  have  watched  by 
your  side  all  night  long,  and  have  seen  that  you 
should  want  for  no  comfort  or  consolation 
which  skill  and  sympathy  could  afford ;  and  so» 
Morice,"  —  she  smiled  &intly  —  **  I  do  not  say 
all  this  to  bid  you  thank  me,  but  that  you  may 
repay  my  anxiety,  by  telling  me  you  are  better 
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-^  that  you  suffer  less  pain  —  and  by  talking  to 
me  as  you  used,  for  the  surgeon  promised  me 
you  would  do  so  after  the  long  sleep  you  have 
had,  and  it  disturbs  me  and  pains  me  to  hear 
you  speak  so  violently," 

The  sweet  calm  soothing  manner  in  which  she 
spoke  produced  the  desired  effect;  Morice  did  not 
reply  at  first,  but  seemed  as  if  endeavouring  to 
collect  and  command  his  thoughts,  and  when  he 
next  addressed  her  it  was  very  differently. 

"  Yes,*'  he  said,  "  now  I  know  all,  now  I 
remember  all,  and  I  have  been  raving  —  but  I 
have  slept  long,  very  long  I  suppose,  for  I 
cannot  remember  when  you  came,  though  I  did 
see  you  come,  and  I  know  you  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  called  you  Amy  then — and  was  very 
violent,  and  the  others  would  not  come  near 
me,  but  you  did,  and  you  mastered  me  with 
your  gentle  voice,  —  God  bless  you  for  not 
fearing  me.  You  were  right,  for  though  I  was 
mad  then,  my  feelings  were  not  changed — only 
worked  into  frenzy —  God  bless  you,  Mistress 
Mary,  for  all  you  have  done.  Now  I  have 
much  to  say,  and  it  is  needful  I  should  do  so 
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quickly,  and  yet  there  is  something  fearfiil  in 
speaking  of  it." 

**  Do  not,  Morice,  even  allow  your  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon  any  thing  paininl,*'  she  replied, 
^^  it  will  be  time  enough  to  do  so  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day.  I  have  already  spoken  to  the 
surgeon,  and  told  him  how  valuable  your  life  is 
in  my  sight,  and  I  have  intreated  him  to  gain 
permission  from  your  commander,  that  you 
should  be  conveyed  to  my  house,  not  many 
miles  distant,  where  you  will  remain  until  you  are 
sufficiently  recovered  to  rejoin  your  regiment.** 

**  I  know  not  if  I  shall  ever  rise  from  this  bed, 
dear  lady,**  replied  Morice ;  *^  but  of  one  thing 
I  feel  sure,  —  that  my  reason  will  not  hold  out 
much  longer.  This  wound  in  my  head,  at 
times,  produces  pain,  which  confuses  all  my 
thoughts ;  it  is  lulled  for  a  moment,  and  there- 
fore I  must  speak  all  that  is  on  my  mind  while 
I  can  do  so  quietly :  but  we  must  be  alone,  if 
you  will  let  it  be  so,  for  the  presence  even  of 
that  good  man  will  be  a  check  upon  my  tongue.** 

**  He  shall  be  dismissed,**  said  Mary  Savile, 
if  you  desire  it,  Morice.     He  can  await  my 
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orders  on  the  outside  of  the  tent : "  and  she 
called  him  to  her  side,  and  told  him  her  wishes. 

^  No,  no  I "  exclaimed  Morice,  ^^  rather  go 
to  the  sergeant-major  of  our  regiment,  and  tell 
him  to  do  as  he  promised,  and  that  without  loss 
of  a  moment." 

The  attendant  withdrew,  and  Hubert  Morioe 
continued  to  speak  :  '^  Lady,"  he  said,  *^  every 
moment  is  precious.  Whether  it  be  death  that 
I  feel  now  hanging  over  me,  or  the  loss  of  reason 
alone,  I  cannot  tell;  in  either  case  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  speak  abruptly.  You  perhaps 
know,  that  one  who  was  very  dear  to  both  of  us, 
fought  yesterday  in  the  army  of  James  Stuart." 

'^  I  do,"  she  replied,  turning  deadly  pale,  and 
speaking  in  a  thick  and  hurried  voice,  ^^and 
what  of  him  ?  " 

Morice  did  not  reply  instantly,  and  she 
continued,  pressing  her  two  hands  tightly  one 
round  the  other,  but  without  raising  her  eyes, 
"  Has  any  evil  befallen  him  ?  —  Morice,  is  he 

wounded?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  he  is  living ;  he 

is  well." 
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Mary  Savile  breathed  more  freely.  ^^  Blessed 
be  God ! "  she  cried ;  and  then  checking  her- 
self, she  added,  coldly,  *'  there  have  been  too 
many  lives  lost  already,  and  so  —  I  am  glad  — 
I  am  rejoiced,  he  has  escaped  :  bnt,  Morice,  we 
need  speak  no  farther  on  this  subject." 

"Oh,  yes,*'  replied  the  other,  "we  must 
speak  fieurther,  for  1  have  to  tell  you  ■        " 

"  I  wish  to  hear  no  more,  Morice,"  she  said, 
gently,  but  firmly ;  "  you  tell  me  he  is  living 
and  well;  and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  learn  — 
that  is  more  than  he  would  ever  strive  — —  " 
Again  she  checked  hersdE 

"  Mistress  Mary,"  continued  Morice,  **  1  have 
done  Lord  Fleming  wrong,  for  all  I  loved  him 
well/' 

She  looked  up  hastily  and  reprovingly  while 
he  went  on  :  **  I  also  have  deceived  him  —  not 
in  regard  to  you,"  he  added  quickly,  in  answer 
to  her  looks,  <<  not  in  concert  with  that  hateful 
woman  ;  neither  was  it  my  intention  to  deceive 
him;  but  when  I  found  that  his  own  suppositions 
were  likely  to  lead  to  results  which  would  bene- 
fit the  cause  of  liberty,  I  left  him  in  error  — - 
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Jieft  him  even  to  suifer  inconvenience,  but  not 
danger ;  for  had  it  been  so,  I  would  have  spoken 
out,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
world." 

**  Your  meaning  is  obscure,  Morice,'*  said 
Mary  Savile,  **  but  if  the  affair  in  no  way  con- 
cerns me,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  hear 
more." 

**  Nay,  but  it  is  needful,"  he  replied,  "  later, 
with  another  witness,  all  must  be  explained :  but 
do  you  know  —  do  you  know,  lady,  that  Lord 
Fleming's  hatred  for  me  was  the  cause  of  his 
being  taken  ?  " 

Mary  Savile  started  at  this  intelligence  of 
Fleming's  being  a  prisoner ;  the  colour  rushed 
into  her  cheek  for  a  moment,  and  again  she 
joined  her  fair  hands  together ;  but  she  did  not 
speak  until  these  signs  of  agitation  were  sup- 
pressed. 

"  I  grieve  to  hear  it,"  she  then  said ;  "  I  must 
grieve  when  I  hear  that  a  true  loyalist  has  fallen 
into  the  usurper's  power.  But  surely  he  can 
sustain  no  injury  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  " 

VOL.    III.  M 
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She  turned  her  head  eagerly  and  inquiringly, 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words* 

*^  No»  no,"  replied  Morice,  ^^  there  is  no  danger 
for  his  life,  or  even,  I  should  suppose,  tor  hb 
ultimate  liberty,  yet " 

<*  If  that  be  the  case,"  interrupted  Maiy,  with 
forced  indifierence,  *'we  will  speak  no  more 
about  it,  Morice,  but  trust  to  time  to  set  our  — 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  on  this  point.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  is  too  much  occupied  at  this 
moment  with  his  victory  to  think  of  his  pri- 
soners." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  as  if  they  pained 
her,  sighed  deeply,  then  lifted  her  head,  and 
was  sQent  for  a  moment. 

*^  I  trust,  Morice,"  she  said  at  length,  *<  that 
your  gloomy  anticipation  regarding  yourself  will 
not  be  realised.  You.  seem  better  now,  and  I 
trust  and  believe  that  you  will  live  and  recover." 

**  That  cannot  be^"  he  repeated  mournfully, 
"  that  cannot  be !  Recover,  I  never,  never 
can ;  I  do  not  even  wish  it.  I  have  outlived 
happiness ;  I  have  outlived  peace  of  mind,  and 
yet," — he  spoke  with  no  slight  emotion  *->  ^  and 
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yet  you  will  despise  me,  when  I  confess— -coward 
that  I  am,  as  he  called  me  yesterday  —  I  fear 
to  die," 

"  1  wonder  at  that,  Morice,"  she  replied, 
"for  you  have  ever  shown  how  lightly  you 
priced  the  mere  possession  of  life:  I  wonder 
that  with  a  lonely  heart,  and  a  mind  which  -7- 
at  one  time,  at  least,  when  I  knew  you  well  — 
was  hot  insensible  to  the  blessed  promises  of 
religion;  I  wonder  that  you  fear  to  die.  It 
may  be  humility  on  your  part,  which  should 
teach  me  a  better  lesson ;  but,  oh  I  I  feel  at  this 
moment  that  your  lot  is  enviable.  With  an 
earnest  reliance  on  an  all-sufficient  intercession, 
an  humble,  yet  firm  hope  of  happiness  hereafter, 
I  feel,  Hubert  Morice,  as  I  look  upon  you  now, 
(if  you  indeed  be  dying  of  wounds  gained  in  a 
cause  you  believe  righteous,)  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
exchange  my  fate  for  yours  without  a  pang,  — 
nay,  gladly,  joyfully.  To  be  at  rest,"  she  added, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  ^*  to  dwell  among 
those  blessed  spirits  whose  thoughts,  whose 
deeds  are  pure  as  the  light  in  which  they  dwell ; 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  disappointment,  of 
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croehr^  of  neprtHch;  to  mxider  at  die  bliss 
viiLxli  sttfTocuMk  Its;  and  if  some  cardily  me- 
cxYT  siill  lin^  oo  die  mind,  to  smile  in  pity  at 
iSe  deiusko  vhkh  called  angfat  joy  or  sorrow 
thef^lKiov.  Oli»Fadierofmeraes!'*shecried, 
cifts|^r^  ber  kuxk  togedker,  **  I  will  not  dothe 
these  ardect  kngii^  after  happiness  in  words, 
lest  tihxi  shocldst  deem  tlie  pnrer  presuinp- 
HK^K ;  bat  wben  the  VKMnent  of  rdcase  shall 
<\>cxw  atjd  the  hope  of  mernr  pacifies  my  fears, 
thecw  and  not  till  then,  will  joy  and  gladness  fill 
die  heart  of  thr  chaaaeoed  and  contrite  child ! " 

She  smdk  wpon  her  knees  hy  the  side  of  the 
wszoded  man.  and  hid  the  tears  that  w^tfe 
&::  n^  6^  for  she  dreaded  die  cliect  of  her 
ad:;:ation  apoci  him. 

Habett  Morice  raised  himself  with  a  strong 
e&NTt.  and  |<aaed  tendnly  on  the  lov^  girl : 
he  piaced  both  his  handb  npon  her  head,  and 
tJemed  her  fireqwently  and  Jerrcndy ;  his  eye, 
however*  neswmed  its  meettled  e^wcssaon,  and 
hb  manner  was  less  calm  when  he  next  spoke 
r.>  her«  dKM^  his  tone  was  ssentle. 

^  I  riiink.^  he  ^4  «<  dnu  dM^  hea^«  of  which 
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you  speak  must  be  your  real  home,  and  it  is 
always  sweet  to  return  home  after  a  weary 
journey ;  and  the  angels  you  talk  of,  they  must 
be  like  you ;  the  same  —  quite  the  same ;  but 
I,  Mistress  Mary,  I  am  on  my  death  bed,  and 
have  no  such  peace,  no  such  hope.  If  the  grave 
were  all,  dark  and  gloomy,  but  ever  still  —  a 
cold,  dark  bed,  yet  one  of  rest  and  forgetfulness 
—  that  would  be  different ;  then,  I  too  would 
die  joyfully ;  but  I  know  —  I  believe,  sinner  as 
I  am,  like  the  devils,  I  believe,  and  tremble." 

"  Then,  Morice,"  replied  Mary  Savile,  rising 
as  she  spoke,  and  brushing  the  tears  from  her 
cheek,  "  if  you  believe,  you  believe  the  promises 
that  have  been  made  to  repentant  sinners,  and 
on  them  you  rely  for  mercy." 

*^  But,"  he  replied,  gazing  sadly  in  her  face, 
^^  those  promises  are  of  no  avail  to  me ;  for  the 
heaviest  sin  which  oppresses  my  conscience  is 
the  only  one  of  which  I  do  not  repent." 

*^  God  forbid  that  you  should  say  so,  Morice !" 
she  rejoined,  looking  on  him  with  sorrow,  and 
surprise.  "  You  know  not  —  you  are  not  sen- 
sible that  you  have  uttered  terrible  words." 
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Bet  as  dhe  ^oke,  her  ovn  voids  were  stayed 
bT  the  Bsarks  of  iucicaacd  ai^iiish  which  Mo- 
rice's  coiiPtenaDcebeCraicd ;  hk  eye  grew  fixed, 
his  lips  parted,  and  large  drops  stood  opon  his 
brow. 

MaiT  Savile  bent  ferwaid  and  spoke  to  him 
several  dnaes^  hot  reeeifed  no  rephr.  Thinking 
thai  he  was  dvii^  she  looked  aioond  for  some 
one  ID  assist  or  ooonsd  her,  and  at  lei^;th,  went 
so  the  door  of  the  tent  to  sunmon  her  attendant, 
hot  he  had  not  letnmed,  and  a  fiunt  cry  from 
die  wounded  vsan,  called  her  back  to  his  ade. 

**  Db  not  kaTe  me»"  he  frliered,  ^  I  want  no 
AUigEon  —  it  win  be  Ofcr  soon  —  let  Aoi  be  sent 
far,  that  I  may  speak  of  thm^  while  I  can — bnt 
do  not  goTOorsdf — re  main  here." 

**  There  isno  one  near,  MoEioe,"  she  replied 
sadhr.  '^  I  most  leare  yon  ibr  one  moment^  and 
find  some  one  who  will  call  the  surgeon.* 

The  man  looked  earnest^  and  imploringfyin 
her  face,  and  extending  his  hand,  he  laid  it 
upon  the  sleere  of  her  robe^  to  detain  her. 

**  I  am  not  so  near  death  as  too  diink,**  he 
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said  in  a  faint  voice.     "  Pray  for  me — it  is  all 
that  I  now  require." 

Again,  she  knelt  beside  his  bed,  and  in  the 
calmest  tone  she  could  command,  poured  forth 
her  supplications  in  his  behalf.  It  was  a  try- 
ing moment  for  her  young  heart,  to  watch  the 
struggles  of  life  and  death,  to  see  the  changes 
which  pain  of  body  and  distress  of  mind  now 
effected  on  the  countenance  of  the  sufferer — to 
listen  to  the  low  hollow  groans — to  mark  the 
fearful  glare  of  his  eye  when  some  fresh  pang 
increased  his  agony. 

Yet  her  voice  scarcely  faltered  as  she  uttered 
the  words  of  consolation,  till  by  d^rees  Morice 
became  calmer,  and  at  length  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  respond  to  her  prayers.  Turning 
his  head  away  after  a  time,  he  lay  so  still  as  to 
make  her  believe  he  might  be  sleeping ;  yet  she 
continued  her  charitable  occupation,  speaking 
slowly  and  sofUy,  lest  he  should  be  disturbed  by 
the  sound. 

So  absorbed  was  Mary  Savile,  that  she  did 
not  for  some  time  perceive  the  entrance  of  an 
officer,  who  now  made  his  appearance  at  the 
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door  of  the  tent,  and  who  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  without  advancdng  a  step,  gazing  in 
apfiaient  sniprise  on  the  scene  within.  He  was 
a  man  of  an  ai^ect  rather  peculiar  than  pre- 
poasessing;  his  height  was  by  no  means  remark- 
able,  ndther  was  there  any  native  dignity  in 
his  appearance  or  manner,  but  something  in 
both  whidi  denoted  a  habit  of  command,  not 
mifieqiiently  mistaken  fi>r  it.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  his  features  prominent  and  scMnewhat 
harsh,  but  his  eyes  were  bright  and  piercing, 
foil  of  shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  penetration ; 
they  seemed  to  read  the  thou^ts  of  all  on  whom 
they  dwelt.  At  this  moment  they  were  directed 
widi  an  expression  of  curiosity  and  interest,  foil 
on  the  kneeling  form  of  Mary  Savile.  He  took 
a  step  forward  at  loigth,  and  attracted  by  the 
fluctuating  light  which  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  dn^ry  produced,  she  turned  her  head, 
and,  percdvii^  him,  rose  hastOy. 

*^  I  had  foncied,"  she  said  gendy,  ^  that  it 
was  my  servant  who  had  returned  —  I  was 
anxious  to  send  him  for  the  surgeon,  as  this 
poor  man  has  had  an  attack  of  dreadfal  suffering." 
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She  paused,  and  then  added,  hesitatingly, 
**  Might  I  venture  to  request,  sir,  that  you 
would  allow  one  of  your  men  to  seek  him/' 

^^  Madam,"  replied  the  o£Scer,  bowing  as  he 
spoke,  '^  I  would  offer  to  do  your  bidding  my- 
self, did  I  not  know  that  the  surgeon  who  has 
been  attending  here,  is  at  this  moment  particu- 
larly engaged  in  a  most  urgent  case.  I  will  if 
you  require  it  send  for  another  —  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  Morice  wished  to  speak  with  me, 
and  I  came  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
do  so,  not  knowing  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
thus  attended." 

He  uttered  the  last  words  in  an  inquiring 
tone,  to  which  Mary  Savile  replied. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  "  it  is  to  your  goodness 
as  his  commanding  officer,  that  1  am  indebted 
for  the  permission  to  attend  one,  whom  I  have 
known  from  early  childhood,  and  to  whom,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  I  am  under  the  deepest 
obligations." 

"  Ah !  ah !  I  remember  now,"  replied  the 
other,  ^^  the  lady  from  beyond  Drogheda,  I  see — 
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shall  I  speak  to  your  pRtient,  madam,  or  will  you 
tdl  him  I  am  here^  for  my  tim^e  is  not  my  own*" 

Maiy  Savile  tamed  to  Morioe  and  informed 
him  in  a  low  tone,  that  the  officer,  whom  he 
wished  to  see  was  arrived,  at  the  same  time 
oiging  him  not  to  excite  himself  by  any  pro- 
longed oonyersation.  The  intelligenoe  roosed 
him,  however,  in  a  moment,  he  lifted  his  head, 
he  strove  to  sit  upright,  and  half  leaning  on  his 
arm,  half  reclining  on  the  cushions,  he  turned 
towards  the  officer  who  had  now  taken  the  seat 
at  the  head  of  the  couch.  It  was  sometime  be- 
fore he  could  bring  himself  to  speak,  but  he 
took  his  superior's  hand  between  his  own,  and 
raised  it  with  a  look  of  affection  and  respect, 
to  his  lips. 

**  You  forgive  me  then,'*  he  said  at  length, 
^^  you  forgive  the  boldness  of  a  dying  man,  who 
wished  to  see  his  king  once  more." 

These  words  caught  the  quick  ear  of  Mary 
Savile,  although  she  had  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  tliey  brought  the  colour  to  her  cheek, 
and  made  her  lift  her  head  hurriedly. 

William  III.  looked  up  and  smiled  at  those 
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tokens  of  surprise ;  he  expected,  perhaps,  that 
this  strange  and  abrupt  announcement  of  his 
dignity  might  call  forth  some  demonstration  of 
respect  from  the  fair  stranger ;  but  if  so,  he  was 
mistaken.  Her  countenance  changed,  it  is 
true,  but  it  assumed  a  look  rather  of  pride  than 
deference,  and  she  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

The  King  turned  to  Morice.  ^^  I  have  not 
forgotten,''  he  said,  "  that  twice  during  the 
course  of  yesterday,  you  stood  by  me  in  the 
hour  of  peril.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  make  you  an  adequate  return,  but  in  the 
mean  time  you  must  not  want  for  any  conveni- 
ence or  comfort  which  the  camp  affords." 

**  Sire,  "  replied  the  soldier,  "  the  care  of  a 
ministering  angel  has  already  provided  for  all. 
I  believe  that  I  am  dying — but  not  yet — I 
feel  revived  for  the  moment,  and  I  have  much  to 
say.  There  is  that  upon  my  mind,  which  will 
not  let  me  die  in  peace,  yet  thanks  be  to  the 
power  that  has  preserved  me  until  now.  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  day  that  secured  my  king  upon 
that  throne,  to  which  the  voice  of  an  outraged 
nation  summoned  him ;  I  have  seen  the  cause  of 
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liberty  and  religion  triumph,  and  —  forgive  the 
boast  —  I  cannot  but  remember,  that  twice 
during  the  course  of  the  glorious  day,  my  com- 
mander thanked  me  for  his  life.  But  I  have 
other  things  more  important  to  speak  of,  lo 
your  Majesty — I  pray  you  come  nearer.  Mistress 
Savile,"  he  continued,  '*  for  it  is  a  subject  which 
nearly  concerns  you,  and  I  entreat  you  to  listen 
calmly,  even  if  I  be  not  calm." 

Mary  Savile  agitated  and  embarrassed,  ad- 
vanced slowly,  and  the  King  rising,  ofiered  her 
his  seat,  which  she  declined  respectfully,  resum- 
ing her  place  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  turn- 
ing her  head  so  as  to  conceal  her  face  as  &r  as 
possible,  from  the  scrutinising  glance  of  William. 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  wounded  man 
appeared  to  be  collecting  every  eneigy  that  was 
still  spared  him ;  and  after  some  time,  he  again 
strove  with  better  success,  to  sit  nearly  upright. 
He  addressed  the  King,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Mary  Savile. 

"  Sire,"  he  began,  "  your  Majesty  may  re- 
member the  young  English  officer,  who  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Irish  cavalry,  and  was 
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taken  in  consequence  of  his  furious  pursuit  of 
me — -it  was  a  thirst  of  revenge  which  led 
him  on." 

^'  I  do,  Morice,"  replied  the  King,  ^^  a  gallant 
officer.  Patrick  Sarsefield  has  to  thank  him  for 
life  and  liberty  at  this  moment.  But  what  of 
him,  Morice?" 

"  He  is  your  Majesty's  prisoner." 
.    "  Is  or  toaSf  as  it  may  be  at  this  moment," 
rejoined  William  dryly. 

Mary  Savile  raised  her  head,  and  Hubert 
Morice  exclaimed,  ^*  What  do  you  mean,  sire  ? 
Has  Lord  Fleming  escaped,  or  has  your  royal 
clemency  thought  fit  to  release  him?" 

^*  Why,"  continued  the  King  in  the  same  cold 
tone,  ^*  I  think  I  may  call  it  a  release,  as  he 
so  bitterly  lamented  outliving  the  battle,  and,  as 
they  tell  me,  the  disgrace  of  his  commander — 
when  I  left  my  tent  half  an  hour  ago,  I  had 
signed  the  sentence,  and  by  this  time,  perhaps, 
the  title  of  Fleming  is  extinct." 
.  «  God  forbid  I  God  forbid  ! "  cried  Hubert 
Morice,  throwing  up  his  arms  with  a  frantic 
gesture.    iBut  it  was  not  on  him  that  William 


looked.  Maiy  SavQe  had  risen  from  her  seat; 
die  had  thrown  herself  npon  har  knees  before 
the  King,  she  had  clasped  her  hands  together, 
and  placed  Aon  upon  his;  her  ^es  w&e  fixed 
upon  his  ooontenance  with  a  look  that  seemed 
almost  as  wild  as  that  of  the  woanded  man,  on 
whom  ddiiriom  seemed  fiet  returning.  Her 
trembling  lips  were  parted,  but  she  spcke  not, 
and  the  King  himself  the  cold,  the  passive^  was 
moved,  when  he  looked  upon  the  &oe  that 
seemed  almost  to  have  lost  its  beauty,  in  the 
fiearfnl  dmnigs  that  had  suddenly  come  over  it. 
He  felt  the  trembling  of  her  limbs,  and  strove 
to  raise  her,  but  she  seemed  like  iron  to  his 
touch. 

^  You  have  no  power,  you  have  no  ri^t," 
Morice^  r^ardless  of  whom  he  was  ad- 
,  **  to  take  away  his  life.  On  what  plea 
can  you  commit  such  an  act  of  tyranny?  That 
would  indeed,  be- murder !" 

'*  Morice ! "  rqilied  the  Kin^  sternly,  with 
his  eyes  still  fixed  on  Mary  Savile;  ^  but  you 
are  raving  —  and  the  words  of  a  tnaHmnn  must 
pass  for  nothing.     It  is  scarcely  needful  that  I 
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should  condescend  to  tell  you  that  Lord  Flem- 
ing is  himself  a  murderer,  and  it  is  tlie  crime, 
for  which  he  ought  long  since  to  have  sufiered, 
that  is  now  visited  on  his  head.  You  know  him 
well  — you  therefore  know,  that  on  an  occasion 
of  some  slight  difference,  he  killed  Sir  Philip 
Dudley." 

"  I  know  that  it  is  fiilse ! "  cried  Morice,  "  I 
know  that  it  is  false !  for  it  was  I  who  killed 
him.  —  Speak,  Mary  Savile,  speak  !  Let  some 
one  stop  the  execution,  or  I  shall  go  before  my 
God,  with  the  weight  of  a  twofold  murder  on 
my  guilty  soul." 

"  Oh,  save  him,  save  him  I "  cried  Mary 
Savile,  to  whom  the  power  of  utterance  was,  at 
length  restored ;  ^^  He  is  as  guiltless  as  yourself." 
And  as  she  spoke  she  clung  to  William's  arm, 
and  looked  full  into  the  eyes  from  whose  glance 
she  had  before  turned  away.  The  King  was 
astonished,  and  perhaps  interested,  yet  his  aspect 
and  manner  were  strangely  calm,  when  com- 
pared with  the  fearful  agitation  of  his  compa- 
nions. 

"  Compose   yourself,   madam,"    he    replied. 
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quietly ;  ^^  it  will  not  be  yet,  not  till  sunset  I 
spoke  at  random ;  there  will  be  time^  ample  time, 
to  inquire  into  this  matter.  But  as  I  cannot  re- 
main here  much  longer,  M orice,  it  would  be 
well  that  you  should  collect  your  thoughts; 
remember  in  whose  presence  you  are,  and  speak 
more  reasonably,  if,  indeed,  you  have  ought  to 
say." 

^^  It  was  to  speak  of  this,"  rejoined  Morice, 
with  the  same  vehemence,  ^^  it  was  to  tell  you 
that  I  had  done  the  deed -^  although  I  little 
thought  Lord  Fleming  would  now  be  called 
upon  to  suffer  for  it.    It  was  J  who  watched 
Sir  Philip  Dudley  as  he  left  the  death-bed  of 
my   injured  child,   and   dogged   his   footsteps 
through    the  wood.      It  was   I   who   tracked 
him    like    a   bloodhound,    till    the    shot    was 
fired  by  this  hand.    It  was  the  arm  of  an  out- 
raged father  that  cut  him  off  in  his  career  of 
cruelty  and  vice.     It  was  I  whose  heart  he  had 
crushed,  and  on  whom  he  had  brought  shame 
and  madness ;  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and 
sent  him  before  the  Judge,  with  all  his  crimes 
upon  his  head.    Shudder  not,  Mary  SavUe^  nor 
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tarn  away  your  eyes.  I  am  a  murderer,  it  is 
true :  but  so  was  he.  Did  he  not  murder  my 
only  child,  the  last  hope  of  my  widowed  heart  ? 
And  had  he  had  a  hundred  lives  I  would  have 
taken  them  all.  I  would  do  it  again  ! "  he  cried, 
with  increasing  violence.  "  I  will  do  it  again 
if  he  come  back  in  triumph,  to  show  me  he  can 
yet  live,  when  I  have  no  strength  to  contend 
with  him.  See  there ! "  he  exclaimed,  his 
eyes  fixed  apparently,  upon  vacancy,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  raised  himself  in  bed,  with 
all  the  strength  of  madness.  ^'  See  there  !  see 
there ! " 

The  King,  struck  by  the  information  which 
he  had  given  concerning  the  death  of  Sir  Philip 
Dudley,  kept  silence,  in  the  hopes  of  gleaning 
some  more  particulars,  although  he  fancied  that 
delirium  was  coming  upon  the  man  again ; 
while  Mary  Savile,  who  stood  trembling  by  his 
side,  remained  incapable  of  uttering  a  word. 

Still,  however,  Morice  continued  to  point 
with  his  finger  across  the  tent,  exclaiming, 
^^  See  there !     A  cursed  hateful  sight  I    Some 
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devil  must  have  borrowed  that  form,  to  torture 
me  even  upon  earth." 

Both  the  King  and  Mary  Savile  involun- 
tarily turned  their  heads  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  soldier's  straining  eyes  were  fixed, 
without,  indeed,  the  expectation  of  seeing  any 
one.  But  there  truly  stood  a  form  which  Maiy 
quickly  recognised.  Clad  in  the  same  unfemi- 
nine  garb  in  which  she  had  last  beheld  her, 
but  with  a  hx  different  expression  and  altered 
aspect,  there  stood  Jane  Dudley.  For  one  mo- 
ment her  eye  was  fixed  on  the  wounded  man, 
and  she  listened  intently  to  his  ravings;  the 
next,  she  knelt  before  the  King. 

"  This  for  your  most  gracious  Majesty,"  she 
said,  presenting  a  paper,  *<  from  the  hands  of 
Lord  Marlborough.  So  please  you  read,"  she 
added,  in  a  tremulous  voice.  ^  The  business  is 
pressing." 

**  His  Lordship's  letter  shall  have  due  con- 
sideration," replied  the  King,  dryly ;  ^  but  at 
the  present  moment,  as  you  nwy  perceive,  my 
thoughts  and  my  moments  are  fully  employed. 
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This  letter  should  have  been  kept  at  head  quar-^ 
ters  till  my  return.  Mistress  Savile,"  he  added, 
turning  towards  Mary,  ^^  do  not  approach  the 
man  too  near ;  his  violence  may  be  dangerous." 

He  then  turned  to  the  messenger,  seeing 
that  he  waited,  saying,  *^  You  may  retire,  sir ; 
if  you  have  any  further  communication  it  must 
be  made  at  a  later  hour,  and  when  you  arrive 
at  head  quarters,  ask  to  speak  with  Master 
Walton,  the  King's  surgeon.  Bid  him  hasten 
hither.  Tell  none  but  himself  who  it  is  that 
requires  his  presence,  and  see  that  you  do  not 
mention  having  found  me  here." 

^^  Sire,"  exclaimed  Jane  Dudley,  timidly, 
<^  Lord  Marlborough  bade  me  inform  your 
Majesty,  that  the  matter  was  one  of  life  and 
death." 

"  When  I  wish  to  know  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  sir,"  replied  William,  sternly,  "  I  can 
discover  them.  —  You  may  withdraw." 

But  Jane  Dudley  knelt  before  the  King,  and 
she  strove  to  suppress  her  agitation.  ^^Lord 
Fleming!  sire,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  concerns 
Lord  Fleming;  and  if  your  Majesty  would  deign 
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to  read,  the  sentence  you  ao  lately  signed  might 
be  revoked." 

**  Lord  Fleming,"  replied  the  King,  coolly, 
unfolding  the  paper,  **  is  most  fortunate  in  the 
number  of  his  intercessors." 

But,  ere  he  read  the  letter,  he  threw  one 
glance  of  curious  inquiry  upon  the  bearer, 
whose  agitation  was  apparent,  in  spite  of  every 
efibrt  to  command  it.  There  was  a  deep  and 
solemn  silence ;  Mary  Savile  and  Jane  Dudley 
stood  not  for  apart,  but  neither  dared  to  look 
on  the  other,  lest  some  sign  of  recognition 
should  be  observed.  The  eyes  of  both  were 
fixed  intently  on  the  King,  and  in  their  trem- 
bling anxiety  for  the  life  of  Fleming,  Hubert 
Morioe  was  for  the  time  forgotten.  He  had  not 
opened  his  lips  since  Jane  Dudley  first  spoke, 
but  his  eye  had  never  left  her ;  one  dark  heavy 
gaze  followed  her  every  movement. 

WUliam  the  Third  read  the  letter  with  pro- 
found attention;  he  examined  the  signature, 
and  then  refolded  the  paper  in  sUence. 

"  Lord  Marlborough,  madam,'*  he  said,  ad* 
dressing  Mary  Savile,  <*  is  more  explicit  than 
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you  have  been,  and  it  is  strange— But  we  will 
talk  of  that  later." 

As  he  spoke  he  perceived,  with  surprise,  the 
expression  of  mingled  agony  and  doubt  which 
was  written  on  the  countenance^  of  the  mes- 
senger. 

<<  You  also,"  he  said,  "  are  then  interested  in 
the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  —  a  kins- 
man —  perhaps  a  brother  of  Lord  Fleming?  " 

The  King  spoke  as  if  he  would  be  answered. 

"  A  friend,*  sire,"  she  replied,  with  her  head 
bowed  low,  "  an  early  friend.  His  life  is  far 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own." 

"  Liar  !  "  cried  Morice.  "  What  care  you 
for  him,  or  he  for  you  ?  He  thinks  you  dead, 
and  this  time,  at  least,  he  shall  not  be  deceived: " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  beneath  the 
covering  of  the  bed  a  loaded  pistol,  and,  ere 
the  King  could  perceive,  or  Mary  Savile  defeat 
his  purpose,  the  contents  of  the  weapon  lodged 
in  the  bosom  of  Jane  Dudley. 

"  She  is  revenged  at  last  I "  cried  Morice, 
with  a  frantic  and  triumphant  gesture ;  but  the 
moment  after  he  fell  back  muttering  in  the  bed; 
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and  while  Mary,  with  a  faint  cry,  sprang  for- 
ward to  receive  the  form  of  the  unfortunate 
girl  in  her  arms,  the  King  rose  hastily,  and 
advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

"  Master  Stanley,"  he  said,  addressing  some 
one  who  stood  without,  *'  run,  I  pray  you,  to 
Count  Schomberg's  tent,  and  bid  Walton  come 
hither  without  loss  of  time :  there  is  a  poor 
youth  I  fear  dying ;  and  here,"  he  continued, 
speaking  to  a  non-commiBsioned  officer  who  bad 
been  waiting  also,  ^*  get  another  stout  follow, 
and  come  in  here,  for  the  man's  wounds  have 
brought  on  delirium,  and  he  is  violent.  How 
fares  it  with  the  poor  youth  ?  '^  be  said,  return- 
ing to  Mary  Savile^  who  was  kneeling  beside 
Jane  Dudley  in  silent  grief. 

''  111,  I  fear,"  she  replied ;  <<  God  send  the 
wound  may  not  prove  mortal  I '' 

^^  Open  the  vest,  lady,"  said  William,  bending 
in  his  turn  over  the  sufferer,  ^<  and  let  us  see 
the  wound.  The  surgeon  will  be  h««  in  an 
instant;  but  I,  myself,  have  some  experience." 

Jane  Dudley  opened  her  eyes  faintly  as  she 
caught  the  meaning  of  his  words,  and  with  an 
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appealing  look  to  Mary  Savile,  she  folded  her 
arms  across  her  breast. 

'^  This  is  foolish  I  "*  exclaimed  the  King ;  **  see 
how  he  bleeds !  It  must  be  staunched.  His 
ooat  is  stiff  with  blood ; "  and  he  put  his  hands 
upon  those  of  Jane  Dudley,  as  if  to  remove  them 
by  force. 

^^  This  bent  position  must  be  painful,  sir," 
said  Mary  Savile.  ^^  If  you  will  assist  me  to 
place  him  on  the  cushions  at  a  distance  from  the 
bed,  the  wound  can  be  better  examined  when 
the  surgeon  comes." 

William  immediately  followed  Mary  Savile's 
suggestion,  and  by  the  time  that  the  light  form 
of  Jane  Dudley  was  moved,  and  stretched  out 
upon  the  cushions,  the  surgeon  himself  appeared 
with  surprise  and  apprehension  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  fear  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  Walton," 
said  the  King  in  a  low  voice ;  "if  I  am  any 
judge  in  such  matters,  the  boy  has  not  long  to 
live :  yet  hasten  to  do  what  you  can.  His  life 
seems  very  precious  to  my  mysterious  guest 
there." 
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Mary  Savile  had  knelt  down  .by  the  side  of 
the  dying  girl,  and  was  gazing  on  her  widi  looks 
of  die  deepest  interest  -^  nay,  more  than  inte- 
rest, tenderness  and  affection,  which  not  all  the 
injuries  she  had  sustained  had  ever  been  aUe 
to  crush  entirely,  and  which,  in  that  awfnl  hour, 
revived  again.     The  King,  however,  now  ap- 
proached her,  saying,  *'  Rise,  lady,  I  entreat 
you,  and  let  the  wound  of  him  you  seem  to  love 
so  dearly,  be  examined,  ere  it  be  too  late; — 
rise,  lady,"  he  added,  and  with  gentle  violence 
he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  drawing  her 
arm  within  his  own,  led  her  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  tent. 

**  Let  me  lead  you  to  the  open  air,"  he  said, 
'*  for  one  moment,  while  Walton  aseartaios  the 
nature  of  the  wound.  After  that,  if  possibly 
we  will  have  the  boy  removed  from  the  tent  of 
this  madman,  and  borne  wherever  you  direct" 

Mary  Savile  made  no  reply,  and,  indeed,  ap- 
peared  scarcely  sensible  tliat  the  Kuig  addressed 
her,  continuing  to  turn  h«*  head  as  if  she  would 
willingly  have  gone  back;  William,  however, 
led  her  on  a  few  paces  into  the  open  air,  and 
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there  in  silence  they  waited  the  report  of  the 
surgeon. 

Their  suspense  was  of  no  long  duration,  for 
after  a  few  moments  he  came  forth  from  the 
tent,  with  his  countenance  fuU  of  sad  meaning, 
and  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  King's 
inquiries. 

^^  Madams'*  he  said,  addressing  Mary  Savile, 
^^your  presence  is  earnestly  required  by  one, 
who,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  but  a  few  minutes 
longer  to  live." 

He  then  added  something  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  King,  but  Mary  Savile  waited  to  hear  no 
more,  and  turning,  re-entered  the  tent  She 
looked  not  on  Hubert  Morice,  who  had  so  lately 
been  the  object  of  her  solicitude,  for  her  eyes 
were  rivetted  on  Jane  Dudley,  who  had  dragged 
herself  towards  the  entrance. 

**  I  feared,"  faltered  the  unhappy  girl,  ^^  that 
you  would  not  come  to  forgive  me «—  if  you 
can.  I  have  done  all  I  could,  Mary  Savile, 
to  make  amends.  Let  Walter  Fleming  seek 
the  Queen ;  — *  she  knows  all  —  her  letters  have 
been  intercepted  —  you   will   still   be  happy. 

VOL.   lit.  N 
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Forgive  those  who  believed  you  could  befiike  — 
and  her  who  wickedly  deceived  them.  Let  the 
Queen  know  I  did  her  bidding  well ;  and  Lord 
Marlborough  too^  he  had  my  word, —  he  acted 
more  nobly  than  I  deserved.  Support  me  if 
you  can,  for  my  breath  comes  short  — -  Mary, 
Ood  bless  you,  God  bless  you  both.  Forgive 
me  **  love  me  —  pray  for  me.  Let  him  forgive. 
Oh,  Mary,  let  him  think  mercifully  of  me.  I 
am  djring — lift  my  head  a  little  higher,  and 
bend  still  closer,  that  I  may  see  your  /ace  once 
more.  Oh  I  who  could  wonder  that  he  loved 
you  !  I  feel  your  tears  upon  my  face.  Great 
God,  you  do  not  hate  me  then/' 

She  closed  her  eyes  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
and  Mary  Savile  feared  that  she  was  dead ;  she 
could  not  speak,  but  bending  forward,'  she  kissed 
the  unfortunate  girl  upon  the  brow,  that  was 
growing  cold.  Jane  Dudley  opened  her  eyes  Ian* 
guidly,  and  it  seemed  at  that  mom^it  as  if  the 
pain  she  endured,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  her 
feelings  had  confused  her  ideas.  '^  Maiy,''  she 
said,  in  a  low  and  hoUow  tone,  ^*  Walter,  pimy 
for  me,  —  where  are  your  hands  ?  I  would  join 
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them,  if  I  could  raise  my  own.  There,  let  my 
head  rest  upon  your  bosom,  for  I  am  dying 
now.  I  have  wronged  you,  Walter,  but  oh, 
God  of  mercy  I  how  deeply  have  I  loved  you. 
Walter,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  -—  one  word 
of  kindness,  of  mercy.  Walter  —  beloved !  — 
farewell  —  fiirewell  for  ever." 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 


It  was  the  sabbath  day;  but  within  the  city  of 
Dublin  at  least  it  could  not  be  called  a  day  of 
rest.     The  concourse  of  people  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  the  discharge  of  cannon,  the  bands  of  mili- 
tary music,  the  shouts  and  acclamations,  the 
procession  of  the  citixans  going  forth  to  meet 
the  victor,  and  the  gay  retinue  of  the  monarch 
himself,  the  bright  uniforms  of  the  soldiery,  the 
pawing  chargers,  the  ornamented  banners — all 
combined  to  render  William  the  Third's  trium- 
phant entry  into  his  Irish  cs^ital  brilliant  and 
imposing,  but  little  suited  to  the  day,  on  which 
it  took  place.     There  was  a  strange  mingling 
of  the  religious  and  the  profane ;  of  homage  to 
the  King  of  Kings,  and  that  man  whom  every 
voice  now  acknowledged  as  his  anointed,  for 
even  while  the  clock  of  the  venerable  cathedral 
tolled  forth  its  summons  to  the  victorious  king 
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to  draw  near  and  praise  the  God  of  battles,  the 
chimes  of  every  other  belfry  were  ringing  out 
their  merry  welcome,  in  honour  of  the  royal 
entry.  One  common  feeling  seemed  to  animate 
the  people — yet  was  there  scarcely  one  indivi- 
dual among  such  as  reflected  deeply  on  the 
passing  events,  whose  satisfaction  or  whose  soiv 
row  was  unraingled. 

Among  the  retinue  of  William  the  Hiird 
rode  Lord  Fleming,  his  sword  was  by  his  side, 
and  his  place,  though  no  conspicuous  one,  amid 
the  officers  of  the  royal  army;  for  ^though 
William  had  signified  his  intention  that  the 
yoiing  nobleman  should  accompany  him  to  Dub« 
lin,  it  was  far  from  the  King's  intention  to 
parade  him  thither  in  the  character  of  un 
acknowledged  prisoner.  Lord  Fleming's  com- 
panions treated  him  (m  this  occasion  with  that 
consideration  and  courtesy  which  his  own  de- 
portment and  the  distressing  nature  of  his 
position  called  forth,  from  generous  and  manly 
spirits:  they  strove  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
speaking  freely  on  every  subject,  occasionally 
addressing  him,  until  his  evident  wish  to  reraaiii 
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silent  became  apparent,  and  they  were  then* 
as  stadibus  to  avoid  disturbing  the  current  of  hi» 
reflections.  Walter  Fleming  had  no  smpieion 
of  the  motives  which  led  William  to  conduct 
him  to  Dublin,  but  we,  who  are  more  deep  in* 
the  royal  confidence,  can  diseover  at  least  a  part 
of  them.  Notwithstanding  the  stirring  and 
important  occupations  in  which  the  King  had 
been  engaged  since  the  battle  of  the  Boy&e,  he 
had  found  leisure  to  consider  attentively  the 
case  of  Mary  Savile»  and  consequently  that  of 
her  lover.  The  letter  which  he  had  received: 
from  Lord  Marlborough,  written  as  it  was  in  ex^ 
plicit  as  well  as  urgent  termSf  a  conversation 
which  had  ensued  with  Mary  Savile  herself 
and  a  despatch  from  Srt.  Germain  whidi  had 
been  intercepted,  had  placed  William  in  posses 
sion  of  every  fiuH  regarding  the  estrangement 
of  the  lovers.  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that 
the  King  felt  an  unusual  interest  in  the  hir 
girl,  the  arbiter  of  whose  destiny  he  had  aoes- 
dentally  become :  his  own  wishes,  and  the  ear^ 
nest  solicitations  of  Lord  Marlborough,  deter* 
mined  him  to  use  every  possible  means  toeSabt 
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a  reconciliation.  Bat  the  possibility  of  deriving 
some  personal  advantage  from  their  union,  had 
its  weight  with  William.  Bent  upon  gaining 
over  Lord  Fleming  to  his  cause,  he  calculated 
with  no  slight  degree  of  confidence  on  the 
influence  which  Mary  Savile  (her  innocence 
once  clearly  establislied)  would  exercise  over 
the  mind  of  her  betrothed  husband.  Her  gra* 
titude  to  the  benefactor  who  would  be  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  happiness,  would 
doubdess  lead  her  to  devote  that  influence  to 
his  cause,  whatever  might  have  been  her  for- 
mer sentiments. 

But  Lord  Fleming,  as  we  have  before  said» 
had  no  clue  to  the  windings  and  turnings  of 
the  royal  policy,  with  regard  to  himself.  For 
all  he  could  tell,  the  city  of  Dublin  might  have 
been  selected  as  a  fit  theatre  for  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  which  was  suspended  over  his  head. 
So  low  had  the  possession  of  lifesunk  in  the  young 
nobleman's  estimation,  that  the  prospect  of  end« 
ing  his  days  on  a  scaffold  no  longer  appeared 
dreadful,  in  his  sight.  He  moved  forward  in  the 
train,  as  if  mechanically ;  he  gazed  upon  the 
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aniinaled seene  before  him ;  he  beard  thegty 
voices  and  cheerfol  converaatioii  of  ha  com- 
panions, and  it  seemed  like  some  vind  dream, 
— and  then  he  thought — and  thought  was 
agony.  > 

'   On  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the  eastle,  Loid 

Fleming's  sinNcd  was  again  demanded,  and  he 

was  consigned  t^  an  officer  to  die  diaige  of  oik 

of  the  pages,  who  oondneled  him  to  a  lofrf  and 

qiacions  apartment,  which  in  no  way  res^nbled 

the  abode  of  a  captive.     But  he  was  a  prisoner 

in  the  strictest  sense^  for  thestrongest  fetters  that 

were  ever  forged,  would  have  been  like  silken 

threads  when  compared  with  the  given  word  of 

Walter  Fleming.     He  was  glad  to  find  himself 

alone  with  his  own  broken  heart.  He  leaned  fitmi 

the  window  which  looked  oot  upon  the  oonr^ard, 

he  watched  the  King  proceed  upon  his  way  to 

the  cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  and  heard  the  sacred 

bdl  which  proclaimed  the  cause  of  that  vein 

gion  which  Walter  Fleming  had  ever  striven  to 

uphold ;  but  for  him  thereappeared  no  sympathy 

either  in  si^t  or  sound.     The  cause  whidi  had 

proqiered,  it  could  no  knger  be  doubled^  wwt 
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ibal  of  liberty  — liberty*  religtouv  ftnd  polUicd ; 
yH  Fleming  bad  borne  arms  against:  a  cause  so 
•sacred,  and  had  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  in 
•  ^balf  of  a  man  who  bad  added  cowardice  to 
fidsehood,  and  had  deceived  every  hope  and 
«very  trust  that  had  been  placed  in  him* 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts  as  these,  Fleming, 
'f$XL\  leaning  from  the  window,  was  attracted  by 
fieroeiving  a  single  coach  enter  the  courtyard 
.iHe  recognised  it  immediately  as  a  royal  car- 
riage, .although  the  servants  did  not  wear  the 
aplendid  liveries  in  which  they  usually  appeared. 
It  drew  up  immediately  under  the  window,  and 
B  lady  alighted  who,  after  qieaking  to  the  ser- 
.vant,  entered  the  castle.  Was  it  the  embody* 
ing  of  his  fancy,  an  illusion  produced  by  the 
excited  and  disturbed  stale  of  his  feelings,  that 
would  have  caused  any  form  to  have  assumed 
that  shape,  at  that  moment ;  or  could  he  be  mis- 
taken in  the  step,  the  bend  of  the  head,  the  low 
sweet  voice?  His  eye  might  have  been  de- 
ceived, his  imagination  cheated,  but  his  heart,  the 
ioud  beating  of  his  heart —  had  that  no  voice  ? 
|{^  drew  back  from  the  window,  and  as  he  did 
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10,  there  came  apoQ  his  mind,  like  an  orenvfadnh 
ing  blow  dealt  by  an  nnexpeeced  hand,  a  thoi^bt 
«—  a  reeolleetion^-  it  was  theooBTersation  of  two 
officers  beside  whom,  he  rode  that  morning.  Hie 
words  to  whidi  he  had  scarcely  listened  came 
back  upon  his  memory,  with  btalaecttincy.  The 
discooTse  had  been  of  a  lovely  apparition  in  the 
royal  camp,  of  a  new  and  mysterioos  infloeooe 
which  encompassed  William,  with  jests  and  alhi* 
sions,  and  queries  as  to  how  Lord  Mariborongh 
would  tolerate  an  illustrions  rrval.  There  was  a 
description  too  —  he  scarcely  knew  that  he  had 
heard  the  words,  bnt  now  that  theiatal  ininpreta^ 
don  was  thus  brought  home^  they  seemed  to  have 
been  graven  on  his  memory  in  characters  of  fire. 
Fleming  paced  the  room  for  a  few  seconds,  he 
felt  as  if  his  reason  were  felling,  he  cast  hin»- 
self  into  a  chair,  and  pressed  his  hands  upon  his 
•brow. 

There  was  a  step,  a  voice,  neither  ooidd  be 
mistaken,  a  hand  was  on  the  door;  it  opened; 
Fleming  could  not  risei  he  turned  away  his  head 
and  trembled  !  The  step  was  in  the  room,  and 
the  voice  that  he  had  beard  before  now  spoke 
timidly. 
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^^  In  compliance  with  your  Royal  Highneaa' 
coDimand ^" 

Walter  Fleming  started  from  his  seat  *^  You 
are.  mistaken,  madam,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
voice- of  thunder;  ^*  the  person  you  address,  is 
not  him  you  seek.** 

At  the  same  instant  their  eyes  were  raised,  at 
the  same  instant  they  met ;  and,  oh !  the  agony  of 
that  moment  to  Fleming's  heart.  There  she  stood 
before  him,  in  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  un«* 
rivalled  loveliness,  there  stood  the  form  which 
for  so  long  had  been  the  cherished  dream  of  his 
affections,  and  which  he  had  since  vainly  striven 
to  banish  even  from  his  memory.  There  she 
stood,  pale,  breathless,  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed 
tremblingly  upon  him,  one  hand  extended  for 
support,  and  on  the  other  the  ring .  which  she 
still  dared  to  retain,  the  pledge  of  pure  and 
holy  love,  which  was  to  have  bound  their 
destinies  for  ever.  Bright  heaven  !  even  with 
all  those  signs  of  fearful  agitation,  how  beautiful 
she  looked,  how  like  — -  though  more  sad,  yet 
scarcely  less  lovely  —  how  like  the  same  guilt- 
less being  whom  he  had  pressed  to  his  heart,  and 

N  6 
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called  hh  bride.  Walter  Fl«iiing  fearad  Ae 
weaki^ing  influence  of  such  thouj^ttt^  bst  ihw 
were  others  conneeted  with  that  tigfatt  which 
might  wdl  overpower  the  earlier,  the  softer  me* 
niM^ries* 

He  stood  gaaing  upon  her  with  a  look 
stnMagely  miugledof  grief  and  of  reproacK  whSe 
an  expression  of  scorn,  which  he  strode  not  lo 
conceal,  seemed  all  nnfiuniliar  to  her  in  those 
well  remembered  featureSi  It  was  this  look, 
however,  which  recalled  Mary  Savfletohenri^ 
and  bade  her  quell  the  a^ptation  which  the 
abmpt,  the  unexpected  manner  of  dieir  meeting 
had  excited.  She  too  raised  the  head  and  the 
eyes  which  had  been  bowed  boieath  his  glance, 
and  wh«i  she  again  spok^  it  was  with  some 
composure* 

'*  Tliey  requested  me,**  she  b^gan,  ^  to  await 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  this  apartment^  and 
percdviug  that  it  was  oecupied,  I  &ncied  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  returned  from  divine 
service.  It  was  fiu*  liom  my  intention,  bdieve 
me,  to  intrude." 

*'  I  can  ea^Uy  believe  it,  madam,*'  inter* 
rupted    Fleming;    <^  the  sight  of  one   whom 
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we  have  formerly  known  under  very  dtiFerent 
elfoumstanoes  is  calculated  to  recall  painful,  or 
at  least  distressing,  recoltections.  But  let  me 
not,''  he  spoke  in  a  cold  and  haughty  tone, 
**  oblige  you  to  withdraw,  since  the  royal  conde- 
scension had  awarded  me  a  suite  of  rooms  far 
better  calculated;  nay,  doubtless,  in  reality, 
intended,  for  the  reception  of  a  fair  and  favoured 
guest,  rather  than  of  a  Jacobite  prisoner." 

He  bowed  low,  and  retreated,  but  Mary  Sa- 
vile  advanced  a  few  steps. 

^  Lord  Fleming,*'  she  said,  with  all  the  firm- 
ness she  could  comnumd,  ^*  I  must  request  that 
yoti  will  set  my  mind  at  ease  on  one  point;  and 
answer  roe  one  question  before  we  part.  Has 
the  sentence,  which  was  passed  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  battle,  been  annulled?  Forgive  me," 
she  added,  with  some  embarrassment ;  ^*  I  have 
the  strongest  reasons  for  wishing  to  know  the 
truth,  before  I  meet  the  Prince  of  Orange.*' 

A  suspicion,  a  new,  an  awful  suspicion,  crossed 
the  mind  of  Walter  Fleming. 

<<  And  I,  and  I,"  he  exclaimed,  laying  aside 
the  cold  and  unconcerned  manner  which  he  had 
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before  asanmed,  ^^  I  ba?e  also  one  qaeelkm  to 
ask,  and  one  that  must  be  answered.  Tell  mc^ 
madam  (for  the  thought  is  madness),  teil  me 
if  you  have  so  for  forgotten  every  feeling  of 
ddicacy  as  to  intercede  for  me,  and  wring 
from  the  reluctant  mercy  of  your  illostriooa 
friend  the  suspension  of  that  sentence  to  wfaidi 
1  fondly  looked,  as  a  blessed  release  from  a 
world,  that  is  become  abhorrent  to  me  ?  " 

^*  And  even  if  I  had  done  so  -—  "  she  re- 
joined witii  mournful  hesitation. 

^*  Then — then,*'  he  replied  in  passionate  con* 
tradiction  of  his  former  words,  *'  thai  tdl  me 
that  it  is  not  so  *— aflBrm  — dedare  —  that  my 
suspicions  are  groundless,  lest  I  upbraid  the  God 
who  preserved  me  to  this  fotal  hour  —  or  with 
impious  rashness  rid  myself  of  an  eustencci 
prolonged  by  jrour  compassion." 

Mary  Savile  listened  to  him,  she  looked  upon 
him,  but  the  wild  passion  of  his  language  and 
gestures  had  no  power  to  alarm,  or  to  subdoe 
her.  She  advanced  towards  him  in  all  the  ma* 
jesty  of  innocence,  she  6xed  her  tender  but 
piercing  eyes  unshrinkingly  upon  him. 
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^^  Lord  Fleming/'  she  said,  **  beware  how 
ytnx  utter  such  words  as  these,  or  address  them 
to  one  who  merits  them  so  little.  I  had  indeed 
believed,  nay  I  had  known  you  changed,  since  the 
calumny  of  others  could  shake  your  reliance  on 
my  trust,  but  I  scarcely  believed  you  could  become 
the  being  I  now  behold  you.  I  am  about  to 
leave  your  presence,  yet  ere  I  do  so,  I  must 
speak  once  more.  It  was  far  from  my  intention, 
nay  contrary  to  every  resolution  I  had  formed, 
to  utter  one  word  of  justification ;  you  have  not 
required  it ;  neither  does  my  conscience  inflict 
such  an  act  of  humiliation.  But  you  have 
forced  me  to  speak  *^  to  declare,  that  the  Ood 
before  whom  you  once  claimed  me  as  your  wife, 
knows  how  cruelly,  how  bitterly  you  wrong  me. 
Remember  this,"  she  added,  while  her  lip 
quivered,  and  the  tears  forced  themselves  into 
her  ^es ;  *^  and  if  the  changes  which  time  and 
absence,  or  easy  credence  to  the  voice  of 
slander,  have  long  since  destroyed  the  love 
which  you  once  called  eternal  —  beware  how 
you  seek  to  justify  your  own  conduct  by  base 
and  unmerited  aspersions  on  a  friendless  and 
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improteeled  wonum.'*  Grief  mnd  indjgnatioD 
nearly  dtolced  her  uttenmoe.  ^  FaieweUy"  die 
added,  afto*  a  inoiiieDl*8  pauses  **  I  tfaankyoa  fiir 
this  last  hitter  lesson  —  it  has  struck  the  hbw; 
—>  it  has  severed  me  fiom  all  earthly  ties,  eveo 
firom  those  of  memory.  There  is  One  who 
knows  my  innocence^  and  will  strengthen  me  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  men." 

Thus  sayings  she  turned  from  him,  and  with 
a  firm  step  moved  towards  the  door.  Bat  ete 
she  could  reach  it,  it  was  opened^  and  William 
the  Third  entered  the  room.  He  looked  dis* 
turbed. 

*'  I  regret,  madam,**  he  said,  ^  that  the  n^U- 
gence  of  my  attendants  should  have  eiqioaed  you 
to  a  situation  of  such  embarFassmoit.  My 
strict  orders  were,  that  diese  i^notments  should 
be  reserved  for  you.  Lord  Fleming"  he  coo- 
tinued,  advancingafew  paces,  ^may  I  reqpest 
that  you  will  accompany  the  ofloert  without^  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  castle^  where  you  will 
find  every  thing  provided  for  your  reception. 
It  is  also  my  wish,  that  you  will  give  your 
attention  to  a  speedy  and  attentive  pemsal  of 
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these  papers.  Through  the  vigilance  of  my 
feltowersy  the  messenger  ^ho  brought  them 
from  St.  Germain  was  intercepted,  and  judging 
it  necessary,  from  political  considerations,  I  read 
tbehi.  Finding,  however,  that  the  contents  were 
of  a  private  nature,  addressed  to  your  Lordship, 
I  how  deliver  them  safely  to  your  keeping." 
.  Lord  Fleming  received  the  papers  in  silence, 
then  with  a  respectful  but  haughty  saluta- 
tion he  traversed  the  room,  and  ere  the  door 
was  closed,  cast  one  long  and  speaking  look 
upon ,  the  countenance  of  Mary  Savile.  A 
silence  ensued,  which  William  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  break ;  he  appeared  disturbed,  but  after 
a  pause  he  addressed  Mary  Savile. 

**  The  foHy  of  a  menial,**  he  began,  "  has  for 
the  moment  at  least,  frustrated  my  plan,  and 
exposed  you,  madam,  I  fear,  to  some  vexation. 
Lord  Fleming  should  have  read  these  papers 
before  you  met.** 

*'  I  can  scarcely  r^ret  the  misunderstanding, 
sir,*'  she  replied,  **  since  it  has  made  me  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Fleming's  real  sentiments. 
There  is  now  but  one  line  of  conduct  for  mfe  to 
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piiniie,  and  your  Royal  Higfaness  will,  lam  wdl 
convinoed,  no  longer  dissuade  me  ■       '* 

The  King  shook  his  head,  bot  Mary  eon«* 
dnued :  ^'  Eire  I  return  home^  which  I  eaxnesdy 
solicit  your  permission  to  do,  without  delay, 
sailer  me  to  express  my  grateful  eeoae  of  your 
Royal  Highness'  extreme  kindness,  on  which  I 
will  further  presume  to  grant  me  two  reipietts. 
The  first  is,  that  you  will  as  soon  as  possiUe^ 
set  Lord  Fleming's  mind  at  rest  with  regard  to 
the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Dudley,  the  aecond 
that  you  will  suflGer  me  to  provide  some  asylum, 
for  the  unfortunate  Morice*" 

'*That  will  be  in  the  grave»  lady,**  ie« 
plied  the  King,  ^  since  I  am  informed  he  tapn 
not  outlive  the  day.  But  you  must  joot  speak 
of  returning  home  at  present  for  that  would 
indeed,  incapacitate  me  from  serving  you,  and 
my  word  is  pledged  to  Lord  Maiiborougtu" 
Then,    then,''  exclaimed    Mary    eagerly^ 

your  Royal  Highness  will  not  detain  me  one 
moment  longer,  or  prosecute  a  plan  at  onca 
terrible  and  humiliating  to  me." 

^  Althoqgbt''  replied  William,  witb  sMietbii^ 
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like  a  smil^  **  you  deny  me  that  title,  which 
has  been  conferred  on  me  by  your  feUow- 
conntrymen,  and  brother  Protestants,  you  can- 
not, lady,  divest  me  of  the  power,  which  is 
coupled  with  the  kingly  dignity.  I  must  appoint 
yon '  my  messenger  to  Lord  Fleming,  and 
request  you  to  bear  his  acquittal  of  the  charge 
of  murder*  Nay,  lady,"  he  added,  seeing 
Maiy  was  about  to  speak,  ^^  I  do  not  venture 
to  suggest  one  word  in  your  conference^  but  on 
this  occasion  you  must  suffer  me  to  command. 
During  our  future  acquaintance,  the  right  to 
do  so,  shall  be  yours." 

He  quitted  the  room  purposely,  before  she 
could  reply*  It  were  useless  to  inquire  into 
the  thoughts  and  the  determinations  which 
occupied  Mary  Savile,  during  a  short  interval 
of  solitude.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  she  tutored 
herself  as  to  her  demeanour,  and  the  few  words 
of  explanation,  which,  as  the  rpyal  messenger, 
she  would.be  compelled  to  utter-— no  other 
subject  was  to  be  entered  on,  or  listened  to,  if 
mentioned  by  Lord  Fleming.  Her  eyes  fell 
upon  the  ring,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  re* 
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more  it;  but  two  yetrs  had  nearly  passed  dnoe 
he  placed  it  there,  and  it  wotdd  not  qait  iu 
held  so  eaulj.  She  had  time  to  remember  diat 
her  vow  was  unconditional. 

NhiySavilewas  roused  from  beirmeditations  by 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  King^s  pages,  who  bore 
a  roll  of  paper,  bearing  the  royal  signature  and 
seal  attached,  accompanied  by  a  billet,  oonfain- 
ing  these  words:  —  *^By  the  bands  of  Mbtres^ 
Mary  SaTile.— WHliam  Rex." 
.  She  followed  the  page  in  sQence. 
'  t  ^  *  "  *  * 

William  the  Third  was  to  return  the  same  day 
to  the  camp^  and,  in  consequence^  die  Sew  hours 
wbieh  he  passed  in  Dublin,  were  fully  occupied. 
He  found  himself  oompdled  to  grant  auffiences, 
IP  Jisten  to  petitions,  to  judge  of  daims,  and, 
#bove  all,  to  bear  patiently  the  lengthy  ^leedies 
a|id  coi^pratulations  which  poured  in,  on  ^veiy 
sidew  Release  seemed  for  several  hours  impos* 
sible,  but  the  King  took  advantage  of  die  first 
Q^oment^s  intermission  to  inform  bis  attendants 
tbi|t  he  was  no  longer  visible^  mnd  then  leaving 
his  apartments  by  a  side-doOTj  be  traveiaeJ  the 


gaUerie«  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle. 
He  appeared  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
localiQr  of  his  new  abode,  yet  he  did  not  pause 
to  ask  any  questions  of  the  few  servants  who 
passed  him  by — some  without  recognition,  others 
not  a  little  amaxed  at  the  royal  apparition  in 
that  part  of  the  building.  William  the  Third 
wfdked  forward  with  a  confident  step,  revolvilig 
in  his  mind  the  new  project  in  which  he  was 

engaged.     He  had  little  doubt  of  the  ultimate 

• 

success  of  his  manceuvre,  but  the  ground  was 
entirely  new  to  him.  He  was  roused  from  his 
reflections  by  a  voice  which  he  immediately  re- 
cognised.    The  words  reached  his  quick  ear. 

^  No,  Mary,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  misfortune  could  never  have  deA 
tached  me  from  his  cause.  But  he  has  broken 
every  promise  that  bound  mo  to  his  service,  and 
lijs.  &l.sehood,  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  his  cow« 
ardice,  proclaim  him  unworthy  of  governing  a 
brave  and  an  honest  people*'^ 

With  what  reelir.g8  William  heard  these  words 
we. will  not  prejume  to  imagine;  he  opened  the 
door  and  entered  the  apartment. 


TIk  loreis  stood  side  by  side  and  hand  in 
hand;  and  as  the  King  appeared,  Mary  raised 
the  head  which  had  been  resting  on  Lord 
Fteming's  shoulder,  and  cast  down  her  eyes, 
they  were  full  of  tears  —  tears  of  gratefiil  joy. 
The  lovers  advanced  together  to  meet  the  King, 
but  neither  knew  which  should  speak,  until 
Mary  took  the  task  upon  herself. 

*<  Ton  must  lay  your  gracious  Gommands  on 
Lord  Fleming,"  she  said,  smiling  through  her 
tears^  and  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke^  ^  since 
he  refuses  to  forgive  himself  although  both  your 
Royal  Highness,  and  I  hav^  set  him  the  example.*' 
"  The  conqueror,"  replied  Finning,  **  may  par- 
don the  vanquished,  and  the  good  and  the  gentle 
forgive  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered ;  bot  how 
can  I  forget  the  unjust —  theerudlanguage?" 
<<  You  must  obliterate  the  recoHectitm  of  those 
words,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the  SJng,  **  and 
prove  your  desire  to  make  reparation  by  yielding 
your  judgment  as  well  as  your  heart,  to  die 
keq>ing  of  your  lovely  brida" 

''How  shall  we  thank  you,  sire^"  rejoined 
Fleming,  ^  for  such  happiness  7  Your  Majesty^s 
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friends/'   he  added^  uniling,   *^  can  have  few 
benefits  reserved  for  them,  if  you  are  thus  soli- 
citous, in  securing  the  welfare  of  your  enemies/' 
"  Become  my  friend,  Lord  Fleming,"  replied 
the  King  almost  eagerly,  '^and  you  will  find 
my  resources  are  not  so  easily  exhausted.     Re- 
sume the  place  you  once  held  in  the  household 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  your  beautiful 
'  bride  will  ever  be  welcome  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Mary." 

Mary  Savile  shook  her  head,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground ;  but  William  went  on. 

*^  The  rangership  of  Savernake  shall  be 
confirmed,-  your  estates,  your  rank  in  the 
army  restored,  and  all  recollection  of  your 
inveterate  valour  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
buried  in  oblivion." 

The  countenance  of  Walter  Fleming  had 
Allien  during  the  King's  speech,  while  that  of 
Mary  Savile  betrayed  much  uneasiness.  There 
appeared  to  both  something  ill-timed  and  in- 
delicate in  pressing  the  subject  at  that  moment, 
when  they  were  under  the  deepest  obligations 
to  the  King. 
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Lord  Fleming  replied  firmly,  but  Kspecu 
folly. 

"  While  I  acknowledge  my  grateful  sense  of 
your  Majesty's  intentions  in  my  &vour,  I  must 
decline  to  profit  by  tbem.     It  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  my  views  oF  duty  and  honour,  to 
accept  any  office^  either  in   the  household  or 
under  government,  after  the  decided  part   I 
have  taken  in  the  late  unhappy  dissensions.    At 
the  same  time  no  consideration  shall  induce 
me  to  resume  the  place  which  I  once  held  at  the 
courts  of  Whitehall,  and  St  Germain,  or  ever 
again  to  bear  arms  against  England,  and  the 
sovereign  she  has  chosen  —  be  that  sovereign 
whom  he  may.     Whether  we  shall  solicit  your 
Majesty's  permission  to  lead  a  retired  life  in  our 
own  country,  or  return  to  France,  I  must  leave 
to  the  decision  of  another,  as  the  only  amends 
it  is  in  my  power  to  make.** 

The  King  made  no  reply,  but  Mary  Savile 
spoke  with  all  the  eagerness  of  other  days. 
'<  Oh  Walter,*'  she  said,  "  it  b  a  hard  task 
which  you  have  imposed  on  me.  It  is  hard  to 
be  the  means  of  tearing  you  from  your  country. 
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from  the  many  duties  which  as  an  Englishman, 
and  a  Protestant  it  would  be  yours  to  fulfill,- 
to  condemn  you  to  exile  in  a  land  you  love 
not,  and  yet  —  yet,  Walter,  if  you  leave  it  to 
my  decision,  it  must  be  done.*' 

"You  are  not  justified,  madam,**  rejoined 
William,  almost  sternly,  and  unable  entirely  to 
conceal  his  disappointment,  ^in  presuming  so 
far  upon  the  indulgence  of  your  future  hus- 
band. You  act  an  unwise  and  unreasonable 
part,  in  thus  depriving  the  reformed  religion 
of  a  eealous  supporter,  and  your  sovereigns  of 
a  valuable  subject** 

*'Had  it  been  otherwise,**  replied  Mary  witli 
deep  emotion,  for  William's  reproof  had  again 
brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  ^*  had  we  been 
placed  under  any  other  circumstances,  I  would 
not  have  presumed  to  sway  Lord  Fleming's 
decision.  I  have  no  ambition,"  she  replied  in 
answer  to  the  King's  incredulous  shake  of  the 
head,  ^Ho  display  any  influence  that  I  may 
possess,  for  1  have  never  appreciated  the  love 
of  power,  so  generally  attributed  to  our  sex  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  and  always  has  been,  my 

VOL.   Ill-  o 
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earnest  desire  to  be  guided  by  the  judgmeflt. 
whose  superiority  I  a<^owledge  with  {mda 
Your  Royal  Highness  must  pardon  me  if  I 
speak  openly;  you  must  not  believe  me  m^ 
mindful  of  your  benefits ;  but  my  heart  CMmoc 
forget  its  early  attachments,  its  first  allegianoe. 
The  King  may  have  disappointed  and  deeeiradi 
those  who  trusted  him,  but  the  Queen  hm 
never  done  so ;  and  it  is  to  her  that  I  would  ga 
Oh,  Walter/'  she  continued  clasping  her  lover's 
band,  '^  you  know  the  terms  in  which  she  spoke 
of  me,  you  know  how  she  said  that  her  heart 
yearned  towards  the  child  of  her  adoption,  and 
you  know  how  she  urged  the  unhappy  Jane  to 
seek  me,  and  bring  me  to  her,  at  any  risk,  at 
any  price.  Walter,  dear  Walter,  forgive  me  if 
I  claim  your  promise,  tell  me  that  you  will 
intercede  with  our  royal  friend  to  let  ua  go 
free  —  that  you  will  take  me  thare,  that  I  may 
throw  my  arms  around  her  neck,  and  u3i  her 
that  neither  time  nor  absence,  nor  her  own 
distrust  —  no,  nor  the  generous  bounty  of  her 
enemies,  have  had  power  to  wean  the  heart  of 
Maiy  Savile  for  one  moment  fixmi  her  cause^-*^ 
Tell  her,  Walter, — ^for  tf  ever  I  am  blessed  with 
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Ae  s^t  of  Mary  of  Modena  again,  I  shall 
bmre  no  words  to  speak  my  joy,  — *  tell  her  that 
in  ixxy  affection,  in  my  memory,  she  has  been 
second  to  no  one  upon  earth,  but  you,  my  be- 
te?ed,  my  husband^.^ 

She  had  lost  ail  command  ovot  her  long  sup- 
fressed  fedings,  and  regardless  of  the  King's 
^presence,  Mary  Savile  cast  herself  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  lover,  and  burst  into  an  agony  of 
iears.  lie  pressed  her  gently  to  his  hieart,  and 
atrove  to  soothe  her. 

^'  It  is  enough.  Lord  Fleming,"  said  William, 
^^my  word  is  pledged  to  Mistress  Savile :  though 
I  little  thought  she  would  thus  claim  the  right 
%o  command  me.  You  are  both  free  to  leave 
this  country  —  but  I  trust  and  believe  your 
absence  will  not  be  prolonged.  Farewell;  I 
will  intrude  no  further." 

The  King  was  about  to  withdraw,  but  Mary 
Savile  raised  her  head  hastily,  and  supported 
by  Fleming,  they  advanced  together  towards 
Wiltiam.     Fleming  alone  could  speak. 

*'  Farewdl,  sire,"  he  exclaimed,  **  whatever 
»iay  be  the  fortunes  of  our  future  lives,  we 
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shall  still  gratefoBy  remember,  that  to  your 
'Majesty's  interference,  our  present  happiness 
is  owing.  Farewell,  may  yoor  reiga  be  long 
and  prosperoiM,  majr  yoo  never  disappoint  the 
loyalty  of  your  subjeets,  or  give  them  cause  to 
call  their  trust  creduUrf;  and  whiie  you  xeitloady 
uphold  the  religion  of  the  reformed  churoh,  may 
your  conduct  towards  those  feUow-cbrislians 
who  differ  in  some  points  of  doctrine^  be 
marked  by  charity  and  toleration,  and  oh !  may 
you  fulfil  the  warmest  antieqmtions  of  those 
who  have  placed  their  weUare  in  your  hands. 
This  is  my  prayer,  my  earnest  prayer  ia  your 
behalf,  and  in  that  of  jrour  people,  for  the 
interestB  of  sovereign  and  of  subject  should  ever 
be  in  common.  Forgive  me,  sire,"  be  adde^ 
bending  over  the  monarch's  extended  hand,  and 
raising  it  to  his  lips,  *<  forgive  die  bold  langw^ 
of  one  who  leaves  lua  country  widi  deep  regret, 
and  earnest  M^icttude  for  her  proq)erky/' 

William  did  not  appear  displeased  by  the 
young  nobleman's  appeal. 

**  1  trust,  Lord  Fleming,"  he  said,  ^  that  yon 
will  regret  it  so  much  as  to  return  shortly,  mnd 
be  a  partaker  in  the  peace  which  will,  I  cannot 
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doubt»  be  shortly  restored  through  the  judicious 
measures  of  her  Majes^,  and  my  own  unre- 
mitting endeavours.  Every  happiness  attend 
you>  madam.''  He  turned  tovrards  Mary  Savile, 
'^  I  do  not  despair  of  persuading  you  one  day 
to  acknowledge  the  claims  which  your  betrothed 
husband  no  longer  denies.'' 

In  the  monotonous  tone  of  William's  voices 
there  entered  a  slight  degree  of  irony  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words ;  but  Mary  Savile  replied — 
^^  My  earnest  prayers,  my  best  wishes,  my  grate- 
ful thanks  are  yours ; "  and  she  also  was  about 
to  raise  the  King's  hand  to  her  lips,  but  William 
withdrew  it  hastily. 

'^  My  lord,"  he  said,  ^*  I  claim  the  royal 
privilege,  and  aldiough  your  lovely  bride  has 
seen  fit  to  destroy  my  airy  plans  of  weddings 
and  banquets  at  Whitehall,  she  must  not  deny 
me  the  satisfaction  of  thus  congratulating  Mary 
Lady  Fleming." 

He  kissed  her  upon  both  cheeks,  then  taking 
her  hand,  he  placed  it  within  that  of  her  lover ; 
repeated  his  good  wishes  for  their  happiness,  and 
withdrew. 
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They  stood  again  before  the  holy  altar,  but 
the  scene  and  the  actors  were  far  different  on 
this  occasion,  to  those  of  the  little  village  church 
where  they  were  once  about  to  plight  their  vows. 

Gazing  on  the  fiiir  bride  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye,  and  a  blessing  on  her  lips,  stood  Maiy  of 
Modena.  By  the  bridegroom's  side  were  princes 
and  nobles,  yet  the  thoughts  of  Mary  Savile 
wandered  back  to  Wolverton;  she  remembered 
the  aged  pastor  whom  she  had  beheld  laid  in  his 
lowly  grave,  she  thought  of  Hubert  Morice  who 
had  loved  and  served  her  well,  but,  above  all, 
the  memory  of  Jane  Dudley  checked  her  joy 
even  in  that  hour  of  rapture. 

Who  shall  presume  to  speak  of  unmingled 
happiness  here  below,  or  arrogate  to  earth,  the 
exclusive  attribute  of  heaven  ? 


THE    END. 
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